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Tae Warzn-Cunk has been tried, tested, Proven, and ESTABLISHED, as firmly and as everlast- 
ingly as TRUTH. 

Tue Quacgmwe of all the old-fashioned doctors in the universe cannot stay its progress, any more 
than a spider's web can stay the mighty cataract of Niagara, or prevent it from becoming THE UNI- 
VERSAL REMEDY for all ordinary cases of disease. 

Tae Warter-Corg, as a general thing, is safe, harmless, and capable of being used by EVERY FAMILY 
at Home, whenever and WHEREVER any remedy is necessary. 

In view of these Facts, we ask, “Is it not the pury of all who have been sEnxrrrep by this onkar, 
yet simple system, to recommend it to their friends and neighbors ?” 

WITH CONKIDENOE, THEN, do we appeal ro THose who would rescue mankind from the jaws of a 
premature grave, by placing in their hands the means of preserving HEALTH and prolonging LIFE; and 
for this purpose we tender raz Water-Cure JOURNAL For 1851. 

Is rr vor MORE GLORIOvs to labor in a Goop oause like this, and to save from early death those we 
love and venerate, than to submit to the vile quackery and wickedness of the thousands of slop and 
pill doctors who invest every town 

Ix sgorr, is it not the nrkRATivx DUTY of all good citizens to abate these medical nuisances, and 
introduce in their stead that which will not only save their pockets but also their sones? All this 
may be done by placing the WArxn-CUnR JounxAL in the hands of EVERY FAMILY. 
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ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF THE FINE 
ARTS.“ 
Tuz body is the house of the seul, and so as 
rly to sustain that relation is formed capa- 
fie of movement, and is both eelf- propelling and 
eelf-sustaining. Like other houses, a framework 
is required to eupport it; and this in man is 
com of 246 bones, divided as follows :— 
Skull, 8; a tus for hearing, 6; 
face, 14; teeth, 82; spine, 24; hip bone, I; 
coccyx (or cuckoo) bone, 1; tongue bone, I; 
breast hone, 1; ribe, 24; upper extremi- 
ties (arms, &c.), 64; lower extremities 
(legs, &c.), 62; eesamoid bones (knee- 
pane, c.), 8.—Total, 246 bones. 
There are three kinds of bones:—long, 
flat, and irregular. The long bones 
found mainly in 


the 1 d 
ams; they are 


: A 
cere — NN * 2 — 
are ao A * 
| ZA 
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of which, and also of nerves, canals are formed. 
They have also ridges and projections on them 
for the attachment of muscles. 

The skull is com posed of eight bones. The Os 
Frontis, A, frontal or forehead bone, bears some 
resem blanee in shape tothe undervalve of ascallop 
shell. It is situated in the front of the head, and 
assists in forming the roof of the orbits and nose. 

zg The Ossa Pa- 
n $ rietalis, B B, 
or side bones, 
are somewhat 
square in their 
shape, and form 
by their junc- 
tion most of the 
superior arch of 
the skulk They 
are named from 


9 N 


A _— a Latin word, 
hollow, and thus A SN N meaning a wall, 
not only serve as SIAN: because they 
depositories of N g defend the brain 
nutriment for the 7 like walls. Pl. 
system, in time E. IV. 
of need, but $ The Os Tem- 
are also much ¥. porum, CC, or 
stronger with temporal bone, 
the same quan- is so named 
tity of material, ö from the Latin, 
than they could be made in signifying time, 


any other way; a principle 
well understood by pane a 
who cast hollow pillars and 
shafts to gain greater strength 
withont i expense. 
The flat bones are mostly 
wed to inclose cavities; to 
this class belong those of the 
skull. The irre bones 
are those not included among 
the long and flat ones. As 


boues are living th 
require to be tarslched vi 


* Fom the London Hand Bock of 
Anatomy, for the use of Students of 
the Fine Ana. With Additions, X., 
Tihe 5 Editor. The entire 

will appear in sabsequent num- 
ben of present volume of the 
Warer-Curr JOURNAL. 
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because the hair 
turns gray soon- 
er on this part 
than elsewhere. 
It is situated at the side 
and base of the skull, and 
is divided into three por- 
tions, one of which, the 
Mastoid (named from its 
resemblance to a nipple,) 
is shown at a a, plate IV. 
The Os Occipitis, H, 
forms the occipital, or 
back and lower portion 
of the brain case; it is 
through a large hole in 
this that the spinal mar- 
row passes down into the 
spine, or chain of vertebra. 
Plate IV. r 
The Os Jugale, E E, or 


MAN 
. i i i 
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even in such as have no ribs, as in the frog. In it the 


D Ne seven true ribs are inserted. Plate J. 
from resem- Rag The Spine is the central column of the human house ; 
bling a yoke ; Vise it rests on the hip and thigh bones, and supports the 
they help to i entire upper portion of the body, and through its centre 
form the orb- the spinal marrow passes. It is composed of small 
it. Plate IV. bones called vertebra, from a Latin word, meaning to 
The Max- turn. Each vertebra has seven distinet projeetions for 
illa Superior, the attachment of muscles; between each is a layer of 


cheek bones, 
are so called 
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ra 


F F, or up- MN. 


per jaw bones, 
ſorm the great- 
er portion of 
the face. The 
lower and 
front portions 
have a kind 
of sweep, in 
which are in- 
serted the al- 
veoli, or sock- 
ets for the 
teeth. Plate 
IV. 

The Maxilla 
Inferior, G G, 
or lower jaw 
bones, is shap- 


1 
ö A 
gp 
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Prate II. 
ed like a horse-shoe, and, as everybody knows, 
has various important offices to perform besides 


supporting the lower teeth. Plate IV. 
he Os Nasi, I, forms both the bridge and 
base of the nose. Plate IV. 

The Clavicle, A, or collar bone, was so called 
from its resemblance to an ancient key. It is 
placed at the root of the neck and upper part of 
the breast, extending across from the tip of the 
shoulder to the upper part of the sternum. It 
forms an arch supporting the shoulders, and 
purna them from falling forward upon the 

reast, and making the hands strong antagonists 
to each other, which, without this steadying, they 
could not have been. Plate I. 

The sternum, B, or breast bone, is some seven 
inches long. Besides serving as the origin of 
several muscles, and other important uses, it 
defends the heart and lungs, and Hooper remarks 
that it is an observable fact, that a similar bone 
is foun l in almost all animals that have lungs, 


| 


cartilaginous substance, bearing 
in its nature a resemblance to 
cork. The layers may be dis- 
tinctly seen in the engravings. 
They are divided from their 
location into three classes, 
The Cervical, C, or those of the 
neck, seven in number. Plates 
I and II. The Dorsal, D, or 
\ those of the back, twelve in 
number. Plate II. And the 
Lumbar, E, those of the loins. 
Plates I and II. 


D, Plate I, shows the five false ribs, so called because 
they float loosely, as it were, being only connected by 
cartilages with each other and the sternum. 

F is the Scapula, or shoulder blade, Plates I, II, and 
III. This bone is triangular in its form, and placed some- 
what like a buckler to the side and back portion of the 
chest, e the space from the second to the fifth 
rib. Its offices are very numerous and important. 

R Coracoid process, a, Plate I, is so named from its resem- 
* blance to the beak of a bird; 4, Plate II, shows a flat- 
tened projection, forming the to 
the Acromion; e, Plate II, sh 
Plate III, its base. 

is the humerus, or arm bone, Plates I, II, and III; 
c, shows its head ; d, a Sulcas, or furrow, through which 
one of the heads of the biceps (muscle) passes ; e, outer 
Condyle, or projection from which arise the muscles 


Its 


of the shoulder, called 
ows its spine; and f, 


that extend the wrist and fingers; f, 

inner Condyle, from which arise the 
muscles that bend the wrist and fin- 
< gers. Plate I. 
H, I, Plates I, II, III, shows the 
bones of the fore-arm ; H, the Radius; and I, the 
Ulna. The Olecranon process, i, Plate III, of 
the Ulna, forms the point of the elbow. 

The Pelvis is that cavity embraced by the 
hips. In the adult it is formed by four bones,— 
the Os Sacrum behind, the Ossa Innominata on 
either side, and the Os Coceygis below. K. the 
Os Sacrum, Plates I, II, III, or sacred bone, is of 
a triangular shape, with the base downward, 
ending in the Os Coccygis, or cuckoo-shaped 
bone, k, Plates II, III; it takes its name from 
having been the part anciently offered in sacri- 
fice. L, the Os Innominatum, Plates I, II, III. 
is a large bone of an irregular shape, originally 
composed of three others, which, growing together, 
left it without a name, hence the term given it 
Those in Plate I are the Ilium, 1; Ischium, 2; 
and Pubis, 3. In Plates II and III, L is the 
Ilium, and M the Ischium. g, in Plate III. 
shows the spine of the Ilium, and A the Pubis, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO PICTURES; OR, 
HYDEOPATHIC QUACKEEY AND ALLOPATHIC QUACKERY, 
BY R. T.TRALL, M. D. ` 


Loox ow THAT Pioronx.— Almost every regular 
medical journal we open contains an account of 
some death or deaths, produced by carelessnbss, 
mal-administration, or necessary consequence in 
the use of some regular drug. The daily news- 
papers, too, frequently mention other similarcases. 

accidents or incidents are too common to 
excite 3 remark in . They are 
erally regarded as nat exigences of the 
healing art, according to orthodox science. News- 
ppr tell of them because they are news; med- 
journals record them because they are facts 

af their science. Of course there is no quackery 
abont them. But let any body die after having 
used the wet sheets, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances, and lo, down pounce the savans of 
the old school upon doomed hydropathy, like 
vultures upon a dying lamb. For more than 
twenty years the faculty has been uttering its 
loud and strong predictions that murder, “ most 
cold, shivering, and unnatural,” would sooner or 
later result from the water-cure. Yet, with all its 
argus-eyed observations, it has not, to this day, 
been able to record a single one; no, not one. At 
this we wonder as much as any regular can; for 
surely, with all the unauthorized dabbling with 
the water appliances extant, occasional deaths 
from mismanagement are just what all persons 
may reasonably expect. We come to the con- 
dusion, therefore, that hydropathic quackery, 
though just as empirical, is not quite so danger- 
Ous as allopathic uackery. And we intend to 
thow in this article that hydropathic quackery, 
even in the hands of the illiterate, is not as dan- 
sale as allopathic quackery is, even in the 

of its most learned professors. 

The last number of the “ London Lancet” gives 
us the circumstances of a case under the following 
flaming capitals: HYDROPATHIC QUACK- 
ERY.—ALLEGED DEATH FROM THE IM- 
PRUDENT APPLICATION OF COLD WA. 
TER—INQUEST AND VERDICT. 

The substance of the whole s is this:. 
Mrs. Dinah Toothil, aged 24 years, sickened with 
As fever on Monday, June 4th, 1849. A man 

ed Paul Sngden attended her until Tuesday, 
June 12. She then got alarmed and sent for 
John Mulligan, a regular surgeon, who attended 
her until Sunday, the 17th, when she died. The 
treatment by this Paul Sugden consisted of a most 
bungling, rough, and brutal application of wet 
sheets, blankets, cold ablutions, wash-downs, 
ce. éc., attended at times with considerable out- 
exercise. On the second day of her sick- 
bess, the woman went out and tou. tea with a 
neighbor. There was nothing like prudence or 
common sense exercised by the patient or her 
hydropathic quack. At the end of eight days 
the patient, “ growing weaker,” got alarmed and 
sent for Mr. Mulligan, who thenceforward took 
charge of her case. In six days from the time 
be began with her she died. 
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Now this dilemma has at least four horns. Did 
the patient die of typhus fever? of hydropathic 
quackery f of allopathic practice? or of all to- 
gether? Miserably wrong as was the m 
ment of Mr. Sugden, there is not a particle of ev- 
idence that it seriously endangered her life. “ She 
grew weaker.” This is all the unfavorable cir- 
cumstance alleged; and this is a necessary yet 
not alarming consequence of all continued fevers. 
The patient always grows weaker until the fever 
entirely subsides. Moreover, on Sunday, the 10th, 
Mr. Turner, a regularly educated surgeon as well 
as hydropathic practitioner, called to see the pa- 
tient; he saw no danger, and only directed the 
applications thereafter to consist of warm water 
instead of cold. On the Monday following, Mr. 
Turner repeated his visit, and still perceived no 
dangerous ptom. The next day, Tuesday, 
Surgeon Mulligan was called. Now what does 
he do] Alas, we know not. He simply says, on 
the coroner's inquest, “I attended her regularly, 
till last Sunday, when she died.” 

Now, can any person pretending to act ration- 
ally, give judgment as to what caused this wo- 
man’s death, unless he knows what treatment 
Mr. Mulligan pursued? Every circumstance pre- 
viously is detailed with tedious minuteness; but 
of his medication—oh, it was regular. Mr. Mul- 
ligan does not pretend that he discovered any- 
thing alarming or danyerous on his first visit, 
Her death, in his opinion, was owing to “ inflam- 
mation of the coverings of the brain, the forma- 
tion of serum, and consequent apoplexy, which 
conditions were induced by the imprudent appli- 
cation of cold water.” This all might be true, 
and it might be erroneous. The jury, it seems, 
did not give unlimited credence to his opinion, 
for they rendered a verdiet Died by the visit- 
ation of God.” 

We admit the quackery of this Mr. Sugden to 
the fullest extent charred. His management in- 
dicates an ignoramus and a numbekull. But a 
person can endure a great deal of cold water 

uackery without dying, and until we learn some- 
thing of what that regular treatment of Mr. Mul- 
ligan consisted in, we shall hold on to the fourth, 
horn of the dilemma. 

Now Look on THIs.—We will now examine the 
circumstances of a case of allopathic quackery. 
This particular case is selected because the pa- 
tient was a talented allopathic physician ; he was 
treated from first to last by distinguished allo- 
pee physicians ; the case is reported by an al- 
opathic physician, and published in an allopathic 

riodical. It is therefore wholly and exclusive- 
y an allopathic affair, and not in any sense, or 
any part, a made - up story for effect. The par- 
ticulars were communicated by A. C. Castle, 
M. D., of this city, to the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal of November 21st, from whose re- 

rt I extract all that is essential to a correct 
judgment. 

In his preliminary remarks, Dr. Castle quotes 
approvingly the motto adopted by Dr. Dixon on 
his “ Scalpel,” thus: “ Nature is ever busy by the 
silent operation of her own forces, endeavoring 
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to overcome and cure disease. Her medicines are 
air, food, water, sleep. Their use is directed by 
instinct. And that man is most worthy the name 
of physician, who most reveres her unerring 
laws.” . Reader, mark well this sentiment. Com- 
mit it to memory; it will repay the trouble. We 
shall have occasion to revert to it again. Mean- 
while we turn to Dr. Castle’s report. 

Dr. James Alexander Houston, aged thirty years, 
native of Ireland, of nervo-sanguineous tempera- 
ment, and of lymphatic or strumous diathesis. 
He was what is termed “nervous,” excitable, or 
irritable ; upon the impulse of a moment's no- 
tice ready to perform the greatest action, or from 
a peculiar idiosyncrasy, shrink from it in terror. 
September 4th, 1849, at 4 o'clock A. M., he was 
seized with a violent fit of coughing, and ejected 
from the lungs about twenty-four ounces of blood. 
He bad had a cough for several days before, the 
result of a cold contracted at Bath. Salt and 
water were administered by his family attend- 
ants to arrest the bleeding, and Dr. M. was im- 
mediately called. 

Now we have the doctor confronting his pa- 
tient. What healing balm, think you, be will 
propose? The only alarming circumstance is 
the loss of a large quantity of blood. What will 
the doctor do to stay the further waste of vitali- 
ty! Will he bleed? Horrid thought! Yet it 
was so. Why did he bleed? No reason is given. 
The report says, “ A vein in the arm was opened, 
and about twenty-four to thirty-two ounces of 
blood taken away. Laudanum, to sustain the 
action of the heart, was prescribed, in alternate 
doses every two hours, with tartar emetic and 
nitre, for modifying any probable undue excite- 
ment upon the arterial system.” 

Why this enormous bleeding? Twelve ounces 
make an ordinary, and sixteen ounces a full, and 
twenty ounces a large bleeding. Why this very 
large, this butchering waste of blood! Let us 
see if there is not a satisfactory reason. Perhaps 
he was in a high fever, full of active inflamma- 
tion, abounding in surplus strength and excess of 
action, which required reducing. What says the 

port? Dr. Houston’s position appeared to be 

ost critical. In addition to the loss of the 
twenty-four ounces of blood from pulmonary 
exudation, his system was collapsed; his face, 
hands, and skin cold, Ne „and of a 
peculiar purple hue.” God pity that infatuation 
that can draw indications for bleeding from any 
of these symptoms! Maybe the previous habits 
of the patient will justify the measure. What 
were they? Dr. Castle tells us that for some 
time the patient had labored under n fearful 
presentiment that he would die on the 15th Sep- 
tember, in consequence of which, and with a 
dread, too, of a cholera atmosphere, he had been 
living for pleasure, eating liberally and e 
freely, to overcome and dissipate away his feel- 
ings of horror and depression. These fears, and 
these habits, must of necessity have rapidly ex- 
hausted his vital energies, and if any considera- 
tion on earth could stamp the idea of bleeding, 
in his ease with unutterable absurdity, it is this 


very circumstance. Let us, then, back fur- 
ther for a reason. Possibly his constitutional po- 
culiarities demanded the bloody resort. Here 
Dr. Castle informs us that his constitution, in ad- 
dition to being nervous and irritable, was deci- 
dedly strumous, This strumous diathesis means 
delicacy, frailty, feebleness of organization—the 
very last condition to require or tolerate reducing 
processes of any kind. , 
Still there may be something in theory, if 
there is nothing in fact, to call for bleeding. Let 
us go to the books. Here we find two princi- 
les, as they are called, upon which bleeding has 
n predicated, in cases somewhat resembling Dr. 
Houston a. lst. The theory of congestion. Some 
medical books in the world, and some medical 
men in New-York, have recommended bleeding 
in low typhus fevers, in the collapsed stage of 
cholera, &c., on the ground that congestion existed 
in the large deep-seated blood-vessels, which 
bleeding would unload. The theory is as abeurd 
as the practice has proved unsuccessful. The 
greater the debility, the greater the congestion. 
Persons who have died from loss of blood have, 
according to allopathic authorities, exhibited all 
the symptoms of severe congestion of the brain. 
This argument, then, falls to the ground. The 
other is the principle of revulsion. It is said 
that by making a strong impression suddenly 
upon the body by abstracting blood, a train of 
morbid actions may be sometimes broken up, oF 
the system rendered more susceptible to other 
impressions. To accomplieh this, we are told, 
blood must be taken quickly from a large orifice, 
so as to produce the requisite impression, indi- 
cated by faintness, with as little loss of blood as 
possible. Dr. Houston was not a fit subject for 
this theory to work on, nor was he bled in this 
way at all. The bleeder only appeared to have 
in view the quantity taken—the reducing as much 


as possible. ; 
Driven from every position we can think of in 
medical science, let us, lastly, go to our approved 
motto, and see what nature says about it. “Her 
medicines are Am, FOOD, WATER, SLEEP.” Should 
it not have been bleeding, laudanum, tartqr emette, 
nitre? But again, “their use is directed by in- 
stinct.” Most truly has instinct taught all the 
tribes of animated nature to seek, in her own 
materia medica of “air, food, water, sleep,” the 
means of preserving and restoring health; but 
has instinct taught any of them to bleed! We 
know of some animals who practice bleed- 
ing—the leech, for example—but their object is 
to feed themselves and kill their patienta We 
can hardly suppose any predacious animal, whose 
lance-pointed fangs penetrate our blood-vessels, 
“performs venesection” with the benevolent in- 
tention of healing our maladies! Nature and 
instinct, therefore, cannot help us out of our di- 
lemma. Once more: “That man is most worthy 
the name of physician, who most reveres her un- 
erring laws.” Should it not be, That man is 
the greatest doctor who most violates her laws }” 
We give up in despair. We can find no reason 
why the patient was bled so excessively; we can 
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discover no common sense in his being bled at all. 
But worse is to come. 

We pass to the next proceeding. Laudanum 
is given to sustain the action of the heart. Why? 
Because it has been reduced by the bleeding; 
thus attempting to undo with one hand what the 
other has just done. Then, again, tartar emetic 
and nitre are given in alternate doses with the 
laudanum. Why! So as to keep down the ac- 
tion of the heart; thus introducing a third hand 
to undo the second, as the second counteracts the 
first. Here is a beautiful medley at work! A 
powerful bleeding to reduce arterial action; 
then doses of laudanum to-stimulate it up again; 
then tartar emetic and nitre—two deadly, debili- 
tating drugs—to prevent the opium from having 
the very effect it was given for! Not a solitary 
reason, save’ those above named, is assigned for 
this practice. From the reasons before us, the 
inference is strictly logical, that if no laudanum 
had been given, no tartar emetic and nitre would 
have been required ; and if the bleeding had been 
let alone, no opium would have been necessary. 

We have no account of any further preserip- 

tion, or rather of any alteration in the medicine, 
save toast-water as a beverage, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of arrow-root occasionally, as a nourishment, 
for the next three days, nor are we informed how 
he was affected by the treatment on the second 
and third days. The report states, “ On the night 
of the 7th, cough and bronchial discharge; about 
eight ounces of blood were expectorated. The 
old puncture in the arm was again opened, and 
from twelve to sixteen ounces of blood abstracted 
from the circulation.” The only rule for bleed- 
ing I can trace out is that of opposition, or rather, 
perhaps, competition; to take from the arm from 
once and a half to twice as much as the patient 
loses from the lungs. If a man should cut his 
foot with an axe, and it should bleed three quarts, 
eo that the patient become “collapsed,” “ corru- 
gated,” “cold,” and “ blue,” would it not be good 
a to bleed him about four to six quarts 

e shige to I 

gain the rt skips to Sept. 11. It says 
then, Pulse 1255 ton a coated with a dark 
brown fur; skin feverish, with much thirst.” The 
increasing pulse and blackening tongue denote, 
as all doctors ought to know, accumulating de- 
bility and exhaustion. Well, what will the doc- 
tors do now! The patient has had two copious 
bleedings from the disease; two over-copious 
bleedings from the doctors, and has been kept 
seven days on laudanum, tartar emetic, and nitre, 
all the while growing worse and worse. Of 
course we will see a change of measures. 

Hear, O Hippocrates, Father of Medicine, and 
hide thy diminished head, O, Paracelsus, Prince of 
8 n while we transcribe from the 
record, next prescription, laudanum, 
lartar emetic, aa 5 every two 
hours ” Now let us turn to the standard authors 
and learn what these agents are, which are ad- 
hered to so pertinaciously, notwithstanding their 
manifest killing effects. Of tartar emetic, the 
books say it is the moet powerfully debilitating 


drug known; an over-dose of a few grains has 
repeatedly destroyed life in a few hours. When 
given in smaller doses, it powerfully lowers the 
tone of the vital powers. Nitre is also one of the 
strongest reducing agents. In large doses ite 
poisonous effects are well known. Many 

are so well aware of its deleterious properties, 
that they object to having a single ounce of it 
put into a whole barrel of salted beef. Of lauda- 
num we need not speak particularly. Its power 
to kill pain and patiente is often enough proved on 
coroner’s inquest occasions. Now that we under- 
stand the intrinsic nature of these medicines, we 
will hear what Dr. Castle says of the obvious 
effects of this death-dealing prescription: “ The 
administration of the laudanum was always fol- 
lowed by a moisture of the skin, with continued 
thirst. În the course of a half hour, febrile symp- ` 
toms would supervene. Passed a restless night; 
e of insects and reptiles being on the 


No wonder he thus complained. If he is not 
worse the next day, there is no poteney in poi- 
sons. Hearken to the story:—“ Sept. 1 2. Pulse 140! 
tongue dry, and covered with a thick blackish- 
brown fur; eructations from the stomach, and 
ejections from the bowels of immense quantities 
of wind. Catching with the hands at imaginary 
objects in the air. Bowels costive.” This rela- 
tion means simply that the patient had taken a: 
very long stride toward the grave in a very short 
time. Now the doctors will, they must alter their 
hand. Surely they will not, they cannot persist 
any longer in this blind, stubborn course of ex- 
hausting narcotics and deadly chemical poisons, 
when the patient is so 5 dying daily 
under their hands. Are they mad? The pre- 
scription of this day the reporter records in the 
following words: LAUDANUM, TARTAR Exxrio, 
AND NITRE as USUAL!” As usual” has an un- 
usual significancy here, as we shall presently 
discover. We resume the report. 

“Sept. 18th—Symptoms the same; tongue 
furred as before; thirst, fever, restlessness,” &c. 
One day more the dying process has gone on. 
Now, good doctors, you have stuck to the lauda- 
num, tartar emetic, and nitre just nine days too 
long; but it is better, perhaps, to change the or- 
der of doctoring late than never. Matters begin 
to look dubious. We tum to the record again: 
“ MEDICINES AS USUAL.” How convenient this “as 
usual!” It saves the labor of writing out and 
repeating, “laudanum, tartar emetic, and nitre.” 
At this e of the proceedings Dr. D. made a 
friendly visit, and was added to the council of 
physicians. Dr. D. proposed an opposite treat- 
ment to the one in force, and after a few hours it 
was partially adopted. A, table-spoonful of 
brandy to the tumbler of iced water was allow- 
ed in place of the toast water.” How could Dr. 
D. propose an opposite treatment unless he con- 
sidered the one in force exactly wrong! We re- 
gret that Dr. D.'s advice was not adopted wholly 
at once, instead of only partially after several 
hours. As it was the patient improved consider- 
ably, for the report says: “6 P. M., more cheer- 
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ful, voice firm and strong; pulse 128; breathing ous, grasped the bed-clothes into heaps, and com- 
free, with slight ronchus,” &c. We shall feel re- || plained of the appearance of hideous monsters, &c. 
lieved when we get through this empirical rou- On the 17th at 3 A. M., the patient was evi- 
tine of laudanum, tartar emetic, and nitre. Any pore sinking. A council of physicians was 
change may be for the better; it cannot possibly || called at 8 A.M. We are not told of any fur- 
be worse. ther medication, save a blister to the abdomen; 
We go from 6 P. M. to 8 P. M.—two hours. |, nor are we told of any change in the regular 
Patient restless, a mustard poultice is applied routine. The inference therefore is still,“ medi- 
over the stomach.” I do not quite like this way || cines as usual.” At 11 P. M., in a state of 
of chafing and irritating the bodies of sick per- brenitic excitement, he suddenly rose up in his 
sons with pungent, smarting compounds, yet it is d, and made the most violent attacks upon his 
so much better than the caustic, corrosive, stupe- || attendants, uftering the most piercing erclama- 
fying, bowel-rasping, -stomach-killing, brain-dis- || tions! It required physical force to retain him 
ordering, blood-poisoning medley of laudanum, in his bed. 111 o'clock, expired.” 
tartar emetic, and nitre we have heard so much How unlike a natural death! How very like a 
about, so comparatively innocent, so indicative || death from slow poisons! Not so very slow, though; 
that a change at last come over the spirit of || thirteen days were only required to do the work. 
those dreaming doctors, that I am, relatively, || Is there a 5 in New York, sick or well, 
almost in love with it. I-would rather be mus || who dare submit to a similar treatment? For 
tard-plastered all over than poisoned all through. || his life he dare not do it. Is it true that a ner- 
But soft! what have we here? Merciful God! || vous, feeble, irritable sick man, prostrated by 
It is—it is the dreadful tale again. “8 P. M.— || over excitement, enervating habits, depressing 
60 drops laudanum! 10 P. M.—dartar emetic || fears, and loss of blood, can bear a power of re- 
and nitre! 12 o’clock—40 drops laudanum !” |, ducing processes and agents which would effect 
Verily we thought but a moment since to be rid || manslaughter on a person of robust health! The 
of this infernal machine; but it comes back in || idea is too preposterous for argument. 
double and treble doses. After pronouncing this But let us pursue the case totheend. A post- 
prescription, the reporter gives us no further ac- || mortem examination was made nineteen hours 
count of the patlent's state during the night, ex- after death. From that examination not a single 
«epting what is contained in this significant note, || evidence is deduced that the man died of any reo 
“imagination of reptiles.” Any man, sick or || ognized disease. The only abnormal condition 
well, who desires to have an imagination of rep- || to which any importanee is attached as connect- 
tiles in his brain, has only to take those huge || ed with his death, is what Dr. Castle calls, “a 
doses of poisons into his stomach. drenched apoplexy of the lungs.” This is an awk- 
From this time forward the patient's symp- || ward phrase; but it imports that there was an 
toms, as in most cases of rapidly approaching || extensive effusion of serum—watery fluid, into 
dissolution, were exceedingly variable. On the || the cellular texture and air-cells of the lungs 
14th, at 1 o'clock A. M., just one hour from the This, however, did not cause the death. It was 
last enormous dose of laudanum, the pulse was || merely in incident of death, resulting from the 
fluttering at 160; he was also in a state of leth- |! extreme relaxation of the exhalants in the act of 
argy and muttering delirium. A wine-glass of || dying. That such was the fact in Dr. Houston's 
brandy with a few drops of tincture of carda- |! ease, we have, fortunately, positive evidence in 
moms and ginger somewhat aroused him. At || the report itself. On the very day on which Dr. 
4 P. M. an injection of castor oil was given; at || Houston died, a stethoscopic examination was 
6 P. M. an active cathartic was administered. || made of the chest. The report says, Ausculta- 
During the 1 night the brandy mixture |} tion denoted no congestion, except the prior con- 
was repeated. All this time, be it observed, the |) gestion of the inferior portion of the left lobe of 
laudanum, lartar emetic, and nitre were continued || the left lung.” If the lungs had been in a state of 
As usuaL. Through the night, it is said, the pa- || “ drenched apoplox ” at this time, auscultation 
tient complained of poisonous reptiles, to which || would have denoted universal congestion. 
we may add, “as usual.” From any and every view I am able to take 
On the 15th nothing is said of the treatment, of this case, I am forced to the conclusion that 
save the now rather familiar remark, “mepicines || Dr. Houston died of “ BLEEDING, LAUDANUM, TAR- 
AS USUAL,” to whieh is added the quite needless || TAR KMETIC, AND NITRE” It is difficult to find 
memorandum, passed a restless night.” anything necessarily fatal about his case, save 
On the 16th his lucid intervals were only mo- || the treatment; and had he been left to the un- 
mentary. We are now told for the first time || aided attentions of his own family circle, or the 
that his fever partook of the typhoid character; |) nursing resources of some intelligent “old gran- 
but if there is any meaning in symptoms, it || ny,” there is every reason to believe the post- 
was typhoid from the start. Diluent drinks || mortem examination would not yet have taken 
were discontinued. Beef steak and brandy were || place. Dr. Houston is not the only person of 
allowed; (strange food fora dying man!) In the || celebrity that the lancet and antimony have 
afternoon he appeared better. At 7 P. M., he || killed outright. I will mention in this connec- 
rallied considerably and became cheerful. At |, tion only two other names—Byzon— W asune- 
11 P. M., he became restless, when the laudanum || TON. 
was again given; after which he became deliri- I cannot conclude this article without a word 
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of explanation. I charge no ignorance and im- 
pute no propr motives to Dr. Houston's med- 
ical attendants. I bave no acquaintance with 
-one of them. Doubtless they are intelligent in 
their way, and well-meaning in all ways But 
their system I arraign. I accuse it of being un- 
philosophical and absurd. Its theories are the 
relics of the superstitions, hypotheses, and spec- 
ulations of a crude and barbarous age, inter wo- 
ven with many facts and discoveries of modern 
science, the whole making a system of strange 
inconsistencies and ever-recurring contradictions. 
Its errors are fundamental and beyond redemp- 
tion. Its very foundation must be swept away 
before a true medical science can arise based 
upon simple, natural, and demonstrable prin- 
ciples. 


ERRORS IN WATBR-OURB. 
- BY MIS. M. 8. GOVE NICHOLS. 


Ir bas been said that our mistakes educate us 
—an expensive education, but a vast deal better 
than none. Mistakes in Water-Cure have done 
much to educate persons who have practiced it 
without the requisite experience or instruction. 
To illustrate, I will give some notes of cases 
that have come under my care. 

I have had a good many patients with inflam- 
matory rheumatism. Several of these had heard 
of water-cure in rheumatism, and had applied it 
at random with little knowledge, and no expe- 
rience. I have now an instance in my mind, 
where the patient was young and vi and 
from over-exertion wasseized with rheumatism 
of the knee. His knee was leeched and blister- 
ed, until the disease was complicated enough to 
get a new name from each new doctor, though 
the principal symptome were high inflammato 
action, severe pain, and great swelling. In this 
atate, an allopathic physician advised the local 
- use of cold water to subdue inflammation in the 
knee. This effect was produced during the ap- 
plication, but the cause was not removed, and 
when the cold weather came, the symptoms 
were all aggravated. In this condition of things 
he was first made aware of the fact that the 
only way to relieve his knee, and prevent the 
constant fluxional determination to the joint and 
ita vessels, and capeules, was to secure a general 
action of the skin, by means of tonic wet sheete 
and sweating blankets, succeeded by cold baths, 
with much rubbing. This general increase of 
action in the skin, and tone in the nerves; is in- 

able to recovery in cases of this kind. 
The first cause of the disease is exhaustion of the 
nervous energy. I have known the most terrible 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism to be in- 
duced by exposure to a cold storm, and the dis- 
ease is much more likely to be induced by this 
cause, if the person exposed be advanced in 
years, or has from any cause a low state of 
vitality. The powers of the system are exhaust- 
ed in resistance to the cold. The constringing 
effect of the cold upon the exhausted cutaneous 
nerves is often of the most alarmingly mischiev- 


ous character. The obetruction of those excre- 
tions from the eskin which are, or should be, pass- 
ing off in continual transpiration, induces neu- 
ralgia and inflammation, and often results in the 
worst forms of inflammatory rheumatism. The 
local use of cold water, very cold, may for the 
time ease the inflammatory symptoms; but 
unless such a course of treatment is adopted as 
shall give tone to the nerves, and at the same 
time excite the action of the skin and throw off 
obstructions, it will be of little permanent good. 
Other treatment than this, and especially Focal 
treatment, and the use of very cold water, par- 
ticularly with aged, or weak and delicate patients, 
will impede the action of the skin still further, 
and induce a crisis, either in the form of diarrhea 
or ulcers, or boils. This result, which is hailed 
by many ignorant persons with joy, should be 
deprecated as a great evil, by every wise water- 
cure practitioner. I have seen ‘frightful boils 
and ulcers induced in this disease, by unskillful 
water ffeatment, and called crisis. It is true 
that they evacuate burtful matter from the sys- 
tem, and make a eort of vicarious atonement for 
the disabled cutaneous tissue. But how much 
better to restore the functions of the skin, and 
have all this bad matter thrown off in a natural, 
insensible, and painless manner, than to sustain 
the wear and tear of frightful boils and ulcers? 
I have seen large ulcers, which were called 
crises, and which had been caused by treating a 
case of inflammatory rheumatiem in a patient of 
low vitality with excessively cold water, and 
where no effort had been made to induce a gen- 
eral action of the skin. I have healed these 
ulcers in a month by the free use of the sweat- 
ing blanket, alternating with the wet sheet, and 
raising the temperature of the water ten or 
twenty degrees. 

Patients who are not perfectly cured of this 
class of inflammatory and rheumatic affections, 
are often alarmed at the exacerbation of the symp- 
toms, and particularly of cutaneous eruptions, as 
the cold weather comes on. The fact is, that 
when the constringing effects of cold weather and 
cold water are ter than the reactive powers 
of the patient, these ore relieve the system 
of bad matter. The evil must then be overcome 
by the use of the sweating blanket and tonic wet 
sheet, followed by a bath from fifty to seventy- 
two degrees, according to the reactive power of 
the patient. As soon as the whole skin acts nor- 
mally, the local affection or eruption of the skin 
will cease. In dysentery, where the applications 
are too cold, hemorrhage of the bowels may be 
induced, and fatal results follow. In congestion 
of the uterus, a cold plunge, half, or sitz bath 
may produce dangerous hemorr ; and in con- 
gestion of the lungs, the same baths too cold and 
N i will prodao fatal hemor- 
r . In all these cases, I su ight reac 
tive power. If the patient is Fit of pine in 
other worde, of vital energy, he will react against 
severe applications. e cold will increase 
reaction, and equalize circulation, instead of pro- 
ducing fatal congestions and hemorrhages, The 
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nice point to be determined by the physician, is 
the degree of reactive power possessed by the 
patient. The greater the degree of coid that a 
patient can bear and fully react, the sooner he 
will regain his strength. But it is as great a mis- 


take to send patients about with their teeth chat- : 


tering, and their lips blue with cold, as it is to al- 


low them to hover over a hot stove, till they can- | 


not bear exposure at all. The golden mean must 
be earnestly and carefully sought by physician 


and patient. 
utine practice, adopted simply because 


Priessnitz or somebody else does such things, is 


unworthy a thinking being: We should have well- 
defined ends in view in all water-cure treatment. 
We must know why we use certain means. One 
pon may take a foot bath, and another a sitz 

th with the best possible results, whilst another 
may be chilled through for twenty-four hours with 
the first, and get an injurious hemorrhage from 
the last. The communist who should feed his 
canaries and his sheep, both on beans, upon the 
principle that all should be treated alike in or- 
der to do democratic justice, is not a greater fool 
than the doctor who treats all his patients alike 
in Water-cure. 

Too much treatment is often worse than too 
little. Sanguine patients frequently are in a 
hurry to get well, and they exceed the doctor's 
prescription. If he tells them to stay an hour 
and a half in a wet sheet, they stay two. If he 
tells them to take the douche two minutes, the 
take it five, and so on. Fatal evils may result 
from such a course. Then, again, patients mis- 
take directions. Tell them to dip their feet in 
cold water for a minute, and rub them ten min- 
utes, and they dip them ten minutes, and rub 
them one, and wonder why they don't get their 
feet warm, when the doctor said they would be in 
a glow at the endof the rubbing. It is true that 
comparatively few mistake directions, but if one 
in a hundred mistakes, it is reason enough for 

at care, clearness, and plainness in directions. 

t is best to write always, as oral directions are 
readily forgotten, if they are not mistaken. Clear- 
ness in explaining each process, or manipulation 
in the treatment, where it is to be carried on at 
the patient’s home, is very needful. I have known 
very sensible people who got into a sitz bath with 
their feet under them immersed in the water, and 
that, too, when a foot bath was the last thing need- 
ed by the patient, or intended by the peyan 

Patients who apply to Water-Cure Physicians, 
often double the fa r for themselves and the 
doctor, by giving a crude and disorderly account 
of aapon and neglecting those important 

ints that decide the judgment of the physician. 

about nine-tenths of the cases that come under 
my care by letter, I am obliged to write a letter 
of distinct questions for each patient to answer. 
I believe I shall do good service to patients and 
physicians, to copy my questions to female pa- 
tients who consult me. I recommend to all who 
wish to give an accurate description of their 
cases, to carefully answer these questions in their 
description of their symptoms: 


How old are you? Are your parents living! 
If deceased, how old were they when they died! 
What diseases had they, and of what disease 
did they die? What diseases have you had !. 
Have you ever had cutaneous eruptions! Have 
you taken medicine, and of what kind, and in 
what quantity? How old were you when men- 
struation commenced? Have you had irregu- 
larity, or pain, or profuse menstruation! Have 
you indigestion, or sinking faintness at the pit of 
the stomach? Have you pain in the back, or 
any constant pain? Do you chill readily, or have 
you cold extremities? Have you piles, or con- 
stipation? Have you fluor albus? What is the 
nature, origin, and duration of your present dis- 
ease? Have you any renal difficulties? Write 
as much more about your case as you please, 
but be sure you write what will answer these 

uestions, and ten to one, you save your physician 
the trouble of an extra letter. 

One more error, and I have done for the pres- 
ent. Many patients who are ordered to wear 
wet bandages, from a dislike to wet their cloth- 
ing, or to procure more warmth, or both, put 
oiled silk over. This excludes the air, and the 
perspirable matter (which, be it remembered, is 
poisonous, even when thrown off from a health 
person, ) is kept upon the surface of the skin. It 1s 
prevented from escaping by the oiled silk. The 
consequence is, that the skin is poisoned, inocu- 
lated, as it were, by the virus of disease, and the 
ignorant patient rejoices in what he supposes to 
be a salutary crisis. His head often aches in a 
dull and confused manner, but he supposes it is 
owing to the crisis. I once saw a close-fitting 
garment of oiled silk, put upon a patient over 
wet bandages, so as to cover a great part of the 
body. The consequence was, the most intolera- 
ble and indescribable agony from neuralgia. The 
pains were endured for some hours, the pa- 
tient supposing it was a pa of his cure. I re 
monstrated, in the first place, as strongly as poe- 
eible against tbe application, but the patient was 
determined to know the effect for himself, and 
he found out, “ with a vengeance,” the effect of 
oiled silk in rheumatiem. I have seen severe 
symptoms of typhus induced by its use, and I 
warn every one against its application to the 
body, in any case. 


CONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF AN AL- 
LOPATHIO DOCTOR.—No. 1. 


MY INITIATION INTO MEDICINE. 


My initiation into the mysteries of Esculapius 
began by entering the portals of his temple in 
the shape of a drug store. Though at first con- 
fused by the hosts of gilded names on drawers 
and bottles that met my gaze on every side, yet 
in the course of two or three days the mist grad- 
ually cleared up, and sunlight restored order to 
the mental chaos. My previous knowledge of 
Latin enabled me readily to translate the abbre- 
viations Pulv. Rad. Cort. Tinct. into powder, root, 
bark, and tincture respectively, so that at the 
end of the first week I was completely at home 
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in the store, and beſore the third had elapsed, 
the greater part of the business was thrown on 
my shoulders. I put up prescriptions, com- 
pounded the various powders, tinctures, and oint- 
mente, turned up my eollar, en ee my ribbon 
for a cravat, walked very erect, was address- 
ed by the customers as doctor. I also bought a 
pair of green spectacles, which the proprietor of 
the shop ordered me to return to the case, so 
that I always took them off when his gig drove 
up in front of the shop. 

I Bearn Pexscarmimea.—At the end of five 
weeks, the clerk, as was expected, left, and I was 
formally installed into his place by the owner of 
the shop. I was a hard student, and by daily 
_ committing to memory and reciting portions of 

the book at a time, I soon mastered the pharma- 
copœia, which, besides an account of the medi- 
cines and methods of their preparation, had an- 
nexed to it a compend of chemistry. Firmly 
believing everything I read of the properties of 
vegetables and minerals, I was lost in wonder 
and admiration at their astonishing qualities and 
powers; and nothing appeared so easy to me as 
the practice of medicine, the main difficulty be- 
ing to select from so many specifics. I was con- 
tinually recommending the various articles to all 
with whom I came in contact, and many a doee 
have I succeeded in getting down the reluctant 
throats not only of the sick, but even the healthy, 
by dint of sheer perseverance in the proclama- 
tion of their virtues, both in curing disease, and 
also in preventing it. 

58 B abe ty pafas of 5 
aid in a Bu of an 

kaa. which for seaca had 5 i ing neclected 

under the counter, the names of the separate 


parcels being lost and the whole mixed in utter 
confusion. e discovery of this heap of rubbish 
J looked upon as a godsend. By the aid of the 


pharmacopoœia just referred to, I sorted them out, 
placed them in separate boxes properly labeled, 
and under the names | had affixed actually sold 
off the entire lot. That injurious consequences 
did not ensue was owing most probably to inert- 
ness, arising from age and exposure. 

Cures Drorsy.—A beggar woman one day 
entered the shop, and claimed assistance on the 
ground that she was weak and sickly, and had 
several children depending on her, as well as her 
husband, who was nearly dead with dropsy and 
without hope of recovery, 5 given over 
by several doctors. While e was talking, 
twenty remedies, each sure to cure, flashed across 
my mind, and having selected one (Indian Hemp 
—A um cannabium) I told her I knew what 
would make her husband well, showed her the 
root, and read an account of its properties from the 
book. The faith and assurance I displayed were 
contagious, her eyes brightened and she went 
away, provided with sufficient to effect a cure 
gratis, invoking every blessing on my head. 
Though expecting every day to see the husband 
in person come to return thanks to the saviour 
of his life, I heard nothing more of the matter 
until, about a month afterward, I met the wife 


in Catharine street, and approaching her, was salu- 
ted with a storm of abuse and the epithet of 
murderer! Nothing daunted, though much eur- 
rised, I tried to explain that the man must have 
n too far gone before he took the remedy, but 
she would not listen to me, and as her unceasing 
clamor was gathering an angry crowd, I thought 
it best to be off for fear of consequences. 

Had euch cases often occurred, they would 
have taught me caution and want of confidence, 
in medicines, bat they seldom happened, and I 
was much praised by many of those I bled and 
physicked hi what they called 5 prac- 
tice. The position I was in at this period made 
me represent the tribe of young doctors just 
emerging from college, relying implicitly on the 
teachings of their professors, and plunging at 
once, lancet and medicine case in hand, into that 
course of experience from which they mostly 
emerge utter skeptics to the value of their 15 
fession, and ready to affirm the assertion of an 
eminent medical man, that if there were less 
doctors, there would be less deaths.“ 

OCAnRL Tas DRU CLERES.—It is exceedingly 
dangerous to the well-being of the community 
to give n drug store in charge to a young man 
who has not served a ar apprenticeship to 
the business, and been educated in habits of the 
most extreme caution. That there are few such 
in that responsible office need not be told. In 
many shops the laudanum and paregoric bottles 
stand side by side, of the same size, and on the 
same shelf. The abbreviated officinal name of 
laudanum is Tinct. Opii, that of paregoric is 
Tinct. Opii. C., a e being the only difference, as 
the appearance of both liquids to a casual obser- 
ver is much the same, and yet owing to that c 
how many have been engulfed during the last 
ten years in New York city alone! 

Drxarus FROM CARELESSNESS.—A physician once 
sent a prescription to a drug store, written as 
follows: 


R. Tinct. Sanguin. 3j. Take Tinctare of Bloodroot ‘one 
Aqua Pura, J. M. | dram ġ oz. Pure Water J oz. Mix. 
The boy who put it up mistook the sign dram, 
3, for ounce, 3, and so gave eight times more than 
he ought. l to direction, a tea - spoonful 
was given to the child for whom it was required. 
It died in less than an hour, in the most terrible 
ony. 
Another physician wrote as follows: 
R. Pulv. Antim. grs. zü. | Take powdered Antimony, 12 
Div. in Palv. No. iv. grains, aad put it in four papers. 
Two hours afterward he was called to the 
house, his patient's illness having, the messenger 
told him, increased alarmingly. He went, and 
found the symptoms simulating those et para 
ing by tartar emetic. With the utmost difficulty 
the man was roused from his extreme prostra- 
tion. As soon as he could leave his peo the 
doctor visited the drug store, where he found on 
the counter, covering his prescription, the tartar 
emetic bottle (Tart. Antim.), the clerk playing a 
game of draughts, which he did not like to leave 
to put the things away, until it was finished. A 
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‘enough has been shown to excite caution. Many 
physicians, at the present, appalled by such mis- 
takes, write their prescriptions altogether in Eng- 
lish, but the evil cannot cease until the bottles 
are also labeled in the same language, and d 
latin repudiated. On my guard against suc 
accidents by repeated admonitions, to my knowl. 
edge I made but two mistakes the first year, 
and thése were the substitution of Hive syrup 
for that of Squills—the difference on the bottles 
being a O—a trifling error, and one 
giving tartar emetic for powdered antimony ; but 
the dose being small, the consequences were not | 
serious. 

Powontnc By ArseEntc.—Some two months 
after I entered the business, I read an account of 
an inquest held over a servant girl who had 
eaten a biscuit spread with butter, in which arsen- 
ic had been mixed to poison rats. It produced 
so strong an effect upon my mind, that J deter- 
mined no accident of the kind should ever haunt 
me, no matter how remotely. I emptied the 
arsenic into another bottle, which I covered with 
labels, having on them ArsEnio, and Poison, 
BEWARE, and placed it on a high shelf in an obscure 
corner, and after thoroughly washing out and 
cleanging the original receptacle, whose appear- 
ance was well known to the neighbors, filled it 
with bi-carbonate of soda, such as is used in 
making cake and soda powders, and with the 
gravest face in the world dealt out the innoxious 
powder to those who inquired for ratsbane, al- 
ways enclosing it in two papers, and labeling as 
directed by law. I aſterward in other stores 

ursued the same plan, and to this day its recol- 
ection affords me pleasure. One morning an 
unfortunate creature entered in a highly excited 
state, and asked for sixpence worth of arsenic ; 
the strongest, she added. Without hesitation, I 
dealt it out, observing all the forms as to wrap- 
pers, &., she watching me attentively all the 
time. While changing the half-dollar she threw 
on the counter, I observed to her, that as she ap- 
peared to wish to die, she might as well give me 
the change. She assented, with the exception of 
four cents, and seizing the package, crossed the 
street to a liquor store, and having procured 
with the remainder of her money a gill of rum, 
mixed the powder with it, and at once swallowed 
the whole down as soon as she left the bar-room. 
Irritated by what she justly considered my cool 
and heartless conduct, she told it to a number 
of persons, and as it was rather a rough neigh- 
borhood, I should have been mobbed, had I not 
explained the matter ; as it was, I had a narrow 
esca My volunteer judges and executioners, 
with laughter, gave the poor creature 
(whom they were so ready to revenge, but not to 
save, as they left her when they supposed she 
was dying, without assistance,) a ducking under 
the pump. I never saw her again. 

Frast AY IN BLoop-LeTTING. — From the 
commencement of my medical studies I had an 
intense desire to practice surgery in the way of 
bleeding and tooth-drawing. For the former 


thousand similar instances might be cited, but 
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urpose I had been opening the veins of cabbage 


| fae with a lancet, and when I felt competent, 


ver still: |' 


t 


ardently wished an opportunity of benefiting 
mankind with my newly acquired . 
The proprietor, a physician, residing some blocks 
distant, came every morning to the shop to ses 
patients, and allow me to go to breakfast. 
One morning, near his usual hour, a colored man 
entered and inquired for the doctor, whom he 
wanted to bleed him. Politely handing him a 
chair, I asked him to wait. He was hardly 
seated, before I began explaining the mode of 
bleeding, the process of which I showed him on 
a cabbage leaf. Honestly premising that I had 
never bled; I offered him sixpence to allow me 
to begin on his arm, throwing in strong contrast 
the fact that he would have to pay the doctor 
fifty cents. He readily . and in a 
shorter space of time than I could row perform 
it, the bandage was tied around his arm above 
the elbow, the inverted broomstick in his grasp, 
and a bright stream of blood flowing freely into 
the wash-basin. Two things only were omitted 
in the process: one, feeling around the vein, to 
detect by the throbbing if an artery was near, 
for the purpose of avoiding that spot, and choos- 
ing another less dangerous; the other omission 
was in his posture; I should have made him 
stand up to induce faintness as soon as possible, 
instead of which I allowed him to recline, and as 
he got weaker, gradually lowered his head and 
y to give relief until he lay on the floor, still 
grasping his broomstick. Fortunately for the 
poor fellow, fainting ensued at last, in the form 
of what is called a dead swoon. Perfectly un- 
aware that there was any cause of alarm, I loosed 
the bandage, and bound up the arm. Just as I 
finished, the doctor entered. 
“ What does all this blood mean !“ 
“I have been bleeding a man. 
“A bullock you mean; there’s two quarts in 
the bowl.“ 
In much alarm, he listened to the history of 
the case, procured assistance, and carrying the 
r fellow into the back room, laid him on the 
d. Every expedient was tried to bring him 
to, and after about half an ounce of ether was 
poured down his throat, hartshorn applied to his 
nostrils, and his body well rubbed, my patient 
oper his eyes in great astonishment, com- 
ained of being weak, and wanted some waten 
t was given to him, mixed with brandy, and hb 
was finally taken home on a spring cart. With 
a solemn warning that my days would end in a 
state prison, or on the gallows, I was dismiseed 
to breakfast by my irritated and alarmed supe- 
rior. I managed pretty well to repress my ex 
ultation in his presence, but the instant I get into 
the street it broke loose, and I capered along, 
making many a firm resolve not to be daunted 
by the doctor's envy! After this, the doctor 
permitted me to bleed two or three in his pres- 
ence, and then permitted me to practice on all 
who, as he said, were foolish enough to trust me. 
Despite his taunts, however, I had considerable 


use for my lancet, for it was then the custom to 
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get bled spring and fall to preserve health. are ready to do all that in them lies to extend to 


Tooth-dra wing came 
the year was out, I had over fifty grinders strung 
œ a cord. The store was situated near a street 
noted for being prolific of broken heads and other 
wounds, and, as I never refused a patient my 
practice in minor surgery, soon became not only 
very considerable, byt very valuable as expe- 
rience. 

In the next article, I will conclude- the drug 
sod patent medicine portion of my experience. 


A VISIT TO THE AMERIOAN WATER ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 


BY MRS. R. B. GLEASON. 


Drar Frienns :—Most cheerfully do I comply 
with your ie bp to give youa sketch of my 
visits among the Water-Cures. So pleasant were 
they all, that I love to revert to them. Though 
all were strangers, yet through the kindness of 
others, the vexations inciden to woman’s jour- 
neying alone were rendered so slight as not to 
be mentioned. The cordial hospitality extended 
me at every establishment will never be forgot- 
ten. The remembrance of my short sojourn 
am them will ever be one of the “sunny 
spots” in my past life. Hydropathic physicians 
are so scattered as to give them very little per- 
sonal acquaintance with each other. Would 
their arduous duties ever allow them to visit each 
other, I feel assured they would find it both 
pleasant and profitable to do so, 

My first visit was at Dr. Tratt’s establishment, 
myourcity. It is situated on Laight street, en- 
joying a very quiet but central position. Near 
itis a very pleasant, private park, which in a 
city is as a green spot in a desert, and affords a 

t walk for invalids. The baths are con- 
venient and well supplied with Croton water. 
The Dr. is a very agreeable, companionable man; 
one of those whose brain is more active than his 

as the readers of his articles in your 
Journal will suspect. 

Was cheered to find here several gentlemen of 
intelligence as boarders, who were not sick, and 
did not mean to be; preferring the plain, but very 
nice and wholesome fare there provided, to the 
indigestible substances afforded at most hotels 
and buarding-houses. Until the world is wise 
enough to know that that is “living well” which 
makes the eater well, we can have only a sickly 
community. 

While in the city of New York, spent a night 
very happily with Mrs. Gove NIchors. She is a 
woman of much talent, and extraordinary energy 
of character, as her past labors fully testify. We can 
form some faint idea of the obstacles and oppo- 
sition which she must have encountered and over- 
come, when we remember that sixteen years since, 
it was universally considered the height of folly, 
impropriety, and absurdity, for woman to think 
of ing herself to treat the sick scientifi- 
ally N ow there are a precious few who think 
it not only proper, but her duty to do so; and 
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easy enough; and before |, her the needful facilities. Mrs. Nichols attends 


5 at their homes, and receives some at her 
ouse. She is now giving a course of lectures on 
Anatomy and Physiology, having an abundant 
supply of the best models for illustration. She 
has also several ladies with her studying; not 
medicine in the popular acceptation of the term, 
but preparing themselves for physicians. It 
haslong been said that women were better nur- 
ses than men. Then why withhold from them 


the needful information to nurse intelligently ¢ 
Why trust alone to sympathy, gentleness, and 


kindness of heart? These are excellent qualifi- 
cations in an attendant on the sick l own; but 
are blind in themselves, and need intelligence to 
guide them. 

Found Dr. Merxer’s establishment most besu- 
tifully located at the Orange Mountains, New 
Jersey. The house is new, being constructed on 
purpose for a Water-Cure. It is most admirably 
arranged, having baths attached to each room. 
The mountain back of it is covered with second 
growth trees, with a multitude of paths winding 
about beneath their pleasant shade, and leading 
to springs and bathing-housee. To reach the top 
is no Herculean task, like climbing those about 
the Glen Haven Cure, but affords good exercise 
for an invalid. When there, the most beautiful 
landscape my eye ever beheld was spread out to 
view. New York and the Hudson River in the 
distance, a fine farming section, with little villa- 

es nestling ape the trees, in the foreground. 
Was favored with but a few moments’ interview 
with Dr. Meeker, he being absent when I went 
there. His patients all spoke of him kindly, and 
with much respect. Though not as yet blessed 
with an help-meet, he has secured the services of 
an excellent inatron, who is equally at home in 
parlor or kitchen. Where she reigns there dwell 
order and neatness, 

It gives me pleasure to mention Dr. SHEW, 
“our elder brother” in the Water-Cure; concern- 
ing whom the friends of the cause so often in- 
quired of me. He has at present no establish- 
ment in charge, but has an extensive practice im 
the city, and “regions round about,” a very im- 
portant but laborious field. Had a short and 
cheering interview with him. His faith in water 
as the remedy in acute diseases has been fully 
tested, and abundantly strengthened, having had 
much to do with the severe diseases prevalent 
this season. id i Din 

Spent several days very happily with Dr. Krr- 
uence 80 justly celebrated fer skill, energy, and 
oddity, as were his forefathers. He is in manner 
and mode of expression as unlike everybody 
else, as the name Noggs, which he bears, would 
indicate. His house is at No. 24 Franklin street, 
Boston, where he has every form of bath to be 
desired, and supplied abundantly with the Co- 
chituate water. Receives permanent boarders, 
day patients, and also attends to an extensive 
“out-door practice.” He is a man of all work— 
now at home, and now at Lynn, and now else- 
where. Had he now no more speedy means of 
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locomotion, than in his“ sulky with a top, which 
he tells us of having been of so much service to 
him, I think some of his patients would get well 
before he could get there. But the iron horse” 
flying in and out of Boston in every direction, 
and at every hour, is “ amazing handy” for doctors, 
as well as other folks. 

The Lowell Water-Cure is situated on an emi- 
nence, on the o 3 side of the river from the 
“City of Spindles,” but commanding a full view 
of it, and of the Merrimac, which almost encir- 
cles it. The scenery is beautiful, and when the 


factories are illuminated in the evening, the view | 


is 1 The house is large, well constructed, 
an 


nicely furnished. Everything, within and 
without, well calculated to make it a pleasant 
home for the sick. 

Dr. Foster, the physician and proprietor, had 
gone West, together with his wife, when I was 
there, so that I had not the privilege of an ac- 
quaintance with them. The patients there spoke 
of them with much respect. The establishment 
has a very extensive patronage. 

The Round Hili Retreat is a charming spot, 
with a masterly sight of trees about it, as a 
Yankee would say. If it be true, as I think it 
is, that the sight of the beautiful is conducive to 
health, the scenery here must do much toward 
restoring the invalid. The buildings are exten- 
sive—will accommodate one hundred and fifty. 
Back of them is a beautiful chestnut grove. 
front lies the village of North Hampton, with 
hills and mountains rising beyond. It is the re- 
sort of the sick and the well, who wish a “lovely 
retreat.” Did not tarry long enough to form an 

uaintance with the physician or patients. 

our miles from Northampton, on Mill River, 
we find Dr. RucaLes, who detects the locality 
and curability of diseases, by the electrical state 
of the skin. Strange and new as is his means of 
diagnosis, those who know his success, must be- 
lieve it philosophical. Indeed, recent scientific 
experiments in electricity, have gone to prove 
its correctness. There were then thirty patients 
there, and had been many more: all remarkably 
faithful and energetic, in real earnest for a cure. 
The Dr. is more strict in diet than at most 
Cures; still there was less complaint about it 
than usual The appetite is like a child: quiet 
when subdued, but exceedingly impatient and 
complaining when half covered. 

e house is new and well constructed—the 
bathing-rooms neat and convenient. The por 
perity of this establishment shows, that those 
who are “guilty of a skin not colored like our 
own,” can fill important positions with honor to 
themselves, and beneßt to others, for the physi- 
cian and most of the attendants belong to this 

One mile from here, is Dr. Denniston’s Cure, 
which I failed to visit. In the beautiful and ro- 
mantic town of propao, in the valley of the 
Connecticut, Dr. Gray has opened a Water-Cure. 
His house is large, good bathing-rooms, and an 
abundant supply of water. At present, the Dr. 
is chiefly engaged in out-door practice. 
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Found the Brattleboro’ Establishment, about 
which all have heard, so eularged and improved 
that scarce a vestige of what it was four years 
since, remained. Have good accommodations 
for one hundred and fifty. Two German phy- 
sicians, a dancing saloon, and gymnasium, cone 
nected with the house. Paths are constructed 
over the hills and along the banks of the Con- 
necticut. One, I am told, is ten miles in 
length. They have also constructed a walk to 
the top of Chesterfield mountain, two miles above 
the village. So steep is it, that a portion of the 
way, stairs are constructed. On the summit, 
they have built a house of logs, as a sort of ob- 
servatory. By the aid of a telescope, a fine view 
of “all the region round about” is secured. The 
scenery there combines the beautiful and the 
sublime, such as is peculiar to New England. 

Besides the Water-Cures above described, there 
are some othersin Massachusetts, One in Athol, 
one in Boston, under the care of Dr. Prior, and 
another in charge of a Dr. Gleason. They are 
fast springing up everywhere. In most of them, 
water is the remedy, and the only one employed. 
A few of them use occasionally a little of the 
old leaven to raise their patients to health, but 
most of them never use any but“ water risings,” 
as the cooks sometimes say, finding them the 
safest and best. Confidence in hydropathy is 
now fast increasing. I shall return to our In- 
firmary, feeling that there is now a little army 
of honest and earnest souls, engaged in the same 
cause with us. How changed since we first en- 
tered the field! When we commenced at Green- 
wood Springs, there were but three or four in 
this country, and those little known. 

Am now at my native home among the moun- 
tains of Vermont, where I am refreshing body 
and spirit, by rambling over hill and e, bak- 
ing, washing, milking, and attending to all such 
‘‘lady-like ” em loyments, such as “ Yankee girls 
are well versed in.” 

For the last four years, I have been of the 
“one idea party,” knowing nothing but Water- 
Oure, hearing nothing but aches and a and 
doing nothing but prepare baths and bandages. 
Much as Ilove life in a Hydropathic establish- 
ment, I felt the need of rest 
cares. 

But some of the feeble sisters will say, you 
will get very little of rest in climbing mountains, 
and performing the more laborious of household 
duties. Strange as it may seem to them, I feel 
myself being rejuvenated ; such employments are 
as pleasant pastime to those in health if they are 
not lazy; and to the sick a means of restoration 
if not carried to excess. But many say such exer- 
cises are beneficial only to those ing more 
than ordinary constitutions ; which is true of my- 
self, though unfortunately it was more than ordi- 
narily feeble. But thanks to the good sense of 
my parents, the little strength of system I had 
was not destroyed in early life by drugs; and in 
latter years by much watering, active exer- 
ciee, and plain food it has increased many fold. 

Oh! I would that those mothers, who, in their 
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mistaken kindness, allow their sickly daughters 
to lounge on sofas, sleep on feather beds, feed on 
dainties, understood these things as they ought. 
They think them too feeble to walk or work; 
the very best reason why they should do both. 
8 of body as well as brain comes not by 
waiting for, but by working for. 

But I am protracting this article beyond what 
I purposed to do. Such is my zeal to tell what 
baths and active exercise have done for me, and 
to exhort others to avail themselves of the same 
means, that I am ready to speak and write of 
them both “ in season and out of season.” 

Yours, in the bonds of truth, 
R B. GiEason. 


PAST AND PRESENT EXPERIENOE OF A 
HYDROPATH. 


BY J. C. JACKSON. 


Guen Haven Warer-Cure.— GENTLEMEN : — 
With your permission, I would like to become 
one of the contributors to the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal. The Hydropathic treatment has greatly ben- 
efitedme. Three years, residence in a Cure, one 
as a patient, and two as a partner at Glen Ha- 
ven, have given me opportunities for observation, 
that have not been lightly esteemed. From my 

outh, I have sought for health as the old Orien- 

ls are said to search after happiness, for in my 
idea, health is the chief good. Its possession fur- 
nishes man with the best power to develop what 
is in him of the Divine; and happiness is oftener 
found as the companion and guest of health than 
anywhere else. So important is the part that 
health — physical health, plays in the human 
economy as it lies mapped out in the Divine 
mind, that it may be grouped with the graces— 
for Faith, and Patience, and rience, and 
Hope, and Charity, all depend much for their 
residence in a human soul on such soul having 
a well-built, a properly-constructed and arranged 
home. I know this as do others. 

My father was a physician of eminence in one of 
the central counties in this State, New York 
I was brought up at bis feet as was Paul at Ga- 
maliel’s, Around his fireside gathered such 
men as Doctor White of Cherry Valley, the late 
Drs. Hull and Hosack of your city, and old Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchell was his personal friend. 
Thus, was I thrown into the society of men who 
in their day were heralded masters of the heal- 
ing art. My earliest recollections and my ado- 
lescent associations were of anu with such men. 
Ihave poured through all the old books in search 
of a true rational th of disease, but as medi- 
cal men practice it, my labor has been mostly in 
vain. 

By severe study I lost my health. By over 
activity of brain I made the acute a ic 
state ; and after years of intense suffering, I was 
given up to die. I tried Hydropathy. It work- 
ed wonders. Still so radical appeared the dis- 
ease, that my partner at times almost felt that 
Imust die. A close and daily diagnosis of my 
case convinced me that my medical advisers 


were mistaken; and taking treatment into my 
own hands and pursuing it steadily, I have so far 
regained my original vigor, that I can study four 
or five hours in a day, and the remainder spend in 
active labor, in taking care of the patients at our 
Oure. Thus am I able to perfect myself in my 
study and practice as a physician. 

Now should your readers feel discouraged at 
the obstinacy of their ailments, perchance my 
case may serve to cheer them. Had I allowed 
the opinions of some of my friends to influence 
me, I should have died. A resolute will a 
death at bay in certain cases a long while. It 
puts the devourer at fault. The track in such 
case one treads he chases backward, and each 
gallop made increases the distance. No sick 
person should ever yield, whilst he can gasp. 
“ Whilst there is life there is hope,” though trite 
as a saying is full of practical wisdom; and of 
nothing am I more certain, than that the haste 
with which hydropathic physicians, as well as 
others, conclude certain cases is an error in their 

ractice. It tends to make the patient uneasy, 
it creates false impressions as to the renovating 
force of the treatment; establishes the notion, 


that water works like magic, by miracle, by a 


sort of spasmodic omnipotence, or fails, chatter- 
ing forth its own impotence. In subsequent 
articles I may illustrate tho truth of what I 
say by facts, that have come within my knowl- 
adi These erroneous notions which guests at 
Water Cures get of the water processes, create 
a great evil in the practical department. They 
need timely and judicious effort to correct them ; 
for as a general case, persons do not fail to 

at length at water establishments for want of 
means. Itis for want of faith in the remedy, 
and want of moral influence in the establishments. 
Would it not be deemed invidious, I could men- 
tion a Water-Cure—not the one with which I am 
connected—whose physician—not an M. D.— 
exercises such moral influence over his patients, 
that they allow the sternest necessity only to in- 


. duce them to deviate in the slightest degree from 


his prescriptions. And it is peculiarly true, that 
they, if ible to do so, abide in his Cure till 
the word goes forth from Ais mouth that they . 
may go. Now unless common fame utters false- 

s, this man cures more in proportion to his 
whole number of guests than any hydropathic 
practitioner in the United States. 

It is generally acknowledged that M. D’s— 
Doctors of Medicine—cure but a small propor- 
tion of their patients. This is largely attributed 
to the unfitness of their remedies. They are not 
remedial in character, but distinction. ey act 
as poisons, not as antidotes. They waste the 
energies of the body instead of checking the 
waste, already too great. They have no ele- 
ments whereby the supply, already too little, 
can be increased. Their balance is on the wrong 
side of the scale, and they weigh on the poor 
sick one like a horrible nightmare on a sound 
sleeper. If a man slightly sick cannot get well 
without drugs, let him be assured he cannot with 
their use; and if he is very sick, if he is ever to 
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get well, it must be in spite of them. How much 
of human life, how much of heart-brokenness, how 
much of untold, because indescribable, suffering 
might have been, and in time to come might be, 
saved, if doctors would cast their diplomas to the 
fire, and their nasty, nauseous drugs, to the dogs; 
and instead of playing the doctor, enact the 
physician. It is one of the most beautiful, be- 
cause one of the most truthful, appellations given 
to Jesus, that of Physician. No where does he 
call himself, or do the writers of the Scriptures 
call him, Doctor, but he is frequently called 
Physician, —i. e., one who assists Nature to regain 
her “appropriate sphere,” and resume her au- 
thority. 

It may be assumed, not unjustly, that the 
majority of doctors leave unused the many and 
powerful influences toward the cure of the sick, 
which lie outspread to their hands, in proportion 
to their dependence on their saddle-bag contents. 
If the patient dies, it is ascribed to the inveterate 
type of disease, aņd not E want of 1 Ea 
faan 8 toms, or a ing care and atten- 
tion in t She t e tne allude to one 
or two points in which doctors are deficient, 
lamentably so. I allude now to the great want 
of confidence often existing between the parties 
—patient and doctor. Of the moral, of the men- 
tal state of the sick, doctors appear to know but 
little, and this of itself is a great obstruction. It 
arises from the wide difference in the education 
of the parties doctors, like ministers, know little 
of social human nature. One knows Ata formulas, 
and so does the other; but of the workings of 
mind operating its way along the track of life 
amid struggle and hardship, and almost overcome 
by severe besetments, these men know little, and 
so have little tact in administering “to a mind 
diseased.” | 

They wear the air of pedants to those who are 
unlearned in the sphere in which these men have 
spent their intellectual efforts, and between them 

ere will always be a gap—a chasm—over 
which they have no power to bridge. 

Take the language physicians use in describing 
disease and its remedies. The incantations of an 
Osage Indian are not more deficient in good taste 
to one who feels that the beauty of all expression, 
whether vocal, pictorial, or pantomimie, lies in 
its simplicity and significance. Now, not a man 
in a thousand can conjugate a medical man’s 
formula. To the poor fellow whose lot it is to 
swallow the drugs it describes, the description is 
all heathenish. What the medicine is, he knows 
not; and, in many cases, the physician intends 
that he shall not know. His art is his capital. 
He lives by it. He has by lamp-light and brain- 
work collated the literature and science of two 
thousand years, and compressed them into his 
saddle-bags, and he protests against giving it all 
away by talking English. Say what one will, 
from this circumstance alone there springs dis- 
trust in the bosom of the sick. The doctor is of 
another order. In his processes and passes about 
the bed there is mystery, and all that is wanted 


is, the incoming of a rival who shall possess tact 


at „ and readiness to assist 
nature, and will use language to transmit and 
not conceal ideas, and he will sweep the circle, 
In this way have Thomsonianism and the other 
isms of the nineteenth century made headway. 
More or less they may incorporate into them- 
selves, in some directions, improvements over the 
old methods of practice; but their progress in 
public favor is mainly to be accounted for on 
their comprehensibility by those whose patronage 
they obtain. ` 

o my own mind, nothing marks more con- 
clusively the snails pace at which medical 
science moves, than the tenacity with which 
doctors cling to their unmeaning technicalities. 
It is a shame to them; but they act as though 
they thought, to relinquish their use, was to place 
the ark of the covenant in the hands of the pro- 
fane. How foolish! Will they never learn 
that drapery is ill-worn when so adjusted as to 
conceal the proportions whose object it alwa 
should be to display ̃— that forms and formulas 
are insipid and ill-timed when they cease to 
give significance l 

Now there may have been centuries agone 
reasons why the triumvirate—Law, Physic, and 
Divinity—should use Latin verbiage. The rea- 
son ceased with the necessity that gave it birth. 
The Latin language was at one time, among 
men of letters, the medium of communication 
to the extremes of civilization Rome was the 
mistress of the world. She was the protectress 
of science and the arts. It was part of her civil 

lity to homogenize her provinces, to attach 
them to herself, and therefore she carried her 
language and her institutions wherever she 
planted her standards. 

At a subsequent period, she claimed supreme 
authority as the divinely constituted exponent 
of the religious idea, and eo uttering all her 
bulls in her own language, in order to under- 
stand the true spiritualism it became necessary 
to know the Latin tongue. Thus, it became 
the vehicle of religious thought, of literary com- 
munication, of judicial record, of etatutory enact- 
ment. Of course medicine followed suit, and 
the more readily, perhaps, as the Monks who 
illustrated and kept literature alive, bore an 
almost passionate devotion to the healing art. 

But the days of monastic life are ended. The 
shoemaker on his seat, the merchant at his 
desk, the weaver at his loom, the blacksmith at 
his anvil, and the man of letters in his study, 
are approximating in the knowledge of them- 
selves and their fellows. Human relationshi 
with their appropriate obligations, are coming 
to be understood. Hence, Law and Divinity 
grow liberal. The truths they entertain, and 
the principles they endeavor to embody in the 
common conception, they labor to simplify. 
They are casting their barbarisms from them, 
and their professors are coming to talk plain 
English. The profession of medicine will add 
to its general reputation, by accepting the hint 
the other professions thus give, and save itself 
thereby from general contempt. 
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OUR JANUARY NUMBER. 


We seed this number to all whose subscriptions terminated 
with the last number (Vol. VIII.) 

This namber may be regarded as a fair sample of what we 
tend to farnigh for the present year. 

Oar terms being payable in advance, we shall continue the 
Journal to those only who re-subsoribe. It is desirable that all 
who wish to continue, will make their remittances soon. 

Tosacco.—The Second part of this work, commenced in 
osr last number, will be published in our next. 


JANUARY REFLECTIONS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 

Retrospect.—The commencement of a new year, 
and a new volume, naturally brings writers and read- 
ers, publishers and subscribers, into a sympathetic 
family-circle relation. In this imaginary assemblage 
let us confabulate. What messages of weal or woe 
bring our heralds of reform from the distant stations 
of our great field of operations—the civilized and un- 
civilized world! We have been battling against dark- 
ness ignorance, superst it ion, pride, prejudice,time-hon- 
ored errors, venerable follies, false fashions, pernicious 
customs, and depraved propensities. Ungracious in- 
deed is the task of lecturing people continually upon 
“the error of their ways.“ But beyond the present 
scene of strife, beyond the clash of opinions, and the 
conflict of systems, we see a glorious prospect : human- 
ity redeemed from physical transgression ; a world 
brought back from its thousands of years of wander- 
ings, to truth and nature; a people recognizing the 
laws of being ; conforming their ways thereto, living 
in the uniform enjoyment of health, that great, first 
parent of earthly blessings, and dying as the children 
of men were born to die, of a green old age. Is not 

this motive ample for us to toil on, toil ever? 
Faint-hearted philanthropists might perhaps expect, 
in such a struggle, to meet with success here, victory 
there, defeat yonder, and disaster in another place. 
Yet it has not been so. Everywhere that the water- 
eure philosophy has been fairly introduced, it has 
either held its ground or marched onward. No retro- 
greesion has yet been known, nor is this hardly pos- 
üble. The spirit of the age forbids it going back- 
ward; the eternal law of progress declares it must 
move forward ; and the history of the last six months 
proves that it does advance with a rapidity unparal- 
leled. There is no great subject now agitating the 
community, upon which information is sought with 
more avidity, upon which books and papers are mul- 
tiplying faster, than that of medical, and dietetic, and 
physiological reform, as connected with the hydropa- 
thie method of treating diseases. During the last 
six months many new institutions have been estab- 
lished in different parts of the country; yet these 
are far from indicating our degree of progression. 
The greatest work has been done in a more quiet 
way—in the home water-cure. In almost all parts 
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of the land, books and periodicals are finding their 
way to the family fireside, and the people themselves 
are taking up the business of plunging, douching, 
and packing, with an energy that threatens the 
demolition of the apothecary shop, and the laying of 
the ‘‘ pill-bags” on the shelf. So mote it be. 

Prosrect.—Notwithstanding the wide diffusion of 
water-cure doctrints, we must not calculate on our 
system prevailing without a work yet long and ar- 
duous. A reform involving a modification of nearly 
all of our voluntary habits and social usages, is not 
begun and completed in a single generation. The 
present generation is rather the time for seed-sowing 
than of fruit-reaping. Yet all who labor as teachers, 
practitioners, or patients, will get theirreward. Let 
them, though, not look to sudden famo, exorbitant 
wealth or renovated constitutions, without labor and 
self-denial. Those who teach must recollect that the 
strongholds of error, walled in by a blind reverence 
for ancient notions, consecrated by the first impres- 
sions of childhood, and strengthened through life by 
constant association and habit, are not very easily 
uprooted. Practitioners of hydropathy must expect 
to build up their reputations and fortunes somewhat 
as the mechanic rears the well-proportioned edifice, 
by honest, healthy, laudable hard work. And no 
man who lives hydropathically, can help being 
active both in body and mind. 

Invalids who seek physical regeneration hydropa- 
thically, or who desire to make the almost extin- 
guished lamp of life burn longer by a return to the 
laws of life and health, must bear in mind that per- 
severance is their divine philosophy. The down-hill 
race of sensuality may scem casier for a time; but 
the end thereof is disease, decrepitude, premature 
death. The up-hill course of restoration is difficult 
oftentimes at first; but it grows continually more 
pleasant, and the result is health, self-control, hap- 
piness. It is hard for a time to lay aside habjts of 
early life, to crucify appetites fastened upon them by 
custom, and to learn to love those things which in 
themselves are intrinsically good ; especially trying 
is it to endure the sneers of the ignorant, the ridicule 
of the self-conceited and self-interested, and the 
scoffs and taunts of the very learned, yet much mis- 
learned medical profession ; yct is not a consciousness 
of right, and comparative exemption from sickness, 
sufficiently compensating ? The time is not far dis- 
tant when it will not be considered either exquisitely 
refined, cxtra-fashionable or supra-respectable to be 
„delicate in health,“ unable to do any thing, and a 
constant burden upon the sympathies of doctors and 
nurses. When the people are as intelligent as we 
hope they soon will be, it will be deemed actually 
discreditable to be diseased in body. It implies trans- 
gresmon—sinning against the laws of being. Think 
you God's physical laws are less dear to him, or less 
holy in themselves, than his moral laws? If His 
laws which govern life and health are, like Himself, 
just, true, and immutable, can we infringe them with- 
out guilt ? 
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Hv DRO ATH Cooxery.—There is no part of our 
field of reform requiring more cultivation than this. 
What we shall eat and drink to recover or preserve 
health, is a problem very simple in its literality, but 
very complicated in its practical implications. Had 
we only natural appetences to deal with, we could 
very easily present them savory dishes. But here all 
have gone astray, and the perverted tastes of by-gone 
generations have accumulated upon us, till our para- 
lyzed sensibilities can hardly appreciate any alimen- 
tary substance, except through the medium of salt, 
sugar, butter, grease, gravies, spices, pepper, mus- 
tard, vinegar, aromatics, or pungents of some sort. 
The first lesson for the dietetic reformer to teach, is 
mainly negative—the abandonment of all, or nearly 
all, of these extraneous “helps to digestion.” But,“ 
says the denaturalized appetite, ‘‘ without these 
relishes all eatable things are stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable.“ So they are; but why? The organic in- 
stincts are palsied in a degree. Restore their natu- 
ral powers again, and food, plainly cooked, has a 
more exquisite relish than all the stimulants and con- 
diments in the world. Man was made to enjoy his 
food always, never to loathe it. Tho person who 
lives on unconcentrated and unstimulating food, who 
uses grains, fruits, vegetables, and even lean meat, 
and who employs no seasoning beyond a little milk 
and sugar, and a very little salt, never lacks a good 
appetite, nor good digestion, unless badly dyspeptic, 
from previous bad habits. But how is it with the 
majority who, in their complicated abominations of 
fashionable cookery, seem to regard nothing but the 
insatiate cravings of morbid appetite? Nay, often 
thoy sit down to the luxurious table, groaning un- 
der its load of varietics, among which may be found 
the beasts of tho field, the birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, cach part, organ, and viscera of each 
animal—tongue, tripe, gizzard, brain, heart, liver, 
lights, pancreas, kidney, intestines, ears and tail, 
served up a-la-mode, with its peculiar accompani- 
ment of sauce or other fixings,” and yet the pam- 
pered, perverted, palsied appetite loaths the whole. 
It would be strange indeed, if it did not. A pickle 
or an extra touch of mustard is required to provoke 
appetite.“ Is it any wonder that, after eating, a 
quid, ora cigar, or a brandy smasher seems very desi- 
rable to stay the rebollious stomach! 

IIydropathie cooking—which, being translated, 
means a healthy preparation of food —obviates all 
this trouble. Moreover, it would of itself prevent or 
cure a majority of the diseases so prevalent among 
us, besides lessening the expense and the labor of 
furnishing our tables moro than one half, if generally 
adopted in society. 

If we go into a pork-growing region, and tell the 
people there that hog-flesh is not healthy, that the 
fattening of pork is a process which diseases the ani- 
mals, just as fattening a man would fill him with 
gross excrementitious matter and corrupt humors, 
and that the common use of pork is among the com- 
mon causes of scrofula, erysipelas, scarlet fever, cuta- 


neous eruptions, glandular enlargements, &c., we 

might be looked upon as worse than infidels, for the 
majority seem to think that pork, instead of bread, 
is the staff of Hife. If we travel into a section where 
the merits of bran bread have never been exper- 
imentally discussed, and offer the good folks a slice 
of the best, sweetest, purest, and healthiest of all 
bread kind, more than one will exclaim, in unfeigned 
horror, What, hog-feed for me! I eat bran! I live 
like a horse! No, Mr. Dieteticus, I don’t eat what 
we keep our cattle on.” If we remind them that 
their cattle are much the most healthy, that it is just 
as natural, and just as practicable fora human to 
enjoy health as an ox or a horse, if we assure them 
that cattle are infinitely less liable to have their sto- 
machs cankered, their livers swelled, their bowels full 
of obstructions, inflammations, constipations, piles, 
protrusions and intussusceptions, humors and tu- 
mors, as the great majority who live principally on 
superfine flower and butter biscuits do have, they 
smile incredulously, and write us down as either 
grossly unrefined or dreadfully fanatical, while the 
doctor, if there be one in the audience, of course 
thinks we have undertaken a crusade against his 
high and benevolent vocation of healing the sick. 

It is, however, encouraging to know that, of those 
who are once brought to the knowledgo of the merits 
of unbolted meal, and persuaded to abandon for a 
season the ‘riotous living” of pork, grease, and 
stimulants, very few are ever willing again to return 
wholly to their former ways. But as short arti- 
cles ” are most relished by the reading community, 
and our subject is a long one, we drop its thread at 
this point, promising to resume in a futuro number. 

CuoLERA Rerortrs.— The Proceedings of the San- 
atory (sanatary?) Committee of the Board of 
Health, in Relation to the Cholera as it Prevailed in 
New York, in 18419,” have just been published in 
pamphlet form. They are a dry set of documents to 
us water doctors; for in all the treatment pursued 
and recommonded at all the hospitals of the city, 
such a thing as a bath, hot, warm, cool or cold, local 
or general, is not named. The treatment which the 
doctors say they found most successful—the deaths 
were about fifty-three per cent.—consistcd of calomel, 
opium, camphor, tannin, gallic acid, sugar of lead, 
lunar caustic, white vitriol, blue vitriol, muriated 
tincture of iron, mercurial ointment to the spine, 
mustard plasters to the stomach, hot flannel, bags of 
heated sand, salt or water. That this combination of 
poisons and pungents did prove the very best treat- 
ment, as well as the very worst treatment, we have no 
manner of doubt, for the report does not tell us that any 
other plan was tried. 

The London Lancet, for November, contains the 
reports of some ten or a dozen hospitals in relation 
to the cholera of last season. There was much more 
variety and discrepancy in the treatment at the Lon“ 
don hospitals, than at those of New York. Tho rate 
of mortality, however, was about the samo. Two or 
three of the London Hospital physicians, in utter 
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lespair of any good resulting from their own materia 
medica, resorted to the hydropathic appliances, par- 
ticalarly the wet sheet packing. The packing pro- 
des is described as minutely as though it was an orig- 
inal allopathic discovery ; and the immediate effects 
ure described as having been highly encouraging. 
But, most unfortunately, all the patients were drug- 
ged extensively at the same time. If the London 
allopathics are determined to steal Priessnits thunder, 
we have no objection, provided they will make a judi- 
cious use of it; but putting a cholera patient into a 
wet sheet, and then pouring into his stomach, pro- 
miscuously intermixed, opium, calomel, brandy and 
beef-tea, has a close resemblance to what has been 
called a regular botch of a business.” 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the physicians 
finding all plans of treatment fail alike, treated 
several cases empirically, with a view of testing pop- 
ular remedies.” From the experience at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, the following facts are laid dow as established, 
which we are most happy to assist in recording. 

1. “ When the collapse is at hand, but especially 
when it has come on, avoid any quantity of opium ; 
it does no good, and enough has often been given to 
poison patients, if they outlive the collapse. It KILLS 
them in the stage of consecutive fever, increasing the 
deliriam and excitement.”’ 

2. “ Most decided benefit has followed the hydropa- 
thic practice; at least so far as covering the limbs with 
coths wrung out of warm water, and covering the 
patient up with blankete. The cold, death-like sweat 
bas often been then exchanged for a warmer excre- 
tion from the skin, to the manifest relief of the suf- 
ferer.” This confession that allophatic practice ac- 
tually killed, while hydropathic proved decidedly 
beneficial, is about as much as we can reasonably 
expect from the leading allophatic journal of Europe. 

Norsixa Sore Moutu.—This troublesome and 
vexatious affection is very common among females, 
whese habits of life are after the manner of the 
majority. It is mostly the result of chronic, depraved, 
biliary, and gastric secretion ; these again, dependent 
on bad dietetio habits. Very hot drinks, new bread, 

much salted meat, and greasy dishes, are conspicuous 
among the original causes. Many fomales drink 
their tea almost scalding hot, which frequently 
injures the mucous membrane of the mouth and 
throat. The adulterating and coloring agents in 
green tea affect the mouth often, producing a canker- 
oas condition. This complaint is usually doctored 
with alkalies, lunar caustic, and blue pill, bat seldom 
cured in that way. To effect a hydropathio cure, 
general bathing sufficient to keep the skin open and 
utive is indispensable. Tepid injections should be 
employed frequently, if tho bowels are at all consti- 
ted. Drink nothing above blood warm. Avoid 
Very acid fruits, salt and spices, and be moderate in 
the use of the more watery vegetables. Eat princi- 
Pally dry, stale bread or light toast, boiled rice, 
cracked wheat, potatoes, and lean fresh meat, if ani- 


mal food is used at all. Sweet apples baked are good 
as part of the meal. 
ParaLytic AFFECTIONS.—Many persons who had 
been disabled for years by various forms of paralysis, 
have been cured at the hydro-establishments. As far 
as we can learn, nearly all who have taken several 
months’ treatment havo been materially benefited or 
cured. During the last summer we heard of one or 
two bad cases of long standing, being treated four or 
five weeks without particular benefit. The patients 
then abandoned the treatment, and very likely pro- 
nounced the cold water business a cool humbug. This 
was rather unreasonable. Palsy is almost always 
the sequence of functional derangementa, which 
have existed a long time; and six to twelve months 
are not too long for a fair trial. We have a patient 
in hand who had been unable to walk for several 
years. It took six months faithful treatment to get 
her up to the walking point. She can now walk 
three miles, and is still improving. The treatment 
we can only speak of bere in general terms. Nearly 
every kind of application is generally requisite. The 
bathing processes should always be commenced with 
great moderation, and continually increased as the 
patient’s reactive power accumulates. Tho tempera- 
ture of tho water should bo warm enough to avoid 
any considerable shock at first, and carefully lowered 
as the treatment progresses. The packing sheet, 
sitz, foot, and hand baths, should be usually first in- 
troduced, followed after a while by the rub-sheet, 
douche and plunge. A very strict diet is not often 
necessary, but it cannot well be too plain. All stim- 
ulating seasonings and drinks must be abandoned. 


A WORD TO THE UNINITIATED. 
BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 

HypropaTny as a practice is comparatively new, 
and to many entirely so; and as this number is ex. 
pected to go into the hands of very many who never 
before have had an opportunity to investigate the 
subject, we propose to postpone our “applicability 
of the Water-Cure in acute diseases,” and devote 
ourselves to the task of making a plain statement of 
facts in relation to the nature, rise, and progress of 
the Water-Cure, its comparative efficacy, &c. &c. 

The Hydropathic, or Water-Cure system, is by no 
means a new thing, as it can be traced back a great 
many years previous to the existence of any who 
now grace or disgrace the medical profession. 

‘It was not, however, reduced to so complete a sys- 
tem, as it now is, till quite recently. Priessnitz, an 
humble German peasant, was chosen as it were of 
God, to rescue from the oblivion that an interested 
faculty had for years tried to throw it into, one of 
the most natural as well as best systems for curing 
disease, ever vouchsafed fallen man. 

This remarkable man, whose name is now known 
throughout the universe, and which shall live while 
time shall last, coupled with that of saviour of the 
physical world, was, as I have said, a simple unlet- 
tered man; but, though he could neither read nor 
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write, yet he could understand what was written 
upon the vellum of his common sense by the great 
Scribe who made him, and in obedience to the 
promptings of his generous soul, he no sooner had in- 
terpreted the handwriting of the Great I Am on 
his own cerebral wall, than he commenced practicing 
for the benefit of his race its God-like precepts. 
First on himself he commenced the practice of his 
new-found philosophy, and finding it to succeed be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations—startling as it 
was, he soon induced others to yield their long-cher- 
ished prejudices and try the heaven-born remedy. 

Each one who tried it first ‘‘marveled one with 
another, then cried, ‘‘ Behold! this man is surely of 
God, for he hath the power to cast out devils,” for 
all who went to him were immediately healed of 
their long-standing maladies, and went away rejoic- 
ing. 

At first, Priessnitz, who knew nothing, of course, 
of the doctrine of diseases,—merely prescribed for the 
simplest kind of ailments common in his own imme- 
diate neighborhood, but in process of time, his cures 
became known abroad, and he by much practice, and 
by virtue of great natural shrewdness and tact, be- 
came much skilled in detecting the causes of disease, 
and the most natural and efficient way of removing 
them; so much so, that people began to flock to him 
from all the land round about Silesia, among whose 
mountains, in an unostentatious hut, this great apos- 
tle of the only true medical gospel dwelt. 

It was not the ignorant and the unlearned who 
flocked hither merely, neither were it those whose ills 
were imaginary, but men and women of high de- 
gree,—whose educations and abilities were the great- 
est in the land, and whose diseases were too apparent 
in their effects to be mistaken,—ay, many of them 
could show, if not the hole in the side, the scar 
thereof. 

Time passed on, and every succeeding month left 
tokens, in shape of splints, bandages, crutches, and 
canes, &. Ko., in the humble peasant’s abode, that 
told of broken limbs restored, crooked ones made 
straight, and long-diseased and almost useless bodies 
made whole and as good as new again.“ 

Each successive cure, more wondrous than the rest, 
was the means of at least a dozen others similarly 
affeeted flocking to the great physician,” till Grae- 
fenberg, the native village of Priessnits, became— 
instead of one of the most unpretending and quiet 
little hamlets in the world — the most famous and 
greatly frequented resorts — especially of those in 
search of health and sound limbs, from the prince to 
the peasant, of every age and clime. At one time, 
I was told when in Europe, he had under his care 
eleven hundred patients ! 

So celebrated did this hamble German peasant be- 
come, that not only the wealthy and mighty of the 
world sought him opt, but even physicians of the 
highest eminence went to him, not merely to be cured, 
but to learn! 

Yet strange as it may seem to the merely scientific, 
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the most highly educated of the medical profession 
in Europe and elsewhere have for years thronged to 
the court of the mighty King of Physicians, to learn 
anew, acknowledging that all their former learning 
was as naught compared with the lessons taught by 
nature through her great disciple, Priessnitz. 

But let us do justice. Priessnitz, in turn, learned 
much from those who came to learn of him, especial- 
ly concerning the nature of intricate discases, the 
offects of violated law upon the system, physiology, 
&c. &c., so that now Priessnitz, so great have been 
his opportunities in these respects, has become quite 
an educated man, in one sense, and his treatment of 
diseases somewhat modified in consequence. 

So much for the history: now for the philosophy 
and superiority of the Water-Cure. 

The philosophy of the old school seems to be, that 
disease is an incarnate evil, having a local habitation 
and a name, and all that the physician is required to 
do is to eject it vi et armis” from the system! 

This they set about doing very much as a man 
would clear his cellar of rats! vis., by giving poison! 
as if a greater violation of physical law could atone 
for a lesser one; or that two wrongs could ever make 
a right. 

The Hydriatic or Water-Cure system is singply 
this: it presupposes that all men have transgressed 
the laws of health, and in consequence of this viola- 
tion, the physical energies have become impaired, 
and if long so, or much so, certain irritations, oxcite- 
ments, congestions, obstructions, inflammations, &c. 
Ko. &c., take place, to which we give the generic 
name Disease, and when any particular set of symp- 
toms occur we give it a special name, according to 
the manifestations, considering them all, both disease 
and the symptoms, as only the exponents—graciously 
vouchsafed—of the violation done within. 

Now we contend that the only legitimate way of 
curing & diseased person is, first, to stop all violation; 
secondly, to remove all obstructions in the way of 
the recuperative power; and thirdly, to assist nature 
in throwing to the surface all morbid matters—the 
retention of which in the system produces the diseas- 
ed action—twithout doing violence to the organic laws. 
„But this is simple common sense, no science about 
it,“ says one—true, but the age of reason, thanks to 
progression, is being come.” 

We will now proceed to give a brief description of 
the ‘‘ ways and means” to be used. 

We go with the Allopath as far as we possibly 
can; we acknowledge the necessity of a perfect ac- 
quaintance with anatomy, physiology, &c. &c. We 
even admit that emetics, cathartics, diaphoretics, 
diureties, astringents, emollients, anodynes, epispas- 
tics, emenagogues, stimulants, &c. &c., are all, and 
divers, more or less needed, in the great work of man’s 
redemption; but we contend, that instead of using 
as the allopath almost invariably does for 
these purposes, we have them all in a pail of water! 

For instance, warm water will answer all the pur- 


poses of any emetic, if only persevered in. Sits baths 
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and water injections are all-sufficient to regulate the 
bowels—in all cases—can anybody say as much for 
“physic?” Dry blankets with copious draughts of 
water will produce the most plentiful perspiration. 
Cold water, drank in large and oft-repeated doses, will 
prove most powerfully diuretic—applied cold to the 
inner membranes it proves astringent ; in form of wet 
bandages, &., emollient to a wonderful degree ; in 
that of a wet sheet, anodyne beyond all that the al- 
lopath ever dreamed of, even in his most morphitic 
dumbers. Applied in the form of ice, or very cold 
and oft-repeated wet cloths, it will do all that any de- 
cent blister-loving doctor could ask,—without any of 
the horrid concomitants of a blister of flies, —and 80 
on to the end of the chapter. 

How they do all this, we will now consider. Warm 
water produces vomiting from its insipidness and 
weight, producing an inverted action of the stomach 
which is sufficient to dislodge all offending matter. 
Sitz baths operate directly upon the portal system 
and liver, by driving the blood therefrom to the un- 
important parts immersed therein, thereby allowing 
the liver to act naturally and pour its bile into the 
alimentary canal, the stimulusof which is necessary 
to the proper action of the bowels, — injections of 
water assist, especially when the bowels are irritated 
or inflamed. Diaphoresis, or sweating, is produced 
Very naturally when, by means of blankets, &c., the 
heat of the body is allowed to accumulate. 

Diuresis, or flow from the kidneys, is also most nat- 
urally produced by the drinking of large quantities 
of water, it being one of the best diluents in the 
world. It differs from all other diuretics in not dis- 
turbing in any way the harmony of the system; this 
is equally true of all the other classes. As for its 
soothing or emollient effect, every one knows it; if not, 
let them apply it in case of a burn or the like. That 
very cold water is stimulant, is also well known. The 
way it produces the effect of a blister is simply from 
its intense action—when very cold or frozen—which, 
according to a law of God written upon our constitu- 
tion, will always produce reaction,—thus it will re- 
lieve internal congestions, &c., by its action on the 
surface the blood is forced to come to the capillaries 
and thereby give the diseased part a chance to recov- 
er its power, affording it meanwhile the greatest re- 
As an anodyne, it is, as I have said, in and of itself 
the greatest in the known world, ever giving instan- 
taneous relief in the most severe cases of pain: hence, 
if applied in the form of a wet sheet touching the 
whole nervous system, as it lies spread upon the sur- 
face, the relief which through this Nervo-Magnetic 
telegraph is carried to the brain, must be immense, 
and that it is so you have only to watch the coun- 
tenance of a person in a fit of the colic, when a wet 
sheet is first applied. 

In short, there is nothing that needs to be done 
that you cannot do with water and its auxiliaries,— 
if you only understand the proper way of using them— 
ten thousand times better than can possibly be done 
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With drugs, medicines, or dyestuffs. Let us use these, 
then, and avoid thereby being poisoned even by mis- 
take. I know what I speak—judge ye what I say. 


BRONOHITIS, OR MINISTERS’ SORE THROAT. 
BY o. v. THAYER, M. D. 


THis very singular disease attacks a particular 
class of persons, those who are in the habit of speak- 
ing in public, and in crowded and ill-ventilated rooms. 
When it gets a fair hold of its victim it is a constant 
(although a very disagreeable) companion. 

There has been much written upon this disease, 
and many methods of cure advised, but most of them 
without success. It affects the palate, tonsils, larynx, 
and bronchial tubes, and generally the digestive or- 
gans suffer more or less. Its progress at first is slow 
and insidious, oreeping on the person step by step, 
until the whole phenomena of the malady are devel- 
oped. Symptoms: —the patient complains of a con- 
stant tickling in the thront, as though something was 
lodged there, and he makes a great effort to dislodge 
it; but all his haming and coughing results in noth- 


ing but raising a small quantity of thick tenacious 


mucus. He feels better for a moment, and then the 
same disagreeable symptom returns, and the same 
hacking cough continues from week to week, hoarse- 
ness, a sensation of tightness across the chest, slight 
dyspnoea, acute pains darting through the upper por- 
tion of the lungs supervenes. On examining the 
throat you will find elongated palate, tumefied ton- 
sils, and the whole mucous membrane congested and 
dry, the natural function of the membrane to secrete 
healthy mucus destroyed. If the disease continues, 
the structure becomes thickened, mucous follicles en- 
larged, and the disease continues down the trachea, 
into the bronchial tubes, and finally, if not arrested, 
tubercular deposits take place, and consumption ter- 
minates the patient’s sufferings. 

The stomach is primarily or secondarily affected, 
the tongue is covered with a white coat slightly tin- 
ged with yellow, and there is considerable nervous 
irritation, palpitation of the heart, disturbed [sleep, 
and it is impossible to bring the mind to bear upon 
one subject for any length of time. 

These and many other symptoms develop them- 
selves from time to time as it progresses. TREAT- 
MENT.—Change the patient’s habits entirely; if he has 
been in the habit of public speaking, or teaching, 
stop it at once, pursue some other avocation. I gen- 
erally recommend farming. Throw off your cravat 
and expose your neck and chest; it is very essential 
that pure air should come in contact with the skin in 
order to stimulate it to a healthy action. Shun 
everything that has a tendency to irritate the lining 
membrane of the throat and lungs. Sleep in a well- 
ventilated room, and bathe the neck and chest often in 
cold water with considerable friction. Sitting baths 
two or three times a day, from thirty to forty minutes, 
duration, as cold as the patient can bear without 
chilling him, rubbing the neck and chest each time, 
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with the hand dipped in cold water, two minutes be- 
fore leaving the bath; wear a wet compress around 
the neck and chest every night. The dripping sheet 
is an admirable bath in this disease, and should be 
used morning and evening; gargle water in the throgt 
before drinking ; if the palate is elongated, clip it, 
especially if it is a source of irritation. Continue the 
above course with slight variation, according to the 
nature of the particular case, and you will seldom 
fail of a cure. I have treated quite a number of per- 
sons afflicted with this disease, and have never failed 
in one single instance of a cure. 

{In a conversation with Mr. Sranton, author of 
the Reformers of England, now Senator in the Legis- 
lature of New York, he remarked that he had been 
troubled much with bronchital affection, for several 
years, and the most effectual remedy that ho ever ap- 
plied, consisted simply in the use of wet bandages, 
worn on the neck. J—En. W.-C. J. 


OROUP CURED BY COLD WATER. 


THe following case shows tho curative effects of 
cold water in a very remarkable form. Our only 
son, six years of age, was taken with croup. A skill- 
ful allopathic physician was called, and we do not 
doubt he was attended in tho most approved way. 
Yet the child continued to grow worse, until all gave 
him up to die. In this our extremity we sent for Dr. 
Schiefferdecker, a cold water physician, but as he 
was obliged to return to his establishment in the 
country, and the child not being any better, wo sent 
for Dr. Weder, also a hydropathic physician, who ap- 
plied cold water in such a manner as insured the 
most astonishing success, for after a few hours the 
child was out of danger, and in a fow days entirely 
recovered. We and our friends, as well as many 
strangers who called upon us, were greatly surprised 
at this wonderful cure of an apparently hopeless case, 
and it created quite an excitement among our friends 
and neighbors, who knew of the severity of the disease. 
Since then we have used cold water in other diseases 
in our family, under the supervision of Dr. Weder, 
with the most marked success. We think it our 
duty to give this case to the public, that other parents, 
similarly situated, may find relief for their children, 
when ill with so distressing a disease, and also as a 
simple act of justice, and an acknowledgment of grat- 
itude to Dr. Weder, for his akillful treatment and 
humane attention to our suffering child. 

A. E. Love t, 176 North Third st. 

The above case is by far the most dangerous of the 
many I have had the fortune to cure by hydropathy. 

When I first saw the handsome and sensible child 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, he was lying in the arms 
of his weeping mother, and a daguerreotype was 
about to take the likeness of him whom all expected 
to lose a few minutes after. His whistling respira- 
tion and staring looks spoke loudly enough to the at- 
tentive observer. Ono of the relations present said 
it would be better to allow the patient to die in 
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peace, than to torment him with water, when a happy 
result was beyond reach. 

Although I had myself only one glimpse of hope, 
I resolved upon venturing my reputafion and the cro- 
dit of the system, in order to save, if possible, a life 
so dear to many. THE CURE consisted in thick fo- 
mentations of ice-water on the head and neck, which 
were changed every two to four minutes, and ahother 
wet linen (fourfold) on the chest and belly, which 
was also often repeated. The feet and legs, which 
were icy cold, were rubbed with dry hands for seven 
hours, by four strong persons; the patient had seve- 
ral injections of 60 degrees, and water of the same tem- 
perature for drink. It was not before 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, after seven painful hours, that I was able 
to announce to the sad parents the restoration to life 
of their beloved child. I shall never forget the im- 
pression of my words upon them. Next day, at 4 
o’clock in the morning (for I stood all the time, ex- 
cept one hour, with the patient), the skin began to 
become moist, and one hour after the child was 
washed down with tepid water. At 1 o'clock the 
patient Wished to eat something, which was granted. 
The rest of the cure was continued about the same 
way, only somewhat milder. On the seventh day the 
patient went strong and healthy out of doors. 

Philadelphia, 1849. Dr. WEDER. 


THES OOD-LIVER OIL HUMBUG. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Tue regular profession seem determined not to be 
outdone by the irregular trade, in the matter of dis- 
covering cures for consumption. Both have intro- 
duced to popular favor, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant,” scores of nostrums, more or 
less infallible. All have been tried faithfully, lauded 
extravagantly, certified strongly, and proved—delu- 
sions or cheats in the end. So it will continue to be, 
at least a few years longer; until the minds of the 
community are turned from this superstitious dream 
of specifics to the simple laws of being. 

Any physician of considerablo notice, say an au- 
thor of a pretty large-sized book, or a professor in 
some incorporated college, has but to announce to 
the world“ a new remedy,” and the whole land is 
agitated from centre to circumference. Invalids 
are everywhero starting up, with hopes renewed, 
but to be again moro cruelly deceived. All the drug- 
shop machinery is put in motion to manufacture the 
article or something similar. The doctors, anxious 
to keep up with the progress of science, run for the 
article, and prescribe it to all of the old, worn out, 
discouraged, drugged-to-death cases they have on 
hand. This gives a new impulse to business all 
round, and usually lasts for several years, when a 
new operation with a newer discovery supersedes it. 

The bustling speculation of the day in this line 
with the regular faculty is that dirty, filthy, greasy, 
excrement called cod-liver oil. This is said to possess 
fattening properties, and as consumption is a wasting 
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dente, the inference has been drawn that it is the 
thing. Iodine has been tried on exactly the same 
Muciple. Old rum with new milk has actually had 
aran” on the same beautiful theory. Those stimula- 
tng preparations of sweetened liquor, called Sar- 
Aparilla, are now having a race down the throats 


K people. on that same principle which mistakes a 
fattening for a healing process. Reader, look into 
your neighbor’s hog-pen (you, of course, do not 
keep one). Does the fattening process there carried 
a make the subjects of it healthy or sickly? Look 
st that portly, turtle-soup-eating Alderman. Does 
be become more healthy, or worse diseased, as his 
capacious Maw extends in all directions? Of the 


ed-liver oil, the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
tal peaks: 

“Sach is the demand for this comparatively new ar- 
tele, as a hopeful remedy in pulmonary diseases, 
that the question is said to be agitated among the 
draggists where they shall obtain a winter's supply. 
When it is recollected that some of tho manufactu- 
rers in Boston daily prepare several barrels, and that 
there are very many engaged in the same business in 
other cities, and along the whole Northern coast, 
for aught we know to Labrador, the quantity used 
by invalids is seen to be enormous. Consumption is 
a terrific malady, which annually carries off thou- 
ands upon thousands, and physicians have beon 
vbliged to confess their inability to stay its melan- 
choly progress. Is it surprising, then, that an oil, 
which is represented on authority commanding re- 
fect, as a remedy that ameliorates the disease, and 
in many instances actually porer the development 
«f tubercles, shpuld be sought for with avidity! Dr 
Kiolrey, now traveling in this country, [is he travel- 
ing as the agent of the manufacturers 11 has carried 
his investigation so far in regard to the utility of cod- 
rer oil, as to convince many discreet and cautious 
practitioners, that if there is any reliance to be placed 
@ any thing, in respect to arresting the destructive 
progress of some forms of consumption, it is this 
nauseous animal product. As wo have more than 
nae intimated, the quantity on sale of the genuino 
kind is probably not equal tothe demand, and there- 
fre unprincipled dealers and agents are thought to be 
resorting to gross and unpardonable deceptions, by 
udintzing lard oil, and by putting into requisition 
the livers of any and every fish, indiscriminately that 
is brought to the surface. 


LORD BYRON—Notices of HIS LIFE AND DEATH. 


Tertian Agne Cured by Water—Dislike of Corpulency—Meth- 
ods to reduce it Meat making him ferocious—Epesom Salts 
more stimulating than Wine — Bleeding. Blistering, and 
Physieking in last [Iness—Favorable Opinion of the Ameri- 
eans.—-MenkAx. 

Ix Moore's Life of Lord Byron (letter 359), the poet 
ays, “ You inquire after my health: it can’t be bad, 
for J cured myself of sharp tertian aguo in threo 
¥eoks with cold water, which had held my stoutest 
gondolier for months, notwithstanding all the bark 
of the apothecary, a circumstance which surprised 
br. Aglietti, who said it was a proof of great stami- 
da, particularly at so epidemical a season. I did it 
“tof dislike to the taste of bark (Peruvian), and 
‘weeeeded contrary to the prophecies of everybody.” 

was, when young, exceodingly fat, and as cor- 
annoyed him, he had recourse to every possi- 


ble means to change his temperament, and finally 
succeeded. At one time he lived for two months solely 
on biscuits and water, and was known, at intervals, 
almost to starve himself, allaying the pangs of hun- 
ger with smoking tobacco. Invited to a dinner party 
by a person unacquainted with his habits, he could 
partake of nothing on the table except potatoes, 
though on these he dined heartily, drinking as a bev- 
erageat the same time large draughts of vinogar. 
Very little food sufficed him, and he preferred fish 
to meat, for this extraordinary reason, that the latter, 
he said, rendered him ferocious.” 

The various preparations of aloohol did not stimu- 
late him, so purely nervous was his temperament. 
Letter 461: I think you, (Moore), told me at Venice 
that your spirits did not keep up without a little 
claret. I can drink and bear a good deal of wine (as 
you may recollect in England), but it don’t exhilar- 
ate. It makes me savage and suspicious, and even 
quarrelsome. The thing that gives me the highest 
spirits (it seems absurd, but true), is a dose of salts— 
I mean in the afternoon after their effect.” It is also 
related of Dryden, and several of the older poets, 
that they always took medicine when they were going 
to write anything of importance. 

In his last illness the physicians were desirous to 
bleed him, but this he violently objected to, alleging 
that he had promised his mother never to get bled, 
and that besides his aversion was stronger than his 
reason. Besides, is it not,” he asked, “asserted by 


Dr. Reid, in his Essays, that less slaughter is effected 


by the lanco than the lancet, that minuto instrament 
of mighty mischief?’ On the doctor remarking that 
theso observations related to the treatment of nervous 
rather than inflammatory complaints, he rejoined in 
an angry tone, Then who is nervous, if I am not? 
And do not the other words of Dr. Reid’s apply to 
my case, where he says, that drawing blood from a 
nervous patient is like loosening the chords of a music- 
al instrument, whose tones already fail from want of 
sufficient tension? Even before this illness you your- 
self know how weak and irritable I had become, and 
bleeding by increasing this state will inevitably kill 
me. Do with me whatever else you like, but bleed 
me you shall not. I have had several inflammatory 
fevers in my life, and at an age more robust and 
plethoric, yet I got through them without bleeding. 
This time also I will take my chance.” It would 
have been far better for him if he had, but his con- 
sent was finally gained by threatening him with in- 
sanity from the nature of his disease. He threw out 
his arm, and in an angry tone said, There, you are 
a set of cursed butchers, take away as much as you 
like and have done with it.” They seized the mo- 
ment and drew out about twenty ounces, yot the relief 
did not correspond to our hopes, and during the 
night the fear became stronger than before. Rest- 
lessness and agitation increased, and the intervals 
of delirium became more frequent. Next morning 
the bleeding was repeated, but the symptoms of in- 
flammation of the brain were stronger than before, 
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etc.” Then follows an account of his continued de- 
cline: the harder they worked, the worse he got, and 
soon, with bleeding, blistering, and physicking, was 
hastened to a state beyond the power of his attend- 
ants to torture him more. 

Byron thought highly of America, and greedily 
drank in all the praise that came from that quarter. 
In letter 456, he writes to Murray, ‘‘I have heard 
from England that my new books are well thought 
of, for instance, by American Irving, which is a 
feather in my cap.“ In letter 497, he also writes, 
J would rather have a nod from an American than 
a snuff-box from an emperor.” 

BENVENUTO OELLINI — HIS OURE BY OOLD 
WATER. 


Tus celebrated mechanician, whose inventive ge- 
nius surpassed the works of the ancients, and who 
was equally famed for medaling, jeweling, sculpturo 
and architecture, was once attacked, while at Rome, 
with an inflammatory fever and strong determination 
of blood to the brain. He was at last given up by 
his physician, Norcia, who told his attendant, ‘‘As 
long as there is life in his body send for me at all 
hours, for it is impossible to conceive how great a 
power of nature is in such a young man; but even if 
it should quite fail him, apply these few medicines one 
after another, and send for me. I will come at any 
hour of the night, and should be better pleased to 
save his life than that of any cardinal at Rome.” 
„When they were all gone out of the rodm I called, 
to Beatrice, who was near by, and begged of her to 
bring me a large basin which stood adjoining full of 
cold water. The girl ran directly and brought it. I 
desired her to hold it up to my mouth, telling her 
that if she would let me drink a large draught, I 
would make her a present of a new gown. Beatrice, 
who had stolen some things of value from me, and 
was apprehensive that the theft might be discovered, 
wished for nothing so much as my death. She, there- 
fore, let me at two draughts swill as much as I could 
swallow, so that I may say, without exaggeration, 
that I drank above a quart. I then covered myself 
with the bedclothes, and began to sweat and fell 
asleep.“ His attendant, of whose temporary ab- 
sence he had thus taken advantage, as soon as ho 
discovered the matter, soundly cudgeled the girl, and 
in great alarm sent for the doctor, who, to the sur- 
prise of all, found him so much better as to exclaim, 
c Oh! wonderful power of nature. She knows her 
own wants, and physicians know nothing!“ 

Tur Emperor CANG-HI AND Colo Warer.—The 
bonzes or priests of China still dabble in physio. 
Thus some of them attempted to cure the famous 
Chinese Emperor, Cang-hi, of an intermittent fever, 
by means of prayers and incantations, assisted by 
frequent draughts of cold water, but failed. 

Dr. Harvey AND THE WATRR-CURR.— That the 
demonstrator of the circulation of the blood was a 
believer in the Water-Cure, may be inferred from his 
practice on himself. When he had the gout he would 


88.82 
sit with his legs bare, even if it were frost on the 
leads of his house. He would then put them into a 
pail of cold water, till he was almost dead with oold, 
then betake himself to his stove, and all was gone. 


CLOTHING IN OONSUMPTION AND OTHER 
DISEASES.* 


BY JOEL SHEW, M. D. 


Wuen I put woolen on the feet, I suppose too 
much caloric was retained upon the surface, so 
that the difference between its temperature and 
the surrounding air was made greater; in other 
words, the air about the feet appeared colder 
than it really was, or greater at least than before. 
It is to be observed, too, that in all these cases, 
linen being thicker than woolen, may to some 
extent prevent circulation by its pressure; but 
the principal cause of the feeling of coldnese 
which I experienced is, I think, to be explained 
on the principle to which I have just alluded. 

I was myself, some years since, very feeble in 
health for a time. I judge no one can possibly 
be more sensitive to the unpleasant feeling of cold 
than I was; but, by persevering in cold bathing du- 
ring one whole cold winter, with Croton water, in 
the city of N. York, and at the same time exercis- 
ing freely, and living upon a well-selected diet 
of farinaceous articles and fruits. with a moder- 
ate use of milk, L became hardy and strong; and 
by the second winter of my experiment could en- 
dure cold apparently better than ever before in 
my life. I could then, as I do now, wear the 
same linen shirts, without under-garments of any 
kind, without any discomfort, and, as I believe, 
with positive good. True, when going from a 
warm room, I am in the habit of putting on an 
overcoat or cloak, which is sufficient to protect 
me from the cold; but as to my under-garments, 
they are the same the year round, and I wear no 
weolen whatever, except in the form of external 
clothing. Now in experience of this kind we see 
how much habit in subjecting one's surface to the 
cold has to do in enabling the body to withstand 
its effects. 

That a mere warming of the surface, or in- 
creasing the temperature of the body generally, 
is of itself not sufficient to enable it to withstand 
the effects of cold, is clearly proved by the fact 
that spirit-drinkers always suffer most and die 
soonest under great exposure to fatigue and cold. 
Spirit we know stimulates the system; it increases 
the action of the heart and arteries, and makes 
the skin warmer; and notwithstanding it was look- 
ed upon for ages as being one of the best means 
of protecting the living body from severe expos- 
ures of this kind, it has been abundantly proved 
that water-drinkers always endure such hard- 
shipe best. 
he best rules, then, which I can give in re- 
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gud to clothing for consumptive persons, as well 
s others, are these: 

l. Remember always that we are much more 
liable to suffer from too great an amount of heat 
than from that of cold. 

2 That our sensations deceive us on the side 
of warmth, and not of cold; in other words, we 
cannot acquire the habit of being habitually too 
eld without feeling it, but we may easily ac- 
quire the habit of being too warm when our sen- 
tations do not tell us that we are so. 

3. That soft, spun linen is of all substances the 
most cleanly, healthful, pleasant, and at the same 
time the most agreeable to the sensations, provid- 
ed that in connection we are properly shielded 
from cold. 

4. That we should always strive to wear as 
little clothing as possible, provided it be at the 
same time sufficient to guard the system prop- 
erly against the changes of temperature to which 
we are subjected. 

5. That whatever article is worn next to the 
surface, the cleaner it is kept, the oftener it is 
aired, the better. We should always Cange our 
clothing at least morning and evening of each 
day. This latter rule is especially practicable to 
the sick. 

I wieh here again to enforce the remark, that 
all changes to the less amount of clothing can be 
made much more easily in connection with tepid, 
cool, or cold bathing, managed according to the 
individual's strength. Tepid water even is in 
fact cooling to the surface, and is therefore to be 
ranked with the cold bath, which is suited tu 
those who are in very feeble health, to consump 
tive patients in the last stages of the disease, 
and to all who are greatly debilitated from what- 
ever cause. The less the strength, be it remem- 
bered, the less all cold can be borne. 

Consumptive persons who are in the habit al- 
ready of wearing woolen next to the surface, 
should not, as n general thing, especially im the 
latter stages of the disease, remove it all at once. 
Put first a linen shirt underneath it, or if that can- 
not be had, cotton, which is next best. In some 
cases, wearing two shirts of linen or muslin will 
be found better than to retain the woolen; but 
whenever it is necessary let the woolen be re- 
tained, only do not let it come next to the skin. 
Should an individual, at first, feel somewhat 
colder for putting linen under the woolen, let the 
skin be well rubbed with the hand wet in cold 
water just before making the change; it will 
then be easily borne. The individual may wrap 
up a little more externally at the same time. 

Before closing what I have to say on the sub- 
ject of clothing, I will remark in regard to that 
most excellent work, “The Principles of Physiol- 
ogy appia to the Preservation of Health, and 

to the Importance of Physical and Mental Edu- 
tion”—the authot of which, Dr. Andrew Combe, 
is now no more among the living, and whose work 
I could wish might be placed in the hands of 
every family that can read—that I consider he 
cad one radical error in his recommendation of 
flannel worn next to the skin. Certainly Doctor 


Combe was in general a most accurate interpre- 

ter of the laws of nature; but in this one, thing, 

he, like many others, was manifestly in error. 
(To be continued.) 


STRONG TESTIMONY—BOWEL OOMPLAINTS. 


Mitton, Stark Co., Ohio. 


I wItt give some of the first results of the Water- 
Cure in this neighborhood, where it had hardly been 
heard of three months ago by a majority of our peo- 
ple. This place, and adjoining country, had been 
sadly afflicted with the epidemic, dysentery, which 
baffled the skill of the Regulars most effectually. 
Young and old, alike fell victims to its unrelenting 
attacks. 

Scarcely one over the age of fifty, or under the age 
of ten, escaped death when attacked, under the regu- 
lar treatment. I witnessed these things with regret, 
but could not prevail upon those afflicted to try what 
I felt confident was the only effectual remedy. My 
mother (aged fifty-seven) was at length attacked. 
After having tried several of the cure-alls, which only 
aggravated the intensity of the pains, she finally 
consented to submit to the Water treatment, which, 
in two days, removed all pain, and entirely checked 
all bloody discharges. 

A second case, was that of a brother who had an 
attack, when a regular practitioner was called in, 
who gave an emetic, which failed in producing the 
expected result. Next, he gave him several doses of 
Dover’s Powders to sweat him, which also failed. 
He thus spent two and a half days in his vain 
attempts. When he said he was at the end of his 
string, I was then called on to try the effects of 
water. When I came, I found bim in a high general 
fever. I took him through two rubbing wet sheets. 
which allayed the goneral fever. By pursuing the 
course as nearly as possible, laid down by Dr. Shew, 
(which a person here, by the way, must modify con- 
siderably, at least in the temperature of the water, 
cold water being regarded as very dangerous,) not- 
withstanding all the difficulties that were to be en- 
countered, (owing to the prevailing ignorance in 
respect to water,) the bloody discharges were nearly 
checked in about five days. Water was used to 
check the too frequent evacuations, for some time 
longer, with considerable success. When the danger 
was well nigh over, his wife came to the conclusion 
that Laudanum and Castor Oil might do some good, 
and could do no harm. I protested against its use, 
but all of no avail; the Doctor had said that they 
could do no harm. I left, and water was dispensed 
with. After using Laudanum, Castor Oil, and final- 
ly Crow-foot tea, for eight days, the evacuations 
became fearfully frequent, and I was again called in, 
and solicited to give another course of water ; to 
which I consented, on condition that he would con- 
sent to use the water as it should be, and leave medi- 
cine where it ought to be, to which he consented. In 
a short time, by pursuing the treatment as prescribed 
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in the Water-Cure Journal, for diarrhœœa, the dis- 
charges were checked. 

A third case was a boy, eight years old, who was 
attacked with violent pains, which continued for 
sevon days, when tho attending physician said he 
eould not recover. Three days after, I was requested 
to apply water—that the boy must die, and the water 
could do no more than kill. Water was accordingly 
applied, and in about four days the pains were re- 
moved, and the bloody evacuations checked. 

There were several other cases of slight attacks, 
checked very soon by the use of water. ` 

We were indebted to the Water-Cure Journal for 
all the information in relation to the treatment of 
dysentery by water. A publication, by the way, 
worth ten times its present cost. The above are some 
of the good results of it. 


THE AGE FoR CHILDREN TO LEARN To Sina.— 
The earliest age—say six years—is the most appro- 
priate for learning to sing; when the voice and ear, 
so obedient to external impressions, are rapidly de- 
veloped, and improved, defects corrected, and musical 
capabilities awakened. With some children, a few 
weeks’ practice suffices to change the entire character 
of their voices; which, though ab first weak and in- 
different, and of almost no extent, become strong, 
extended, clear, and in some cases of fine quality. 
The Lunes, also, become expanded, by thus exer- 
cising the voice, and a consumptive tendency removed. 
Every child should LEARN To SING. 


REVIEWS. 


Curonic Diseases, especially the Nervous Disxa- 
S OF Women. By D. Rosch. Published by 
Fow.ers & Weis. Mailable, price 25 cents. 


We have space in the present number only to 
ANNOUNCE the publication of this very important 
Book, and to copy the Translator’s PREFACE, and 
Author’s INTRODUCTION, which, together, will give 
but an imperfect idea of the work. 

In the translation of the following work, I have 
hoped to benefit my fellow-men—to make them 
parer, truer men. 

“ believe that many need but to KNow that the 
were injuring themselves, their consorts, and their 
offspring, to rise superior to Penis and perverted 
passion, as moral, intellectua idan 

„Then only can they stand in their true position, 
and then only can the race which follows be more 
worthy its god-like destiny. 

There are some es in the work which I do 
not Approve ; but in justico to tbe author, I have 
published the whole. The world must judge it. 

“I only hopo it may make many a man ‘the 
chaste husband of one wife.’ — THE TRANSLATOR.” 

t INTRODUCTION.— Who does not know that there 
are diseases of which almost every one in life is suf- 
fering, more or less; diseases which follow many to 
their graves, diseases which, because of their uni- 
versality, attract little or no attention ? 

“ Who is not surprised at witnessing the daily in- 
crease of hospitals, medical colleges, men, and books, 
and at tho same time the frightful increase of human 
maladies ? 

« Whose heart is not filled with pity to see man- 


| man, and make him ha 


kind suffering under such a burden of atemp, 
when he reflects that man came from the hands of 
his Creator as perfect and as healthful as the beast 
of the forest and the bird of the air ? 

„Who has not often heard the assertion, that all 
these evils are inseparably connected with the pro- 
gress of civilization, while their true cause is in the 
violation of nature’s laws? And who does not con- 
clude that the judgment of civilized mankind must 
be erroneous, when digression from the path of 
nature is entitled ‘ THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION,’ 
while at the same time medicines are resorted to, in 
order to correct the consequences of their imprudence, 
and neutralize their follies ? 

“ Truer civilization must preserve the health of 
ier; it must in every re 
spect elevate him ABovE the brute, and its progress 
must not bring him incessantly nearer to nis dissola- 
tion, as has been the case with all nations which 
history has seen emerging from a state of barbarism, 
and passing through one of sickly refinement, into 
one of premature decay. 

The chronic diseases, and especially those so- 
called nervous diseases of women, are so various and 
so life-embittering, as to have always engaged a 
large share of the attention of medical practitioners ; 
and very properly so, since we may safely say, that 
one half of all human misery would be removed, 
could these be anhihilated, or even overcome. 

It is melancholy to contemplate those terrible 
hysterical disorders, those hydra-headed monsters, 
which transform the dwellings of s0 many happy 
families into the abodes of misery; those giants, 
which have for centuries withstood all the orthodoxy 
of the schools, and not only wrrusroop, but grown 
more luxurious daily ; and which, when overcome in 
one form, assume ten new ones for the emergency. 
They are beyond description, and being so 0 
disguised, are seldom recognized, and thus secretly 
exert an influence of incredible power. 

If we knew that hysterics manifest themselves, 
according to their violence and circumstances, in the 
form of excessive tenderness, false sensibility, fear, 
pride, jealousy, disposition to slander, discontented- 
ness, Nae temper, revenge, intolerance, h isy, 
untruth, inconsistency, weakness of mind, delirium, 
etc. ; that they are accompanied by heat, congestion 
of blood in the head, cramps, convulsions, cold, chills 
over The body, sleeplessness at night and drowsiness 
by day, want of appetite, faintness, exhaustion, pal- 
pitation of the heart, and an infinite chain of morbid 
vo ms—if we consider these facts, wo shall have 

e key to thoso ridiculous scenes, peevishness, and 
discord which are so frequent in married life, and 
which so often sap the foundations of domestic hap- 
pinoss ; and we shall ascertain that not the HYSTERI- 
CAL woman, but the one who is nor So, forms the 
exception to the rule. 

„The wide-spread existence of these affections, 
which are to met with, more or less, in every 
family, makes a woman (physically speaking) always 
a mystery, and produces those bitter disappointments 
which are so often the subjects of regret, and lead us 
to imagine that God has constituted woman incapa- 
ble of the office which nature has assigned her, as no 
collateral agents can avail in correcting their delete- 
rious influences, no scholar can explain their exist- 
ence, and nono of the countless treatises, which cen- 
turies have produced, can afford relief.“ 


This work should be read by all married people, 
and especially by those contemplating marriage. 


In Press, and will be published early in January, 
1850, Water AND VEGETABLE Diet, by the oele- 
brated Doctor Lams, of London; with Notes 
and Additions, by Jokl. Suew, M. D. Price, 50 
cents. 
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Conscmption, its Prevention and Cure, by the 
Water Treatment, with advice concerning Ham- 
orrbage from the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Sore Throat. By JoeL Suew, M. D. 
Fow ers & WELLS, Publishers, price 50 cents. 


In our next number, we hope to give a more 
comprehensive description of this valuablo work. 
Orders for these works may be sent to the pub- 
lishers, in connection with the names of subscribers 
for the Journal. Care should always be taken to 
SrecIFY which work is desired, and the number of 
copies wanted. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Docrors Commne Over.—Every week we 
hear of physicians of the drug school expressing their 
pertial or complete conversion to the superiority of 
the Water-Cure system. Though they come over 
to help us” at present one by one, the time is not far 
distant when the doctors of all other schools will 
wheel into the ranks of Hydropathy by whole pla- 
toons, or wheel out of the doctoring line entirely. 
The following communication from br Spencer, of 

n, Indiana, is a specimen of many ve been 
a practitioner of medicine for some years in this place, 
am well known, and though it is hard for the people 
to consent to let me try a new remedy, yet there are 
exceptions among them, and I have applied water 
with the best effects after other means had failed 
when I was confident that medicine could not save 
the patient. I have so many cases to relate that I 
ha y think it worth while to state particulars. I 
would ask any honest physician what can be done 
with medicine in a case of remittent fever with in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the stomach? 
In such a case it rather aggravates the symptoms 
but the wet sheet will produce the best effects. Í 
have proved this to a demonstration. In difficult 
cases, and in fact in almost any case, unless the at- 
tendants have some confidence in and knowledgo of 
the remedy it is hardly worth while to recommend it 
as it will rarely be applied properly unless you stand 
over them yourself; this is one great reason why Í 
do not use water moro and medicine less. 8 
„ Brnxs Ax D ScALps.—I have been for many years 
in the habit of secluding as much as possible the 
burnt part from the air, but what I have proved to 
be the best means, is a wet bandage. 

“As I am, for the first time, making a trial to 
communicate with you, and to add my testimony in 
favor of the great work of reform, I hope you will 
lay aside the critic. I wish you success, and shall try 
again to renew my list of subscribers. Hoping 
you will continue the Journal on as favorable terms 
as possible, in order that it may have a still more 
extended circulation, I am, with sentiments of high 
esteem, your friend and well wisher, 

“ Eruan Spencer, M. D.” 


Locx's PATENT PORTABLE CHAMPER SHOWER 
Batus.—We have called attention to the excellence 
of these Baths before, yet again refer to them, main- 
ly to answer questions which are frequontly put to us 
by many of our readers. The prices of these Baths 
are from eight to eighteen dollars. They can be 
shipped conveniently to any port, by sea, lake, river, 
or canal. The cost for transportation when sent as 
freight is but trifling. They are so arranged as to 
be usable, even by a child, and are really quite orna- 
mental. Every family should be provided with one 
of these superior Baths. 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESSION. 


Tue gloomy night is breaking, 
E’en now the sunbeams rest, 

With a faint but cheerful radiance, 
On the hill-tops of the West. 


The mists are slowly rising 
From the valley and the plain, 
And a spirit is awaking 
That shall never sleep again. 


And ye may hear that listen, 
e spirft’s stirring song, ' 
That surges like the ocean, 
With its solomn bass along ! 


“Ho! can ye stay the rivers, 
Or bind the wings of Light, 

Or bring back to the Morning 
The old departed Night! 


„Nor shall ye check my impulse, 
Nor stay it for an hour, 

Until Earth’s groaning millions 
Have felt the healing power!“ 


That spirit is Progression, 
In the vigor of its youth ; 
The foeman of Oppression, 
And its armor is the TRUTH. 


Old Error with its legions 
Must fall beneath its wrath: 
Nor blood, nor tears, nor anguish 
Will mark its brilliant path. 


But onward, upward, heavenward ! 
The Spirit still will soar, 

Till Peace and Love shall triumph, 
And FaLseHoop reign no more. 


Mre. SwissHeLmM on Col. o Water.—Mrs. Swise- 
helm, whom the country cannot afford to lose for a 
week, has been disabled for several weeks by an 
attack of guinsy—a constitutional enemy of hers, it 
seems—from which she is now recovering. She thus 
discourses on the remedy : 

The only true remedy for these things is to keep 
the system in order, by obeying the laws of health, 
and we feel positivoiy ashamed of having abused our 
health until we became so ill. We fancied we had 
overcome this, our constitutional disease, by simply 
bathing re 7 and taking care; but for some 
time we had neglected every rulo, and deserved our 

unishment fichly. We used to have it from once to 
foar times a year, under the care of the best physi 
cians. Gradually, we quit the doctors and gradually 
ot rid of the discase, until we did not have it for 
five years. We have made up our mind now, never 
to have a symptom of it again for ten, for whenever 
we catch cold, feel stupid and miserable, we will be 
ked away in a cold, wet sheet until all the bad 
Kanon are soaked out of our system, and then 
there will be nothing for quinsy to feed upon. It will 
take a good deal of cold water to wash all the dru 
out of our system, but the mill-race runs through the 
yard, and we will drink and wash until we turn into 
a fish, or get rid of a sore throat. 


THe WATRR-CUnE Jounnat is filled with reading 
matter that is more valuable for the preservatidh of 
Human Life, than all the drugs in the Universe— 
read it and profit by it.—Free Mountaineer. 
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Loxoxvrrr.— That personal habits have much 
more to do with long life than locality, is evident 
from the following statistics. 


NAME. AGE. PLACE 


ALBUMA Marc 150 Ethiopia. 
Titus FULLONIAS 150 Benonia. 
ABRAHAM PAIBA 142 S. Carolina. 
Dumitur RADULY 140 Transylvania. 
Countess DEMOND 140 Ireland. 
James SAND 140 Staffordshire. 
WIPE or DITTO 120 $ 
HENRY JENKYNS 169 Yorkshire. 
THomas PARR 152 Shropshire. 
Fråxcıs Bons 121 . France. 
A. GoLDSMITY 142 ‘£ 

ARET PATTEN 188 Scotland. 
WILLIAM ELLIS 130 Liverpool. 
CHRIST. DRAKENBERG 146 Norway. 
Rıcuard Lioyp 33, Wales. 
James HAYLEY 112 Cheshire. 
JohN WILSON 116 Suffolk. 
Louis CORNARO 100 Venice. 
JANE REEVE 103 Essex. 
Mara. or WINCHESTER 105 Hampshire. 
AGNES MILBURNE 116 London. 


In this table, which we might have greatly extend- 
ed, aro included places of almost every variety of 
soil and climate. 

‘ Venice, built literally in water; France, with its 
mild and genial warmth ; the fierce and biting winds 
of Norway ; and even the West Indies, proverbial 
for heats and moisture, being almost specific, as is 
thought, in cutting down the human stamina—have 
alike permitted longevity. Jane Reeve lived to a 
hundred and three, In the marshy county of Essex. 
Hippocrates lived to a hundred amd four, in the deli- 
cious island of Cos. Albuma Marc reached a hun- 
dred and four, in the sultry interior of Ethiopia; and 
Drakenberg reached to within four years of that time, 
on the steril mountains of Norway. Such contrasts 
seem to indicate that climate, except in extreme 
cases, and where the air is poisoned by the decay of 
organic matter, or such like causes, has little or no 

cific influence on longevity, and bid defiance to all 
efforts at philosophizing on the subject.” 


THE FRMAIX Dress.— A correspondent of the 
Water-Cure Journal, who professes to be a Coun- 
try Girl,” prone to rambling in the woods, suggests a 
style of dress better adapted to such exercise than 
that which has prevailed from time immemorial. It 
is as follows: 

Stout calf-skin gaiters; white trowsers made after 
the Eastern style, loose, and confined at the ankle 
with a cord; a green kilt, reaching nearly to the 
knees, gathered at the neck, and turned back with a 
collar, confined at the waist with a scarlet sush tied 
upon one side, with short sleeves for summer, and 
long sleeves for winter, fastened at the wrist; a green 
turban made in the Turkish mode. 

“ With such a dress, says this Amazonian inno- 
vator, I can ride on horseback, row a boat, spring 
& five-rail fence, climb a tree, or find my way throug 
a nbrier swamp, setting aside the extra feeling of 
wild, daring freedom one possesses when thus equip- 

and alone in the woods.” 

If so slight a change of costume can produce in 
girls genorally any considerable part of these effects, 
even if they should not be able to stand wolves, wild- 
cats, or screech-owls in the woods, it is worth trying. 
The mothers of our American men are half-spoilt by 
being shut up in stove-heated rooms, which might be 
rent women-and-baby-kilns—for they certainly do 
kilf che courage and strength out of them.—Boston 
Chronot ype. 

We have another article on this subject, from 


Anonymous, which will appear in an early num- 
ber. r female friends seem in EARNEST in this 
matter, and are determined to AGITATE the subject, 
until a REFORM shall be established in WOMEN’S 
DRESSES.— Eds. W. C. J. 


GENTLEMEN—Last Juno I read for the first time 
sevoral numbers of your Water-Cure Journal. I had 
before read The Water-Cure Manual,” but did not 
know of the Journal. I immediately subscribed for 
it, and have lent or given away several copies to my 
friends. Although 1 have as yet obtained but one 
new subscriber, Thope in time to secure many more, 
for I consider the Water-Cure as destined to triumph 
over all other methods of treatment, and regard it 
as one, and a very important aida of the good 
time coming, —the millennium, when holiness and 
purity will reign in the earth. i 

For a few months past, a friend of mine has been 
troubled with Bronchitis, in its incipient stages, com- 
bined with a derangement of the digestive organs. 
The regular physicians to whom he has applied, pro- 
nounce the bronchitis incurable, though it may per- 
haps be partially relieved. I, of course, have strong- 
ly pressed the merits of Water-Cure,” and have 
succceded in prevailing on him to wear tho wet jacket, 
and bathe every morning. But I feel that this is not 
sufficient to meet the case, that is, he necds a more 
powerful, general treatment. I think, perhaps, if I 
could find two or three instances where bronchitis has 
been cured by this treatment, with an account of the 
treatment, I might prevail on him to visit a Water- 
Cure establishment. P. A. J 


Dr. TraLL’s WATRER-C VRR Institutes. — The 
oountry establishment, at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
has one of the finest localities in the world. New 
buildings are in process of erection, planned on a 
large and commodious scale. hen completed 
they will afford the invalid one of the most attract- 
ive places of resort in the country. In consequence 
of their unfinished state the establishment has been 
closed for the winter. It will be reopened on the Ist 
of April. 

His city establishment, at No. 15 Laight street, 
one door from St. John’s Park, enjoys one of the 
most open, airy, quiet and pleasant situations in New 
York. It is provided with four bathing-rooms on 
three different floors, two of which are a warm, 
day and night, through the cold season. e house 
is admirably arranged for winter treatment. It was 
opened nearly three years ago, and has always had 
an extensive patronage. A goodly company of inva- 
lids in various stages of pro toward health can 
always be found there, with a number of young gen- 
tlemen, who, having health, intend to keep it by 
learning the way of eating to live.“ Medical gen- 
tlemen who remain skeptical as to the great cures 
pretended to have been done by water treatment, 
would do well to. visit Dr. Trall’s establishment. 
They will be welcome to call at any time, and can 
then and there see and hear for themselves ‘‘ whether 
these things be so.” 


News FROM GRAEPENBERG.—During the last year 
there were eight hundred and „ patients 
treated at Graefenberg, of whom only four died. 


eee Consumption, its Prevention and Care, noticed tn 
the Review department, of the present number, for the treat- 
ment of this disease. 
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Tas SPINE, ITS INJURY AND TREATMENT.—Two 
ears ago I injured my spine just at the small of my 
k, by jumping; in consequence of which I was 
not able to labor, and at the expiration of one year 
it became very crooked and weak, and one of my 
legs was partiy numb—I then called a physician, 
who applied a strong liniment, and a plaster to my 
back, and gave me large doses of physic now and 
then, for one month. This made me worse and 
worse. Then I applied to two other physicians, and 
both said my recovery was doubtful, and said sores 
must be made on my back as the most effectual rem- 
edy. I told them I resolved to die a natural death, 
for I feared they would kill me with such treatment. 
I then commenced the Water-Cure treatment at 
home ander the direction of Mr. John Ball, one of 
my neighbors, who is noted for his unbounded benev- 
olence, his deep reflection, and for his good success in 
the Water-Cure treatment. I have continued the 
practica for nearly one year according to what we 
could learn from the Water-Cure Manual, the Water- 
Cure Journal, and our experience, and now 1 am a 
well man, able to perform hard labor, such as chop- 
ing, rolling logs, and can even run and jump, and 
ve not had a cold since I commenced the Water 
treatment. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
North Eaton, Ohio. 


Tue Secret or Warm FxEr.—Many of the colds 
which people are said to catch, commence at the 
feet. To keep those extremities constantly warm, 
therefore, is to effect an insurance against the almost 
interminable list of disorders which spring out from 
a ‘‘slight cold,” and at the risk of being thought 
trifling, and of telling people what they know already, 
I beg to remind them of the following simple rules: 

First. Never be tightly shod. Boots or shoes, when 
they fit closely, press against the veins of the foot, 
an vent the free circulation of the blood. When, 
on the contrary, they do not embrace the foot too 
tightly, the blood gets fair play, and the 8 left 
between the leather and the stocking are filled witha 
comfortable supply of warm air. ose who have 
handsome feet will, perhaps, be slow to adopt this 
dictum ; but they are urgently recommended to sacri- 
fice a little neatness to a great deal of comfort and 
safety, by wearing what the makers call easy shoes. 

Second. Never sit in damp shoes. It is often im- 
agined, that unless they be positively wet it is not 
necessary to change them when the feet are at rest. 
This is a fallacy ; for when the least dampness is ab- 
sorbed into the sole, it is attracted further to the foot 
itself by its own heat, and thus perspiration is dan- 

gerously checked. any person may prove this by 
trying the experiment of neglecting the rule; and his 
feet will feel cold and damp after a few minutes ; al- 
though, on taking off the shoe and examining it, it 
will appear to be perfectly dry. 

Did every one follow theso rules, there would be no 
more cold feet. 


CHRONIC ERYSIPELAS AND SaL» Rueum.—Ex- 
tract from a letter from a missionary in Western Mli- 
nois. x 

For one year and a half past I have been tly 
troubled with a SaLT Raeu{m. It has aad mo 80 
severely at times, that I have been apprehensive that 
I must stop hing. Mrs. B. is so afflicted with 
2 ‘Chronic Erysipelas,’ of eight years’ standing, I 
have sometimes thought that the Hydropathic treat- 
ment might effect acure. If you can give any in- 
formation by which we could find relief, we shall be 


atly obliged.” 
or Chr ipelas and Salt Rheum. — These 


Chronic E 
complaints require a moderate course of general bath- 
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ing, and a rigid dietary system. The bathing appli- 
cations should be topid at first. The pack is the beat 
single process, followed by tepid shallow bath or 
tepid wet rubbing sheet. Avoid pork, grease, salted 
meats or fish, and eschew salts and spices. The food 
can hardly be too plain, or coarse. The quantity 
also must be regulated by strict moderation. 


Sore Teats 1n Cows.—P. Hallock gives the fol- 
lowing directions for the management of cows that 
have sore teats. : 

Take a full pail of cold water, and wash and rub 
the sores well. Use the whole pail full of water be- 
fore milking, which cools the teats, or reduces the 
fever, and the cow will stand perfectly still. After 
milking, use half as much more cold water, cleans- 
ing the bag and teats well, and ina few days the 
sores will be healed. This is not all the good you 
will receive. You will have clean milk, and that is 
the way to make clean butter. 


More TeEstimony.—Extract from a letter . 
addressed to Dr. Roof, from one of his patients resid- 
ing at Woodville, Miss. My health hae been im- 
proving all the time since I left you, though I have 
practiced no more of the Water-Cure' than simply 
a cold bath every morning. Occasionally I have 
taken a sitz bath during the day in warm weather, 
but not with an pa heel at all. Wherever I go 
I am spreading the glories dnd successes of the Water- 
Cure, and mean personally to hold by it to my dying 
day. I am confident—indeed, I cannot be blind to 
the fact that it has done a great deal for me, and I 
am unwilling that others should be ignorant of its ef- 
ficacies.”.—G. B. N. W. ' 


WATER-CURE 1n Troy.—Dr. N. BEDoRTHA, who 
has been successfully engaged in the Water-Cure Es- 
tablishment at New Lebanon Springs, is now at an 
establishment at No. 39 Fifth st., Troy, N. Y., where 
he has all the facilitics for thorough treatment. He 
expects to return to New Lebanon Springs the lst of 
May next. Those who wish to practice Hydropathy 
in the winter, which is for many discases the best 
season, will find tho establishment at Troy well ar- 
ranged for that purpose. 


ReaL Economy—ProeressiveE.— “Tobacco which 
has been chewed once, may be rendered fit for chew- 
ing a second time, by dipping it in vinegar and water 
and drying it in the sun. A colored gentleman in 
the city sells hundreds of pounds per week, which 
has been renewed in this manner. e can safely re- 
commend it, as he has chewed all of ‘it himself, and 
knows it to be genuine.“ Exchange paper. 

WELL, REALLY! improvements are being made in 
everything, and the above is not less valuable than 
novel—for, to judge ef the almost universal use of 
the weed, and the alarming sterility of the old tobac- 
co fields, we have occasion to anticipate a scarcity 
of the article to supply the demand, at nd distant 
day ; therefore, if the old quids can be regenerated 
#0 as to go through the mill again, the world will 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. Be- 
sides, we like the idea in another point of view: the 
tobacco having been once used, has lost no small 
share of its nauscous qualities, and will therefore be 
more agrecable to the taste, and far less injurious to 
the nerves. This, truly, is a utilitarian age—vorily, 
we live in a day of progress. 
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In SYRACUSE, a city of TEN THOUSAND INHABI- 
TANTS, we regret to say, no bathing accommodations 
can be found. While there last September, at the 

at Srarx Fair, we stopped at one of the first 
class hotels, in the hope of enjoying a refreshin 
shower bath, after riding all day in the railroa 
cars. But, on inquiring of the landlord, we were 
informed that · No such thing could be found in the 
City of Syracuse.” Who will take the hint, and 
supply this most desirable of all luxuries to the jaded 
and worn traveler! 


Pusuic Barus IN Utica, N. Y.—Mr. Wm. S. 
Seear, No. 46 Liberty stroct, is now fitting up a set 
of Baths for the accommodation of citizens, and such 
travelers as may have occasion to sojourn there. Of 
their NECESSITY no question exists, and we take 
pleasure in informing our hydropathic friends where 
they may find this luxury in Utica. 

A Freak or NaturE.—Two imens of a singu- 
lar vegetable were recently taken from the garden of 
Wm. Choate, Esq., of Dery, N. H. Seeds of squash 
and watermelons were both planted in the same bed. 
The result appears to be a vegetable, half squash and 
half melon—in both cases, the melon the larger end, 
the squash the neck, and the line of distinction be- 
tween the two is distinctly shown. 

WE ARE HAPPY TO LEARN that our valued corres- 
pondent, Dr. E. A. Kirrrep@e, of Boston, is doing 
a good business at his Hydropathic Institution, in 
Franklin street, where they substitute fun for physic, 
and wet sheets for blisters, &c. Tho New England- 
ers know who’s who! 
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“A New Yerar’’—Tae Water-Core JOURNAL ror 
1850—Ocr IMPROVEMENTS, AND PRosrrors.— With the 
present number we commence A NEW voLUME. With pros- 
pects never before so encouraging, we are now enabled to 
present our readers with an additional quantity of the 
choicest matter on all subjects to which the Journal is de- 
voted. Our types are new, paper good, and printing well 
done, as every one will admit. 

Co- Wonxrxs in our Hypropatutc Reror™ are daily 
increasing all over the land, and new subscribers are daily 
added to our rapidly increasing subscription list. We ven- 
ture the assertion, that there is not another HeattH PxRkior- 
ical in the United States whose circulation equals that of the 
WATER-CURE JOUENAL. 

To EpiTors.—We most heartily thank our friends of the 
press who have freely expressed their approbation in favor 
of our efforts to extend a knowledge of such subjects as we 
deem useful to the public. We have endeavored to publish 
matter that would have a beariug on the PHYSICAL, MORAL, 
AND INTELLECTUAL well-being of society. 

How far we have succeeded in this attempt, a discrimipat- 
ing and intelligent public will judge: at all events. we have 


thus far been liberally patronized, and we have no reason to 


doubt but what our patrons have been satisfied with the re- 
sults of our labors. 


To Post-Masters.—The facilities enjoyed by these 
Government officers for extending the circulation of such se- 
rials as they approve, arc unsurpassed. It is not a difficult 


matter for almost every Posr-Masrxx to obtain clubs of 


subscribers for the WarTer-Cuae Jovaxal. To those who 
have used their influence in our favor, we tender our most 
cordial thanks. 


To Currcryuun.—We have before intimated, that great 


interest has been manifested toward the Water-Cure Journal, 
by many distinguished clergymen. These gentlemen take 
occasion to recommend the Journal to those of their congre- 
gations who stand in need of Puysicat advice. And thus, 
they become doubly usefal, by ministering to the ‘‘ bodies” as 
well as to the souls of their fellows, 


To TgzacneRrs.—Of late, the science of Physiology is en- 


gaging the attention of teachers, and they are interesting them- 
selves in the promulgation of the principes of Lira axp 


Heats, without which existence is not desirable. In the 


Warer-Cure Jouanat, these principles will be fully deve- 
loped, and every teacher has it in his power to secure many 
subscribers in the district over which he presides. 


To Reror{eRs GENERALLY.—It is not wise to attempt to 
reform mankind spiritually or intellectually, while their 
“popigs’’ REMAIN in an “‘nnclean’’ or unbealthy condi- 
tion. You must, FIRST OF ALL, FEED, WASH, and CLOTHE 
them, before any sensible impression can be made on their 
uinps or morals, So, too, the drugs must be washed out 
of them, before any PHYSICAL improvement can take place. 
Hyproratay will point out the “RIEBT way ” to begin, 
and carry out a UNIVERSAL REPORM ; for if we can make men 
better physically, it follows that they will improve spiritually. 
These principles will be found in the Warer-Cure Jou n. 


A Temperance JouRNAL.—We intend to advocate in the 
Warer-Core Journal ‘Temperance in all thing. Nor 
shall we be a “feeble” advocate. If any mode of life is 
more in accordance with temperance principles, it is the Hy- 
DPROPATHIC MODE, and it is our purpose to DRIVE HOME 


these principles, in a manner NOT TO BE RESISTED. 


Tur Two Pictcres, on HYDROPATHIC QUACKERY AXD 
ALLopaTnic Quackgry.—We hope every man and woman 
will read that thrilling article in the present number, which 
appears under the title of THE TWO PICTURES. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


READERS GENERALLY, will do well to read ALL our an- 
wen T0 CORRESPONDENTS,’’ as they will not un frequent - 
ly find questions answered applicable to their own cases, ' 


Boar Movrn.— Having been afflicted for some tine with 
an extremely sore mouth, caused by that obnoxious perem 80 
universally employed by quacks for the treatment of di i 
Calomel, Í deem t proper to ask your advice in regar to 
the treatment necessary to effect a cure. I will briefly state 
my case: 

"About four months since, I had an attack of fever. A 
physician was called, and as is usval in such cases, calomel in 
the shape of cherry stones was immediately admini to 
check the malady. In a short time, however, I was, as Í su 
posed, to perfect health. But in this I was sadly mk 
taken. In afew days I discovered the unhealthy appearance 
of my tongue to be increasing. It became covered with 
crevices and small lamps. These lumps, on being detached, 
were in the shape of small globules, which, on being com 
pressed. were found to contain blood and water. My Tiga be- 
came exceedingly sore. I called on a physician of this place, 
who gave me or no encouragement, stating that he 
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thought my to could not be cured. My diet has been of 
the test quality. Now, then, (I fear too late) I am re- 
wolved to test the virtaes of the Water-cure.’’ Will you ad- 


vise me as to the manner of treatment in my case ? 
Yours traly, F. A. B. Sinxixs, Canton, O. 


When the system bas been thoroughly “pe ” with 
calomel, a long course of the wet packing sheets is indispensa- 
ble. The full treatment is generally useful; the dripping 
sheet with active friction is specially serviceable. The diet 
wnat eg oo grease and oe : ee or milk al- 

w plan, perseveri arsued, will immercurialize 
o 


W. G. H.— In conversation with a mechanic in the em- 
poy of my father, he stated m 3 oron y troubled 
with strong dyspeptic symptoms, nently souriag on 
his sto . and causing sickness and voinking. bat that 
since hehas been in the habit of chewing tobacco, these symp- 
toms have disa and the tone of his stomach has been 
restored. If chis is so, by explaining the principle upon which 
these effects were produced, you will greatly oblige a you 
student of medicine who feels desirous of availing himself o 
every means of know within his reach.“ 

A morbid sensibility of the stomach is often paralyzed by 
narcotics, 5 tobacco. Although this may quiet ap- 
pearances for a time, it is very far from restoring the tone of 
the stomach ;’’ bat is, on the contrary, exhausting the nervous 
power to T ep a worse form of disease hereafter. Sach 
cures kill the body faster than the original disease would, 


A Susecarer.—‘* What had I better do to warm and 
strengthen my system? Had I better wear flannel next the 
skia, as L have been accustomed to do?“ Let flannel alone. 
You are doing very well as it is—have patience. A peron 
who has been almost killed by apothecaries,” cannot get 
sound at a dash. If you are very chilly, drink lees water at a 
time. — do not warm up satisfactorily aſter a bath, use 
more friction with the dry sheet, or even flannel blanket, before 
dressing. 

P. J. Cor Lins, N. Y.—Your wife's case is apparently a 
serious one. ness and expectoration indicate incipi- 
ent consumption, or a state which might easily run into it. 
This point ought to be positively ascertained. The safest way 
s to visit an establishment, or have the continuous directions 
of a competent practitioner. The case of the boy requires full 
general treatment, with a strict hydropathic diet. He, too, 
ought to be at a Water eure awhile. In bhome-treatment, 
uz baths, light douches, and rubbing sheet are particularly ap- 

propriate, 


FVV 
er of coudueung a hydro journal. He thi e pub- 
lication of Water-cured fey aed calling drug · practice Band 
names, will not tend to convince the ical profession. 
Why, dear, good man, we don’t care four figs for the profes- 
sion. We intend to convince the e that there is truth in 
our mom, After "E do this, we ae neat enlighten 

n its practical application. Meanwhile, the medical 
profession must take eats of itself. 


D. w. B.—“ A correspondent’? wishes to know the casses 
of gray hair in youth. 


i nal defect of constitution ; bad ical managemeat 
in habe, intense mental aie a early lifes stim- 
alating food or driak ; employment of hair or head ointments, 
lotions, dyes, greasy mixtures, Ko., Kc. 


M. G. wishes to know how to treat himself for the gravel 
ater-cure. 


by W . 
st lode dey pres with defeo- 


_ Gravel implies 
uve excretory functions. general treatment 
packs, ru , and pianga When there is pain in the 
region of the kidneys, use tepid or warm sitz baths frequently ; 
at other times cool or cold. Aw ope vegetable and fruit 
diet ia especially desirable ; salt and al are particularly 


A. K.—Chronio catarrh requires persevering cool, thdn cold 
uwal baths. Very cold ka clothe, areri thicknesses, ap- 
plied over the eyebrows, are asefal, These may be worn 
nights. Be sure as to the secretion of the liver; if not free, use 
general treatment. 


S. M. H. has sent os an article on VeertTaBLe Dist. It 
will appear soon. 
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———————— es 

A PRESSURE of other matter prevents us from noticing a 
number of Books which have been sent us. We shall try to 
make room for them in our next- 


NOTICES TO SUBSORIBERS. ` 
Votoms Ning or roe Water-Cuns JOURNAL commentcy, 
with thisnomber. The terms will be, for a single copy, $1 00 
a year in advance. Five copies $400. Ten copies 87 00 
and twenty copies will be farnished for $10 00. 


ALL LETTERS addressed to the Publishers should be plain- 
ly written, containing the name of the Post Orricx, Country, 
ARD STATE. 


Money on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in 
peyment for this Journal. 


SvuBscRiseRs can mail one, two, or three Bank-notes in a 
letter, and not increase the postage. 


CLUBS may now be formed in every neighborhood, 
throughout our country, and be forwarded at once to the pub- 
lishers. 

Tats JouRNAL will be sent in clubs to different post offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends, who re- 
side in other places. 


FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS in the advancément of TAE 
WATER-CURE will see to it, that every family is provided with 
& copy of this Journal for 1850. 


A FEW MOMENTS’ TIME is usually enough to convince 
every reasonable person of the great superiority of the water- 
cure system over that of all others; a complete knowledge of 
which may be obtained through the Warrer-Corx JOURNAL. 


Fix AL. LT, it is believed that a greater blesing cannot posei- 
bly be bestowed on the human race, than the universal diffu- 
sion of the Lire anp HEALTH PRINCIPLES advocated and 
taught in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


ALL Letrers and other communications should be post 
PalD, and directed to Fowiers & We ts, Clinton Hall, 129 
and 131 Nassau-street, New-York. 


WORKS ON HYDROPATHY, 
PUBLISHED BY 
FOWLERBS & WELLS, CLINTON HALL, N. . 
All of which are mailable. 


The Water-Cure Journal, monthly, a year, 
Consumption, its Cure by Means of Water, 
The Water- Cure Manual, - - > 
Water-Cure in all Diseases, - - - 
Diet. By Dr. Lamb, 


$1,00 
50 cents. 


Water and Vegetable 
Water-Cure for Woman, &c., 

Water Cure in Cholera, — — 
Errors in the Practice of the Water-Cure, 
Curiosities of Water, (a medical work,) - 
Philosophy of the Water- Cure, 
Practice of the Water - Cure, — 
Water-Cure for Young Men- 
Water Oure Almanac for 1849 and 1850, each, 
Experience in Water-Cure, by Mrs. Gove, - 25 


For either of the above, or any other works on e ; 
please address, post paid, Fowlers & Wells, Clinton Hall, 139 
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“and 131 Nassau-street, New-York. | 


LN. B.— Agents and co-workers will find it to their in- 
terest to Spire e sale of these and our other publications, 
on which a li profit may be realized. 
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Wr fail not often to find in such cases, after 
death from poisoning with it, the individuals’ 
stomachs and intestines highly inflamed. (Mérat, 
Dict. des Sciences Med.) To such grie sous facts, 
it may be objected by the amateurs of the weed, 
that tobacco taken moderately will never lead to 
the multitude of disorders that we have describ- 
ed, and that instead of injuring our organs, it is 
like a ma : ic being who appears to us to procure 
us the sweetest and most agreeable reveries. 

Granted for the sake of argument, and we will 
take and discuss your side of the question. We 
find, in the article of epee considered under the 
philosophical point of view of its use as a means 
of distraction, and seeming 5 the ful · 


lowing reflections of Dr. Chamberet (Flore Medi- 


cale, tome 6, p. 205): ö 
We observe, says he,“ that man, in virtue of his 
organization, experiences a necessity to feel that 
he is almost always unfortunate, either because 
of the ills with which nature inflicts him, or from 
the sad results of his blind passions, of his errors, 
of his prejudice, of his ignorance, éc. dc. Now, 
exercises a strong and lively, but tempo- 


relieves sometimes the torments of disappoint- 
ment of hopes or ambition, and contributes to 
console, in certain cases, the unfortunate victime 
of injustice, and enables lazy people to while 
away a dull hour in mental vacancy.” 

is is certainly a brilliant apology for the use 
of tobacco; but without comparing ourselves to 
those tribes of oni droves of slaves and lazy 
people, to whom this weed appears to render 
such signal services, will we not be permitted to 
say to Dr. Chamberet, that the remedy he extols 
to us so highly, is often worse than our com- 
plaints ! 

That the plant momentarily elevates tho ideas, 
or at least withdraws them for some instants from 
their ordinary course, to be succeeded by a kind 
of stupidity, an apathy, a /aisser-aller, to which 
many individuals are inclined, we do not deny; 
but also, like other errors and deplorable habita, 
do not many disorders and vicious inclinations fol- 
low in their train 

Most assuredly. 

And when a person first commences the use of 
it, is there any guarantee that be will use it mod- 
erately ! 

Evidently not, for, unfortunately, he is as sus- 
ceptible of the abuse of it, as of all joys by irri- 


tation; of these, we will enumerate the game, 


strong liquors, the passions, &c.; and as soon as 
a snuff-box is offered to him, or be smells the 
smoke of a cigar or pipe, the demon tobacco, that 
never ceases to tempt him, will not permit him 


to rest until he has taken one pinch or smoked 


rary impression upon our organs, susceptible of | 


being renewed frequently, st will; and penons 

so habitual to the use of it, and fond of 
the stimulus, that they find at once in it the 
means to satisfy the imperious need fo fecl which 
10 characterizes the human species, and be mo- 
mentarily distracted from laborious and painful 
sensations that beset continually our species; that 
P enables us to support the heavy burden 


“But to proceed with tobacco, the savage en- 
dures honger, thirst, and all atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes more usly; the slave bears more 
patiently servitude, misery, 4c. Among men 

themselves civilized, its assistance is 
often invoked against ennui and melancholy ; it 

VOL. IX. NO. II. FEB, 


one cigar. 

Suppose we admit, though tempted every day, 
every hour, and every instant, we possess s 
cient self-control and moral courage, as not to 
allow the poison time enough to produce its hurt- 


ful action; we ask him, how many smokers, 
snuffers, and chewers, despite the counsels of 


t 


| 
| 


hygiene, and of common sense, do we not see, 
consume tobacco until they have fallen into a 
state of stupor and imbecility f 

Besides, 1f, as is commonly written, the action 
of tobacco depends upon constitutional disposi- 
tions and hygienic conditions of the systems of 


| the persons who use it, and the different quanti- 


t 
4 


ties employed, how can you dare say that you 
do not dread its hurtful influence 
Behold that young and bandsome lady who has 
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so many admiring friends, and who, to drive away 
the ennui that darkens her brow, or obscures her 
mind, makes, at the instigation of her husband, 
the acquisition of a snuff-box, promising herself 
to take only one or two pinches of snuff daily. 
Her sense of smell is at first keenly excited, and 
as the powder exercises a gentle and slight titilla- 
tion of the mucous membrane of her nose, as the | 
mirror of her eyes glisten with silvery tears, and 
as she feels the dreaded ennui that besets her 
disappear, she opens again, and again, the fatal 
box; the habit of snoffing has already taken root 
in her nose, and if you should meet ber some time 
afterward, you easily recognize her by the odor 
of tobacco, that her breath spreads around her, 
by her dirty handkerchief and dress, by her nasal 
voice, by her dejected spirits, by her gaping 
mouth, by her nose plugged up with a black 
crust; and if she gestures in your presence, it 
will only be to cast her fingers unceasingly into 
her snuff-box, as if she had only preserved the in- 
stinct for that mechanical action. 

Behold, on the other hand, that young man who 
has received, at birth, the most precious gifts that 
Providence accords to human nature, intelligence 
and health. 

During the happy days of his echolastic strug- 
gies, he . the most beautiful victories, 
and his professors, happy to crown him with the 
laurels he so justly merits, applaud him for his 
success, predicting that he will take a stand in 
the highest ranks of society. Proud of all these 
flattering omens, and of the beautiful prism 
through which he beholds in such glittering colors 
the happy future, his mind, in which the germs of 
genius have been sown with the hand of God, ex- 

nds every instant as it dives into the inex- 

ustible source of all the human sciences; but, 
melancholy to eay, the day will come also, when 
the door of the orgies will be opened to him, and 
as nothing is more beautiful to the brilliant im- 
agination of an impulsive youth, in a night of de- 
bauchery, than to see the sparkling gas of the 
champagne unite with the clouds of smoke that 
curl above his head, he will seize, for the first 
time in his life, a cigar; he will dirty his lips 
with its impure juice without for once thinking 
that a poison is concealed in the pleasure that 
he partakes of—a pleasure always renewed by 
its ashes, to lead continually to new desires and 
to new joys. f f 

Oh, the poisonous weed / Though it makes him 
sick and loathe it the first time, it tempts him 
again, and as he “ never surrenders,” the magnan- 
imous youth resolves to try and gain another vic- 
tory. He smokes, and smokes again; and if one 
or two cigars suffice him to-day, in a month he 
will smoke three, four, or half a dozen per day, 
and in less than six months he sucks the nause- 
ous pipe: a thousand emotions will come then to | 
lend him the charm of their seducing and deceit- 
ful reveries ; then, an epoch will arrive when his 
soul, which had always been so calm and so ha 

y, will awaken with a start—a shudder, as if it 
kit the breath of an ardent passion pass over it, 
Yes, he is a confirmed emoker. 


i nn et er ß ß — 


Follow now this young man into the world. 
and soon, be well assured, you will see him trem- 
ble in a manner, as his mouth emits, like the cra- 
ter of Vesuvius, those streams of smoke which 
conceal the borders of the gulf in which, sooner 
or later, his physical forces and moral faculties 
will be found to be extinguished. 

Though his temperament may be bilious, nerv- 
ous, sanguineous, or phlegmatic, yet a multitude 
of general disorders will not be long in coming to 
be grafted upon it by the deplorable habit he has 
contracted. At first, he complains of a slight 
headache; he desires much to study, but the pain 
is stronger than his will; then, as bis muscles 
have already lost a part of their power from the 
secondary effects of the narcotic which has con- 
gested his brain, he throws himself carelessly and 

azily in an arm-chair, whilst his head, obeying its 
own weight, rolls like an inert ball over his 
shoulders, and his heavy eyelashes involuntarily 
close, and he in vain endeavors to open them; 
the poison that his system has absorbed para- 
lyzes all his efforts. Stretching, and yawning, and 
sighs, epring blusteringly from his oppressed 
chest ; his automatic movements stiffen mo- 
mentarily his body; his trembling hands are 
borne upon his eyes to try and raise the thick veil 
that obscures his vision; finally, fearing not to 
be able to escape the arms of 1 open to 
receive hem, he lays aside his book to go and ask 
of his idol tobacco for a little distraction. Seiz- 
ing a fresh cigar, he exclaims, I will study to-mor- 
row; but on to-morrow he is nauseated and de- 
sires to vomit, for it is necessary to bear in mind 
that tobacco, in stupefying the brain, hinders it 
from reacting on the stomach; this latter organ 
not receiving its natural stimulus as usual, be- 
comes inactive; the vital energy of this organ is 
soon destroyed, and the loss of appetite is mani- 
fested ; 90 as, above all things, it is necessary 
to eat to enable the mind to elaborate whatever 
is presented to it, this young man, who closed his 
book yesterday, from drowsiness, refuses to-day 
all kinds of food, in consequence of the disgust 
which it creates. 

Here are, then, two important organs presiding 
essentially oyer the fundamental acts of life, 
which are suddenly found enchained, or singular- 
ly modified by tobacco. 


Tobacco has the property of diminishing hunger. Rama- 
zini i 5 that many tra vers have assured him that tobacco 
chewed or smoked drives way the appetite, and that one 
can travel much longer withoyt being oppressed with hanger. 

Van Helmont says the same thing; he contended that to- 
bacco appeased hunger, not by ctisfying it. but by destroying 
the sensation, and by diminishing the activity of the other 
functions, 

Ramazini adds, he has often observed smokers and chewers 
without an appetite, as well as iia wine-drinkers, becanse 
their usage enervates the action of the stomach 

Plempius likewise remarks, that tobacco diminishes the 
sense of hanger, but gives another reason in explanation of the 
phenomena; he believes that by the ebundance of seram or 
saliva which flows into the stomach, and fills more or less this 
viscera, that the sense of hunger is appeased in consequence 
of its absorption, and not by its enervation or pambnes, 

Perhaps these two causes, adds M. Merat, from whom we 
borrow these details, contribute conjointly to diminish the 
sease of hanger. 
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Bat this is nothing yet: the habit of smoking 
will become so confirmed with him, that he will 
come to experience only a single pleasure, that of 
puffing and abeorbing tobacco smoke every mo- 
ment. 

But this ecstasy of the senses, this continual 
enervation, in discarding from his mind the ennui 
that besets it, causes him also to forget his duties. 
Again, this being an acquired habit, diverts ne- 
cessarily the desires from their direct course, and 
asa desire, as soon as satisfied, calls up another, 
the babit of smoking engenders a number of hab- 
ita, the more unfortunate, too, in a manner, as he 
advances in life. 

Do you not see already, there is no tobacco too 
strong for him? What will he dof Ah! my 
God! Since this poison has commenced to bru- 
talize him, why will he go and drown his remorse, 
and exhaust the slight strength that remains with 
him with beer, wine, or alcohol? From this mo- 
ment, the wisest counsels, and the strongest ar- 

ents that can be produced, will not turn him 

m his vicious inclinations; he will be seen da 
and night to abandon his studies, and leave his 
family, to visit the smoking-rooms and drinking 
establishments, and swell the crowd of loafers, 
the best portion of whose lives are epent in con- 
tact with the cigar, the pipe, and the glass. 

Let us stop here, and close the picture. How- 
ever, if after this young man has indulged in his 
favorite habits of smoking and chewing, and drink- 

ing spirituous liquors, for some years, we should 
chance to obtain a view of his exterior person, 
and dive into the recesses of his organization, what 
disorders will we not behold there? His face, 
where pallor and sadness are confounded, indicates 
a state of suffering; his muscles, formerly so 
strong, and so vigorous, now flabby and shriveled, 
are effaced beneath a tarnished skin; his legs 
tremble as he moves, for the marasmus, in de- 
vouring by degrees the mass of cellular tissue 
which covers his members, has dried up many of 
the streams of his material life. If we pass from 
his physical to his intellectual faculties, to inter 
togate them, we will find in place of that intelli- 
gence which was so rich and brilliantly announc- 
ed, a short time previous, not idiocy, if you wish, 
but a state of vacancy and stupidity such that, if 
some day, in meeting him, you take a fancy to 
ask him only to call your name, with whom he 
has been united in the ties of friendship from his 
infancy, you will see him besitate a loa while 
before pronouncing it. 

It is lamentable to relate, but his memory, 
imitating in this particular the smoke of the 
thousands of cigars that he has consumed, has 
finished, like their fumes, by disappearing and 
vanishing in the air. 

Thus, grace to this unfortunate present, which, 
originating in the New World, has spread over 
the Old World, here is a young man (and thou- 
sands can testify to the same thing), born to shine 
some day, at the head of literature, of the scien- 
ces, in the legislative halls, or in the army of his 
country, who has become to celebrate, or acquire 
no other glory than that of having cudotter pipes! 
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He has sacrificed his health and beaufiful pros- 
ts at the altar of his Idol - the Demon Tobacco. 
ow is it to be expected that an organization, 
which has not sufficient vigor to contend against 
the deteriorating influence of a weed so injurious 
to the human constitution, can be developed, and 
gain the strength which it requires, whilst habit- 
uating itself daily to the contact of such a poison 
Look at the people in the East, formerly s0 
owerful, now so weak and extremely degraded, 
and tell us if they do not owe a of their ig- 
norance and degradation to this vice,—so fashion 
able among us! Tobacco increases the inclina- 
tion that most men have to idleness, by destroy- 
ing the idea of remorse, which complete inaction 
or laziness never fails to give rise. It dissolves 
family circles, so much cherished by decent men, 
from which the men and young bucks escape to 
go and smoke, and chew, and spit. 
Just peep behind the curtains of the smoking- 
rooms of the United States, England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, &c., and see their 
inmates with shallow heads, and vacant minds, 
happy to be plunged in a eea of ambier and 


liquor, and enveloped in a fog of smoke, which 


seems to afford them more solid joys than the 
pleasures of ladies’ society, and the sweets of the 
domestic fireside. 

Is it not most astonishing, that civilized and 
decent men should lead such lives? It is well 
known, that during the manufacture of tobacco, 
there arises from the plant such strong and such 

“unhealthy dust, as to cause great inconvenience to 
those engaged in the labor. 

All writers on the subject describe the laborers 
as generally emaciated, tarnished, yellow,asth 
matic, subject to colics, looseness, bloody flux, 
dyspepsia; but above all, to vertigo, headache, 
muscular twitchings, cramps, and more or less 
acute diseases of the chest, as we have frequent 
occasions to observe, either in the public walks, 
in the tobacco factories, or hospitals. 

Thus, a substance so useless produces innume- 
rable ills, and death even to those charged to pre- 
pare for others the most insignificant of pleasures. 

There arise, indeed, particularly in summer, 
such quantities of subtile particles—dust—in to- 
bacco factories, that the neighbors of them are 
much incommoded, and are frequently made sick 
at the stomach. 

The horses employed turning the mills that 
grind and powder the tobacco, manifest the hurt- 
ful effects of the dust which surrounds them, by 
frequently . agitating their heads, coughing and 
snorting. The laborers suffer much from head- 
ache, vertigo, nausea, and loss of appetite, and 
continual looseness. (Ramazini, Maladies des 
Artisans, trad. de Fourcroy, p. 189.) 

Those endemic diseases of which we have spo- 
ken, have spread with such violence among the 
people residing around and near tobacco factories, 
that in some countries, the wise precaution is 
adopted of establishing the factories outside of 
the towns; this precaution is particularly observ- 
ed, at present, in France. 


(To be continued.) 
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N, Plates I, II, III, shows the Femur, or thigh bone; A, Plate I, 
head of the femur; i, Great Trochanter (runner); k, Lesser Tro- 
chanter; Z, Outer Condyle of the Femur; m, Inner Condyle of the 
Femur. 


O, Plates I and III, shows the Patella, or knee-pan. 
P, Plates I, II, III, shows the Tibia, or largest bone of the 
leg. yoy 


Q, Plates I, II. III. shows the Tibula, or small bone of the leg: 
n, Plate I, the External Ankle; o, Plate I, the Internal Ankle. 


Plate V, A, shows the eight bones of the Oarpus, or Wrist; 
B, the five bones of the Metacarpus, or Hand; O, bones of the 
Thumb; D, bones of the Fingers. 


A, the Os Calcis, or Heel bone; B, the Tarsus, or Instep, composed 
of six bones besides the Os Calcis; O, the Metatarsus, or Foot; D. 
bones of the Toes. 


F, the three bones of the Tarsus, immediately joining the Meta- 
tarsus ; the three first, from the inner side of the foot, are called the 
Cunztrorm (hedge-shaped) Boyes, and the small outer one the Os 
Cusorpes. The next bone of the Tarsus is called the Os NavicuLarE 
(boot-shaped). Between it and the Os Calcis is the Astragalus 
(die-shaped), which supports the two bones of the leg. 

* From the London Hand Bookof Anatomy, for the use 
of Students of the Fine Arts. With Additions, &c., by the 
American Editor. The entire work will in subse- 


an quent numbers of the present volume of the WATER- 
URE JOURNAL. 


Puare III. 


Pirate 1V.—Bongs or THE Heap. 


A, Os Frontis, or Forehead bone. 
BB, Ossa Parietalis, or Bregmatis. 
C O, Os Temporum. 

D D, Os Sphznoideum. 
aa, The Mastoid Process. 
EE, Os Jugale, or Os Malare. | 
F F, Maxilla Superior, or Upper ` 
Jaw. 
GQ," Masilla Inferior, or Lower 
Jaw. 
H, Os Occipitis, or Back of Head. 
I, Os Nasi. 
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A, Bones of the Carpus, or 
Wrist. 

B, Bones of the Metacarpus, 
or Hand. 

C, Bones of the Thumb. 

D, Bones of the Fingers. 


A, Os Calcis, or Heel bone. 

B, Tarsus, or Instep, com pos- 
ed of six bones besides the 
Os Calcis. 

O, Bones of the Metatarsus, or 
Foot. 

D, Bones of the Toes. 


Pirate V.—Bongs or tur Haxp anD Foor. 


Of the bones of the Tarsus, immediately joining the Metatarsus, the first three, from the inner side 
of the foot, are called the Con xrroxx Bones; and the small outer one, the Os Cusomss. 
The next bone of the Tarsus is called the Os Soarnomss, or Os Navicutare. Between it and the 
Os Calcis is the Astragalus, which supports the two bones of the leg. 


' OBSERVATIONS ON PERTUSSIS, OR HOOPING.OOUGH AND ASTHMA. 
BY MARY 8. GOVE NICHOLS, 


Ix Dickson’s “Manual of Pathology and Prac- 
tice,” we find the following respecting Pertussis: 

“It is one of the specific contagions ; often be- 
comes epidemic; does not attack usually more 
than once the same individual, although this rule 
is liable to exceptions. Hence, it is most fre- 

vently met with in young children. It invades, 

the most part, as a mild catarrhal fever. 
After a certain duration, the paroxyems of cough- 
ing become more and more violent, and protract- 
ed and convulsive; rapid and repeated expira- 
tions are made with vehemence; and then a 
sonorous inspiration, whence the common name 
of hooping-cough. These paroxysms terminate 
with large expectoration, or vomiting. 

“There is generally a considerable secretion of 
mucus in the air-passages, with a loud rale. 2ul- 
monary inflammation sometimes arises, with 
fever and great N (difficulty of breathing). 
In other cases, there is notable and prominent 
disorder of the digestive system, with diarrhea. 
Not unfrequently, too, there ia much determina- 
tion to the head and convulsions. 

“The causes which occasion, or render more 
violent a paroxysm, are a full or indigestible 
meal, any forcible muscular exertion, mental 
emotion, exposure to cold and moisture, &c. The 
average duration of hooping-cough may be cal- 
culated from six to eight weeks. It may be pro- 
longed indefinitely, by a renewal of catarrhal 
affections, with which it readily associates it- 


“ Auropsy.—The traces found, in post-mortem 


examinations of this disease, are not regular or 
uniform. It sometimes happens that no lesions 
or morbid can be pointed out. Most 
generally, however, the bronchial mucous mem- 

rane is irregularly reddened, and injected in 
patches; while, at the same time, there are 
marks of determination to the head and engorge- 
oa the ide . 5 

“The patho of hooping-co is not 
clearl Gade tad The majority believe it to be 
‘alammnatory affection of the bronchial mem- 

rane. 

“TREATMENT.—Jt is made a question whether 
we have the power to cure an attack of this sin- 
gular malady.”—After this confession, Dr. D. 
goes on to advise general and local blood-letting, 
emetics, purgatives, and expectorants. Amongst 
the medicines recommended are, sulp. zinc, 
squill, ipecac, camphor, opium, carb. of potasses, 
the warm bath, and mustard poultices. He far- 
ther says, Agafœtida is much extolled. Prussie 
acid is supposed by some to be almost anti- 
dotal. Of tonics, cinchona and arsenic are justly 
preferred.” 

The above is a condensation, doubtless, of the 
best allopathic medical authority in this coun- 
try; and, with the exhibition of all these reme- 
dies ia numberless cases down to 1842, when 
the work was published from which the above 
quotations are made, the results only enabled 
our author to say, “It is made a question whe- 
ther we have the power to cure an attack of 


this singular malady.” 
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I shall now 55 to give some facts re- 
specting Water. Cure in hooping-cough. 

Water-Cure is efficient in ameliorating the 

ptoms, and shortening the duration, of this 
just in N as it is judicious and 
forcible. If we e a child daily who is at- 
tacked with the cough, and put a wet bandage 
around the chest, and regulate the diet, we 
soften the attack— the child suffers less—but we 
do not materially affect the duration of the dis- 
ease: it runs on, very likely, its six weeks. But 
if we give a strong child the sweating-blanket 

k on one day, indu profuse perspiration, 
and the wet-sheet pack for an hour or more the 
next day, and bathe him thoroughly in cold water 
when he comes out of his pack, aud in the morn- 
ing, and also let him wear wet bandages day and 
night, and take a 5 rubbing · bath on 
going to bed, whilst the diet is spare and plain, 
we can cure hooping-cough in this patient in from 
seven to ten days. 

In a weak patient, I give the wet sheet twice 
a day till the skin is moist, not till perspiration 
is induced, and I do not give the sweating pack. 
I have conquered the most violent hooping-cough 
I ever saw; so that it was not an inconvenience 
in a week, without the sweating blanket. I gave 
two or three wet sheets in the twenty-four hours. 
I prefer to sweat, when the patient is strong and 
able to bear it. 

I have just “discharged cured” a child three 
years old, who was attacked with hooping-cough 
the first part of November. His mother treated 
him with water somewhat, but was not conscious 
that the child had the hooping-cough till he be- 
gan to hoop. About this time, when the deter- 
mination to the head was increased, the child 
was imprudently allowed to eat food of a very 
improper quality. He had been a delicate, scrofu- 
lous infant from his birth. A scrofulous issue 
had op the umbilicus open till it was closed 
with adhesive straps, during the first months of 
the child’s life. After being fed thus improperly, 
indigestion and high febrile action were induced. 
The mother, who is a judicious disciple of Water- 
Cure, was very ill, and the child had nothing 
done to relieve his fever during the night. In 
the morning, he was seized with convulsions. I 
saw him in the forenoon, after the first fit. I 
was not then told what he had eaten, and did 
not know that the convulsion depended on gas- 
tric irritation. I was left to sup that it was 
in consequence of the determination to the head, 
so common at the accession of the hoop in this 
cough. To be sure, however, to reach all possible 
causes, I ordered injections, until the bowels 
should be thoroughly moved. I was obliged to 
leave the child, after ordering the enemas, and 
his envelopment in wet bandages. The attend- 
ants could not succeed in moving the bowels for 
some hours, and during the day he had two more 
violent “convulsion fits. At four p.m. I found 
him apparently dying from the third fit, though, 
just before it came on, they had succeeded in 
thoroughly evacuating the bowels. The little 
creature was nearly pulseless, did not appear to 


see or hear, but lay relaxed like arag. His ex- 
tremities were cold, and the bowels much swollen. 

I took bim in my arms, and for four hours I 
remained with him. First, I fomented the bow - 
els and the ſeet and legs with flannels wrung 
from hot water, and then rubbed him with m 
hands till circulation and warmth were 8 
When this was achieved, I packed him in an en- 
tire wet sheet. In an hour, we took him out of 
this pack and sponged him with cold water, and 
rubbed him well. He was sufficiently revived 
to look about and speak to us, and I left him, 
with hope of his life. 

For days he was kept on the smallest quantity 
of nourishment. Fora time he was packed three 
times a day, and as many in the night; for the 
fever was very violent. e h was cured in 
a week or two, but in its stead he had afiery 
eruption over the whole surface, from the arm- 
pits on to the thighs. This was like a half-drawn 

lister, and exuded yellow and fetid matter all 
the time. He was kept wrapped in wet bandages, 
which were often changed, and packed daily, for 
two or three weeks, for an hour a day; after, for 
fifteen minutes; and later, every other day for 
anhour. In six weeks the boy was cured of all 
his maladies, and was very busy learning to 
walk. The eruption gradually healed. Its long 
continuance frightened some pretty good Water- 
Cure people, but I steadily refused to do any- 
thing to cause its retrocession, telling the parents 
of the danger of again causing convulsions by 
healing the crisis, by causing it to recede again 
into the system. 

I consider the child’s life as ten times more 
safe since this discharge of scrofulous matter. 
Have we not good reason to believe that. this 
same matter was being discharged by the mu- 
cous membrane of the lungs, during the contin- 
uance of the cough, as the cough ceased as soon 
as the eruption appeared on the skin? ? 

Asthma seems to me to belong to the same 
family as pertussis. These diseases are at least 
first cousins. In asthma, a larger portion of 
the mucous membrane of the lungs seems to be 
affected; hence, the greater difficulty of breath- 
ing. The constant exudation of glairy matter 
from the mucous membrane, filling the lungs, 
produces wheezing, panting, and makes great 
muscniar effort necessary to inflate the lungs at 
all. Where there is expectoration of the frothy 
mucus, peculiar to asthma, (and which, by the 
way, closely resembles the matter expectorated 
in hooping cough,) the patient is relieved when- 
ever the mucus is raised. In the worst cases of 
asthma, there is neither cough nor expectoration. 
I bave eeen a patient laboring under so terrible 
an asthma, that the face became black from the 
effort to breathe, and often a thick smoke alone 
seemed to save the patient from suffocation, by 
forcing the lungs to inhale, as slaves are forced 
to move by some dreadful chastisement. This 
patient had marasmus eo that there was univer- 
sal emaciation, prolapeus uteri, renal inflamma- 
tion, and general weakness. By the use of 
the sweating blanket, alternating with the wet 
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sheet, dripping sheet baths at night on retiring, 
sitz baths, the vagina syringe, and careful diet, 
thie patient was enabled in one month to breathe 
freely. Expectoration, which had been very 
abundant, ceased almost entirely, and all the 

mptoms were removed or relieved. It were 
idle to sup a case of this kind cured in 
this time. It will always take months, perha 
many months, to remove the tendency to the 
lungs, and establieh that healthy action of the 
skin, and other organs, which shall insure the 
patient against a recurrence of the disease. Pa- 
tient continuance in the cure brings the desired 
result in time, Some cases yield much sooner 
than others. My experience does not enable me 
to fix the length of time required for the cure of 
this di or to promise those rapid cures in 
many other diseases which patients desire, 
and which some physicians are imprudent 
enough to agree to perform. When people have 
been many years in causing a diseased condition, 
they must be at least as many months in remo- 
ving it. Asthma is as controllable and curable 
by water treatment as almost any chronic ail- 
ment. Where the general tone of the nerves is 
preserved, and the patient is stout, and well in 
other respects, it is very easy of cure. Where 
the general health is to be restored, and other 
chronic ailments to be. removed, the cure is ne- 
ceesarily protracted. 

Asthma seldom appears early in life, though 
it is seen early in children. A predisposition is 
often derived a vicious conformation of the 
chest. The position of children at school insures, 
in many instances, this deformity of the chest, 
though at times it is hereditary—born of a cor- 
set-compreased mother. Bad habits in children 
weaken the muscles that sustain the chest, and 
thus they become bent, the viscera compressed, 
and the chest permanently cramped and de- 
formed. A first attack establishes a tendency 
to the disease. Paroxy sms are excited by chan- 
ges of temperature, by exposure to cold and 
wet, to the bad air of crowded rooms, to gases, 
and sometimes to odors. Food of in proper qual- 
ity and improper quantity, and taken late or at 
irregular hours, will induce a paroxysm of asth- 
ma in persons who are disposed to the disease. 
Violent exertion, any dissipation, and the ex- 
haustion of the passions, are fruitful causes. 
Repelled eruptions are sure to cause the disease 
in those who have a tendency to it. 

The regular allopathic treatment of asthma is 
by blood-letting, emetics, purgatives, and nar- 
cotics. Tobacco, stramonium, spider's web, lobe- 
lia, coffee, and opium are largely praised, and 
used for . the regular faculty. I have 
deen guided in the treatment of asthma by 
the same principles as in hooping-cough. The 
treatment is substantially the same in both dis- 
eases. Water-Cure, properly applied, is emi- 
nently successful in both. The same treat- 
ment cannot be 1 te the weak and to 2 
strong, snd people are inning to learn tha 
this is true in alt e ‘Ths routine Water- 


Cure doctor, who treats everybody alike, is be- 

ginning to receive just the amount of respect 

that his wisdom, or want of wisdom, merits. I 

think there is no branch of suns among 

the le that is making more rapid progress 

than the knowledge of Water-Cure. 19580 it. 
46 Lexington Avenue, N. F. 
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Own the Drug Stores—Profits on Bales—Volanteer Pa- 


tiente—English Drug Importations—fale of Patent. Medi- 


By 8 aparte sr fan Mall Droge Rove nig iene 
ra r in 
` for bildren Teething —Pills for Parifying the flood 

Cough Candies--Hair Oil. 

Farrunx oF CRHTMICAL Expermeents.—Though 
very anxious to understand chemistry, and for 
that purpose to repeat the experiments recorded 
in the books, I was deterred by the repeated 
failures that attended my attempts; -success 
being so rare as to form an exception, although 
every direction was carefully followed. At last 
suspicion was excited in my mind that the ma- 
terials with which I worked were not pure, and 
that suspicion was converted into certainty u 
inquiry. I found, to my exceeding surprise, that 
so extensive was the system of adulteration of 
medicines, that the majority of druggists hardly 
hoped to obtain, at any price, genuine articles, 
and consequently bought, at the cheapest rates, 
whatever at all resembied the traditionary de- 
scription of the required drugs, asking no quee- 
tions for conseience sake. 

Ixrrariox or Mepicines.—So far had the evil 
advanced, that books were written purposely to 
enable chemists to detect the cheat. With one 
of the best of such works before me, and provided 
with a supply of chemicals, at high prices, ob- 
tained from a celebrated laboratory, I tested 
carefully the stock in the store, aad, to my sor- 
row, fuund them, thus rigidly weighed in the bal- 
ance, lamentably wanting. Our iodide of potae- 
sium, then so much ased bad not enough of iodine 
in it to turn starch blue; our quinine showed no 
signs of ever being in contact with Peruvian bark ; 

unds of our calomel might be taken without 
injury to the system, as far as the injurious effects 
of mercury were concerned; and equally innocu- 
ous were both blue pill and blue ointment. In 
short, all the supposed valuable articles, as far 
as cost gives virtue, were alike worthless; and 
yet, under their presumed names, I was forced to 
sell them. 

ADULTERATIONS OF Mxprorxvx.— Though these 
startling revelations forced me to regard the 
wholesale dealers indiscriminately as a pack of | 
rascals, yet I modified this opinion, upon becom- 
ing acquainted with a few of the trade whose 
tone of mind was much more elevated. These 
worthy merchants would mix a little of the true 
with much of the false, or endeavor in some way 
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to sell an article whose medicinal qualities bore 
a resemblance, however small, to the type 
agked for. Thus, for James’ powder (o of 
antimony), they would furnish a compound con- 
taining a small proportion of tartar emetic; their 
opium would only be two-thirds composed of 
pill mass; their oil of bergamot would have 
an ounce at least of the genuine oil mixed with 
the lemon compound; and their otto of rose 
would be scented sufficiently to smell like the 
flower from which it was supposed to be distilled. 
Though others as well as myself admired this 
heroic conduct, in an era of time-serving, and 
traded with these upright dealers, proving that 
“honesty was the best policy,” yet their example 
was but little followe 

AcQęuigING Exprrience—Much enraged at 
what my inexperience thought unwarrantable 
conduct, I delivered free lectures on the subject 
to those in the business with whom I came in 
contact; but they, taking into consideration my 
youth, and want of this world’s knowledge, looked 
upon me with an eye uf pity, apd instructed me 
in a better way. 

Druaaists NOT ALONE IN Imposrtion.—While 
conversing with a down-town dealer one day, 
he remarked, for the purpose of justifying him- 
self, that in every business the same system was 
pursued, to increase its gains. “A wholesale 
grocer lives on one side of my shop,” said he, 
“and an importer of foreign wines on the other. 
Before the grocery, large quantities of sand are 
weekly dumped, to be mixed with sugar, to in- 
crease its weight. Hogsheads of cider, and boxes 
of alum, and old boots, enter the im porter's store 
as well as wines. He sells any quantity of the 
primest Port, and, from the pains he takes with 
it, certainly makes a fine article, worthy of its 
reputation. He dissolves one dram (sixty grains) 
of alum in three pints of cider, to which he adds 
= of brandy and a due proportion of log- 
wood shavings. By the substitution of nitric 
ether for alum, together with the addition of 
worn leather from boots, he can prepare saleable 
imitations of the celebrated wines of France and 
Germany. His Champagne is excellent, and is 
as good Jersey cider as I ever drank. Last week, 
you refused to get your mustard from me, and 

ught a keg at the mills, to insure its genuine- 
ness. By so doing, you procured some I myself 
had sold them, made of baked flour, colored with 
eames and rendered acrid with Cayenne 

r ” 

Ls UMBER OF Deue Sronrs.— Another, while 
speaking on this subject, said, “New York City 
and other large places are as full of drug stores 
as they can hold: the red and green globes flare 
before you at almost every corner. The clerks, 
with some noble exceptions, (a bow from me,) 
are a lazy, ignorant, dissipated set, drudging for 
salaries that would be rejected by a wood-sawyer. 
Yet, small as their salaries are, they could not 
manage to exist by the sale of tooth-brushes and 
playing-cards. It is, therefore, absolutely neces- 

that the receipts from medicines sold should 
be almost clear gain. Did they pay a proper 


| 
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rice. and procure the genuine, they would infal- 

ibly starve. Such a state of things would have 
the effect of closing up five-sizths of the drug 
stores, and forcing their attendants to seek other 
business.” 

Wno Own rue Dave Sronzs.—At first I won- 
dered why physicians tolerated such establish- 
ments; but my own position at once explained 
the matter. ey are owned by practicing phy- 
sicians, who expect to derive a means of living 
from the profits of their prescriptions, and who 
are fo to work, not for direct fees, but as 
runners to swell the daily receipts of a small 
business. How many unfortunates, thus situated, 
have I heard deplore the time when they first 
took a medical book in hand! Educated in total 
ignorance of the life that awaits them, as soon as 

ey become M.D.'s, they are thrown upon their 
own resources, and discover too soon that it is 
hard work to collect a doctor’s bill, I have 
known some book, at reasonable rates, $1500 for 
a year’s practice, and receive $90! Not willing 
to leave the profession, and be sneered at as 
changelings by those who know nothing of the 
matter, or perhaps unwilling, from motives of 
vanity, to work with their hands, but one chance 
remains, and that is to open a drug store. There 
are exceptions; for, to my knowledge, not a few 
agents, auctioneers, conductors of railroad trains, 
and grocers, could write, if they choose, M.D. 
after their names. AR 

Pnorrrs on SaLes.—Of course, such physicians 
lose no chance of dosing, and pill, potion, and 
powder are freely directed, and in such quanti- 
ties, too, as to induce an observer, not behind the 
curtain, to erroneously suppose that enormous 
supplies of medicine are being taken. If the 
doctor cannot procure a store himeelf, he makes 
an arrangement with a druggist, who charges to 
his account every prescription that bears his sig- 
nature, and hands over each week from 381 to 50 
per cent. of the gross amount. Many a fifty per 
cent. have I, in after times, paid doctors, and 
te gladly, too, as the following statements will 
show: 


R. Sacchar. Alb. gre. xii. Take White Sugar 12 grs. 
Pulv. Rhei, gm. ij. M. Powdered Rhubarb 2 grains. 
Et div. in Palv. No. viii X. | Mix, and put in eight papers, 


A single powder pays 64 cents; more than one, 
$ cents each; so that the above would be 25 cte. 
The labor and material costs under a cent; so 
that, after paying 124 cents commission, over 11 
cents clear profit would remain. j 
R. Tart. Ant. gre. v. | Take Tartar Emetic 2 grains. Pare 
Aqua Pura, Jviij. | (pump) Water l-2 pint. Mix. 
Bl. X. Charge, with vial, 4s. 6d.; first coat, 
with vial, 2 cents. 


VoLuoNTEER Patients.—The last prescription 
was a favorite one with a certain doctor, who, ty 
not coloring the mixture, gave rise to unjust sus- 
picions that he ordered nothing but water. An 
incident occurred, however, that completely ex- 
onerated him from all such injurious surmises in 
future. One Sunday afternoon, he had directed 
his usual medicine for a child affected with some 
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bee of inflammation of the chest. One of |; and bills were easily procured, and an imitation 


children of the family had been sent to the 


store with the prescription, got it prepared, and 
just returned as dinner was nished. It was on 
an occasion when several friends were present, 
and all had been eati 


= a merry humor. The vial was taken from 


heartily, and were in | 


boy, handed around, and comments freely 


“ It is nothing but water,” said one. 


given. 
“Iwill 


am sure of that fact,” said a second. 


“y - 


take a dose,” said a third; and the rest agreed to | 
follow the example, and all thought it would be 
fine fun. Each joyously took a tea-spoonful, and 


in less than twent 
measure grew 

while the rest, either through sympathy or the 
effect of the medicine, followed the same course 
In great alarm, the doctor was sent for; and, 
after some hours, all was right again, and 


I as before, except that the company were 
taught 
and th 


minutes the propose 


to distrust the evidence of the senses; 

e doctor’s reputation received an impetus, 

the force of which is not wholly spent at the 
t day. Though the instances given of the 

t cost of prescriptions are extreme, yet it 
would be difficult to write one whose retail 
price would be two shillings, and firat cost more 
than two cents. 

Enexish Dave Iwrortations—In former days, 
the markets were filled with the most wretched 
articles of English manufacture, the exporters 
relying on American ignorance to escape detec- 
tion. What would have been unsaleable in any 
other part of the world, was shi to our 
shores by the cargo, and so greedily received, 
that, not content with palming off the worst 
upon us, they actually began to jmanufatture 
imitatione, expressly for Yankee land. When 
at last discovered, the evil bad risen to so great 
a height, that legislative interference became 
necessary for our protection, and Congress was 
forced to pass a law, appointing apecial inspect- 
ors to be attached to the custom-houses of our 
chief sea-porte. Last year, as an instance, the 
agent at New York threw overboard several 
thousand dollars worth of medicines as worth- 
less. Though the connivance of importers still 
floods the market, yet the check has a decided 
effect, and will tend in a measure to remedy 
the evil. 

Satz or Parent MDioms.—In my day, as in 
the 15880 time, the drug stores were filled with 
all kinds of patent medicines, from the sale of 
which they derived no mean item of their receipts. 
It was before the proprietors of such compounds 
had their eyes fully opened to their danger, and 
Were only too anxious to have drug stores for 
their agencies. When a bottle of a particular 
stuff was sold only now and then, no special 
attention was paid. to it, and the 
could the genuine, without 
a world of trouble in examining 
and signature on the labels, as he would a bank 
note by the Detector.” But if the medicine was 
advertised, and there was a good run, the matter 
assumed a different character. Fac-simile labels 


rs of the 
e, deadly sick, and vomited; ` 


| 


| 


1 


puree 


soon prepared and dispensed. Just enough was 


|| ordered from the proprietor to ward off suspicion, 
and keep him advertising; though, no doubt, 
many a poor fellow thus placed wondered 


that his pocket did not fill in a commensurate 
ratio with his growing fame. At last, however, 
the secret leaked out, and the knowing ones at- 
tempted to ward off sharing the profits with the 
drug stores, and so put their medicines for sale 
in fancy shops, groceries, and bakeries; but all 
in vain, for the preparations were imitated, and 
so much undersold to the agencies, that they 
readily bought them, playing the apothecaries’ 
game at second hand. 

Composition or Patent Mepicnmes.—It is diffi- 
cult for one person to keep a secret; but when 
a large number are in possession of it, ita reten- 
tion becomes almost impossible. In this manner 
the employées of patent medicine traders, in the 
nature of things, discover the composition of the 
remedies, and the matter soon becomes public. 
Probably the great number of imitations perfectly 
represent in every respedt the Simon Pures; 80 
that no harm is done the public or any one else, 
except that the original getter- up pays more 
than his share for advertising. Many of these 
dealers are great geniuses, if, as some suppose, 
that genius is the faculty of discovering resem- 
blances between things too remote for the com- 
mon mind to link; for the names of many of 
their medieines have no connection whatever 
with the ingredients supposed to be represented. 

Consumprion Syvnurs.— Within the last ten 
years, fortunes have been acquired by the eale of 
syrups of liverwort, for the cure of consumption. 

ot a particle of the herb from which they are 
named do they contain; and perhaps it is well 
they do not, as the plant has little or no medici- 
nal properties, and the syrups are useful at times 
in diseases of the mucous membranes. They owe 
the power in consequence of holding suspended a 
solution of balsam of copaiva in sugar and water 
—one ounce of the balsam to a quart of syrup. 
A pint bottle, sold for a dollar, costs about eight 
cents, all expenses included. The liverwort is 
now giving place to wood naphtha, made in the 
same way, and at nearly the same price. 

SARSAPARILLA Syaurs.—The peculiar flavor of 
sareaparilla is well imitated by wintergreen; so 
that wholesale dealers, for soda-water purposes, 
dissolve some two ounces of the oil of winter- 
green in half a pint of alcohol, and put the mix- 
ture into the bung of a barrel of fair molasses, 
Replacing the bung, they roll the barrel about 
until the whole is well mixed, and then, shaking 
occasionally, draw freely. For medicinal pur- 
poses, into every quart bottle of the molasses, 
thus prepared, two grains of muriate of mercury, 
(corrozive sublimate, or bed-bug poison, ) dissolved 
in a teaspoonful of alcohol, is introduced. The 
poor victim, while swallowing his dearly-priced 
poison, is congratulating himself that he is too 
cute to employ a mercury doctor to salivate him. 
The herb whose reputation is so widely extended 
is inert, and the corrosive sublimate is added to 
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make it active, which most of these syrups are 
in a certain degree. 

Rep Drors.—The many advertised prepara- 
tions under this name differ only from the si 
saparilla ceas, in being much stronger an 
ant al disshived in colored alcohol, without the 
addition of syrup. 

Soornine Sygurs ron Campren Teerume.— 
These are made by mixing an ounce of the solu- 
tion of morphine (the active principle of opium) 
with a quart of simple syrup, and coloring with 
eaffron. As they are directed to be merely rub- 
bed on the gum, it is only now and then that an 
infant dies from their inistration ; their gen- 
eral effect being to induce a deadly lethargy. 

Pitts ror Puawyixe tHe Bioop.—Morrison’s 
pills were the great specific for all disorders in 
my day; Brandreth’s superseded therh, and for 
a time gained pre-eminence; and now the honors 
are divided among some halfdozen. They are 
all composed of the same ingredients—aloes, 
gamboge, and Castile soap—generally in equal 

portions, i sometimes varying, if gam- 
bose is dear. It is the property of aloes, the 
moment a sufficient quantity gets dissolved in 
the stomach, to cause the bowels to throw off 
their contents, of course including the medicine. 
It may easily be perceived that in ordinary cases 
the quantity of pills taken does not intensify the 
effect ; and thus the venders constantly reiterate, 
“Don’t be afraid—take plenty—dose from two 
to sixty or seventy!” Now and then, from some 
unlucky obstruction in the bowels or inactivity 
of the stomach, so much of the mass becomes 
dissolved as to kill before it is ejected. 

Coven Canpizs.—These are now the fashion- 
able remedies. They are made by adding a 
solution of tartar emetic to the molasses or syrup, 
which is builed down to form the candy. ey 
are elegant preparations, without smell or taste 
beyond what the sugar gives, or the vender adds. 
Iam sorry to say, that cough candy is a highly 
dangerous luxury; not only occasioning sickness 
at stomach and vomiting, but also that it is not a 
very difficult matter to swallow enough, from the 
poison it contains, to cause death. 

Hair O1rra—lIn reviewing the syrups, candies, 
and pills, I have given information enough to put 
the af on their guard against advertised in- 
fallibilities; so that if any of my readers will 
bite when the bait is presented in future, the 
may at least be aware that a hook is 3 
a have the grace not to grumble when caught. 
I have not thought it worth while to mention the 
poisonous compounds sold under the name of cos- 
metics ; for it 1s not probable it would deter those 
who use them from beautifying themselves. I 
would mention to those in the habit of usi 
“ hair oils,” that they purchase from those vend- 
ers who make their “ bears’ grease” from frosh 
lard, and do not scent it too highly, as salted lard 
and essential oils are apt to griszle the hair and 
give it a reddish color, on account of the irrita- 
tion they excite. For those who will gloss the 
covering of their craniums, Macassar oil is the 
best. This isa valuable preparation, imported 


from the Orient by a London house. It is ob- 
tained by distillation from a rare and costly 
plant, and the secret was obtained from an Indian 
(East Indian) princess—that is to say, it is made 
by adding an ounce of Alkand root (a drug which 
imparts a beautiful red color tv oils) to a gallon 
of good olive or sperm oil, allowing it to remain 
until the desired tinge is imparted; and then, 
after the whole is filtered, scenting with oil of 
thyme. 

The reader is by this time pretty well gc- 
quainted with the portals of the temple; and the 
next number will introduce him into the struc- 
ture itself, in the shape of a Medical College. 


TREATMENT OF OASES BY PRIESSNITZ. 
BY DR. ROOF — FROM HIS GRAEFENBERG JOURNAL. 


Acute Bronousrrs.—Mr. G—, a gentleman 
from Tyrol, had been troubled a long time with 
& spasmodic cough, accom panied by a sore throat. 
His constitution had been much impaired, and 
his health in all respects quite destroyed by a 
long residence in a hot and debilitating climate. 
In this prostrated state he came to Graefenberg. 
After being about two months under treatment, 
he was attacked with acute bronchitis. Priese- 
nitz ordered fifteen Leintuchs (packing sheets) 

rday. Five were to be in immediate succese- 
ion of half an hour each, except the last, in which 
he was toremain longer; from this he was placed 
in a tepid shallow bath, and rubbed for half an 
hour, having water poured occasionally over the 
head, and during the half hour going at least 
three vimes into the wamne (plunge), then a little 
exercise in the room. This process was repeated 
until the fifteen were taken, five at a time, and 
followed by the tepid bath; if strength failed for 
exercise, he went to bed. Drank water frequent- 
ly, in small quantities. During the intervals the 

atient was sometimes attacked with chille or 
ever; in either case he was put for a short time 
in the cold bath, and rubbed briskly. Umschlags, 
(bandages) quite wet, were worn around the 
throat, and changed every half hour. This treat- 
ment was continued about a fortnight, when the 
inflammation entirely subsided, and the throat 
was cured, not only from this acute attack, but 
the old chronic difficulty disappeared. 

Ponne this treatment, the patient's diet was 
sour milk only. 

Aoutr Heratitis—aA gentleman suffering from 
chronic hepatitis of long standing, came to Grae- 
fenberg for cure. While under treatment the 
disease assumed the acute form. Mr. Priessnitz 
ordered leintuchs, morning and evening. and tepid 
bath for half an hour after each, being constantly 
rubbed; and occasionally plunging into the cold 
bath, but always returning immediately to the 
tepid. He then took a little exercise. During 
the day three or four sitz baths were taken, of 
one and a half hours each, in cold water; chang- 
ing the water every half hour, and rubbing the 
diseased parts constantly. Bandages, covering 
the region of the liver, were continually wora. 
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This treatment was continued about six days, 
when the disease was conquered and the patient 


Hoor m- COoꝝ.— Envelop the child in the wet 
sheet in the morning for half an hour, or more, 
which must be followed by a tepid shallow bath, 
(say 65°). In the evening, rubbing sheet. Well- 
covered bandages should be worn on the throat 
and chest, and changed as often as they become 
dry. During violent attacks of coughing, rub 
thoroughly the throat, chest, back, and soles of 
the feet, with hands dipped in cold water. The 
patient should be assiduously watched during the 
time of the envelopment, in order to guard 
against a paroxysm, which might come on whilst 
init. Should this happen, the child should be 
raised up or held in the arms. The patient should 
be allowed to drink freely of water before break- 
fast, and at any other time when the stomach is 
empty. The water used should be tepid (60°) ; 
entire cold water would too much affect the 
already excited organs of swallowing. The pa- 
tient should also be directed to exercise in the 
open air, bat be carefully guarded from taking 
cold. The chest especially should be well cov- 
ered, and the feet kept perfectly warm. Hot 
rooms to be strictly avoided. Diet should consist 
of plain, simple food. 

on Worms—Wash the entire body, every 
morning and evening, in tepid water. Also give 
three or four injections of water, at 65°, every 
day (from four to six ounces each time), and let 
the child drink copiously of water. Apply to 
the stomach and bowels wet bandages, carefully 
covered, in order to prevent taking cold while 
in the air. This will generally be sufficient to 

l the worms. Very often, however, a strong- 
er treatment is necessary; in this case, envelop 
the child in the wet sheet every morning, for 
half or three fourths of an hour, and after it, give 
a shallow bath at 70°. Also give sitz baths in 
the afternoon, from twenty to thirty minutes. 
This treatment should be continued some time 


after the worms have been expelled. a diet 
should be very strict, avoiding all heavy, flatulent, 
and greasy food. 


In our next number, we shall report the fol- 
lowing cases :—Prolapsus Uteri, Spinal Irritation, 
5 Catarrh, General Debility, Jaun- 

ce, dc ` 
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LEGALIZED HUMBUGGERY! 
A CASE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 

Tue views I entertain in regard to the present 
ctice of medicine, and the value I set on water 
or remedial purposes, may, in some goo degree, 
be inferred from the following statement of facts : 
A few months since, as I was about retiring to 
rest, one night, I received, by Telegraph, the fol- 

lowing communication : . 

„For Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, West Newton, Mass. 


“ J. B. is but just alive—deranged—Dr. Alcott is requested to 
come on immediately. 


Availing myself of the first opportunity to tra- 


vel by railtoad, I was soon on the spot, though 
the distance was nearly 150 miles. Just before I 
arrived, I met with his physician, who said, “J. 
is rather better.” 

I found bim under the care of his wife and 
sister, as attendants. As they resigned their 
charge to me, I asked to see the directions ; upon 
which the sister produced the following, written 
in pencil, by the physician. i 
Give a tea-spoonfal of the Quinine mixture, at 5— 9—1 


Give a powder (Dover’s powder) at 6—10—2 
Give a tea-spoonful of Nitre, at 7—11—3 
Give two tea-spoonfals of brandy, at 8—12—4.“ 


Till this moment I had maral thought of de- 
parting from my own rule, via.— Follow the pre- 
scription of your eet or else dismiss him at 
once. But I now looked at and examined the pa- 
tient, and studied his case. He was about 84 
years of age, of general good health and habits, 
nearly six feet high, and tolerably muscular. He 
was, however, a little inclined to scrofula, and he 
bad of late used some tea and tobacco. But 

a series of recent infractions of physical law, and 
in consequence of embarrassment in his affairs, 
he had become greatly depressed in body and 
mind, and had sunk down into a severe typhoid 
fever. 

His mental derangement was nearly gone 
when I arrived, but there was still much fever, 
sleeplessness, a dry skin, and large bilious eva- 
cuations. I had come as an attendant, and not as 
a medical adviser; but I resolved to act for the 
night, both as physician and attendant. 

I saw very clearly that what he most needed 
was rest and sleep; and this I resolved be should 
have, if ible, whatever became of the medi- 
cine, or the wishes of the physician. 

Meanwhile, I sat by his bedside, and continued 
to study his disease. What does all this mean? 
I said to myself. Why all this array of warlike 
implements? What indication is there of the ne- 
cessity of alcohol, quinine, morphine, opium, ipe- 
cac, nitre, &c.? He is burning with fever; shall 
we add fuel to the fire ? 

My mind was soon made up. Although habit 
and blind feeling (feeling is always blind), the 

hysician, a wife, two mothers, and several other 

riends were against me, I resolved to do what I 
could. 

The medicine was untouched ; and he was suf. 
fered@ indeed, encouraged—to sleep all he could. 
This, it is true, was very little; but then it was 
much to him, with such an agitated nervous sys- 
tem. Whenever he awaked from a brief nap, I 
asked him if be would have some water; and 
generally obtained an affirmative reply. At first 
he drank it very cautiously, but at length pretty 
freely, especially when his fever was high. 

The physician came at daylight, and 
nounced him “ doing well.” I told him, fran y, 
what I had done, and why. He treated me in his 
usual gentlemanly manner ; but, with his views, 


could not of course approve of my omitting the 


quinine and brandy. 
But I was now fully resolved to pursue my 
own way, and take the responsibility. I com- 
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municated the secret to his sister, who was to aid 
me that day, and who, as I soon found, had given 
him no medicine for the twelve hours next pre- 
vious to my arrival. She did not hesitate to 
unite with me in carrying out the no- medicine 
plan; and to pean me in the use of water, both 
externally and internally, especially when he was 
hot and ary. F 

All now went on well for several hours, till one 
or two highly bilious evacuations renewed the 
ſears of those around him, that diarrhœa would 
come on, and induced them to urge the use of 
the stimulants, and indeed to give them in part, 
when I and my “colleague were absent. And 
during the early part of the succeeding night, and 
till two o clock next morning, he came again under 
a full quinine and brandy treatment. At this 
hour I was again at my post. There was an in- 
creased dryness of the skin, and tightness of the 

Pulse, though he still slept quietly at times, was 
perfectly sane, and breathed freely. 

The next morning the physician took me aside, 
and with due deference to my superior years, &, 
insisted on a continued use of the stimulants. I 
remonstrated, but could not convince. Besides, 
the attendants generally bad become so far ac- 

uainted with my “heterodoxy,” as to become 
paced: As I was now obliged to leave him, I 
deemed it best, in order to give the patient a 
chance of recovery, “in spite of medicine,” to 
et give up the ship.” 

I did not, however, wholly abandon him till the 
third day, but continued to give him water when- 
ever I could. I also had his feather bed exchanged 
for a straw one; ventilated the room frequently, 
&, &c.; all which the physician approved after 
it was done. But on the third day, finding him 
not at all improving, and the physician and prin- 
cipal friends incorrigible, I left him. . 

For three or four weeks he continued suspended, 
as it were, midway between life and death— with 
a preponderance, for the most part, downward. 
More than once was he given over” by his 
friends; and once at least by his physician. The 
strong medicines were plied from time to time, as 
he was able to bear them ; though always with 
doubtful results. The use of water, though not 
absolutely forbidden, by the physician, was 
deemed a thing of no consequence by his atten- 
dants: and indeed, for the most part, denied him. 
One individual—the sister— persevered inder en- 
treaties, that this most grateful agent might be 
allowed him, and that the medicine might be 
omitted, as it evidently increased the tempera- 
ture and dryness of his skin, if not the mental 
aberration. But her entreaties were in vain. 

However, the young man recovered, in spite of 
medicine, as mankind often do. Human nature 
is tough. Mankind are made to live, rather than 
to die. But they sometimes live under circum- 
stances to which death might be preferable. This 

oung man was left with a large ulcer on the 
(oie: a fever sore, I presume, it will be called— 
but which I prefer to call a medicine sore. His 
constitution is, moreover, much impaired. Of 
his purse I need not speak. | 
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The following is extracted from a letter writ- 
ten to his physician, when he began to be conva- 
lescent—to which the writer has as yet received 
no reply. 


I was not without hopes (this was at my ar- 
rival) that you would adopt the no-medicine 
treatment. But I soon discovered the difficul- 


ties under which you labored, and they seemed 
likely to be insurmountable. I saw frst, that you 
entertained a sort of confused confidence in medi- 
cine per se. Secondly, that if you were to adopt 
my plan (orthopathy), you would feel yourself in 
the condition of David in Saul's armor. Thirdly, 
that you would have had all the friends of the 
patient except E, and perhaps one more, against 
you. The patient, it tere. would have been 
with you, except for the faithlessness of the rest. 
In these circumstances, what had I to expect, or 
what had you? Who could have withstood the 
fears, and croakings, and insinuations of near re- 
lations? Take away their dearly beloved medi- 
cine, and like the man of Mount Ephraim, they 
exclaim, ‘Ye have taken away my gods, and 
what have I more!“ i 

Now, sir, can you have a doubt that except on 
account of these difficulties J— would have recov- 
ered much sooner without medicine than with it! 
It were impossible for me to have. I am per- 
fectly satiated that so far from requiring brandy, 
morphine, quinine, or any other active medicine, 
the case was one which only required to be let 
alone—except to give nature a fair chance I 
mean that it was so in the abstract. 

If your patient recovers, he will recover des- 
pite of the medicine he has taken, and not on ac- 
count of it; nor will his constitution be as good 
afterward as before. Such cases, I say again, 
are far lesa manageable with medicine than with- 
out it. And when I say this, I mean what I say. 
I care not (so much) whether it be given by a 
pecan of the old school or the new; whether 

e be a botanic or a mineral man—an allopa- 
thist, a homœopathist, or a hydropathist. 

The truth is, dear sir, that while Iam a be- 
liever in no system of medicine, I am, in a certain 
sense, a believer in them all; for there is some- 
thing to be learned from them all! They are 
all leading us to one d issue, which it is not 
at all difficult to predict. Within a short time— 
it may be 500 years, for that in history is a short 
time, but it may be in 50—all sensible and truly 
learned medial wien: as a general rule, will give 
no medicine at all. Their object will be to 
their patient under the laws of God, physical and 
moral, And they will then be able to do this; 
because oh mind will be so far enlightened 
that the difficulties you and I have to encounter 
will not present themselves. Disease will not be 
regarded as a destroying, but as a restoring Pe 
cess. All the modern systems of medicine, from 
that to which you and Í were brought up, down 
to hydropathy, regard disease as a pulling down 

rocess, and seem to recognize ihe presence of a 
oe, whom, in some shape or other, they must com- 
bat and overcome, or the patient will die. Dis- 
ease is a building up, not a pulling down process 
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I have said that in due time, they will, as a 
general rule, give no medicine. I will not say 
that they will never give any ; but I seldom find 
occasion for any, even now. Emetics, you know, 
the French, of the “ Louis” school, are already 
tee up; cathartics are also going “by the 

only more gradually. But I would sooner 
retain these than alterations in any form. J. s 
case required and imperatively demanded good 
nursing and attendagce—attention to the non-na- 
turals—and that was all. There is not the elight- 
est evidence that medicine—except air and 
water—has done him any permanent good. But 
if no good, it has done him much harm. Medi- 
cine is a sword with two edges. Had you dared 
to place him under law, and trust to Nature un- 
impeded and unobstracted, it would have been 
better for him, by at least 50 per cent. 

Understand me on this point. I do not charge 
the Medical Faculty, or any member of it, with 
malice aforethought, or even with wr inten- 
tion. I repel, as much as any man, the idea that 
puyei cans keep people sick a long time, for the 

of the emolument. 

I will add one fact to which I have before only 
adverted very indistinctly. In several instances, 
when the mental derangement was somewhat 
high and increasing, the judicious and steady ap- 
panon of cold water to the head gradually re- 

uced the excitement, and was exceedingly grate- 
ful to the patient. The friend who used the 
water was most gery and fully convinced by 
these experiments of the superiority of water to 
medicine, in removing the mania of typhoid 
fever; and no persuasion or entreaty would, as 
I suppose, be sufficient to restore her former con- 
fidence in the latter. She will live and die a 
hydropathbist ; or perhaps she will even find the 
more excellent path of orthopathy. In any event, 
one person is emancipated from hambuggery of 
the worst kind which ever disgraced the world. 


— 
— 


THE NATURAL TERM OF LITE.“ 


De. Hureranp, in his Macrobitic, a work which 
has been translated into nearly all European lan- 
after citing numerous cases of extreme 
longevity, says, We ought to have some fixed 
ideas as to what ought to be the true term of 
life; but we can hardly imagine to what an ex- 
tent doctors differ on this point. Some assign to 
man extreme longevity, while others cut life 
very short. We might be tempted to believe 
that death e by old age was the true 
term of man’s life; but a calculation established 
upon such a basis would lead us into great errors, 
in an artificial state like ours.” And this, in fact, 
is the very error into which people have fallen. 
The learned Lichtenberg declared that the se- 
cret had been discovered of 5 people 
vith old age before their time; and added, 


Prom HYDROPATHY FOR THE Porr,“ a most useful 
aad interesting work, abounding in statistics and arguments of 


vast importance to the great mass of the people, now in 
ems of republication by Fowlers & Wells. ag 
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“ We see, every day, men thirty or forty years 
old, presenting all the appearance of decrepi- 


tude, deformity, wrinkles, gray hairs, and other 
defects, which one only expects to find in men of 
eighty or ninety years of age.” To the inquiry, 
How long, in general, can man live f facts an- 
ewer, from one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and seventy, and even two hundred years.” 

Haller, who collected most of the cases of 
longevity known in Europe in his time, gave ex- 
amples of more than one thousand ns who 
attained to 100, and 110 years; rsons 
from 110 to 120; twenty-nine frem 120 to 180; 
fifteen from 188 to 140; six from 140 to 150; 
and one to 169 yeara. From the statistics of Rus- 
sia, it appears that, in 1880, there were in that 
country, among others, the following instances of 
longevity : one hundred and twenty persons who 
had i from 116 to 120 years; one hundred 
and twenty-one from 120 to 125; three from 125 
to 180; five from 180 to 140; one to 145; three 
from 150 to 155; one to 160; and one to 165. 
In the tables of mortality for England and Wales, 
commencing at 1813, and ending with 1830, be- 
ing a period of eighteen years, we find that from 
the age of eighty-one to that of one hundred 
and twenty-four, upward of 245,000 persons were 
buried, of whom more than seven hundred ex- 
ceeded one hundred years. 

In giving a more detailed account of individ- 
uals in different ages and countries, who have 
been remarkable for health and 1 we 
may mention Democrates, the searcher of na- 
ture,a man of temper, and serene mind, 
who lived in health to one hundred and nine 
years. Zeno, the founder of the Stoical sect, 
and a master of the art of self-denial, attained 
nearly to the age of one hundred years. Pole- 
mon, of Athens, in his youth led a life of de- 
bauchery and drunkenness; but when about thir- 
ty years of „ he entered the school of Zeno- 
crates, when in a state of intoxication: he was 
sostruck with the eloquence of the Academician. 
and the force of his arguments, that from that 
time he renounced his dissipated habits, and 
adopted the principles of the “Nature’s Bever- 
age Society”—drinking no other beverage than 
water. He died at an extreme old age.—Sce 
Tem. Biblioth. Class. in loco. Cato, who was sai 
to have had “an iron body, and an iron mind,” 
was fond of a country life, a great enemy to 
phyaicians, and lived to near one hundred 
years. 

A very remarkable collection, in regard to the 
duration of human life, inthe time of Vespasian, 
has been presented to us by Pliny, from the 
records of the census, a source worthy of great 
credit. It there appears that, in the year when 
that numbering took place, the seventy-sixth of 
our era, there were living in that part of Italy 
which lies between the Apennines and the Po 
only, 124 men who had attained to the age of 100 
years and upward, viz. : fifty-one of 100; fifty-seven 
of 110; two of 126 ; four of 180; four of from 182 
to 187; and three of 140. Besides these, there 
were living in Parma, five men, three of whom 
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were 120, and two were 180; in Placentia, one 
of 130; at Facentia, a woman of 132; and in 
Velligacian, a small town near Placentia, there 
were living ten persons, six of whom were 110, 
and four were 120. 

Francis Secardia Hongo died a. D. 1702. aged 
114 years, ten months, and twelve days. He left 
behind him forty-nine children—was never sick 
in his life. His sight, hearing, memory, and agility 
were the surprise of all who knew him. At 110, 
he lost all his teeth; but he cut two large ones. in 
his upper jaw, the year before he died. He 
never used to drink strong drinks, coffee, etc.; 
never used tobacco; and his only drink was 
water. His habits, in other respects, were tem- 


perate. 

In the “ Miscellanea Curiosa” may be found an 
interesting account of a man 120 years of age, 
without the loss of a tooth, and of a brisk and 
lively disposition, whose only drink, from his 
infancy, was pure water. 

Sinclair, in his Code of Health, etc,” speaks 
of the famous civilian, Andrew ‘Tieraqueaus, 
who is said, for thirty years together, to have 
given yearly a book, and by the same wife a 
son, to the world, and who lived to a good old 
age. He never drank anything but water, from 
his infancy. 

In the year 1792, died in the duchy of Hol- 
stein, an industrious day-laborer, named Sten- 
der, in the 103d year of his age. His food, 
for the most part, was oatmeal and buttermilk. 
He rarely ever ate flesh; he was never sick, 
and could not be put out of temper. He had 
the greatest trust in Providence; his chief de- 
pendence was in the goodness of God, which 
no doubt greatly conduced to his health and 
longevity. 

Ant. Senish, a farmer of Puy, in Limoges, died 
in 1779, in the 111th year of his age. He la- 
bored till within fourteen days of his death. 
His teeth and hair remained, and his sight had 
not failed him. His usual food was chestnuts 
and turkey-corn. He had never been bled, nor 
used any medicine. 

Died, on the 26th of June, 1838, at Bybrook, 
Mrs. Letitia Cox, upward of 160 years of age. 
She declared she had never drank anything but 
water during the whole of her life; as did also 
another woman, at Holland Estate, who died 
eighteen months before, at the age.of 140. 

Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, died at 
Padua, in 1566, at above 100 years of age. In 
early life he had been very intemperate, and 

uently greatly diseased. From his thirty- 
fifth to his fortieth year, his life was a burden to 
him. By a regular way of living, he repaired 
his health, in a remarkable manner: and in bis 
eighty-first year says, I am free from appre- 
hension of disease, because I have nothing in my 
constitution for a disease to feed upon—from the 
apprehension of death, because I have spent a 
life of reason. I know that, barring accidents, no 
violent disease can touch me. I must be dissolv- 
ed by a gentle and gradual decay, like oil in a 
lamp, which affords no longer life to the dying 
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taper. But such a death cannot happen of a 
sudden.” 

Richard Lloyd died near Montgomery, aged 
132 years and ten months. He was a tall, strong, 
aprgne man; had no gray hairs; had lost none 
of his teeth ; and could see to read without spec- 
tacles. His food was bread, cheese, and butter, 
for the most part; and his drink whey, butter- 
milk, or water, and nothing else. But being per- 
suaded by a neighboring gentleman to eat flesh- 
m and drink malt liquor, he soon fell off, and 

ied. 

Dr. Lower speaks of a man in the north, aged 
120, who had been accustomed to eat very little 
animal food, but lived upon oatmeal pottage and 
potatoes, and sometimes he took a little milk. 
He was a labaring man, and never remembered 
being sick. 

Dr. E. Baynard gives an account of one Seth 
Unthank, then 1706) living at Bath, whose chief 
drink was sour buttermilk. He was wonderfully 
nimble, and, not above two years before, had 
walked from Bath to London, 106 miles, in two 
days, and came home again in two days more. 
His uncle was 126 years old when he died, and 
had been one of the Bishop of Durham’s pension- 
ers. The doctor also speaks of one John Bailes, 
of Northampton, whom he visited, then living, in 
his 129th year. He says he had a very strong 
voice, and spake very loud; and told the doctor 
he had buried the whole town (except three or 
four) twenty times over. “Strong drink,” quoth 
the old man, kills em all.“ He was never 
drunk; his drink was water, small beer, and 
milk; and his food, for the most part, was brown 
bread and cheese. Ho cared not much for flesh- 
meats. 

Mrs. Hudson lived 105 years, and then died of 
an acute disease, brought on bY catching cold. 
She could see to thread a needle at that age. 
Her food was very little else than bread and 
milk, all her lifetime. 

Louis Wholeham, of Ballinamona, Cork, died 
at the age of 118 years and seven months. He 
had not lost a tooth, nor had he one gray hair on 
his head. His diet, all through life, was mostly 
pene and milk; but, on an average, he had 

esh one day in the week, until the last ten 
years, when he took a dislike to it, and could not 
eat it. It is a remarkable fact, showing how 
we cling to life, that he declared, on his death- 
bed, that he should have been more resigned 
to die eighty years ago than he was at that 
time. 

Joice Heth, of America, was being exhibited 
in several of their large towns, at the age of 162: 
and when asked what was her food, said, Corn- 
bread and potatoes is what [ eat.” 

Francisco Lupatsoli, of Smyrna, lived 118 
ears. He drank nothing but water and milk; 
aving used neither tea, coffee, etc. He lived 

chiefly upon bread, figs, ete. He could hear well, 
and see without spectacles, even to the last. 

Zeno is said to have died at the age of ninety- 
eight years, having never experienced any sick: 
ness or indisposition whatever. 
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HEMORRHOIDS, OR PILES. 
BY MARY 8. GOVE NICHOLS. 


Tax doctrine of nervous contractility explains 
many mysteries in the human economy. The 
fact that all functions are performed by the nerv- 
ous energy, and that depravation of the functions 
is the consequence of 
ergy, whether it results from waste, or is conge- 
nital, should be borne constantly in mind in con- 
tem plating our diseases. Our blood circulates to 
every tissue, and gives healthy nourishment, so 
long as the nervous energy in the coats of the 
blood-vessels is sufficient to contract the vessels, 
and send on the vital current. When this vital 
energy is lacking from birth, or from waste, we 
have feebleness and imperfection of function in 
different portions of the economy. Matters des- 
tined for the different tissues, or destined to be 
cast out of the system as effete, or hurtful, are 
left in crgans where they do not belong—as the 
lungs, the liver, the spleen and kidneye—or they 
are left along the course of the circulation So 
great is the waste of life, that there are few dis- 
sections of persons who are forty years of age, 
that do not reveal spicula of bone in the arteries. 
The bony matter is not carried as far as the 
bones, because the nervous power that circulates 
the blood is too feeble for the work. Our lives 
are so false, so filled with over exertion, and want 
of exertion, so unbalanced, so chained to the low 
and the groas, that life or vital energy is continu- 
ally wasted, and imperfect performance of func- 
tions is the universal result. One is afflicted 
with dyspepsia, another has enlargement of the 
heart, or tubercles and ulcers in the lungs, or dis- 
ease of the liver, or gravel, or piles; all these 
diseases come primarily from a weak and defi- 
cient nervous energy, which induces imperfect 
circulation. In piles, the coate of the blood-ves- 
sels, from the want of the nervous contractile 
power, sink down into enlarged sacs. They be- 
come what is termed aneurismal. The blood of 
course moves slowly at first, like the water of a 
river where the bed widens, and after a time it 

es permanently lodged in these sacs, or 
aneurismal enlargements. A morbid deposition 
and growth is the consequence, and in extreme 
cases, no cure is to be had without excision of the 
morbid growth. After excision, the same causes 
will procure the same results. 

The causes of piles are whatever exhausts the 
nervous energy. Some people say costiveness is 
a eause. Mechanically it has a bad effeot, but 
piles and costiveness depend both on one cause : 
the want of nervous energy. The use of drastic 

tives, of whatever kind, wastes the vitality 
of the nerves, and brings on costiveness and piles. 
The abuse of the sexual passion exhausts and dis- 
eases in like manner. The anxious, wearing life 
of our men of business, with their utter inatten- 
tion to the laws which govern life and health, are 
fruitful causes of this weakness and disease. The 
cure must be in the use of means adapted to the 
condition of the patient. Where an operation is 
necessary, it must first be performed, but I be- 
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e feebleness of this en- 


lieve it is often decided upon when wholly un- 
necessary. 

The next thing is to give the patient a course 
of tonic treatment, if there is general weakness. 
If the patient is full of blood and life, and the 
weakness and disease are local, a very spare, 
plain, aperient diet, with morning and eveni 
enemas of cold water, and the use of the co 
sitz bath twice a day, and care not to perpetuate 
exhausting causes, will soon give relief. The 
morning bath of cold water should never be omit- 
ted on rising, and the diet should be very spare, 
and very plain. 

By an aperient diet, I mean brown bread, fruit, 
and vegetables. Particular cases of piles require 
particular directions, but no disease is more under 
the control of judicious Water-Cure treatment 
than piles. I have never had a case that I did 
not cure. The time required to perform a cure 
differs in different patients, as in other diseases. 


— 


CRUL DBT UNDER Water TREATMENT.— 
following communication affurds still further evi- 
dence of the utility of the water treatment in 
cases of childbirth. 

To tae Epitors.—I have to acknowledge my- 
self much indebted to you for the many valuab 
suggestions contained in your Journal relative to 
the subject of health in general; but, more es- 
pecially, for that information which has enabled 
my wife to pass through a period of illness here- 
tofore severe, yet in this instance far otherwise. 
Her treatment was as follows: For months pre- 
vious to confinement, daily use of the hip or sit- 
ting bath. At confinement, the period of her de- 
livery was not more than half as long as it had 
been in all previous cases, and the attending pain 
was comparatively as much less. About three 
hours after delivery, she took a sitz bath ata 
temperature of about 60 degrees Fah, and at 
the same time washed her hands, face, and neck 
in cold spring water. These in a great degree 
alleviated all pain and uneasiness. Within five 
or six hours she took another bath of the same 
kind, and was greatly refreshed. I would not 
tax your patience with too much of detail, and 
will therefore only add, that instead of keeping 
her bed for days or weeks, as many do, she came 
to the dinner-table with the family the next day, 
as usual. On the third day she walked out in the 
open air several times, and assisted in her cus- 
tomary household duties. 

I had noticed reports of this kind in jou 
Journal, and though I expected good results from 
the treatment, I must say my anticipations were 
more than realized. Respectfully, yours, 

J. W. CUNNINHAM. 


T srovauour the vast empire of Russia, through 
all Finland, Lapland, Sweden and Norway, there 
is no cottage so poor, no hut so deatitute, but it 
possesses its vapor bath, in which all its inhabi- 
tants bathe every Saturday at least, and every 
day in cases of sickness, 
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NEW-YORK, FEB., 1850. 


FEBRUARY TOPIOS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Dress ror Corp Wratuer.—Thus far in this 
latitude our winter has been mild and open. No 
epidemics have existed among u save those common 
and continually increasing ones, consumption and 
vonvulsions. Over fifty human beings perish weekly 
in this city from these complaints alone, and will 
continue so to do until we have a revolution in per- 
sonal and social habits, and a new order of medical 
science. The few cold days yet expericnced have not 
afforded our citizens tho greatest inducoment for 
“ bundling up” extensively ; nevertheless, we have 
seen in the streets a pretty fair display of furs, muffs, 
tippets, victorines, ete. We think considerable in- 
jary results from the manner of using these seemingly 
very comfortable contrivances. The great point in 
defending ourselves against cold weather, as far as 
dress is concerned, is uniformity of clothing. Those 
parts which are covered at all, should be kept uni- 
formly under the same degree of artificial protection ; 
and the body should be as nearly equally dressed 
throughout as possible. For example, we should not 
go with the neck bare one day, and bundle it up the 
next, to expose it again in the third, and so on; nor 
wear boots and shoes alternately, as it may happen. 
Inequality and irregularity of clothing produce more 
colds than changes of weather. It is very common 
for young ladies to go with bare necks and shoulders 
about home, and when they go out, though the day 
may be very warm, decorate themselves with a pro- 
fusion of furs simply because it is fashionable to wear 
furs at this season. At the same time, they will per- 
haps dress their feet in lighter and thinner shoes and 
stock ings, just because that arrangement too is fash- 
ionable. From such proceedings coughs and colds 
will inevitably result. 

BALLS.— We have heretofore spoken in as strong 
language as we know how to use against these 
amusements as usually conducted. As this is their 
peculiar season, a word more may not be inappropri- 
ate. We hope the reader will ever bear in mind, 
that we always strive carefully to distinguish be- 
teen a true physiological principle, and a false 
fashion of society. Dancing as a physiological ex- 
excise is certainly healthful ; but ite use is in the fam- 
ily circle, or the regulated gymnasium; or in social 
parties, where whole families, old and young, meet at 
proper hours of daylight for innocent recreation or 
useful exertion. Night parties are wrong. God in- 
tended the hours of darkness and stillness for rest, not 
revelry. Balls, too, have many injurious concomi- 
tants besides late hours, riotous eating and drinking, 
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violent motions, heated rooms, bad changes of dress; 
in fact, they are generally mero seasons of debauch (chemist's laboratory. In applying chemical facts, or 
and dissipation. Against all these things we set our rather in misapplying them to vital functions, I con- 


faces. The coughs, colds, and consumptions which 


are traceable to the ball-room are numerous, as every 
physician knows. Yet whenever social assemblages 
or private family parties are dissevered from their 
evil appendages, and conducted, as they should be, 
like rational entertainment for rational creatures, we 
shall commend them as a means not only of physical 
improvement, but of domestic felicity and friendly 
neighborhood intercourse. 

CRO. A number of cases of this formidable dis- 
ease have occurred among children of late. We no- 
tice the subject now to caution those who undertake 
to manage it hydropathically, never to neglect the 
general treatment. It is true that some cases have 
been cured by the application of cold wet cloths to 
the throat; but it is certainly unsafe to trust to that 
measure alone. Moreover, there is no possible dan- 
ger or harm in the wet sheet, or even the full cold 
bath. On the first attack one or both should be 
promptly resorted to, and repeated often until the 
breathing is freo and the attendant fever entire- 
ly subdued. Meanwhile cold wet cloths should be 
constantly applied to the throat, and very often 
changed. 

CHILBLAINS.—These inflammatory irritations upon 
the feet are rather frequent at this season. They 
arise in a great measure from going too near the fire 
when tho feet are very cold. The transition should 
always be very gradual. Wearing tight boots or 
shoes is a common cause of severely painful chil- 
blains. To cure them, long cold foot baths, twen- 
ty to thirty minutes, are advisable. When highly 
inflamed and painful, wear the wet bandages two or 
three thicknesses during the night. To prevent them, 
wear easy boots and shoes, cotton or linen stockings 
or none, and bathe them often in the coldest wates. 

Liesie’s THeory oF Animat Lire.—A corres- 
pondent, alluding to an article on Blistering the 
Chest,” in the October number, asks: ‘‘ Is not your 
doctrine arrayed against Liebig’s theory of animal 
life?” To some extent it is. In Liebig's theory 
of animal life I do not believe; nor in his theory of 
disease. Both are too purely chemical. Though 
taking the liberty to dissent from many of Liebig’s 
conclusions, I wish to speak of him as a scholar with 
profound respect. IIe is ono of the greatest analyti- 
cal chemists of this or any age. He has devel- 
oped many facts of much importance to agriculture, 
medicine, Ko. But the man who can divide and 
subdivide to their ultimate elements (as they are 
called for convenience) all the substances of the ma- 
terial universe, and tell us precisely what proportions 
of oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., consti- 
tute each, is yet just as far from the true explanation 
of the phenomena of life as ever ; in fact, he cannot in 
this way make any approach to it. He cannot put 
his ultimate elements together again and produce 
the living thing. Physiological principles—the laws 
of life and health—will never be discovered in the 


ceive that Liebig has run into many absurdities. 
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Dretixe 1N ScarLeT Fever.—A Cincinnati physi- 
cian is out in one of the Medical Journals in favor of 
plain, simple food to mitigate the severity of this 
disease whenever it is about to make its attack. This 
is well as far as it goes; but what is infinitely better 
is to adopt the water-cure philosophy of eating at all 
times. Then scarlet fever would never be “ about 
to attack folks.“ The plan we recommend has one 
disadvantage we must not conceal. It will entirely 
supersede the necessity of calling a doctor. 

QUEER INTELLECTUAL ENJoyMENT.—One of our 
city papers, in noticing the late Railroad Opening 
celebration at Newburgh, mentions among the ac- 
companiments of an intellectual entertainment, the 
following eatables : a whole ox, a whole hog, a whole 
sheep, a whole deer, and other animals roasted whole! 
What an intellectual age we live in! 

Tae Latirupe ror Consumprion.—Dr. Riofrey, 
whose scientific movements seem to have some connec- 
tion with the mercantile movements in cod-liver oil, 
has been edifying the good peoplo of Washington on 
the subject of consumption as affected by climate and 
cod-liver oil. At a late meeting at which Dr. Gate, 
of Natchez, Dr. Borland, of the U. S. Senate, Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, Prof. Maury, 
and Mr. Schoolcraft, made, according to the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, some interesting remarks, Dr. 
Riofrey said :— 

“ Post mortem examinations had shown that na- 
ture, under certain circumstances, cures the disease. 
From the extensive field of his remarks on France, 
Holland, and Great Britain, it appeared that a cure 
was effected whenever thin and attenuated men 
change their ciate E one r both, and in 
He oousidered A high 19 akd southern alike fa. 
vorable. He named the American coast from lati- 
tude 3 to 17 deg. south as a consumptive 
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latitude. deemed all the temperate latitudes un- 
favorable.“ 


Can any process of reasoning which comes to 80 
ridiculous a conclusion be anything but a self-evident 
abeurdity ? That little piece of territory considered 
unfavorable to consumptives by this profound cod- 
liver oleaginist, is pretty extensive after all. He 
speaks of the coast between 559 north and 17° south; 
but we know consumption, in the latitude in which it 
prevails, is nearly as common in the interior as on 
the coast. Therefore the fact made a question of 
latitude would embrace all of the United States, one 
half of British North America, a part of the Russian 
Possessions, and about two-thirds of South America. 
All this part of the earth’s surface is doomed to con- 
sumption! What stupidity of intellect or twistifica- 
tion of education is that which could utter such a re- 
flection on the Creator of the temperate latitudes ! 
It seems not to have entered into the man’s imagina- 
tion that we can, by erroneous habits of life, produce 
on ourselves consumption in any place, or by correct 
ways of living avoid it everywhere. No, God has 
made an immense consumptive latitude just to enable 
the doctors to find employment or quacks to sell 
cod-liver oil! Isn't this a sublime idea ? 
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I cannot see why the principle will not apply just 
as well to the Eastern Continent as the Western. 
Consumption prevails there to a great extent as well 
as here. If we apply the rule of latitude there, it will 
sweep off half of Europe, three-fourths of Asia, four- 
fifths of Africa, and all of the Indies. All are con- 
sumptive latitudes! I would not wastg time and 
brains in noticing such trash but for the fact that 
the world is full of it, in fact governed by it. 

QuUACKERY.—It is slightly amusing to read, in the 
various medical journals of the day, the continnal 
ding dong, sing song, often loud but never long, 
attempts to account for the general diffusion of 
quackery. It is confessed that quackery is alarm- 
ingly prevalent, and constantly gaining on the regu- 
lar profession. But the why of this is amazingly 
perplexing. One thinks it is all owing to a love of 
the marvelous” on the part of the people, as though 
anything could be further beyond the reach of reason 
than allopathic theories. Another thinks the profit- 
able business of doctor-making at the medical schools 
is a principal cause, by crowding the profession with 
diplomatized M. D.’s, not half made up, whose man- 
ifest ignorance and incompetency bring disoredit on 
the whole faculty. Be the difficulty in a marvel- 
loving public, or the doctor-manufacturing professors, 
there are some things very pertinent and some things 
rather impertinent in the following remarks of Dr- 
Galloupe, of Lynn, Mass. :— 


“ Tho country is annually deluged with physicians, 
not one in a score of which is anywhere needed ; and 
this is done, not for the benefit of the people, or the 
doctors, but for the doctor-makers. Many, after de- 
voting their time, talents, money, and perhaps sacri- 
ficing their health, in pursuit of the arcana of Physic. 
are doomed to sad disappointment. 

The consequences of this are most deplorable. Ar 
they cannot all obtain a lucrative business (simply 
because there is not enough for them all) in an hon- 
orable way, they must either resort to dishonorable 
means or seek some other road to wealth and fame.“ 
The number who pursue the former course is legion ; 
among them may be found nearly all the homeo- 

thists, r consumption doctors, &e. 

hese, while they are careful to let the public know 
that they have been educated in, and received all the 
advantages of the ‘ old-fashion way,’ affect a show 
of contempt for it, as if, forsooth, they had discov- 
ered that all the accumulated medical knowledge, 
from the time of Hippocrates, is worse than nothing. 
Such men, it has teen said, must be knaves or 
fools ;? but I query whether the majority of them are 
not both knaves and fools.” 


As one who knows something of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the old-fashion way,” I duly ap- 
preciate that part of the compliment intended for 
“ nearly all the hydropathists.“ By way of recipro- 
city, and to present the knavery and foolery” of all 
sides of the question fully and fairly before the pub- 
lic, I offer to abide the following proposition :— 

I will discuss with Dr. G. or any other physician in 
the U. States or elsewhere, in good standing among 
allopathists, or with all of them together, in any pub- 
lic journal of respectable circulation, the relative me- 
rits of hydropathy and allopathy, in relation to their 
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philosophy and results, leaving the universal public 


to decide according to the force of evidence. If this 


proposition is not satisfactory, the following is offered 


as a substitute, or both may be accepted if pre- 


ferred :— 

I will go to any public hospital in this country 
where ther® are not less than one hundred invalids 
laboring under a variety of diseases, chronic or acute. 
Of these I will select, after an examination of their 
cases, twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty ; the other party 
shall select the same number in the same way, each 
party selecting one alternately. I will treat my pa- 
tients hydropathically, and the other party, which 
may be composed of one or any number of physicians, 
shall treat the others allopathically. A committee 
of intelligent but non-medical men shall be mutually 
agreed upon to report the result. 

Or thirdly—I will accept any reasonable proposition 
to test, by experiment or argument in any way, the 
comparative merits of the two systems. Now, gen- 
tlemen, come out open and above board, or cease 
“ barking behind the fence.” 

THe Cop-LIVER Or Business.—Our allopathic 
friends and well-wishers continue to drive a profita- 
ble speculation with this wonder of the age.“ 
Astonishing beyond conception, numerous beyond 
calculation, and marvelous beyond expréssion are 
the cures it is expected to perform almost! The 
irregular quacks are taken as it were by storm, at 
this extraordinary coup de main of the regular em- 
pirics. Alréady they begin to dream of Othello’s oc- 
oupation going for to go.” The prospect now looks 
as fair as the livers of codfish are apt to be diseased 
and foul, that unless the patent medicinizers tramp 
up some new game speedily, they are ‘‘ goners.”’ 
For full five hundred years they've hung”—like 
vampires upon the pockets of community, to the great 
scandal of a profession born to bleed. It will not be 
so much longer—that is, if there is any truth in the 
ood-liver oil humbug. The faculty, we observe, are 
taking the most judicious measures to keep and ex- 
tend their vantage-ground, in this high, lofty, aud 
honorable race for patronage, with patent pill ped- 
lors and perpendicular purging powder manufactur- 
ers. We expect soon to see our medical literati, in 
imitation of, and opposition to their illiterate com- 
petitors, come out with long strings of certificates in 
the papers, and flaming advertisements with startling 
heads, like: Mosr EXTRAORDINARY MEDICINE IN 
THE WORLD !”—‘* TREMBLING AMONG THE QUACKS! !”? 
-—‘* CONSUMPTION, THOU ART FLOORED !!! Cop - 
LIVER OIL TRIUMPHANT!!! !” 

Already we discover the preliminary steps to this 
grand finale and flourish. Dr. Riofrey, from Paris, 
has been talking most learnedly about consumption 
and cod-liver oil, at a regular meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute at Washington. The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal has with prodigious sagacity 
recorded that ‘‘persons who were taking cod-liver 
oil for chronic difficulties during the prevalence of the 
late epidemio were not affected by it;“ and a call 
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has gone forth requesting physicians to communicate 
the results of their experience in relation to the ther- 
apeutic value of cod-liver oil. If all this machinery 
does not bring out cases enough to startle and 
confound all creation, it will be simply because the 
people have made up their minds not to be hum- 
bugged any longer. The following certificates are 
the only ones we have come across which appear to 
be duly authenticated. They are, most respectfully, 
at the service of the party of the first part.” 


| Bunetown, Dec. Ist, 1849. 
Messrs Soand So: 


Gentlemen—Having been long afflicted with the be- 
lief that something or other was the matter with me, I 
couldn't tell exactly what, I was advised by my friends 
to try a bottle of your celebrated Cod Liver Oil. I 
done so; and, after taking the first swallow, I was 
completely cured of a disposition which had long 
haunted me to try quack medicines. One dose effect- 
ed a complete and radical cure, and I don’t think I 
shall do the like again. 

Yourvery grateful and obedient servant, 
Susannah WILKINS. 

P. S.—You may make any use of this certificate 

you think proper for the publio good. S. W. 


Certificate No. 2. 


PUMPKINVILLE, Nov. 4, 1849. 
Gentlemen — Having long suffered from a pulmo- 
nary complaint, which drove me to the brink of the 
ve, and been afflicted with nervous headaches, a 
isease of the spine, weakness of sight, loss of appe- 

tite, tumors on my arms and legs, a cancer in in 
breast, and a falling off of all the hair of my head, 

as well as a general debility and a loss of hearing, 
was advised by my grandmother, who had read your 
advertisement, to take several bottles of your Cod 
Liver Oil. I had but little faith in the article, be- 
lieving that I was past cure, having been several 
times given up by the doctors, and my coffin spoken 
for. owever, I took five bottles, and to the sur- 
prise of everybody LIVED, THROUGH IT. J was com- 
pletely relieved of five dollars, which was all the 
money I had, and should have probably been re- 
lieved of more, if I had had it to spend, for while 
there is life there is hope. I send herewith an aceu- 
rate drawing of my purse before and after taking 
your oil. e difference of ap ce is striking, 
and I think 1 should have it engraved as a picture 

for the liebills of your bottles. 
With much esteem, yours, 
Gror@ina THOMAS. 


APPLICABILITY OF THE WATER-CURE IN 
AOUTE DISEASES. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 


I sarp in my last Applicability,” Ko., that some 
of the first physicians” in Boston were in the habit 
of using the wet sheet as a substitute for the lancet. 

True, not many of them use it, but the fact that 
any of them do is something, and we should be thank- 
ful for the smallest favors from our allopathic breth- 
ren. 

Some of them use it on the sly,” and others use 
it boldly, and say they always knew it was good in 
inflammations!” . 

Dr. Walter Channing, one of our most celebrated 
professors, and world-wide renowned accoucheurs, 
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uses the water a great deal, I am told, and would a 
great deal more, I am convinced, if he dared to, for 
he is a man up to all the reforms of the day, and el- 
oquent beyond most men in pulling down the rotten 
fabrics which a meanly selfish society have built up 
to curse the world withal. 

If he dared to, I say; he is an old man, nearly 
seventy, and has taught and believed in the necessi- 
ty of drags and lancets, &o., for years and years, and 
it is not natural that a man who still is in active 
practice as professor and physician, should all at 
once declare to his class and the world that he had 
beem preaching and practicing a lie for fifty years 
or so! 

This applies to a vast number of others as well. 
Many of the profession practice on in the old way, 
because they were taught so to do, and never have 
had practice enough, or brains enough, to discover 
the absurdity of it; their condemnation of Hydro- 
pathy is its greatest praise. 

But thanks to the Lord, the cause of Hydropathy 
depends not upon the breath or doings of any man, or 
set of men. 

No! far, far from it. The eternal laws of truth 
belong to it, and it must, and will prevail. The 
question, then, to be considered is, how shall we best 
understand its principles ? 

By their fruits shall ye know them. 

If the wet sheet will answer the purpose of the 
lancet, &c., surely it can be demonstrated. 

All we have to do, then, is to appeal to the thou- 
sands and thousands who have tried it again and 


in. 

Can it be, that a man suffering from severe pleurisy 
or colic, can possibly be mistaken in regard to the 
facts in his case, whether he has been, was, or is re- 
lieved from his terrible pain by the wet sheet ? 

Can it be, that at least one half of all our Yan- 
kee Nation, who are proverbial for their cute- 
ness, can be so deceived in the matter, as to trust 
the lives of themselves and children to the Cold 
Water-Cure“ repeatedly, as they daily do, if it 
was all a humbug ? 

No, no, friends, depend upon it that a system 80 
repugnant to the sick and morbidly sensitive would 
never find favor, could they any way avoid the con- 
clusion, -that the Water-Cure, though ‘horrid 
cold, was the cure, and the only cure. 

The man of good common sense does not need 
mach argument to convince him that water is the 
best extinguisher of fire; and inflammation is nei- 
ther more nor less than fire, and such a one will 


see at once that a wet sheet must perforce be a very 


convenient form of applying it; aye, what the wet 
ssil is to the burning house, the wet sheet is to the 
burning body, and why not? 

Tho wet sheet, too, may not inaptly be compared 
to the lightning-rod ; as is the electric conductor to 
the endangered building, so is the wet sheet to the 
body when in danger of being consumed by the raging 
beat within: only more so ; for lightning has freaks, 


and won’t always be led, but the sheet never fails, 
when properly applied, of relieving the overcharged 
system of its superfluous heat. 

The reason of this infallibility is obvious to all who 
will see: it is in obedience to the great law of nature 
known to the most simple, viz., the law of equaliza- 
tion of temperatures; a cold body and a hot one, 
however different, when brought into contact will 
sooner or later become equal, for God hath made 
them so.” 

But it is not simply by reducing the temperature 
of the patient that the sheet operates, but, as I have 
elsewhere said, it is one of the greatest sedatives in 
the world. 

The sits bath will often be more applicable in very 
acute diseases in equalizing the temperature than 
will the sheet, for the simple reasons, that you have 
more water and less covering, and less worriment. 

Again, the wet sheet not only equalizes the tem- 
perature, but the circulation, and it is in this way, I 
think, that its sedative effect fs in part, at least, pro- 
duced. 

We will now for a moment glance at the philoso- 
phy of this so much talked of sedative effect pro- 
duced by the water. 

In the first place, we must promise that ull pain is 
the result of unnatural, or undue pressure upon the 
nerves of sensation, one of which accompanics every 
artery and vein; hence we see that if by any means a 
blood-vessel is made to carry more blood than usual, 
the nerves so completely surrounded by them must 
necessarily suffer from the unnatural pressure. 

To illustrate this ina homely way, but one that 
even the stupidest conservative can easily understand, 
it is precisely the same in its effecta upon the nerves 
when a dozen globules of blood attempt to go through 
a channel made only for six, as it would be upon the 
bodies of a like number of men who attempted to get 
through a small door all at once, as they sometimes 
do in case of fire; and the ‘‘ remedy” made use of 
in the former case by bleeding physicians, is just 
about as sensible as it would be in the latter case, 
to take half of the men out of the door-way and 
throw them out of the window ! 

The truo and only justifiable procedure in either 
case would be to invite the impetuous particles to the 
place they had vacated ; or in other words, to per- 
suade some of them to come away from the obstruct- 
ed passage, and thereby give the other, and ulti- 
mately themselves a chance for their lives, letting all 
in due time go on their way rejoicing, without doing 
injury to any. 

Any one not willfully blind must see the superiority 
of the Water-Cure way of doing business over the 
old-fashioned way. 

It is a mighty pretty thing” to be considered a 
physician who is capable of relieving his patients in 
a twinkling, as it werc, just by the mero scratch of an 
arm, or the giving of a single pill; and hence we see 
the young disciple of Esculapius boldly plunging 
his cursed dagger into tho turgid vein, and ex- 
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claiming with the most self-conceited smirk, I told 
you so, I knew it would give you relief, &c., 
&c. Poor fool, so will cutting a hen’s head off savo 
her from having the pip, and in the present state 
of the world the one is as much justifiable as the 
other. 

. The question is not what will do the work quickest, 

but what will do it best. 

Though, on the score of quickness, the Water-Cure 
system is by far the best, I never knew a case of 
colic or pleurisy that would hold out more than fifteen 
minutes after the wet sheet was applied! whereas 
bleeding will not always relieve even, and never cure. 

In the one case, you relieve by removing the cause 
effectually, viz., by restoring the nervous equilibri- 
um, and equalizing the circulation ; in the other, you 
only temporarily remove tho pressure on the affected 
parts, while at tho same time you increase not unfre- 
quently the very difficulty you intended tọ remove, 
by taking from the system, already debilitated, the 
very life-blood thereof. 

I say, therefore, and I say it boldly, that bleeding 
is never necessary, for the simple reason that common 
sense has taught us an altogether better, and far 
more effectual way. 


THE WATER-OURE IN PHILADELPHIA.” 
BY FRANK STEWART, M. D. 


PuiLADELVRHIA, Jan., 1850. 

(ZENTLEMEN,—Enclosed please find one dollar for 
my subscription for the Water-Cure Journal ” for 
the year 1850; and I wish it was in my power to 
subscribe for a HUNDRED COPIES instead of one, that 
I might be able to disseminate “ TRUTH ” among 
the afflicted. 

I noticed in the January number a letter pub- 
lished from a postmaster in the State of IIlinois, or 
rather a notice of his letter, in which he reads you a 
lecture on the method of conducting the JourNa.,”’ 
and wishes you not to CALL THE DRUG PRACTICE 
HARD NAMES, AS THAT WILL NOT TEND TO CONVINCE 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. Your reply is one of the 
best things I have read for many a day—viz., “ We 
don’t care four figs for the profession—it’s the PEOPLE 
WE WANT TO CONVINCE.” Now that’s the idea ex- 
actly, and that’s the reason I take the Journal—be- 
cause, after I read it, I can lend it to those not 
wrapped up in official ignorance ” as with a cloak, 
who are glad to read it, and learn from its pages of 
that pure fountain of health it treats, and of which 
so little is known and understood, as yet, among 
mankind. 

I am, as you perceive, an M. D., being so entitled 
by my diploma; but nevertheless, am not compelled 
to practice for a living, and I care not one fig for any 
of the old-established usages or practices. 

I am, or profess to be, a Reformer,” and strive, 
if I can, to keep up with the times. Many, too 


® Not intended for publication.—Eps, W. C. J. 
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many physicians, are no more capacitated for their 
profession than a farmer would be for a “sailing 
master,” with some theoretical knowledge. We 
have in this city many ‘‘ heroes,” some, perhaps. 
who, like Saul, have slain their thousands. Un- 
fortunately, we have foo many aspirants for such 
slaughter, and too few who dare do their duty. Some 
have the wish, but lack the moral courage to attempt 
to stem the current of public opidion and do what is 
right ; they would rather, much rather, starve in the 
legitimate Book Practice of calomelising than deviate. 

I was a water-cure “ patient five years ago, when 
in this city Hydropathy was almost unknown, and 
oftentimes my fricnds would give a shrug of the 
shoulders when I would attempt to explain to them 
the series of ‘‘ packings,” sweatings, general and lo- 
cal baths, &o., that I had to undergo under the di 
tion of a man professing to be able to treat and cure 
patients under that glorious system, but who proved 
himself but an arrant adventurer. I escaped by the 
skin of my teeth, and the so-called Doctor, after try- 
ing his skill on some more patients, concluded to go 
back to Germany and learn something of the system. 

Hypropatuy is a great, a glorious, a perfect sys- 
tem—the only system after nature. .I have studied 
the ALLopaTuic, HomasopaTuic, THomSONIAN, Bo- 
TANIC, LaTROLEPTIC, and the EcLxcric or REFORM- 
ED system of medicine: they all differ—some more, 
some less the least objectionable of which is the Rer- 
FORMED SYSTEM, and for patients who have a horror 
of waTER,” it is the best practice they can adopt 
in their families, for it will lead them eventually to 
Hypropatuy. The Eclectic Colleges are the only 
colleges that have moral courage enough to advise 
their students to examine into and adopt Hypro- 
PATHY, and keep up with the times. 

In this city we have some good HYDROPATHIC 
Puysicians who are doing well—Dr. WEnn, who 
came here about one and a half ago from Switz- 
erland, a gentleman of deep Jearning and research in 
medicine and the collateral sciences, who is deserving 
of patronage, and who, I am happy to say, is calling 
round him hosts of patients; Dr. Mann, who is well 
known to you, and who is also doing well; Dr. 
Dexter, who is occasionally here, and who is located 
at the Parkville Institute, and who is highly recom- 
mended by all who have been under his treatment, 
and who know his abilities as a dexterous” physi- 
cian. 

It is astonishing how many there are inquiring 
about the Water-Cure, and yet how deep-seated 
prejudice yet rests on some—but if converts increase 
in the same ratio for the next ten years as they have 
during the last five, there will be needed fifty 
good Hyrproraruic Practitioners for this vicinity 
alone. I only wonder some clear-headed, thinking 
allopathic student, who must have seen, by the time 
he has finished his two years off and on“ of instruo- 
tion, the arrant bumbuggery of calomelising, does 
not look ahead and aspire higher than to be merely 
a physician. 
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What would our fathers have thought forty years 
ago if told their children would be taught Puysi- 
oLoey and Dixrærics in schools, as a part of their 
education? Why, they would not, perhaps, have be- 
lieved it; and if nothing else will make this genera- 
tion and succeeding ones think, it will be this one 
thing. Will not they ingutre when they arrive at a 
mature age ? and can these inquiries be satisfied by 
the monosyllabic replies of the allopath ? will not, 
then, thinking lead them to learn the natural system 
of living instead of the artificial ? and will not Hy- 
dropathy be then the only practice ? I, for one, think 
it will. You know it. Then Gop SPEED THE 
CAUSE, for with it all the thousands of now diseases 
that are multiplying daily around us, changing in 
character according to this ‘‘ artificial mode of liv- 
ing, will then disappear from the face of the earth, 
and a newer and brighter face appear all around us. 

Pardon the length of this epistle but I could not 
let the opportunity slip without saying something 
on paper, even if not personally acquainted with 
yourselves. 


HYDROPATHIO OOCKERY. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


{x TREATING oF HyproraTHic Cookery, as a | 
practical subject, we must distinguish between what |: 


is intrinsically correct, what may be allowed as a 
matter of convenicnce or pleasure, and what must be 
conceded to established habits. 


that every professed follower of the Great Teacher 
regulate his life and conversation“ strictly by the 
precepts of the New Testament, he would hardly 
have company enough to form a society or support a 
church; yet all will allow that it is his duty con- 
tantly to hold up to view the principles of that book 
ae the only rule of true faith and good works. If the 
physiological reformer provides a table precisely 
adapted to the order and design of nature, the tastes, 
habits, customs, and opinions of the great mass be- 
ing so unnatural, he would find himself almost isola- 
tod from society. He would, indeed, bo“ in advance 
of the age, but perhaps too far in aivance to assist 
in moving the world along as advantageously as he 
could by a nearer position. Hence the necessity of 
“journeying through the wilderness”—the idea of 
progressive reform, always reaching forward as far as 
possible to correct principles, but compromising, to 
some extent, for a time, with long-established habits, 
in themselves greater or less deviations from physi- 
ological truth. 

I consider it demonstrable beyond all peradventure, 
that man is not by nature in any sense carnivorous; 
that his natural dietetic character is frugivorous. I 
we this term in its widest latitude, including grains, 
seeds, roots, nuts, and many of the cruder sort of 
vegetables, as cabbage, as well as the fruits proper. 
This position has been abundantly proved by com- 


If the Christ ian 
minister should insist, as a condition of fellowship, |' 
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erative anatomy, and is confirmed by all rightly- 
apprehended human experience. I eannot, of course, 
here present any part of the arguments bearing on 
this conclusion ; suffice it to say, I have examined 
the subject in all its relations as critically as Iam 
able to, and tested it by many years of personal ex- 
periment and observation. 
| I do not, however, wish to be understood as speak- 
ing authoritatively in the name of Hydropathy on 
! this subject. Other practitioners of the new school 
| —successful ones, too, I am aware, entertain differ- 
ent notions. They regard flesh-meat as indispensa- 
ble to the best physiological condition of the human 
being, and some of them even consider unbolted meal 
| as too coarse, mechanical, irritating, or gross, for 
the refined stomachs of the genus homo. Let us 
| agree to disagree until further investigation shall 
mako us all of one mind ; meanwhile, let us all speak 
| our opinions freely, and give our reasons candidly. 
| Though animal food is not compatible with the 
best and highest physical, moral, intellectual, or 
spiritual condition of the human race, ygt a moderate 
| indulgence in it is consistent with a good degree of 
| physiological and mental health. Moreover, in deal- 
| ing with mankind, we must take them just as we 
| find them, not as we think they should be. In nearly 
| all civilized countries the greatest amount of the 
agricultural talent of the people has been expended 
on procuring, raising, multiplying, and improving 
| animals as food; while the vegetable kingdom has 
' been proportionately neglected. We find, therefore, 
that most persons are exceedingly nice, particular, 
and discriminating in all the varieties of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, while they are correspondingly indifferent 
about the kind, character, and quality of their fruits 
and vegetables. The world, too, has been so long 
miseducated in this matter, that very few persons 
know anything about preparing a wholesome and 
proper vegetable diet to the exclusion of animal food. 
Taste, also, is so much a thing of habit that most 
persons do not like, and will not eat many fruits 
and vegetables until the depraved appetite has been 
partially corrected by better dietetic customs. And 
again, many kinds and preparations of fruits, vege- 
tables, and farinaceous seeds seem to disagree, at 
| first, with digestive powers long accustomed to more 
stimulating and more concentrated aliment. For all 
| these reasons, I propose to exclude from a hydro- 
pathic regimen, all the worst, grossest forms of ani- 
' mal food, and employ a moderate quantity of the 
very best, on the principle that Moses enjoined the 
| flesh-pot-loving Israelites, whom he knew would 
cleave more or less unto what their souls lusted after, 
to abjure the swine, the grease, the blood, and the 


unhealthy viscera, and eat only the plainest, clean- 
est, least putrescent, and least unhealthful animal 
substances. I would always encourage the invalid to 
practice all the self-denial he can in disusing animal 
food of all kinds without a painful sense of privation ; 
and give him to understand that if he can in the 
end—as he surely can by sufficient perseverance—so 
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change his habits and appetences as to have no de- 
sire for animal food, be will have attained a position 
of self-control, self-satisfaction, and physiological 
happiness truly enviable. 

Consistently with these views, our selections 
from the animal kingdom must be very limited. 
Beef and mutton not over-fattened are unquestiona- 
bly the very best kinds of flesh-meat ; and boiling, 
broiling, or roasting, are the only admissible ways of 
preparing them. Beef may be used in the shape of 
broiled steak, boiled slightly corned beef, and tho 
lean, tender pieces roasted. Of mutton, the lean parts 
may be roasted, or cut into chops and broiled or 
stewed. To the above may be added a hash mado of 
a little cold meat cooked up with plenty of good po- 
tatoes. All these make a particular dish of animal 
food for each day in the week; nearly as many 
changes as anybody, except epicures, who live to 
eat,” ought to desire. Once a day is certainly as 
often as any one ought to eat animal fiesh, who 
wishes to remain long in the land of the living. In 
cooking animal matters, always reject the fatty por- 
tions, and eschew ell gravies. Especially avoid eat- 
ing the juices, as they are called, or drippings from 
roasting or broiling flesh. These are mainly diluted 
blood, and the blood is always the most impuro sub- 
stance of all animals, for the reason that the various 
excrementitious or waste matters are carried off 
through the medium of the venous blood, which is 
the kind mostly left in the flesh of slaughtered ani- 
mals. Many persons are excessively fond of the 
dark, bloody-looking fluid that oozes out fromheated 
animal substances, but human stomachs should never 
be the receptacle for such putrescent materials. The 
common habit of soaking steaks, chops, &c., in 
melted butter, is most abominable. 

Many persons, on cutting down the quantity and 
frequency of the animal part of their meals, will be 
surprised to find how soon the desire accommodates 
itself to the new habit. Poultry, to those who will have 
a greater variety, comes next in order. Boiling is 
the best way of preparing all kinds of fowl, taking 
caro to skim off all the oily matters White fish boiled 
or broiled may be occasionally employed by those 
who are determined to extend their depredations 
among animals still further ; yet I think fish always 
more objectionable to sick or well than flesh-meat. 
Very young or very old animals should never be 
eaten, for reasons too obvious to require explanation. 
Eggs, rare boiled, may be used advantageously as 
substitutes for more solid animal food, but never as 
an accompaniment to it. Milk is never as good as 
water for a beverage ; but te those who use little or 
no solid animal food it is not particularly harmful, 
except when it produces immediate oppression or 
acidity of the stomach. Butter can only be regarded 
as an indulgence ; hence the only perfect law on that 
subject is—the less the better. 

OLD Strona CHEESE, so much prized by the ma- 
jority of people, is one of the vilest things imagina- 
ble. Constipation or canker is, I believe, an invari- 


able attendant on its use. So much for the animal 
kingdom. The vegetable affords us a larger field, 
which I will endeavor to improve in the next number. 


— 
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DEATH OF DR. DAVID RUGGLES. 
xx 8. ROGERS, M. D. 


A NoBLE worker in the great field of Hydropathie 
and hygienic reform has laid aside the habil- 
iments of earth, and gone to receive the reward of 
that diligence, perseverance, and honesty of purpose, 
which characterized his earthly career. 

Dr. Ruee tes was born at Norwich, Conn., 8d 
mo., Ist, 1810. He studied medicine with Dr. 
Swain, in the city of New York, until he was nearly 
deprived of his sight. By his great exertions and 
privations, his constitution became impaired, and his 
health so precarious that the most skillful physicians 
lost all hope of his recovery. Blind, sick, and desti- 
tute, this remarkable man struggled thus along in 
the world, till taken under the protection of kind 
friends at Bensonville, Northampton, where he 
learned something of the Water-Cure, which was 
then in its infancy in this country. He determined 
to try its reputed power, and accordingly, under com- 
petent medical advice, pursued a thorough course of 
treatment at home, which, after many hard struggles, 
resulted in the restoration of health. But his sight 
never returned. 

Encouraged by the success which attended the use 
of water upon himself, and having carefully watched 
its effects, Dr. Ruggles commenced its application 
upon others. He soon evinced a degree of skill, pru- 
dence, and admirable penetration which brought him 
patients from all parts of the Union. 

But it is not for me to tell the friends of Hydro- 
pathy of the enviablo reputation which the indom- 
itable perseverance, guided by sound judgment, 
gained for our lamented brother. He will long live 
in the grateful remembrances of the many who have 
sought the blessings of health at his hands, and his 
reputation is based upon that foundation which will 
endure forever. 

Of the immediate cause of Dr. Ruggles’ death, I 
have not been informed. He died at his residence in 
Northampton, on the 16th of December, 1849. 

[ Will some friend give us minutely tho particulars 
of Dr. Ruggfes' illness, and of the treatment em- 
ployed_in his case 1—Eps. Jour.] 


A CASE OF RHEUMATISM. 
BY H. R. SCHETTERLY, M. D. 


ABOUT five years since, Mrs. Hazzard, aged 47, of 
Howell, Michigan, applied to me, at Ann Arbor, to 
be treated for Curonic Rueumatism. Her hands 
were then cramped in such a manner as to be nearly 
useless, and every part of her body participated in the 
painful disease. Menstruation suspended, and the 
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bowels acting once in three or four days. By very 


active treatment with Savin, Colchioum, and the Al- 
lopathic routine, menstruation returned twice, bowels 
became regular, and she kept on gaining health and 
strength for nearly two years, when the complaint 
commenced returning very gradually at first, but 
about four months ago a great accession of suffering 
supervened, and sho was ‘‘locked in ceaseless pain as 
in a vice, spending her nights mostly without sleep, 
in excessive torture.“ Her arms nearly fixed in a 
position, so that she could not wash her hands nor 
touch her head. The only organs which seemed to 
remain untouched with the disease were the brain, 
the stomach, the heart, and the urinary organs; and 
she perspired easily and freely. 

In this situation I found her nearly four weeks since, 
when my prediction made five years ago that the 
spinal marrow was the seat of the disease, was fully 
verified. The bowels acted only once in five to seven 
days; one of the fingers completely dislocated, and 
all the rest so contracted and fixed as to be almost 
entirely useless; one knee so painful that she could 
scarcely turn herself in bed, nor move even a limb 
ever so little without pain. Altogether it was one 
af the most hopeless, desperate, and forlorn cases of 
rheumatism, of fourteen years’ standing, I ever saw, 
and by any Allopathic treatment totally beyond 
reach ; but not so to nature’s own curative means. 

The first prescription was a prohibition of all ani- 
mal food, even butter; tea and coffee were interdict- 
ed. Second: cloths wrung out of water so tempered 
as not to excite the least chill, and yet as cold as 
possible, to be increased in coldness as the system 
would bear; clysters of cold water, repeated four to 
ten times a day, to be continued till otherwiso or- 
dered. 

In four days the pain began sensibly to give way, 
and she was requested to sing, and exercise in every 
possible way. A Magnetic Machine was now pro- 
cured and applied twico a day, with evident ad- 
vantage, for one week, when it produced a slightly 

i le effect upon the brain, and was laid 
azide for two days. The application of wet cloths 
was diligently-continued all the time, renewed three 
o four times a day. The reapplication of the ma- 
chine produced such a decidedly good effect that the 
attendants became remiss, and omitted the cloths 
for about two days, when the pain returned with 
considerable severity, and was relieved by reapplying 
the cloths, at a temperature of about 70° Fahrenheit. 
It was now observed that the water, of which she 
was advised to drink large quantities, ran off by the 
urinary passages; and the spasm in the arms yielded 
80 that she could wash and feed horself, and sit up more 
than an hour at a time, which she had not done for 
months, longer than to make her bed. Red efflores- 
cent “blotches”? appeared on the skin about this 
time. 

Treatment with the cloths and machine continued 
for another week, with clysters ; at the end of which 

te bowels became regular, acting once a day; and 


he could endure considerable rabbing of the whole 
body with wet towels, and without exciting pain by 
the pressure. Blotches gone. 

In the middle of the following week she rode to her 
daughter-in-law’s, according to advice, and sat up 
two or three hours that afternoon and again in the 
evening, in the happiest frame of mind, almost free 
from pain. But the magnetic machine had incau- 
tiously been left behind; and, after several days 
agreeably spent, a new accession of pain supervened, 
which, it is hoped, will be again relieved, by wrap- 
ping in a wet sheet of nearly cold water once a day, 
to continue in it as long as agreeable, succeeded by 
effectual rubbing with wet towels, and that by a wet 
roller, to be renewed in the evening, round the whole 
body and limbs where the pain requires. As the feet, 
having been uncomfortably hot, have now become 
rather cold, they are to be immersed in a warm bath 
for fifteen minutes before taking the sheet, and well 
rubbed. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CHILD SUPPOSED TO BE DEAD RESTORED TO 
LIFB. 

Messrs. Epirors:—A young gentleman who 
practiced Water-Cure last summer, as an amateur, 
on Long Island, has just given me the particulars 
of a remarkable case, which I am sure should, 
be laid before the readers of thé Journal. In the 
last of June my friend, Mr. T., was informed that a 
neighbor of his had lost a child, three and a half 
years old, by cholera. Mr. T. went immediately to 
the house, and found the child laid out. He said, 
„ had a feeling that tho child was not dead, and I 
acted upon it. I could not tell my reasons for the 
feeling.” He told the parents that he did not think 
the child was dead, and that he wished to try cold wa- 
ter. The mother was horrified at the idea of dashing 
cold water over her dead child, but the father listened, 
and at length insisted that his wife should leave thé 
room, and that Mr. T. should do something to re- 
store the child. The mother was at last induced to 
leave, and a wash-tub and several pails of cold water 
were brought. The child was disrobed of its grave 
clothes, and placed in the tub. Ice was bound on its 
stomach, and a half pail of water dashed on at a 
time, till three or four pails of water were thrown on. 
The ice was then removed, having remained near 
five minutes. The child was rubbed forcibly all 
over. In seven minutes signs of life appeared. In 
fifteen minutes the child breathed rapidly. It was 
wrapped in blankets, and putintobed. After resting 
a while it was rubbed again. 

By occasional bathing and rubbing the child was 
restored to health, and is 4 healthy child at this 
present time. This gentleman had seventeen cases of 
cholera. Some he saw first in collapse, and some in 
the violent stage of the disease, and some in the pre- 
monitory stage. He treated all with cold water, and 
every patient recovered. 

M. S. G. Nichors. 
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BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


WATER AND VEGETABLE Der N Caronic Dis- 
EASES, by William Lambe, M.D. Published by 
Fowlers & Wells. 


Among those few far-seeing men whose attention 
has been turned from specifics, charms, incantations, 
dosing and drugging, to the voluntary habits of so- 
ciety, as affecting the health and longevity of the 
people, the name of Dr. Lambe stands conspicuous. 
Some thirty or forty years ago he commenced inves- 
tigating, experimentally, the influence of regimen in 
the treatment of chronic diseases, particularly scrof- 
ula, consumption, cancer, asthma, &c. To a mind 
naturally discriminating he added habits of patient 
and careful observation; and his position and associa- 
tions, being a physician of extensive practice, and a 
member of the Royal College of London, afforded 
him ample opportunities to test the conclusions he 
arrived at on a large scale. These conclusions, and 
_ the processes of reasoning which led to them, are ex- 
plained with great clearness and ability. The author 
takes the ground that man is naturally herbivorous, 
or rather frugivorous, in his dietetic character. He 
also concludes that he is not by nature a drinking 
animal—sufficient water for all the purposes of the 
animal economy being supplied by the fruits and 
vegetables which constitute his most appropriate 
nourishment. ‘These positions are supported by in- 
teresting facts and able arguments, from which the 
reader, whether he agree with the author partially or 
wholly, will derive much valuable information. The 
work has the merit of perfect candor, and the circum- 
etanoes which seem to tell for or against the author's 
opinions are stated with obvious fidelity, and exam- 
ined with strict impartiality. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the narrative of cases illustrating 
the gradual but sure transformation of the body 
toward a healthy condition, under a regimen of pure 
végetable food and distilled water, or its degeneracy 
under the ordinary diet of flesh-meats and stimulating 
drinks. The work ought to form a part of the li- 
brary of every seeker after physiological truth. 
CONSUMPTION: ITS PREVENTION AND CIRE BY THE 

Water TREATMENT, by Joel Show, M.D. Fowl- 

ers & Wells. 

This work is more comprehensive than its title im- 
ports. It treats of the whole subject of diseases of 
the chest—consumption, hemorrhage, asthma, bron- 
chitis, sore throat, coughs, colds, &o., a family of 
complaints whose ravages make up a large proportion 
of our weekly record of mortality. Probably no class 
of diseases can be named in which suffering humanity 
is more abused under the high-sounding name of 
medical science than this. Bleeding, blistering, 
calomel, antimony, nitre, and opium, constitute the 


diseased, maimed, marred, scarred, crippled, and 
broken down for life. Ample experience by hydro- 
pathic practitioners has proved that no diseases are 
more promptly, surely, and easily cured by the water 
treatment than all forms of diseases of the chest, 
taken in their early stages. The work before us not 
only gives a minute description of the nature, causes, 
symptoms, and hydropathic management of the 
various affections of the chest, but examines at length 
the different plans of treatment adopted and recom- 
mended by the principal authors of the old school. 
It is therefore a repertory of useful information, as 
well as a practical guide to the consumptive. If all 
who are predisposed to consumption would practice 
upon the inculcations of this book, that terrible 
scourge would soon be almost unknown among us. 
RESPIRATION AND ITS EFFECTS; more especially in 
relation to Asiatic Cholera and other sinking dis- 
eases. By Emma Willard. Huntington & Sav- 
age. New York. 

In this little work of sixty-four pages, the authoress 
undertakes to prove that animal heat, circulation, 
digestion, and strength, are primary effects of respi- 
ration, and that those diseases manifesting great 
prostration or exhaustion of the vital powers are im- 
mediately owing to deficient respiration—in other 
words, bad breathing. These views are supported 
very ingeniously, and the deductions therefrom have 
been applied successfully to the treatment of several 
cases of cholera. I do not regard her theory as hav- 
ing been fully made out, but the remedy—free 
breathing—as far as practicable, is clearly philosoph- 
ical. Indeed, I can easily imagine that many lives 
could be saved by an instantaneous resort, on the 
first attack of cholera, to the method of artificial” 
breathing she recommends, which might be lost or sac- 
rificed under the mustard plaster, camphor and opium 
system, which tends directly to check respiration. 

The proximate condition requiring strong respira- 
tory efforts to overcome, Mrs. Willard considers to 
be the presence of carbonic acid gas in the lungs. 
This, she argues very ably, settles from its own spe- 
cific gravity to the lower portion of the lungs, thus 
obstructing the circulation, diminishing the tem- 
perature of the body, and ushering in stage of 
collapse. To cure the cholera, this offending mate- 
rial must be expelled, to do which requires the 
strongest exertions of the breathing apparatus. In- 
dependent of this important practical point, the work 
is valuable from the many facts it contains bearing 
upon the phenomena of respiration and circulation. 
Curonic Diseases, especially the Nervous Dis- 

EASES oF Women. By D. Rosch. Translated 

from the German by Charles Dummig. Fowlers 

& Wells. 

Here is a work containing important truths on a 
subject very generally misunderstood. The subject 


general routine of regular medication, under which is intimately connected with the health of females, 
patients are hurried forward to premature graves, or domestic happiness, and the well-being of society. 
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lmmense and incalculable are the evils resulting from 
mere ignorance in the matter of which it treats. 
Now, shall we commend this book to the public, tell 
them to read, understand, and be wiser and happier, 
or shall we withhold the truth because the subject is 
a delicate one, and let them suffer on? It has often 
been alleged that the medical faculty were afraid or 
unwilling the people should become enlightened in re- 
lation to their own physiological nature, lest they 
should make a bad use of their intelligence. I can- 
not see how the laws of our being are safer from per- 
version in the hands of an M. D. than with a layman. 
The great source of sin and suffering is ignorance, 
and the infallible remedy is knowledge. But I fear 
there is too much truth in the charge so frequently 
laid to the door of the regular profession. Before 
speaking of the work before us in such terms of com- 
mendation as I think it deserves, I want the reader 
to know what our allopathic friends say about it. A 
good moral may be deduced from the contrast. The 
following is copied from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal :— 


se Nervous Diseases or WomEen.—Messrs. Fowl- 
ors & Wells, New York, have sent forth a translation, 
from the German of Charles Dummig, on Curonic 
Drsxases: especially the Nervous Diseases of Wo- 
men,’ which will doubtless be read extensively, but 
whether to profit is a question. It is a popular ex- 
planation of the frue causes, according to the author, 
3 1 ies to which oe a oe 
i is not a medical work, and yet i 

treats of maladies e by physi- 
ans. But it speaks out things, in relation to al- 
excesses of intercourse in married life, to which 

the author attributes most of the nervous diseases of 
women, in a way to which even medical readers are 
unaccustomed. Perhaps in Germany such plainness 
is Feng Here, however, the public taste re- 
quires this kind of truth to be muffled up in half a 
dozen folds of technicalities. There is an air of vul- 
garity about these everybody’s books, which on the 
whole, as society is constituted here, renders them 


infinitely more injurious than useful. Yet it cannot 
be denied that M. Dummig has recorded facts, and 
eonvincing ones, too; yet who will be the wiser for 


them ? Those for whom the instruction is designed 
will not trouble themselves particularly about the 
abuses he designates ; while thousands, who are not 
in a situation to be benefited by it, will study it to 
gratify a morbid curiosity.“ 

Reader, do you not discover something very queer 
in the above omni-sided paragraph ! 

The book contains important truths, but because 
the public taste is vitiated the truth must be told in 
such a bundle of technicalities that all who need the 
instruction will be sure not to understand it! How 
marvelously, inoomprehensibly wise! There is an 
air of vulgarity about these everybody's books.“ 
Is there indeed? Is truth vulgar? On the principle 
that to the pure all things are pure, to the vulgar 
all things may be vulgar. Does the writer of the 
above notice consider that when he calls everybody's 
truth vulgar he accuses the Author of all truth of 
vulgarity ? Or does he think truth is an invention 
for the special benefit of the professors of medical 
scienco, to which the vulgar people have no right ! 


| 


Per contra, I hope the book will find its way to 
every vulgar and genteel person in the land; and the 
truths it exposes sink deep into their understandings 
and be exemplified in their lives. Chastity is as 
much a virtue in married life as in single; and if the 
abuses of the conjugal relation produce so much mis- 
chief, let the lesson be plainly, clearly, and unmis-- 
takeably told, without a single fold of technical- 
ity” about it, as it is in the work under consideration. 
PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF THE SouL. By 

Joseph Haddock, M. D. Price 25 cents. 


In the publication of this little volume Fowlers & 
Wells have made a valuable addition to their nu- 
merous educational works. The intelligent student 
of Nature delights to contemplate the phenomena of 
life in all their multiform relations. The moral, 
mental, and physical qualities of humanity are so in- 
separably blended in their manifestations, that we in 
vain undertake to philosophize in one department 
unless we study all. True, tho rationale of mosmer- 
ism, clairvoyance, &c, is but little understood, yet as 
the facts upon which their existence is predicated 
havo not been and cannot be “explained away,” 
we should consider any attempt to harmonize them 
with gecertained physiological and philosophical prin- 
ciples at least laudable. 

The work in question gives a very clear anatomical 
and physiological description of the brain and ner- 
vous system, illustrated by numerous plates. The 
mesmeric phenomena are divided into the following 
distinct states, each of which is separately explained : 
1. Mesmeric DROWSINESS, OR SLEEP; 2. Coma, on 
Prorounp Seer; 8. INsEnsisiLiry TO Pain; 4. 
PHANTASY ; 5. PHRENO-MESMERISM; 6. TRANSFER 
OF STATE oR FEELING; 7. MENTAL ATTRACTION ; 
8. CEREBRAL LVcIDrrx, oR CLAIRVOYANCE. To the 
latter and highest*state the author prefers the term 
INNER VISION, on SPIRITUAL Lieut. 

In the application of mesmeric influence to the 
treatment of disease, we are glad to find that the 
author does not make it a one-idea hobby. He re- 
gards it as a powerful auxiliary in the management 
of various abnormal states called “ nervous,” and of 
great importance in mitigating pain, facilitating 
difficult surgical operations, &c. His rules for the 
practice of mesmerism aro very plain and simple, 
and so far as I am competent to express an opinion, 
as valuable as the more complicated and difficult di- 
rections which have beon given in other works. 
LETTERS TO LADIES, IN FAVOR OF FRMALR Pay- 

SICIANS. 


This pamphlet of forty-eight pages, by Samuel 
Gregory, A. M., Secretary of the American Medical 
Education Society, should not be overlooked by an 
inquiring public.* It presents a strong array of his- 
torical and physiological facts and arguments in favor 
li aaaamaIaiħįă 

+ It may be had of the publishers of the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, Price 124 cents, Mailable. 
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of testoring the practice of midwifery to properly-ed- 
ucated females, to whom it rightfully belongs. En- 
gaged in this movement are many of the most distin- 
guished philanthropists of our country. May speedy 


r 


success attend it. f 


MISCHLLANY. 


Women’s Dresses.—What is now needed, is to 
particularize the faults and give the reasons plainly, 
so that she who runs may read” and understand, 
and afterward suggest some plan or plans for reform- 
ing those abuses.” We can call them by no lighter 
name. 

Mrs. SWISSHELM, a Vigorous writer, and as fearless 
as vigorous, thus hits off one of these fashions: 


‘*Worp vor THE Lapres.—Walking is getting 


quite out of fashion, and young women now-a-days 
wriggle along as if they were moved ahead by one 
of Ericeson's patent propellers. Their walk is as 
crooked as that of a ship with all her sails and no 
rudder. They are as graceful in their motions as a 
militia colonel’s horse, or a broken-down ‘ racker.’ 
I notice they are awfully deformed, too, as a general 
rule, havin at humps on their backs, like drom- 
edaries—all which is doubtless very pleasant to the 
traders in cotton batting and hay. This ‘new edi- 
tion’ of the shape may be a great improvement on the 
original, but if so the original must be shocking bad; 
for if there is an ugly-looking object about, it is one 
of these wadded and padded young womon. If one of 
them should be furnished by nature with these humps 
8 heaps) she would be exhibited as a curiosity, at a 
pa peep, like a double-headed pig. Some months 
since somebody sent me through the P. O. a semicir- 
cular bag of cotton, and I was told it was a very prom- 
inent article of female apparel, used to perfect the 
human shape! It is a curiosity, and a few years hence 
I mean to send it as such to Barnum's Museum. It 
looks like anything except an article of dress. There 
is nothing to compare it to, in the heavens above, on 
the earth beneath, or waters under the earth. They 
aa I am told—a bishop—and if so, I certainly 
o in for 
d A church without a bishop,’ 


as heartily as for 
A state without a king.’ 


‘ I hope, after reading these strictures, that the 
young women will give up wriggling through the 
streets like a parcel of eels ; content themselves with 
the human form, and try the experiment, at least, of 
acting like responsible beings.” 

We are glad these subjects, though in dotached 
portions, are gaining some notice. ° 

The Kalamazoo, Mich., Gazette has had several ar- 
ticles. ‘s BELINDA” has been making various crit- 
icisms on O. S. Fowler’s strictures upon fashion, and 
is answered by the editor of that paper. Other pa- 
pers are also calling the attention of their readers to 
this much needed reform, and since the wheel has be- 
gun to move let us keep it moving. 

Mr. Fowler’s work on Tight Lacing should be read 
by every woman who cares to reform her own errors, 
or those of her friends who are sufferers. A clergy- 
man said it should be put in every pew in every 
church in our land. A physician remarked that if 


the tight lacer” was the only sufferer of the effect 
of her lacing, it would matter but little, for her poor 
lacerated body would the sooner fall under the oppres- 
sion (pressure), and then it would cease to be afflicted 
thereby. But the result is not in her grave. Her 
children cannot receive from their mother such and 
as much nourishment and vigor as if all her muscles 
had their free actionand development. And although 
nature will do her best to repair the wrong, it cannot 
be fully done, and in requiring her efforts in this di- 
rection she must leave something else less perfect 
than she otherwise would ‘have done. Let nature 
have her perfect work.” Tight lacing is not the only 
reform needed in women’s dresses. 

Can we not take pattern, in part, at least, from 
some other nation or tribe, retaining all the good and 
omitting the evil! 

Thero are now too many thicknesses of clothing 
around the hips, and also too great a weight resting 
thereon, causing a weakness of the back and a fever 
in all the lower regions of the body. 

Does it not seem inconsistent when we think 
of the very thin clothing over the upper part of the 
body compared with the lower ? Should we not rather 
dress both portions with equal warmth as well as free- 
dom ; and would not the result be beneficial? We 
are not unaware that some will interpret us to advo- 
cate the idea of woman’s assuming man’s style, and 
scout it as ‘‘ monstrous,” ‘‘indecent,” ‘* Utopian,” 
and the like; but understand, we do not advocate this, 
but are merely pointing out the evils of the present 
system, and giving our reasons, hoping some one will 
point to“ a better way ;” still, we would rather that, 
men and women dressed so nearly alike that their 
sex could not be distinguished by their dress, than 
that the whole race should longer suffer as they have 
done by the present form. Who will give us the va- 
rious modes of female dress among the Eastern na- 
tions, and suggest improvements? What can be 
said of the costume of the Chinese women? Perhaps 
we can draw some good from them, notwithstanding 
the punishment of their pedal extromities. Perhaps 
we can learn something from our own Aborigines. B. 

Dear BROrnRERS IN THE WATER-CVURE : — Tho 
work goes bravely on in New England. The cause 
we love so well is prospering beyond anything in the 
annals of reform. Everywhere I go, and I, as you 
know, am round some, I find the most ardent in- 
quirers concerning the truth as it is in Hydropathy. 
According to all accounts, there is no subject that 
the people listen to so willingly and patiently as they 
do to LECTURES on THE Water-CureE. 

The reason is plain—they feel it concerns them in- 
timately to know whether these things be true or 
not; and whenwnce the two systems are broyght 
in juxtaposition, and the philosophy of cach duly 
explained, they can’t help seeing the superior beauty 
of the new and better way. 


* From oar friend Noges, of Boston. 
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I am happy to learn that your subseribers increase 
so fast—good enough for you. I hope every year it 
will be just so, only more so. 

Mrs. Noggs is well, thanks to cold water, and 80 
are all the little Noggs’s, who also daily use the 
precious baths. It is, I think, the best element-ary 
education they could have. 

Tell brothers Shew, Trall, Mundie, &e., &c., that 
I visited them all on New Year’s day, in imagination, 
and should be happy to see them bodily here. 

In haste, thine, , Noces. 


AxxCDOTrE.— The following anecdote is told in an 
old book of the Rev. John Bulkley, a grandson of 
President Chauncy, and the first settled minister in 
Colchester, Conn. : 


“ The Rev. Mr. Bulkley was famous in his day as 
a casuist and sage counselor. A/church in his neigh- 
borhood had falien into unhappy divisions and con- 
tentions, which they were unable to adjust among 
themselves. They accordingly deputed one of their 
number to the venerable Bulkley, for his services, 
with a request that he would send them his advice in 
writing. © matters were taken into serious con- 
sideration, and the advice, with much deliberation, 
committed to writing. It so happened that Mr. 
Bulkley had a farm in the extreme part of the town, 
upon which he intrusted a tenant. In superscribin 
two letters, the one for the church was direc 
to the tenant, and the one for the tenant to the 


‘ The church was convened to hear the advice 
which was to settle all disputes, and the moderator 
read as follows: ‘ You will see to the repair of the 
fences, that they be built high and strong, and you 
will take special care of the old black bull. This mys- 
tical advice puzzled the church at first, but an inter- 
preter among the more discerning ones was soon 
found, who said: ‘ Brethren, this is the very advico 
we most need. The direction to repair the fences is 
to admonish us to take good heed in the admission 
and government of our members; we must guard the 

h by our Master's laws, and keep out strange 
cattle from the fold. And we must, in a particular 
manner, set a watchful guard over the Devil, the old 
black bull, who hes done so much hurt of late.’ All 
Perceived the wisdem and fitness of Mr. Bulkley’s ad- 
vice, and resolved to be governed by it. The conse- 
quence was, all the animosities subsided, and harmo- 
hy was restored to the long-aftiicted church.“ 


IT Common’ Hemiock For Hepors.—Attention 
i8 now directed to the common American hemlock, as 
& substitute for the thorn and other deciduous shrubs, 
in hedges. It has been subjected to reiterated trials, 
it is said, in various localities where it is indigenous, 
and in every instance with the most complete success. 
It has many things to recommend it; among the more 
prominent of which may be mentioned its great hardi- 
hess, and the slight injury, comparatively speaking, 
it receives from transplantation. It is also weil adapt- 
ed to every variety of soil, and will flourish with great 
luxuriance on ordinary lands, without previous prep- 
aration or manure. Extensive lines of this beauti- 

ige are to be seen in various sections of Western 
New York, where its cultivation has been attended, 
thus far, with the most astonishing success. As the 
18 an evergreen, its appearance is necessarily at 
seasons extremely ornamental, presenting in its 
fall, dense foliage a most refreshing contrast to the 
dreary monotony of the winter scene, and adding, by 
its many attractive beauties, to the leafy glories of 


| 
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the spring, and the affluont sammer months. It is 
asserted, on reliable authority, that of all trees and 
shrubs yet applied for this p. se it is the most cer- 
tain of success; being less iable to injury from the 
ordinary evils which so frequently prove fatal to the 
thorn, the locust, and other cognate species of plants, 
and in no way objectionable in consequence of root 
routs, by which the above-named productions foul 
the contiguous soil, and produce a suburban progeny, 
extremely detrimental to cultivation, whether diret- 
ed to the production of root crops, grain or grass. 


Can any one inform us where young Hemlocks 
may be obtained in sufficient quantities for the pur- 
poses above named? How long time is required for 
a hedge to mature —Eps. W. C. J. 


GREAT EMIGRATION OF SquIRRELS.—It is stated, 
in some of the Kentucky papers, that the squir- 
rels have paid another visit to that good old com- 
monwealth, and are traversing it- in great num- 


rs. 

In 1822 Kentucky was visited by thousands and 
tens of thousands of these little quadrupeds, which 
crossed the Ohio river and steered due south. They 
were then little disposed to turn aside for man or dog. 
Thousands were killed by 8, stones, clubs, and 
spears fastened to long reeds. In 1838 they made 
another visit to this state, but in less numbers; they 
crossed the Ohio, as in 1822, and 3 the samo 
course. Thousands were again killed by men, boys, 
and dogs. The sport soon lost its interest, and the 
unoffending hosts were permitted to pursue their way. 
We learn that they are now making a third maroh 
across the state.“ 


A Great Nursery.—Perhaps the largest haree 
in the world is Booth’s, in Holstein, one of the Danis 
provinces. It consists of 180 acres, and requires on an 
average 130 men and 20 women to cultivato it. 
Eighty packers are employed during the packing 
season. The average profit, for the last thirty years, 
has been $15,000 annually, though at one time for 
twelve years, the sale of dahlias alone netted $50,000 
per annum, and to which eleven acres are still devo- 
ted. Some rare Orchideous plants sell for each. 
Of this family of plants, they have 5000 varieties, and 
2000 of Dahlia. The collection of ornamental trees 
is enormous. 


Wuar I LiKE To SEE.—I like to see a physician 
employ his leisure timo in lounging about the stores, 
reading hand-bills, notices, talking politics, &c. It 
shows that he intends to keep up with the improve- 
ments of the day. 

I like to see a lady with a family aspiring to fame 
by writing stories for a newspaper. It shows that in 
all robability her children will be well taken care of. 

I like to see a man spend four or five dollars a year 
for tobacco, and complain of being so poor that ho 
can’t take a newspaper. It shows that he intends his 
children shall cultivate their TASTE properly. 

I like to see a farmer live in a large house, half 
finished, have 1 his ee aling down, and 
the gates open. It shows that he is likely to : 

i = “ONE OF Mane. 


G. R. Snow anp S. W. WILDER, we perceive, 
still issue at their office in Boston that admirable lit- 
tle paper, called the Path-Finder, which leads every 
business man that comes to the city into the right 
path exactly to find the hest places of trade, &c., and 
also a corrected Monthly Ra way Guide, which must 
be invaluable to all travelers. It takes Boston to do 
up ‘‘ notions.” 
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THe Hearing Art Proaresstve.—Heretofore 
the medical N has thriven upon the tgnorance 
of the world. The doctors stuck to the impudent 
mysteries of dog-latin, held their canes to their noses, 
looking ever so wise, but saying never an intelligible 
word, dosed, purged and bled, put their names to 
little bits of paper, which set forth that the departed 
patient had departed in a regular way—but who- 
ores heard of their ding the sick how to get well 
and keep well! It would be anything but profes- 
sional to tell patients that air, warmth, food, clean- 
liness, exercise, sleep, are the medicines of nature. 
Preaching this doctrine, the dosers would have to 
change their calling to procure the natural medicine, 
food. If the homcopathists are honest, they are en- 
titled to respect for decreasing the quantities of medi- 
cine administered ; better still the cold water ti- 
tioners, who plumply maintain that to dig up 
vegetables and extract minerals to stuff people with, 
is taking a great deal of unnecessary trouble when 
God Almighty bids the healing waters spring fresh 
and pure from the earth—so that men have nothing 
else to do but step in and be saved.” Then, too, 
Dr. Turner, the Americanu advocate of chrono-ther- 
malism, in warning humanity to keep the life, which 
is the blood, in their veins, instead of parting with it 
in semi-yearl y instalments, (the old fashion) woke 
up the world to a new truth or two. In defending 
these irre rities, these heresies,” the world has 
been enlightened—man’s faith is now more in nature 
than in the doctor, and so these new schools, these 
ultra come-outers, and these ial come-outers, 
have done, and are doing a good and a worthy work. 
Men don’t trust their souls to the clergy now-a-days ; 
nor will they trust their bodies to the doctors. Great 
reforms are progressing D theology and in medicine ; 
the dry bones are shaking, and it does us good to 
lend a helping hand. The old school of medicine 
has been compelled to take the field in self-defence 
—that’s one good sign. A few years ago they affected 

to treat with silent contempt all assaults. But mas- 
terly inactivity” won’t serve them now. They must 
stand up to the rack. Sunday Dispatch. 


AMERICAN VEGETARIAN ConvVENTION.—It is pro- 
posed by a number of influential individuals in differ- 
ent States of the Union, that there be called in the 
month of May next, an AMERICAN VEGETARIAN Con- 
VENTION, the same to meet in the city of New York. 
We shall allude to this subject in a future number of 
the Journal. Vegetarianism is a reform which is 
fast gaining in popular favor in England. 

It is not improper for us here to remind our friends 
that we have recently published two invaluable 
works on the subject—that of Dr. ALcorr, and one 
from Dr. LAMBE, an pagi work with notes and 
additions by Dr. SHew ; 50 cents each, and mailable 
from our office. 


Tue BANNER Town.—Mr. Samus. F. Curtis, of 
Penn Yan, Yates county, New York, has sent us one 
hundred subscribers for the present volume of the 
Water-Cure Journal. 

Considering the number of inhabitants, this is the 
“ test yield” that we have had, and Penn Yan 
is justly entitled to be called the Banner Town. 


— 


Wepser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS.—It gives us pleas- 
ure to refer our readers to an advertisoment which 
appears in the present number under the above title. 

is Altas referred to is unsurpassed by anything of 
the kind. Every Lecturer and every Physician 
should obtain a copy of this great work. For terms 
tee advertisement. 


THe Water-Cure IN Kenrucxy.—An excellent 
co-worker writes us from Maysville as follows: 

‘ When sixty or seventy copies of the Water-Care 
Journal shall have been circulated in our community 
one year, I think you may safely recommend a hy- 
dropathic physician to come among us, and our 
‘Faculty’ (the Regulars) to turn their attention to 
some other employment.“ 

With this letter, we received fifty subscribers for 
the present volume of the Water-Cure Journal. 


On Boarp Suir, bound for California, a young 
man writes to the Universe+—‘‘ None of us are 
afraid of dying, as we have got a doctor here who 
makes and gives pills for everything. One of the 
boys run a splinter in his hand—pills were given. 
The cook scalded himself—pills again. He is a 
regular.“ We have had no serious case of sickness. 
We have had plenty of sea-sickness, and some of 
the boys are sick every time we have rough weather. 


Fruit x OxANdR County, N. Y.—J. J. Monerr, 
Esq., in his address before the Agricultural Society 
of his county, states that Mr. DuBois and his sons, 
of Cornwall, have sold in one year $1500 worth of 
plums which grew on trees planted by the sides of 
their fences. 
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NOTICES. 


Hrrencocx Ax D LeaDBEATER.—Our readers will find, on 
another page, the advertisement of these enterprising gentle- 
men. The vastextent of their business enables them not on- 
ly to comPETE with other houses, but, in some respects, to 
surpass them. Their establishment bas already become 
Famous throughout our continent, and is daily becoming 
more popular. The secret of this unbounded succes con- 
sists in three principles, namely :—Extensive advertising—the 
most strict, personal attention to business, and the fact that 
they are thorough RzronmeKs,in the widest sense of thë 
term. Our readers cannot do better than to patronize the 
houee. - 


* 


Mrs. Mary Apams, of Worcester, Mass., has sent us fifty- 
two subscribers, for the present volame of this Joarnal, which 
entitles her to a PREMIUM, consisting of sil the back volumes 
of the Water-Cure Journal, namely: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, and 
8, all of which are subject to her order. We have only a few 
sets left; all who wish them, will be prompt, and send on thelr 
clubs It requires only $25 to secure fifty copies of the Joor- 
nal for 1850, and a complete set of all the back volumes 


ApVERTISEMENTS.—It will be a good investment for all of 
ove Hydropathic friends to announce their EsTABLISHMENTY 
in the Water Cure Journal. There is scarcely a town in the 
United States in which this Journal is not taken. 


AgENTs.—We shall be happy to insert in the Water Cure 
Journal the names and residences of such Local AoExts 
as may desire to have their names appear. 


Tur Sciertivio Amenican.—In our afvertising depart- 
ment may be found the Prospectus of this most excellent 


paper. 
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Wuar THe Parsrs Say or Tas Waren-Ovre Jour- 
maL.—‘‘ It is one of the best health periodicals ever publish- 
ed.'’— Religious Instructor. 

For the benefit of the commuaity, we should be glad to 
see an inne of 100,000. It is cheap at 81 per year.’’—Free 
Democrat. 

“It teaches the whole art of Water-Cuare, and, independent 
of this, it is the best manual of health we know of.“ - Per- 
ryeville Eagle. 

“ We cannot but believe that Messrs. Fowlers & Wells are 
conferring a great benefit on society by the publication of this 
Journal.“ 


VARIETIES. 


, Tosacco Parsy.—Noticing some time since iu the Journal 
quite a number of pathies, I thought one more might be 
added to the list nnder the above head : 
Of Pigtail take a quid, 

The oftener the better ; 
Seon you’re of freedom rid, 

And bound by Habit’s fetter. 


"Twill varnish up your teeth, 
And paint your whole exterior; 
*Twill daub your mouth and chia, 
And make you look superior. 


If to digest your food 

Your stabborn stomach ceases, 
Offended by abuse, 

Or gluttonous excenes ; 


Why cram in the tobacco, 
It's temper to correct: 

If this it can sabmit to, 
Pray what would it reject ? 


As the '‘ whipt child” is humbled, 
Thus might your stomach say, 
All else I’ll bear with patience, 

But keep the Weed away.“ 


Ye fair ones! get a box 
Of pulverized Tobacco; 
Take ‘‘ Macuba’’ or Sootch,“ 
Just which you best may like to. 


} 


Once every five minutes 
A pinch snuff up your nose; 
Your fingers, lips, and ’kerchief, 
Will take a share, I poses. 


Your clothes will be nice looking 
With black and yellow speck on: 
The dinner you are cooking 
You'll season well, I reckon., 


Gents! take a huge Cigar, 
With consequential graces, 
And peff it with an air 
Among the ladies’ faces. 
See what debasing Thrall 
Poor mortal can be brought to,— 
You’ll be shunned by all, 
Or at least you ought to. 


North Kasten, N. F., 1849. 


w. 8. 
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Remarxasce Evrecre or “cencing’’ Cop-Liver OII.— 
A gentleman living in Tompkins’ Square having been induced 
to try the effects of the genuine“ cod-liver oil, in his im- 
paired constitution, purchased a bottle of it, price one dollar, 
at a highly ‘‘ respectable’ druggist’s in Broadway, and com- 
menced taking it according to directions. He had swallowed 
bat three doses when, to the atter astonishment of himself 
and family, he commenced whaling his wife and servants. 
They thobght, very naturally, that he was crazy, and sent for 
Doctor Rogers, the family physician. The doctor was greatly 
astonished on hearing the complaints about his patient's com- 
plaint, and began an investigation into the gentleman’s habits 
and diet. On hearing that he had been taking the genuine“ 
cod-liver oil, Doctor Rogers burst into a horse laugh, and said 
he conld explain the mystery in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
per. He then proceeded to tell his patient that, from the oil 
of whales, it was perfectly natural, on the principle of similia 
similibus, well understood by physicians, that those who took 
it inwardly should be addicted to whaling. The gentleman 
then threw the remainder of the cod-liver oil into the street, 
and congratulated himself on not having taken more of it, for 
Doctor R. intimated that a few more doses might have termi- 
nated in making a whaler of him for life, and instead of living 
quietly at home he might have been on board of a Nantucket 
whaler bound for the Pacific.— Sunday Courier. 

How Tux Evecrric ExL is Cavent.—All o:her fishes fly 
the vicinity of these formidable eels. Even the fisherman 
angling from the high banks fears lest the damp line should 
convey the shock to him from a distance. Thus, in these re- 
gions, electric fire breaks forth from the bosom of the waters. 
The capture of the gymnoti affords a pictnreeque spectacle. 
Mules and horses are driven into a marsh which is closely sur- 
rounded by Indians, until the nnwonted noise and disturb- 
ance induce the pugnacious fish to begin an attack. One 
sees them swimming about like serpents, and trying running 
to glide under the bellies of the horses, Many of these are 
stanned by the force of the invisible blows; others, with 
manes standing on end, foaming with wild terror sparkling in 
their eyes, try to fly from the raging tempest. Bat the Indians, 
armed with long poles of bamboo, drive them back into the mid- 
dle of the pool. Gradually the fury of the unequal strife begins 
to slacken. Like clouds which have discharged their electri- 
city, the wearied fish begin to disperse; long repose and abun- 
dant food are required to replace the galvanic force which 
they have expended. Their shocks become gradually weaker 
and weaker. Terrified by the noise of the tramping horses, 
they timidly approach the bank, where they are wounded by 
harpoons, and cautiously drawn on shore by non - eond uet ing 
pieces of dry wood. 


Deatu or THE Sow or LarayetTrTs.—A Paris paper of. 
Dec. 1st announces the death on that day of George Wash- 
ington, oldest son of General Lafsyette. He accompanied 
his father in hie visit to this country in 1828, and was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies under Louis Philippe. He 
was aleo a member of the Constituent Assembly after the Feb- 
mary revolution. 

Tun total number of deaths in New York city during the 
past year is estimated at 22,372, of which 5,072 were from 
Cholera. The mortality of the city during the preceding 
year amounted to only 14,618 ; but, allowing for the increase 
of emigration, and the fatal effects of the epidemic, the ex- 
cess in the number of deaths for 1849 is fully accounted for. 


* 
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Tax Waringss or Dax. — The deer is the most acute 
animal we possess, and adopts the most sagacious plans for the 
preservation of its life. When it lies, satisfied that the wind 
will convey to it an intimation of the approach of its pursuer, 
it gazes in another direction. If there are any wild birds, 
such as ourlews or ravens, in its vicinity, it keepe its eye in- 
tently fixed on them, convinced that they will give it a timely 
alarm. It selects its cover with the greatest caution, and in- 
variably chooses an eminence from which it can havg a view 
around. It recognizes individuals, and permits the shepherds 
to approach it. The etags at Tornapress will suffer the boy to 
go within twenty yards of them, but if I attempt to encroach, 
they are off at oace. A poor man who carries peats in a creel 
on his back here, may go *' cheek by jole’’ with them; I put 
on his pannier the other day, and attempted to advance, and 
immediately they sprung away like antelopes. An eminent 
deer stalker told me the other day of a plan one of his keepers 
adopted to kill a very wary stag. This animal had been 
known for years, and ocgnpicd part of & plain from which it 
could perceive the smallest object at the distance of a mile. 
The keeper cut a thick burh. which he carried before him as 
he crept, and commenced stalking at eight in the morning ; 
bat so gradually did he move forward that it was past five P. 
M. before he stood in triumph with his foot on the breast of 
the antlered king. I never felt so much for an inferior crea- 
ture,“ said the gentleman, ‘‘as I did for this deer. When I 
came up, it was panting life away, with its large blae eyes 
firmly fixed on its slayer. You would have thought, sir, that 
it was accusing itself of simplicity in having been so easily 
betrayed.” 


LABOR To Make à Warn. Mr. Dent, in a lecture deliv- 
ered before the London Royal Institate, made an allusion to 
the formation of a watch, and stated that a watch consists of 
902 pieces, and that 43 trades, and probably 215 persons, are 
employed in making one of those little machines. The iron 
of which the balance spring is formed, is valued at something 
less than a farthing; this produces an ounce of steel worth 
4 1-4d., which is drawn into 2250 yards of steel wire, and 
represents in the market £13 4s.; but still another process of 
barening this originally farthing’s worth of iron, renders it 
workabie into 7650 balance springs, which will realize at the 
common price of 2s. 5d. each, £946 5s,, the effect of labor 
alone. Thus it may be seen that the mere labor bestowed up- 
on one farthing’s worth of iron gives it the value of £950 be., 
er $4552, which is 75, 980 times its original value. 

ALMOST eQuaL To Cop-LiveR OII.— A down-east dis- 
tiller recently attempted an experiment upon the gullibility of 
us Gothamites, which almost equals the feat of a *' respectable 
druggist, in making cod liver oil out of blubber. The down- 
easter purchased seventy-five empty brandy pipes, which had 
once been filled with the genuine eax de vie, of Otard Dupuy 
& Co. He filled them up with liquor of his own making, 
and shipped them to New York, and had them put in a store 
adjoining one of the U. S. Bonded Warehouses, with the in- 
tention of telling them as ‘‘ brandy in bond.“ Unfortunate- 
ly for this enterprising Yankee, one of Mr. Maxwell's officers 
happened to twig the brandy when it was put into the store, 
and finding that it was not ia charge of an inspector, thought 
be smelt a rat. Off he went to the Collector, laid an informa- 
tion against the suspected brandy, which led to its being seized, 
the fraud discovered, and the confiscation of the sparious 
Hquor, which was soid at auction last week, for the benefit of 
Unole Bam.— Sunday Courier. 


Ta anp Uvrre®.—Many of our subscribers write us that 
they have discontinued the use of tea and coffee since becom - 
ing subscribers to the Warer-Cunz Jounnal. This we al- 
ways like to hear: the many advantages which will grow oat 
of this need not be enumerated, as every one who takes a 
correct view will vot fail to appreciate some of them, at least. 
Will not some friend give us the statistics showing the amount 
of money expended by each family, and by the nation, for 
tea and coffee, in the course of a single year? Or how much 
in the course of fifty years? 


Porsx or Various AntIMaLs.—The pulse of several of oar 
domestic animals, as given by Vatel in his Veterinary Pa- 
thology,” is nearly as follows :—Horse, from 38 to 38 pulss- 
tions per minute; ox or cow, 35 to 42; ass, 48 to 54; sheep, 
70 to 79; dog, 90 to 100; cat, 110 to 120; rabbit, 120; duck, 
136; hen, 140. ; 


Two or THE MOST REMARKABLE Discoverizss or MoDERN 
Times.—The art of making sperm candles from hog’s lard, 
and the stil] greater art of making cod liver oil from common 
whale oil. The man who invented the art of extracting sua- 
beams from cucumbers was an innocent compared with the 
geniuses who made the above improvements in science.—Sun- 
day Courier. 


TO OORRESPONDENTS. 


Reapers geneially, will do well to read aLL our answers 
To Correspondenta, as they will not unfrequently find 
questions answered applicable to their own cases. 


J. W. C. asks, How should I treat gravel (of the Lithic acid 
variety, and seminal and urethral weakness), all of which came 
on at the same time, and are of seven years’ standing 1 I sof- 
fer much at frequent intervals from the action of all three.“ 

Drinking freely at proper times (see Wailer - Cure Manual) of 
pure soft water (rain water is excellent) effects, in time, great 
good in such cases. Diet should be plain and unstimalating ; 
vtherwise the symptoms will be aggravated. Exercise should 
be kept up, but not too great. Two or three ablutions per 
day, the water not too cold, will be beneficial. Wet bandages 
worn over and upon the parts affected, the same to be often 
changed, will be highly serviceable in this case. The wet 
sheet packing may also be used with advantage. We advise 
this friend to persevere, although his case is a hard one. We 
shal! be glad to hear how he succeeds. 


W. B.— Will the editors of the Water- Cure Journal please 
give their opinion on the following question f 

Js the common notion that ladies nursing young children 
ought not to put their hands into cold water, or handle cold 
substances, on account of their being injurious, correct? On 
what ground is that common idea based 1 

Nursing Moturas.—The common notion is not correct. 
It is not based on any ground whatever; it is a groundless 
whim. The error is one of the incidents of that egregious 
mistake of the medical faculty, which regards the rearing of 
children as an unnatural business, and necessarily liable to 
numberles diseases and accidents, requiring continual doctor- 
ing, nursing, fussing, and fooling. Pregnant and nuning 
women are in fact more exempt from ordinary ailments, provi- 
ded the doctors let them alone to follow their usual ways and 
habits, 
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B. B. is informed that we think by untiring perseverance la 
moral, as well as physical treatment, he may yet recover from 
the effects of transgression. 

Keep the mind constantly employed in ennobling purstits ; 
and in social intercourse, mingle with none but the most 
moral. 

Use the cold affusion on rising: — sitz bath in water at 72° 
F., and robbing of lumber region five minutes, just before re- 
tiriog. 

Wet the back part of bead and neck often in cold water. 
Keep the feet warm. Exercise much in opeu air. 

Dress thin. Sleep in a large, well-ventilated room—upon 
bard bed and pillow. Retire and rise early. 

Live “principally upon unbolted wheat bread, potatoes, a 
little good batter. and ripe fruit. 

Drink nothing but water, and that only when thirst de- 
mands. 

Abstain entirely from sugar and molasses, and never eat 
between meals, 

Follow this course steadily for months, and then let us 
bear again. 

J. M. asks, ‘‘ Why do you object to the use of soap in wash- 
ing the body f” 

We do not always object to it; as, for instance, when we 
bave to introduce a patient to the Water-Cure who has for 
years made his stomach a sepulchre for all manner of ani- 
mal food, from the fatted porker to goose liver pie. We say, 
under these circumstances, a piece of soap, to counteract the 
enormous deposit of oleaginous substance, is sometimes wel- 
Some; bat all who adopt the natural diet and regimen vindi- 
cated in the W. C. Journal will scarcely require an unnatural, 
„ initating agent to keep the body clean. 


Bourttotox, lowa.—In the case of deafness, the “ proba- 
ble pathological condition’’ is hardened ear-wax, or a deficient 
secretion of it. The ringing in the ears denotes obstruo- 
tion rather than lem of power. It is barely possible the ob- 
straction may be in the eustachian tube, yet not likely. The 
patient requires strict diet, a persevering vs of the pack sheet, 
with warm water injections into the cavity of the ear. Aa 
establishment for a while would be the best way to com- 
mence. Deafness following colds, fevers, and inflammatory af- 
fections abont the bead, has often been cared after existing 
months or years. 


Drsprerric Purmisie.—Oor friend in Truro, Mass., has a 
long-standing liver complaint, finally extending its influence to 
the langs, making the incipient stage of the affection kaown 
in medical books as dyspeptic consumption. To treat it hy- 
dropathically, use the pack one hour, or the rab sheet ten min- 
utes, daily. Wear the wet jacket half or two-thirds the 
time; take a half or sitz bath at least once a day. Abandon 
all stimalating food, drinks, aud condiments, 

* 

J. C. M., or Onto, wishes to know ezactly what the legal 
postage is on the Water- Cure Journal. 

Axswen.—The postage on this Journal is 1 cent, or 12 
omnts a year within the state, or withia one hundred miles out 
of the state; and 14 cents, or eighteen cents a year, beyond 
those distances. 


Lapizgs ror Catitror®ia.—A young lady of Boston has 
accepted an offer of $400 per month to act as book-keeper in 
a mercantile house in San Francisco. We also learn that 
several young ladies are about leaving Boston for Califor- 
tia. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—In pres, and will be published soon, 
ILLUSTRATED BOTANY, FOR ALL CLassEs, containing a 
Floral Dictionary, and a glossary of Scientific Terms. Toe 
trated with more than One Hundred Engravings: By John 
B. Newman, M. D., author of various works on the Natural 
Sciences. Price, 50 cents; Fowlers & Wells, publishers. 


THe PHysictan anp Parizrr, or a Practical View of the 
Mutual Duties, Relations and Interests of the Medicat Pro- 
ſession and the Community, by Worthington Hooker, 
M. D., New York: Baker and Scribner. 1849. 


We have here a volume of some four hundred pages, writ- 
ten by a Regular’ for the Proſemion, and of course un- 
worthy a ‘‘rnevizw’’ in the Water Cure Journal. We 
shall, therefore, give it but a brief notice. 

This Doctor shows hie ignorance in many things, by talking 
largely about matters he has never examined. He condemns 
Antmal Maenetism, which some sensible people believe 
in, and he calls everything quackery which is not regular. 
He attacks THomsontanism, HOMŒOPATHY, HYDROPATRY, 
and all other pathies, except Allopathy It is evidently the off- 
spring of disappointed hope. Tbe man’s practice mast have 
been small, and hence, he became irritable, nervous, and 
cross, and has set himself at work to blow up” everybody 
except the regulars. He can see no virtue in any system but 
his own. His book smells strong of pure, genuine Cop 
Laver OrL.” 


Tae Works or THE LATE Epox ALLAN Por: Wrrn No- 
TICES OF Hig LIFE AND GENIUS. 


We copy from the Baltimore American the following no- 
tice, which we regard as impartial and truthſul: 

„Two handsome volumes have just been published by Mr. 
J. S. Redfield, New York. They contain Tke Works of the 
late Edgar Allan Poe, with notices of his life and genius, by 
N. P. Willis, J. R. Lowell, and R. W. Griswold. The writ- 
ings of this extraordinary man have long been known to the 
literary world as remarkable specimens of talent and genios 
seldom found united in one person; and both his prose and 
poetical productions are pointed to as among the finest literary 
gems of the present century. In the volumes now presgnted 
to the public these are methodically arranged; and in their 
perusal the reader will find his thinking powers drawn into 
active service, while his admiration is called forth in every 
meaning word and powerfal expression which springs without 
an effort from the gifted writer's pen. Mr. Poe's wayward 
cours of life left his family destitute, and the publication of 
his works is made for their benefit. Those who buy them pay 
a tribute to his talent, and render assistance to one of the 
author's near relatives. 

This work is beautifully printed, and will obtain an exten- 
sive sale. 


Tre Vatigy Farmer, and Western Mechanic, published 
monthly, by the editor, Ephraim Abbott, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance. 


We say, God speed’’ to all well-directed agricultaral pub- 
lications. If "light, at che present day, is wanted on any 
one subject, more than another, it is om agriculture, and we 
hail the Valley Farmer with hope and delight, believing it will 
do good to every one who reads it. It is particularly adapted 
to the ſarmen of the great Mississippi Valley. 
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Carosic Diseases: Especially the Nervous Diseases of 
Women. By D. Rosch. Translated from the German, 
by Charles Dummig. New York—Fow.ens & Wa Ls. 
1850. 

We very much question the propriety of putting such stuff 
into popular treatise, Such information is properly to be con- 
veyed through medical works. Representing the fall of our 
first parents to be abuse of their connection is degrading. 
Although the author disclaims polygamy, yet the tendency of 
his remarks are stronger than his disclaimer. A favorite ob- 
ject with a certain class of reformers is resort to the strong 
arm of the law to effect their object. This writer would seem 
to erect a legal tribunal in the bed-chamber. The book is re- 
plete with fulsome regard to woman's rights. — The American 
Artisan. 

We copy the above from the American Artisan, a very 
large weekly newspaper, published in New York city, by a 
man by the name of FLEET. 


Tue AMERICAN FRUIT Sn containing directions for 
the propagation and culture of Fruit Trees, in the nursery, 
orchard, and garden, with descriptions of the principal 
American and Foreign varieties cultivated in the United 
States. By John G. Thomas—lLilustrated with Tbree Hun- 
dred Figures. Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co.; Fowlers & 
Wells, New York. Price, $1,25. 

This is a valuable book, and we should say almost indis- 
pensable to every man who may wish to engage in the culture 
of fruit. Every Hydropath should encourage this moet im- 
portant branch of domestic husbandry. Let every MAN, WON- 
AX, GIRL, and Boy, learn to set out trees. If they have no 
land of their own, plant them by the road-side, and the fruit 
thereof shall be a blessing to the poor and needy. What a 
field for real benevolence. 


‘Tne Paisoner’s FRix xp, a monthly magazine, devoted to 


Criminal Reform, Philosophy, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Charles Spear, editor and proprietor, Boston, Mass. Terms, 
$2.00 a year: New York, Fowlers & Wells. 


‘This excellent publication continues its work of mercy, and 
ministers to the afflicted in a most commendable manner. We 
believe this is the only publication in the United States devot- 
et to prison reform. It should be liberally patronized. 


“anxnctLaR REVELATIONS, Explanation, and History of the 
Mysterious Noises in Western New York, generally receiv- 
ed us Spiritual Communications. Mailable ; price 25 cents, 
For sale by Fowlers & Wells, New York. 

This is a curious book. Indeed, we must admit that it 
contains problems which our ‘' reason” or experience utterly 
fails to comprehend. What, then, shall we say of it? For 
the present we hold ourselves in a passive state, ready to be- 
lieve when evidence shall demonstrate its truthfulness. 

To inquirers we can only say, read the book, then judge 
for yourselves. 


Horace GREELEY, editor of the New York Tribane, has 
recently written a TRACT of twelve pages on ALcoHOLic 
Liquors, their ewential nature and effects on the human con- 
stitution: Published by Oliver & Brother, New York. Of 
coune, it is an unanswerable argument against tho use of al- 
eohol, in any form. 4 

PsycHoOLoey, or the Science of the Sonl, by Joseph Had 
dock, M. D. Just published, by Fowlers & Wells: price 25 
eents. For farther notice, ee Reviews,” in the present 
number. 


Tax Onio Col rrv Aron, edited and published by M. B. Rate- 
man, Columbus, Ohio, at $1.00 a year, in advance. 


Vel. VI. commenced on the first of January, 1850, and 
now is a good time to subscribe. It ia ‘‘ just the thing,“ for 
every farmer in Ohio, and well adapted to those in other 
States. Sabscribe for the Ohio Caltivator. 


Tae Axenican JounnaL or Insanity, No. 3, vol. VI., 
is received. Since the death of Dr. Brigham, it has been edit 
ed by the officers of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, 
at Utica, N. V.; published quarterly, at $1.00 a year. We 
have spoken of the value and importance of this before. 


Tux New Exatanp Faraer, edited by the veteran, 8 W. 
Cole, published by J. Nourse, of Boston, Mas, continues its 
semi-monthly visits, and is euch a work as might be expected 
from the head of the agricultural interest of New England. 
Terms only $1.00 a year. 


Tur SPIRIT or THE Aae, edited by Rev. WIL IIa HENRY 
Cnannino, bas just commenced a new volume. Those 
who wish for one of the very dest family newspapers, will 
do well to subscribe for this paper. Bee prospectus and 
terms in advertising department, 


A DIRECTORY. 

PROFESSIONAL CARDS OF WATER-CURE PRACTITIONERS. 
JorL Suxw, M. D., New York. 
R. T. Traut, M. D., 15 Laight street, New York. 
M. S. Gove Nichols, 46 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Dr. C. H. Mexxer, South Orange, N. J. 
E. A. Krrrrepex, M. D., Boston, Mass. 
S. O. Gieason, M. D., Glen Haven, N. Y. 
Dr. BE DOR THA, New Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
Dr. E. E. Drxxis ron, Northampton, Mass. 
M. W. Gray, M. D., Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. Pfilir Roor, Cooperstown, N. V. 
T. T. &reLyr, M. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Wesstenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
P. H. Haves, M. D., Cuba, N. Y. 
O. v. TnarxR, M. D., Pitcher Springs, N. Y. 


WORKS ON HTDRO PATH, 
PUBLISHED BY 
FOWLERS & WELLS, CLINTON HALL, N. T. 
All of which are mailable. 


The Water-Cure Jdurnal, monthly, a year, 51,00 
Consumption, iu Cure by Means of Water, 50 cents. 
The Water Cure Manual, - > = œ 50 
Water-Cure in all Diseases, 50 
Water and Vegetable Diet. By Dr. Lambe, - 50 
Water-Cure for Woman, &c., ~< = =- 25 
Water-Cure in Cholera, - = >. > 25 
Errors in the Practice of the Watet - Cure, - 23 
Curiosities of Water, (a medical Work,) - 25 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 25 
Practice of the Water-Cure, - - - - 25 
Water-Cure for Young Men.. 4 - 25 
Water-Cure Almanac for 1849 and 1850, each, 6 1-4 
Experience in Water-Core, by Mrs. Gore, 25 


For either of the above, or any other works on Hydropathy, 
please address, post paid, Fowlers & Wells, Clinton Hall, 199 
and 131 Nassan-street, New-York. 

N. B.— Agents and co-workers will find it to their lu- 
terest to engage in the sale of these and our other publications 
on which a liberal profit may be realized. 
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CONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENOE CF AN AL- :: 


LOPATHIO PHYSIOIAN.—NO. 3. 


Eaters College Becomes a Critic—Life Power Some prop- 
erties of the Life Power Human Life Power—Bones of 
the Body— Muscles of the Bod y—Nerves of the Body— Ner- 
vous System—The Skin aud its Offices—Stages of Diges- 
tion—Glands and the Apparatus—Nervous Floid—Physi- 
ology and Pathology Vis Medicatrix Nature—Origin of 
Medicine. 


Exrzes CotteGe—When I first entered the 


University, my experience in practical medicine 


was already very considerable. I had acquired 
the manner, and some degree the tact, of a regu- 
lar prescriber; knew how to take hold of the 
pulse, watch the countenance, examine the pa- 
tient, and write in the usual dog Latin my orders 
for calomel and jalap, rhubarb and magnesia. 
Besides all this, I was a good chemist and apoth- 
ecary, and although my reading of medical works 
had only tended to confuse my mind, yet I was 
well prepared to profit by superior learning, and 

that in some shape my previous studies 
might be rendered available. I must say that 
the instruction was superior, and the majority of 
us rapidly advanced in anatomy and surgery, 


and would have done so in an equal degree in | 


other branches, had there been any harmony in 
doctrine among the professors; so far from this, 
however, each of the six held diverse views from 
his fellows, and did all he could to train the class 
in accordance with them. Startled and confused 
by the array of opposing arguments, but few en- 
deavored to grapple the matter, and those few 


at first with but partial success, while the re- 


mainder gave up all hope of ever appreciating 
anything about theoretical medicine, and busied 
themselves in trifling amusements. 

Becomes a Chrric.— The few who remembered 
the maxim that “ what man has done, man may 
do,” received a rich reward. By dint of hard 
study, theory after theory was mastered, and 
then we began to feel the want of a standard b 
which to test medical opinions. Taking the defi- 
nition as our guide, that “true theory is calcula- 
tion applied to common sense, a system of phys- 
iology was at last matured, which I will now ex- 
plain, premising that on a good understanding of 
it will depend the interest in the after part of 
this series. 


VOL. IX. RO. III. MARCH. 


PIR Power.—Some years since I saw ata 
' pyrotechnic exhibition a complicated piece of 

firework. Its beginning was very insignificant, 
but as the flame coursed along it presented the 
most glorious shapes and colors, until its endin 

was inconceiveably beautiful. It enblema 
the Life Power of our bodies. This power is 
` enclosed at first in a little bag of jelly, but excited 
to action by surrounding stimulus, it takes this 
| jelly and forms from it all the apparatus of 
| organized bodies, strangely enough enlarging it- 
self as its habitation increases in size. 

Some Prorertiss OF THE Lire Powrr.—As 
this power exhibits in the animal kingdom six 
different sets of phenomena, to each set or property 
a name is given. Sympathy and sensibility want- 
ing a nervous system through which to work, are 
consequently deficient in the Life Power of the 
vegetable kingdom, whichhas but five properties. 
Excitability, or that property that can be acted 
upon by external agents, and in turn act upon its 
fellows, is the mainspring of the whole. Thus 
the Life Power of the sced, encased in its envelope 
and buried in the ground, might lie there forever, 
were it not that the warmth and moisture pro- 
duce their effect upon excitability, which full 
roused, controls the other properties; the nutri- 
tious matter of the seed is soon exhausted, and 
recourse is had to the elements of air and water; 
from these the organic structure steadily and 

rapidly rises, until its point of perfection is 
| gained ; there it is forced to stop, for the Life 
| Power can no more go beyond the type origin- 
| ally impressed upon it, than the firework could 


make a wheel when arranged for a square. It 
is owing to this law that turnips and roses, and 
| poisonous plants, will grow in the same plot of 
ground and from the same stem, yet never 
change the one into the other. 

Human Lire Powrr.—From what has been 
said it will at once be perceived that the life 
power of the human body is exactly the shape of 
that body; that the bread and butter, and coffee 

and meat we eat, though the materials of which 
the organs are formed, do not in themselves form 
these organs, but are merely passive agents in the 
process. The matter forms a suit of clothes for 
the soul, and when death or a separation of both 
takes place, an immaterial form remains instinct 
with life and activity, and freed from its encum- 
brance of clay. 
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Borns or tHE Bopy.—There are in the body 
some two hundred and forty-eight distinct bones 
to form the framework of the house of the soul. 
At proper pace elaborate joints and hinges are 
formed with the most consummate wisdom, so 
that the whole may be as light and moveable 
and strong as is consistent with the materials. 
(Cut of the bony skeleton.) 

MuscLEs or THE Bopy.—Attached to these 
bones, for the purpose of moving them, are some 
five hundred distinct muscles. The muscle is that 
part of an animal we call the lean meat. They 
are joined to the bones by means of cords and 
tendons. (Cut of muscular skeleton and also of 
the arm, showing how muscles raise weights.) 

Nerves OF THE Bopy.—To control the muscles 
and not only render them subject to the will, but 
also for the purpose of receiving messages from 
the outer world, a system of nerves is introduced 
to the body ; and it is owing to this system that 
the attribute of sympathy is possessed by animals. 
Sympathy is of three kinds—contiguous, continu- 
ous, and remote. Contiguous syinpathy is that 
when the parts adjacent to each other are affected 
by disease ; continuous sympathy is that when it 
spreads over the same surfaces; and remote 
when its impression is sent to the brain, and from 
that organ, by means of the nerves, is radiated to 
every part of the system. Contiguous sympathy 
is exemplified where portions of the bowels touch 
each other, and thus become affected in disease ; 
it is probably remote sympathy on a smaller 
scale, produced by means of the ganglions of the 
great organic nerve acting as brains, and radi 
ating in a confined space the impressions sent to 
them. Continuous sympathy is shown in dis- 
eases of the bowels, skin, &c., such as dysentery 
and erysipelas Remote sympathy is shown 
when cantharides are taken in the stomach, and 
act on the neck of the bladder. 

Nervous System.—The nervous system is com- 

osed of two kinds of matter, white and gray. 

e white forms the nerves, and is used alone in 
communicating and receiving impressions ; it al- 
ways ends in gray matter, the masses of which 
are called ganglions. The nerves of the lower 
extremities run into the spinal marrow at its 
commencement in the lower portion of the back 
bone. From that point, two planes of grey mat- 
ter run upward ; these planes are the ganglions 
of sensation and motion, and the nerves that con- 
vey each set of messages respectively run into 
them. (Cut of nerve, showing motion and sensa- 
tion). At the upper part of the spinal marrow, 
a third ganglion is added to superintend respira- 
tion ; still farther the ganglions of the special 
senses; and at the termination is the commence- 
ment of the great hemispherical ganglions, al- 
lowed by all to be the seat of the understanding. 
(Cut of the back bone and spinal marrow, also 
of the side view of the brains.) 

To superintend the nutritive system of the body, 
a special sok of ganglions or little brains, with their 
corresponding nerves, is added; this set begins in 
the orbit of the eye, and terminates beyond the ex- 
treme end of the back bone. To make one por- 


| 
| 
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i tion in harmony with another, the great organic 


nerve frequently communicates with the general 
system or voluntary nerves; the points of con- 
nection are called plexuses. (Cut of the gangli- 
onic nerve). In consequence of this second sys- 
tem of nerves, we are freed from all care in rela- 
tion to digestion, beating of the heart and arteries, 
return of blood through the veins, respiration, 
and the other actions of organic life. 

Tue Skin ann 118 Orriczs.— The skin or cuti- 
cle is a mucous membrane lining all surfaces of 
the organism exposed to the action of air; the 
same sheet being expanded to cover the external 
body, lungs, intestines, bladder, c., &c. When 
diseased, therefore, even when there was no other 
influence at work than continuous sympathy, the 
entire system would soon partake of disease. The 
kidneys at times do the work of the skin, and vice 
versa. In the exanthematous diseases, as small- 
pox and scarlet fever, the eruption covers the 
surface of the bowels as well as the outer skin ; 
a fact that should make us cureful of severe 
purging. 

STAGES OF Dicestion.— When food is taken into 
the mouth, the first act of digestion is performed 
by its mixture with the fluid secreted by the sali- 
vary glands stationed around the mouth; the or- 
ganic nerve sending out its commands that the 
spittle should be thus poured out. Thus moist- 
ened, it passes down the gullet (esophagus) into 
the stomach, (Cut) where another command se- 
cures a flow of gastric juices (so named from the 
Greek word for stomach), (Cut here of stomach) 
which changes into chyme. The chyme passes 
through the pyloric orifice by the muscular con- 
traction of the stomach, and by a similar emana- 
tion as before from the great nerve, the tube 
which is formed by the union of two ducta com- 
ing from the liver and sweet-breads (pancreas) ; 
(Cut of liver and pancreas) pours out upon the 
chyme its com bined fluid, the effect of which is to 
change it into two substances, chyle (milk) ‘and 
excrementitious matter to be thrown off. Mil- 
lions of little leech-like tubes called lacteals, or 
milk-carriers, suck up the chyle and carry it to 
the mesenteric glands for further elaboration ; 
passing these, it is carried to the chest-pipe or 
thoracic duct, and conducted to the subclavian vein 
to mix with returned venous blood. It now 
passes into the upper cavity or auricle of the 
right heart (Cut of heart), from whence it is 
thrown into the right ventricle, from thence into 
the pulmonary artery, (Cut of arteries), which 
carries it to the lungs ; it there throws out what- 
ever deleterious ingredients that remain in it, re- 
ceives oxygen from the atmosphere, and of a red 
color, and perfectly pure, is carried to the left 
heart, entering its auricle, then descending to the 
ventricle, and from it passing into the aorta to be 
carried to ab part of the system for purposes 
of nutrition, The arteries continually subdivide, 
until they become immeasurably smaller than 
hairs, each of the minute tubes at length termi- 
nating in a little bladder, which has three open- 
ings: one, by which the artery enters to its 
drop of pure blood, composed of 18 elements; 
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another, by which the absorbent, after selecting 
what it requires of these elements, (Sherwood’s 
Cut) and combining them to carry off its secretion ; 
and a third opening, appropriated to the orifice of 
a vein which sucks up the residue that is not 
wanted, and carries it off, to be finally brought 
back to the heart, mixed with elaborated chyle, 


and the compound again passed through the 
lungs for purification: to be pumped through the 
system. 


GLANDS AND THEIR APPARATUS.—Special agents 
of the life power are stationed at various points 
to secrete peculiar fluids from the blood. ‘These 
agents having a greater or less number of 
little bladders at their command, according to 
their importance, are called glands (cut of a 
gland). From the artery that leads to them they 
prepare the desired fluid, which they store up, 
ready at any command from the organic nerve to 
send forth. Thus the lachrymal gland secretes 
tears; the salivary gland, saliva; the sweet- 
breads, the pancreatic juice ; and the liver, bile; 
ea compounding its secretion from venous 


Neavous Ftum.—the gray matter of the brain 
secretes from the blood the nervous fluid or ani- 
mal spirits. It is this fluid that courses the white 
matter of the nerves, and acts upon the muscular 
fibre, causing it to contract and thus obey the 
commands of the will. Every movement thus 
made in the body consumes a portion of this 
fluid. By sending commands to a particular set | 
of muscles, the nervous fluid of that part becomes 
exhausted, and we are forced to rest, not to allow 
the muscles to gain strength, but that we may re- 
plenish our supply of animal spirits. It is in this | 
way that remote sympathy operates. The nerves | 


from an affected part bring such news as to alter 
the entire nervous secretion of the brain, and 
this, radiated upon every part of the body induces | 
corresponding action, as 


direct. The brain, thoughconstantly busy, cannot 
elaborate enough in general cases to supply the 
demand. After a time the whole stock is used 
up; the muscles refuse to obey us; the eye can- 
not see, the ear hear, as these wires (nerves) are 
not charged with magnetism, we become drowsy, 
and pass into the state of slumber, and while thus 
inactive, accumulate a plentiful supply of the 
needed article. 

PaystoLoey AvD Patuotocy.— When the body 
is surrounded by proper influences, as a fine at- 
mosphere, good air, &c., its excitability is acted 
upon in such a manner as to induce health ; and 

e study of it in this state is called physiology. 
But excitability is equally susceptible of un- 
healthy stimuli, and the study of the system in 
that condition is termed pathology ; and it is with 
this last that we have unfortunately most to do, 
and to illustrate which our series was written. 

Diszase.— Acted upon by morbific agents, excit- 


all the glands are | 
under the control of nerves and work as they 


stance terminate in death. How then, living in 
a world such as this, do we continue to exist! 
The answer shows the infinite Wisdom that 
planned and formed our immaterial nature. 

Vis Mepioaterx NArunx.— Thousands of years 
ago it was perceived by the older physicians, 
many of whom were keen observers, that there 
was a power in our system that resisted disease, 
and repaired its ravages, and they gave it the 
name which forms the caption to this article. This 

rinciple is never brought into action except when 
its agency is necessary to save the organism, and 
consequently is not at all perceived in payee i- 
cal investigation. It is the rock on which all medi- 
cal science is based. By a few familiar illustra - 
tions we will explain its mode of operation. Most 
of us have gone out in winter, at times, without 
gloves, and been thus exposed to the action of 
severe cold; more especially when driving. At 
first the hands feel very uncomfortable and get 
benumbed ; but in ordinary cases, in a little while 
a glow comes over them, and they become warm 
and remain so. The cold, acting on excitability, 
depresses the life power, until the spring was 
touched that reused into activity the Vis Medica- 
trix, which, thus alarmed, brought back the glow, 
immediately retiring when its work was finished. 
Many of our animals, as a writer has observed, 
too tender to endure the severity of a northern 
winter, wing their way on its approach to the 
sunny regions of the south, and find in tropical 
climates a temporary asylum. But there are 
others which have nu means of leaving winter 
behind them, and what is the resource? Itisa 
peculiar state of lethargy which comes on as the 
cold increases, and continues until the opening of 
spring and sunshine. This state of hybernation, 
as it is called, resembles that of profound sleep, 
rE A that the trance is deeper, the breathing 
nearly ceasing, and the bodily temperature re- 
duced nearly to that of the atmosphere. Ifsuch an 
animal is taken from its obscure retreat and sur- 
rounded by a freezing mixture, it will, after a time, 
rouse into activity—ite eye as bright, its pulse 
as fust, its breathing as rapid, and its tempera- 
ture as high, as in the midst of summer. Expo: 
sure to the atmosphere will again make it torpid. 
All fevers are preceded by a chill, owing to the 
depressing influence of the miasma upon excita- 
bility, and sinking ensues, till, as in the case of 
the exposed hand and dormouse, the Vis Medi- 
catrix is necessitated to act, fever succeeds, and 
the ensuing perspiration finishes the cure. Where- 
ever in the history of Medicine this principle has 
been lost sight of, the science has sunk and its 
lustre paled ; it becoming the bane instead of 
the hope of maukind. 

Onioix or MDE —Thus furnished with a 
standard by which to judge of the truth and use- 
fulness of the views propounded by the learned 
and celebrated stars of the medical firmament, 
we will proceed to test the value of their light, 


ability, having no power of withstanding theirinflu- || commencing with the origin of the science, for 


ences, sinks under it; and were there no other at- 


tribute than those we have considered belonging | 


theo powerful, iet schexposure would in every in- 


which purpose we will glance at the Healing Art 
as practiced in later times among savage nations, 
presuming all beginnings to be somewhat alike, 
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and that the ancestors of Esculapius did not vary 
much in their treatment from barbarians of a 
later date. As practical benefit is our object, 
we will not unnecessarily encumber the page, and 
therefore our worthies will be only those who in- 
fluence the opinions of their day. 


— 


TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND IIS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with Notes and 
Additions, by Nicholas T. Sorssy, M. D. 


(Continued from the February No.) 


Ramazint, says M. Merat, advises the laborers 
in these factories, to protect themselves as much 
as possible from the injurious effects of this plant, 
to avoid the dust by covering their mouths and | 
noses with fine gauze, to breathe fresh air as often | 
as possible, to wash their faces with fresh cold 
water, their mouths with vinegar, and drink vine- 

ar and water, for nothing is more effectual, says 

e, to detach and carry down the acrid particles | 
adhering to the mouth and w@sophagus, to drink, 
also, emollient, sweet, and emulsive drinks, etc. 
etc.; he vomits them to make them throw up by 
the shortest and quickest way the dust and am- 
bier they have swallowed, which of itself pro- | 
vokes vomiting. 

To all these details, the obstinate devotee of | 
the weed may reply, that one after a while be- 
comes accustomed to these noxious emanations, 
or at least, is less susceptible to their injurious 
effects; for, say they, the old laborers are now 
scarcely ever tormented by them. 

It is truly grievous that, to sustain his asser- 
tion, he is obliged to use a word which we have 
taken the trouble to underline; for he gives us 
the right to use that adverb as a mallet to brenk 
all of his 1 

In a word, if the old laborers are scarcely ever 
tormented by these noxious emanations, does it 
follow that they never will be again, as long as 
they are surrounded by that poisonous air and 
dust, which presses upon their brains like an at- 
mosphere of lead! 

Not at all! 

If we had not already sketched the picture of 
their sufferings, and if the frame of this work was 
sufficiently large to transcribe in it all the heavy 
and secret pains that destroy the lives of these 
men, what insurmountable objections should we 
not adduce to oppose to the reply that he made! 
“The old laborers are now scarcely erer tormented 
by them.” 

Remember now, always, that diseases do not 
always manifest themselves by phenomena— 
symptoms, so plain that it suffices for the most 
inexperienced eye to recognize them. There are 
poisons which, given in certain doses, and in cer- 
tain forms, will kill as dead as if we were struck 
with lightning. Take now the same dose of this 
same medicine; but, before, etudy its action, as 


| 
í 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


you have been so murderous, divide it into fiftieths 
and in hundredths of grains; then, if you wish to 
establish upon yourself a scale of comparison, 
take it into your stomach in the least possible 
form ; take it daily, being careful to augment 
gradually the dose, and at the end of two or three 
months, you will be able to support a dose of 

ison, that, taken all at once before commencing 
its use, would kill you instantaneously. 

Let usgo a little further. Jn graduating thus 
the doses of this substance, that bears death with 
it, when we take not the wise precaution to divide 
its force, and neutralize its effects, you may, per- 
haps, have experienced no ill effects from it; but 
put yourself every day, for six months, ora year, 
under the influence of the same preparation, and 
the time will come, be well assured, when your 
health, though good in appearance, will suffer 
seriously, and without your perceiving the hurt- 
ful blows that you have directed against it. 

For our part, we know a certain Professor of 
the school of Medicine at Paris, who, to cure him- 
self of a violent gastralgia (nervous affection of 
the stomach), concluded to resort to opium, with 
the flattering hope of soon relieving himself of the 
cruel affection to which he had been subject for 
several years. 

As you may suppose, he commenced by taking 
very small doses of the remedy; they did not 
pane any sensible amelioration in his health ; 
de augmented gradually, daily, the dose; but, 
from dose to dose, it happened that the remedy 
became more insupportable than the disease it- 
self. Thus, after Reine uselessly narcotized for 
some months, he decided to abandon the opium, 
and seek relief from means less dangerous. 

To resume these general considerations, and 
before commencing the second part of this book, 
where we shall give the history of some of the 
diseases of smokers, snuffers, &, we will repeat 
that the absorption of tobacco into the human 
N enervates and debilitates all the tissues; 
that it stupefies above all the brain, and that 
from this continued stupefaction springs very 
grave and general disorders, such as the loss of 
memory, the diminution of the vital forces, ma- 
rasmus, torpidity of the liver, bilious and nervous 
complaints, dyspepsia, diarrhea, consumption, 
and those palsies, or tremblings, numbness and 
coldness of the limbs, and a number of other dis- 
eases that are common to those who make an 
idol of this noxious weed, so deleterious to the 
constitution. 


Part Seconp.—Of Snuffing Tobacco—The Organ 
of Smell Tobacco considered as an Errhin— 
Sneezing—Of the Organic Change which To- 
bacco occasions in the Nose—Nasal Catarrh, 
Coryza, Cold of the Head — Ozena — Fistula 
Lachrymalis—Polypus of the Nose—Cancer of 
the Nose—The Consequences of the General 
Perturbation of Sneczing— OF the Pipe, Cigar 
and Cigarette—Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Mouth — The Sense of Taste— Mastication— 
Tobacco considered as a Masticatory— Of Smok- 
ing Tobaeco—The Diseases of Smokers—Notes 
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by the Translator—Of Chewing 
Dipping and Rubbing the Teeth with Snuff. 


GenTLE reader, if you have perused our pages 


Tobacco— Of 


| 


| 


eo far, you will perceive, we bave considered to- 


bacco in relation to the physiological and toxico- 
logical phenomena which manifest themselves in 
those who use and abuse it. But its injurious 
action does not atop there. 

It is evident, indeed, that if this plant has suf- 
ficient power to modify the intelligence, the sen- 
sibility, and volition to the degree to occasion in 
them disorders more or less serious, it must neces- 
sarily leave traces of its passage upon the parts 
with which it comes in immediate and almost 
continued contact. 

Of course, a plant 80 savory should be present- 
ed to its numerous consumers in many different 
forms, to suit all their different tastes. 

Such is the fact, tobucco is introduced into the 
nose in the form of powder, by snuffing; into the 
mouth, in powder by dipping, and in leaves by 
chewing ; ; and more frequently, in fumes by smok- 
ing. It remains now to study its irritating action 
in the nose, and then in the mouth. 


THE ORGAN OF SMELL. 


With most people the nose is nothing more 
than that l and pyramidal projection 
situated in the middle of the face, between the 
eyes and mouth, without their doubting the least 
in the world, the beauty and delicacy of the tex- 
ture which lines its interior. 

Before commencing the study of the organic 
changes that tobacco occasions in the system, and 
noses of snuffera, we deem it our duty to cast a 
rapid coup dail upon the organization and physi- 
ological condition, or state, of the part upon which 
it exercises so powerful an action. 

Perhaps it may not be MAPP OPOR to re- 
mark, that we shill be well paid for the labor 
that writing this book cost us, if, after having 
sketched this short anatomical picture, we should 
see rome snuffers renounce their detestable 
habit, in just fear of what we shall be able to in- 
spire them, of destroying one of the five senses 
which procures us the sweetest and most agree- 
able sensations, except, understand me, that of 
the powder which we are now combating. 

enostrils are the two cavities of the nose, 
hollowed out of the thickness of the face, which 
extend backward and terminate in other cavities 
called frontal sinuses, c, c. 

A mucous meinbrane, quite thick and always 
humid, in the tissue of which the olfactory nerves, 
as well as a great number of other nerves and 
blood vessels are spread, line their interior sur- 
face, and is prolonged in the sinuses which joins 
them, and covers the projections and depressions 
of their walls. This soft and spongy membrane, 
called piluttary, when healthy, secretes mucus. 

We should have added, the eyes communicate 
with the nostrils by the aid of two canals which 
conduct in them constantly, a part of the tears 
which have served to moisten the eyeballs. 

We should not omit to state, that the nasal 


fossas, or nostrils, communicate by ‘ym athy 
with the brain and stomach, &c., &c.; that 
they are the special seat of the sense of smell, 
the uses of which are to inform us immediately 
of the odoriferous particles suspended in the at- 
mosphere, from which information two secondary 
properties are deduced, viz. :— 

Ist. To watch the qualities of the air; and, 

2nd. To control the quality of certain aliments. 

Indeed, one would suppose that the sense of 
smell procured man too many joys for him to 
make it a sport to abuse it. 

Man derives great pleasure at first in smelling 
the enervating perfume which the chalice of 
sweet and beautiful flowers exhale ; then, he 
happens, by degrees, to love the odor ‘of certain 
emanations which the dirtiest animal refuses to 
smell, A most astonishing creature is man! 


TOBACCO CONSIDERED AS AN EkRRHIN. 


Of all errhins, the plant about which we are 

engaged is the most used. 

It was in the form of powder that tobacco was 
first employed in France ; butat first, as a medi- 
eine; the physicians advised King Charles IX. 
to use it as a remedy for the headache, to which 
he was subject. 

Very soon after, snuffing was used, not to com- 
bat the headache, toothache, che, C., but to pro- 
cure a sensation, or for irritation. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., it became 
fashionable, to the degree, to be besmeared 
with it. 

Voltaire, in his Dictionnaire mall lke i 
(tome vii. p. 260), says, that the small folks in 
France, having commenced to suuff, it was at first 
considered indecent for women to do so, 

This is why Boileau thus expresses himself in 
the satire of women: 


„Et fait a ses amants, trop faibles d’estomac, 
Redouter ses baisers, pleins d' ail et de tabac.” 


If, at present, snuff ia more than ever enthroned 
in our domestic munners, we shall not need poets 
as much inspired as the songster Lutrin, to cast 
blame and ridicule upon the custom. Asa proof 
of it, listen to M. Barthélemy, who, in uniting the 
waves of poetry with the blue and light clouds 
that escape from the pipe and the cigar, could not 
refrain from stigmatizing with his rapturous sat- 
ire all the old and young noses stuffed with snuff. 


“ Lo priseur, au contraire, offre dans tout son étre 
Certain je ne sais quoi, qu'on ne peut méconnaitre 
Son galbe est ridicule, ct son maintien chetif ; 
Dès qu'il porte la main vers le sic ge olfactif, 
La tête vers la terre obliquement s’incline, 
Il étire la face et pince la narine ; 
ll a bean corriger ses gestes maladroits, 
Arrondir le poignet en allongeant ses doigts, 
Quelques 115 qu'il se donne, il ne peut se défendre, 
Dun air patriarcal qui friso le Cassan 
9 comment ne pas rire, a voir le dénoument 

De sa fatale prise, outre l'èternument ! 


* Errhin, in medical language, is a substance a to 
the mucous membrane of the nostrils to increase its e 
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Comme le stimulant qu’il porte & cet organe, 
Contraint & suinter sa muqueuse membrane, 
Tantét une topaze, effroi du linge blanc, 
Au bout du cartilage étincelle en tremblant ; 
Tantôt elle envahit la gouttière nasale, 
Et glisse vers la bouche en peute verticale ; 
A moins que présenté d’une assez prompte main, 
Le madras à carreaux ne l’éponge en chemin.“ 

Well, Messra Snuffers, and above all, Madam 
Snuffers, what think you of this portrait! Do 
ha 5 coal have done 1 

not this poetica erreoty pe of the re 

custom of anaffing stereoty ped tou Well t 

But if poetry makes you blush to such a degree 
as to cause you to sneeze with vexation, science 
in turn will give you some severe brushes before 
we complete the picture in which your ridiculous 
grimaces have been so well delineated. 

(To be continued.) 


HZEMOPTYSIS, OR PULMONARY HÆMOR. 
RHAGE. 
BY 8. ROGERS, M. D. 

Buiegpine from the lungs is, in the public mind, 
20 intimately associated with pulmonary disease, 
that the physician is generally obliged to direct 
his energies ae much against the effecte of fright 


as the actual danger from the hamorrhage. It is | 


erroneous to suppose that because blood some- 
times oozes into the air-passages of the lungs, 
consumption must of necessity follow. On the 
contrary, most eminent medical authors tell us 
that pulmonary hemorrhage is only a curative 
effort of Nature to relieve the morbid congestion 
of the lungs. This doctrine is no doubt true, and 
in cases where the consumptive tendency is not 
strongly marked, it is not uncommon for bleeding 
to occur, and repeatedly, too, without serious re- 
sults to the patient. 

Dr. Elliotson, an eminent medical author of 
much experience, says: “If a person apit blood, 
he should avoid everything which causes an irri- 
tation of the chest ; but he ought not to condemn 
himself; for I have known persons spit a con- 
siderable quantity again and ugain, aud vet after- 
ward do perfectly well.” 

I would not, however, wish to convey the idea 
that hmmoptysis is always so slight in its effects 
as to be unworthy attention; but believe it al- 
ways indicates something wrong in the system. 
This wrong varies in degree, from the simple con- 
gestion of the lungs produced by a common cold, 
to the fatal ulceration of blood-vessels in the last 
stage of pulmonary disease. 

The popular belief that hemorrhage is caused 

the rupture of blood-vessels is unfounded, ex- 
cept as it sometimes oocurs in ulceration of the 
lungs. “The blood,” says Profeseor Sweetser, 
ia effused from the pores of the mucous or lining 
membraue of the air-passages, independent of 
any fy ile in the same manner as it sometimes 
oozes from the gums, eyes, skin, and other parts, 
in scurvy, the last stage of low fever, c. 

Immediate death from loss of blood, except in 
the last stage of consumption, or in great debility 


| 
| fresh air was freely admitted into the apartment. 
| 
| 


from other disease, need scarcely ever be appre- 
hended. 

Pulmonary hemorrhage may occur in the 
strongest constitutions, but oftener it is to be 
found with those of a scrofulous taint. The ex- 
citing causes are various. Anything which cre- 
ates unequal circulation or sends an undue quan- 
tity of blood to the lungs may produce it. ‘Lond 
exposure to cold dry winds, undue physical exer- 
tions, blowing upen wind instruments when it 
causes pain or oi ease of the chest, sudden 
fright, ordinary colds, suppression of the menses, 
or other habitual discharges, entering heated 
rooms after rapidly walking in the cold air, etc., 
etc. 

The symptoms which generally precede hæmor- 
rhaze are, a-eense of oppression about the chest, 
desire for fresh nir, sensation of heat under the 
breast bone, lassitude, coldness of the extremities, 
shivering, and sometimes constriction and pale- 
ness of the skin. But these symptoms do not al- 
ways occur, or if so, they may be so slight as to 
escape the notice of the patient. Again, different 
symptoms may precede a flow of blood, as gene- 
ral feverishness, accompanied by a strong and 
frequent pulse, headache, and acute pain in the 
chest. 

The blood discharged varies in quantity from a 
single mouthful to a tea-cupful,or more. It is 
usually frothy, and of a bright red color, though 
not necessarily so. Sometimes it is quite dark. 
It is generally thrown up by coughing slightly, 
15 is occasionally attended with a little strangu- 
ation. 

I cannot better illustrate the treatment of pul- 
monary hemorrhage than by describing the man- 
agement of a case which came under the care of 
Dr Shew and myself a little more than one year 
ago, which was as follows: 

A young lady, aged about 20, slender form, 
small, flat chest, and large, active brain. She 
was considerably debilitated by sedentary habits 
and too frequent flow of the menses. At the 
period of the hemorrhage she had been suffering 
two or three days with influenza. The quantity 
of blood emitted was not copious, but the patient 
was considerably prostrated. She had ordered 
the application of cold water to her chest, and the 
bleeding had ceased before I saw her. The 
febrile symptoms and cough, which before were 
quite severe, entirely subsided, the pulse feeble, 
extremities cold, and the general surface cold and 
moist. 

The treatment of this case was antiphlagistie. 
but quite different from the common mode. Cool 


Sipping of cold water encouraged, cold compresses 

applied to the chest, and often changed, extremi- 
ties thoroughly rubbed with warm hands, and 
then wrapped in warm flannels. Within a few 
hours the circulation was equalized. 

On the second day after the hemorrhage there 
was a slight return of the cough and headache, 
and some menstrual discharge, though it was but 
| two weeks since this had occurred. In addition 
| to the former treatment, the patient was washed 
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with towels or sponges, without removing the bed- 
clothing, cooling compress applied to the head, 
and one also over the region of the uterus. The 
effect of these was satisfactory. ä 

At the suggestion of Dr. Shew the patient sat 
1 awhile, and was refreshed by the change. 

is practice is entirely contrary to the received 
opinion of nearly all medical inen; but Dr. Shew 
has demonstrated in the treatment of numbers of 
ares that it is unattended by danger. Besides 
affording much more comfort to the patient, the 

of position promotes the natural action of 
all the bodily functions, the strength improves 
faster ; hence the danger of pulmonary disease ie 
lessened. 

This young lady gradually improved in health 
and strength, though she was not allowed to par- 
take of food for two or three days, and then com- 
menced very sparingly upon coarse bread and 
ripe apples. 

Her exercise during the first two weeks was of 
1 pasare nature; mostly riding, although she 
walked some. As she became stronger and was 
able to take much exercise by walking in the 
open air, the treatment consisted of dripping 
eheets in the morning, one sitting bath of five 
minutes before dinner, and another toward even- 
ing, and wet bandage about the chest ut night. 

It is now overa year since this hemorrhage 
occurred, and the young lady has been in good 
health, except on one or two occasions, when she 
over-fatigued herself, both physically and men- 
tally; pain in the chest returned, and she seemed 
threatened with another hemorrhage, but by 
proper care and recreation, matters were soon set 
right again. 

“ But what,” asks the reader, “are we to do in 
very severe cases of hemorrhage when there is no 
E at hand?” In the first place, remem- 

that pulmonary hæmorrhage very seldom re- 
sults fatally: therefore do not be frightened to 
death. In most cases, before the liſe of the pa- 
tient is endangered by loss of blood, the action of 
the heart nearly ceases, fainting ensues, and the 
blood stops flowing. This is a beautiful provision 
of nature, and many lives have been saved through 
the changes which occur during this partial sus- 

of the heart’s action. 

In answer to the above question I cannot do 
better than to quote a few parngraphs from Dr. 
Shew’s excellent treatise on consumption, which, 
by the way, is the best popular work upon this 
formidable disease, and should be in the posses- 
sion of every family. 

“ The parts of treatment,” says Dr. Shew, in 
severe hemorrhage from the lungs, may be stated 
like the following: 

“1. To make cold applications to the chest by 
means of cloths wet in cold water, or by pounded 
ice or snow in their season, so as effectually to 
cool the mass of the circulation. 

“2. To practice wet friction over the general 


4 To take frequently small quantities of wa- 
ter internally, and even pieces of ice where this is 


“4, To cool the back of the head, the neck, and 
spine, generally; and, 

“5. To keep the feet in warm water, and make 
other warm applications to them when neces- 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Experience had long taught the Scotch that 
oats, such as they grow in their climate, are a 
most nutritious food; but the habits of the more 
influential English, and the ridicule of a preju 
diced lexicographer, were beginning to ma 
them ashamed of their national diet. Chemistry 
has here stepped in, and by her analysis of both, 
has proved not only that the oat is richer in mus- 
cle-forming matter than the grain of wheat, but 
that oatmeal is in all respects a better form of 
nourishment than the finest wheaten flour. But 
what is more, chemistry has brought us acquaint 
ed with the value of parts of the grain formerly 
considered almost as waste. The husk or bran 
of wheat, for example, though given at times to 
pigs, to millers’ horses, and other cattle, was 
usually thought to possess but little nutritive 
virtue in itself. Analysis, however, has shown it 
to be actually richer in muscular matter than 
the white interior of the grain. Thus the causs 
of its answering so well as food for cattle is ex- 
plained; and it is shown that its use in bread 
(whole-meal bread) must be no less nutritive 
than economical. The true value of other kinds 
of food is also established by these inquiries. 
Cabbage is a crop which, up to the present time, 
has not been a general favorite in this country, 
either in the stall or for the table, except during 
early spring and summer. In North Germany 
and Scandinavia, however, it appears to have 
been long esteemed, and various modes of storing 
it for winter use have been very generally prao- 
ticed. But the cabbage is one of the plants which 
has been chemically examined, in consequence of 
the failure of the potato, with the view of intro- 
ducing it into general use, and the result of the 
examination is both interesting and unexpected. 
When dried soas to bring it into a state in which 
it can be compared with our other kinds of food 
(wheat, oats, beans, &c.), it is found to be richer 
in muscular matter than any other crop we i 
Wheat contains only about 12 per cent., and beans 
25 per cent.; but dried cabbage contains from 30 
to 40 per cent. of the so-called protein compounds. 
According to our present views, therefore, it is 
55 nourishing. Hence, if it can but 

made generally agreeable to the palate, and 
easy of digestion, it is likely to prove the beat 
and easiest cultivated substitute for the potato: 
and no doubt the Irish kolcannon (cabbage and 
potatoes beat together) derives part of its repu- 
tation from the great muscle-sustaining power of 
the cabbage—a property in which the potato is 
most deficient. Further, it is of interest—of na- 
tional importance, we may say—that an acre of 
ordinary land will, according to the above result, 
produce a greater weight of this special kind of 
nourishment in the form of cabbage than in the 
form of any other crop. Thus twenty tons of cab- 
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bage—and good land will produce, in good hands, 
forty tons of drum-head cabbage on an imperial 
acre—contain fifteen hundred pounds of muscular 
matter; while twenty-five bushels of beans con- 
tain only four hundred pounds ; as many of wheat 
only two hundred, twelve tons of potatoes only 
five hundred and fifty, and even thirty tons of 
turnips only a thousand pounds. The preference 
which some farmers have long given to this crop, 
as food for their stock and their milk cows, is ac. 
counted for by these facts; while of course they 

erfully recommend its more general cultiva- 
tion as food for man. Again:—In many parts of 
our island furze or gorse grows up an unheeded 
weed, and luxuriates in favorable spots without 
being applied to any useful purpose. In other 
districts, however, it is already an object of val-» 
uable though easy culture, and large breadths of 
it are grown for the feeding of stock, and yield 
profitable returns. Chemical researches show its 
nutritive property to be very great. Of muscle- 
building materials it contains, when dry, as much 
as 80 per cent., and is therefore in this respect 
superior to beans, and inferior only to the cab- 

e. Under these circumstances, we can no 
longer doubt the conclusions at which some ex- 
mental feeders had previously arrived, nor the 
advantage which might be obtained from the 
more extensive cultivation of gorse on many poor 
and hitherto almost neglected soils. 


— 


ORTHOPATHY. 
BY DR. WM. A. ALOCOTT. 


Case I.— Ten years ago, C R, of 
Dedham, Mass., was confined to her bed, and 
regularly attended by a physician. She had lain 
for years on the same bed; had long ago given 
up all hope of living long; and had even called 
in her minister and the neighbors many times, to 
see her expire. 

The nature and character of her disenses—for 
they were many, and might almost have been 
called Legion — I will not now attempt to de- 
tail. Suffice it to say that there was so much 
actual destruction of parta of the system, as 
left no hope in the Win of any medical man who 
attended her, that should she sur ive a little 
time longer she could ever be well Indeed. she 
was only maintaining a tempo ary respite from 
death, by means of morphine ind other powerful 
medicines. 

I had often visited her; but it was only to 
hold a little religious conversation with her, or to 

y over her dying bed. For had I entertained 
ope of her recovery, in any ible circumstan- 
ces in which she might be placed, I should not 
have attempted the almost hopeless task of less- 
ening her confidence in medicine and physician. 
Her attendant was my personal friend, and in 
many respects a gentleman and a Christian. 

However, she had heard of my books, and in 
her most comfortable moments had read some of 
them, especially my thoughts on Bathing, and on 
Pure Air. Anu before I knew that she had even 
read a word on the subject, she had begun to 


a — — . — —ä—ẽ .. — — 


demand daily ventilation, and sometimes spong- 
ing of the arms, chest, c., with cold water. 

At length her 
One day when | alles to see her, and spoke of 
her bereavement, she made known her want of 
confidence in his treatment, and her increasing 
regard for my own views, She was poor, and 80 
were her parents. I now ventured, in modesty, 
to hecome her physician, if she would comply 
with one condition, and only one; which was to 
follow, implicitly, my directions. Indigent as 
sbe was, and without confidence in anybody else, 
she gladly accepted my proposal. 

My first object was to increase her faith in 
law—the physical law in particular—for with 
moral law she had long been acquainted. It was 
time enough, I thought, to take away the props 
on which ehe had so long leaned, when a substi- 
tute was provided, which was acceptable to her 
and her friends. 

But it was not necessary to wait long. Besides, 
the costiveness and other terrible consequences of 
her medicine could not much longer be neglected, 
and by a preparatory conversation I found a 
greater readiness to go forward than J had ex- 
pected. There were difficulties, and it required 
time, but she was at length emancipated. 

After come time she began to sit up, and to 
take with some degree of regularity emall por- 
tions of food. The functions of the body began 
to perfurm again their office; and she began even 
to talk of being placed in a carriage and moved 
in the open air. 

The first exercises of the kind, such was her 
bodily condition, were purely passive. She could 
hardly have borne her weight, nor would the ef- 
fort have been safe But she could sit or recline 
in a chair or a carriage: though not long at a 
time. And as the season was not very favorable, 
it was a long time ere much was accomplished. 

However, nature, now untrammeled, was doing 
her best, and was working wonders. She was 
almost constantly under those laws on which 
Orthopathy is wont to rely, and on which almost 
all systems are chiefly dependent. Her skin, her 
cerebral system, her stomach, her muscles—with 
their numerous relations and dependencies— were 
all renewed. She was also allowed the grateful 
stimulus of moderate hope. 

In the course of a few years she was able to 
ride abroad, and even stand and walk. During 
this time I was under the necessity of leaving her 
to reside in another State. While I was abeent, 
and she was abroad among her friends, gainin 
and yet not quite well,a medical friend persuaded 
her that she would never be quite well till ahe 
took at least one course of his medicine. She 
submitted, but she lost ground by it. Discover- 
ing her mistake, however, she returned to na- 
bet path, and was again on “the king’s high 
roa ” 

Three or four years ago, on my return to Mas- 
sachusetts, I went to Dedham and inquired for 
Miss R Judge of m rise when I 
found her employed in one of the families there 
at house-work. She was not as able-bodied as 


hysician sickened and died. 
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to perform a great deal of valuable labor. 

ubsequently to this, she became the head of 
ahousehold. I have not heard from her for about 
two years. She is, no doubt, still living: but it 
is not to be supposed she can ever enjoy the most 
perfect health. As things are, her restoration to 
society falls little short of miraculous. It shows, 


accomplish, especially when relieved from the 
burden of combating and removing medicine. 


Case II.—P A , a girl seven or 
eight years of age, was severely affected with 
fever, with a strong tendency to the throat. brain, 
and lungs. It was evening, and as usual in the 


winter, the case appeared somewhat threatening | 


at that hour of the day. 
An eminent hydropathic practitioner happen- 


ing to come in, said, “If that child were mine 1 


should place her in a tub of water, at a tempera- 
ture of about 700. “It would doubtless be use- 
ful,” I replied, were it not quite so late in the 
evening. 


| 


at the least, what nature, as a dernier resort, can | 


But as things are, I think rest und 


sleep, and moderate draughts of cold water at 


lying down, much more strongly indicated.” 
She was accordingly put to bed; but not ina 


room where the temperature was too high, or the 
air bad; nor yet in woolen sheets, or on feathers. 


She was also watched carefully and the head 
kept cool, and whenever she awakened some 
water was administered. 

The next morning she was evidently better, 
though still feverish. It required a deal of 
attention to prevent her from throwing improper 
substances into her stomach during the day, and 
to keep up the constant or almost constant influ- 
ence of moderate draughts of water. Our great 
object was to keep her constantly under law—so 
far as that law could be applied to her present 
circumstances; and to keep away all hinderances 


and obstructions to the restorative operations of 


nature. Our plan succeeded most perfectly. In 
afew days she was as well as ever—indeed, it 
seemed to all around as if her system was some- 
what renovated, 

Now I do not mean to say, or even to intimate, 
that the tepid bath would not have worked ad- 
mirably, and somewhat facilitated recovery; and 
yet I think that, after all, the other was the more 
excellent way. The most rapid recoveries are 
not always the best; but usually the worst. 
“ Make haste slowly,” is nature’s motto in most 
cases; whether the orthopathic theory, that dis- 
ease is a repairing process, is or is not true 


Case [I —O—— A—-, sixty years of age; gouty, 
dyspeptic, and dropsical ; of irregular and some- 
what intemperate habits; had the misfortune to 
bruise his leg a little above the ankle. The usu- 
al greasy applications were, to some extent, tried, 
but at length given up, from a common sense be- 
lief that they did no good. 

The patient could not use much exercise, and 
the limb soon swelled, and became somewhat in- 
flamed and painful. The swelling extended to 
the other limb, and approached tLe body. The 


some persons of the same age, yet was she able || ulcer became of bad character, and danger 


seemed to threaten on every hand. 

At this juncture, I happened to be in the 
neighborhood, and was consulted. I told him 
frankly of the danger, but at the same time held 
out the hope of recovery, if there could be a re- 
turn to truth and nature. This, however, it was 
almost vain to hope. The intemperance before 
alluded to was an excessive use of fermented or 
old cider. 

A plan of action was proposed, and reduced to 
writing. It was essentially as follows: Discon- 
tinue the use of all drinks but water; give up all 


medicine, external and internal, but tobacco ;* 


take good care of the skin; walk forty rods the 
first day, forty-five the next, and so on; increasi 
five rods a day for the rest of the summer 
uutumn. Hope was excited and urged. 

The cider was abandoned, and wa'er substi- 
tuted. Hope was elicited and cheerfulness en- 
couraged. Temperance in eating was pretty 
well regarded, and, I believe, that less even of 
tobacco was used. In truth, nearly all the moral 
and physical laws were duly observed. 

The change was begun July 13. For one 
month or more, all that could be said with truth 
was, that the leg was no worse. But toward the 
end of August, and particularly in September, 
the leg began to mend. In short, the man recov- 
ered, and lived about eleven years. 


One question will now be asked with reference 
to all these cases. Had medicine been given or 
applied according to the ſoriner systems, and had 
the patients recovered in about the same time 
they now did, would not great credit have been 
given both to medicine and physician? Espe- 
cially had I been called as a counseling medical 
man, and had I proposed some change, just at 
the time when I took away or refused all medi- 
cine, would not the recovery have been attrib- 
uted, in no small degree, to my skill and expe- 
rience ? 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, will understand me. 
Mankind are tough, and will often recover, even 
under very bad treatment. In general, when 
they are medicated, they have enough left of con- 
stitution to recover in spite of the medicine; but 
some would die medicine or no medicine, as their 
day of grace was fully spent. I mean that their 
cup of physical transgression was full. When 
they die, they either die because they were so 
far gone in transgression, or so far deranged by 
length of transgression, that there was no return; 
or else they are killed by the conjoined powers 
of the disease and the medicine. Some few, 
however, have but little ail them, till a blun- 
dering physician makes up a disease by his 
blunders, and finally makes room for the sexton. 
Ignorance, however. usually gives the physician 
credit, when we are tough enough to withstand 
his attacks; and even congratulates him that he 
fought so manfully, even when he destroys. 


* ‘The man was a tobacco chewer, and I did not deem it 
best at the age of 60 to take away that form of solace and 
stimulus. 
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ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
[Continued from the February No. 
A, Platysma myoides. 
a, Sterno hyoideus. 
b, Mastoideus. 
B, Deltoides. 
C, Biceps brachii. 
D, Pronator radii teres. 
E, Supinator radii longus. 
F, Flexor carpi radialis. 


G, Palmaris longus. — Me 
a * > 


H, Flexor carpi ulnaris. PAY 
; ; 2 
I, Pectoralis major. ‘SS 
4 U 
K, Obliquus descendens. À 


L L, Rectus. 

L, Linea semilunaris. 

M, Linea alba. 

N, Poupart’s, or Fallopius’s Ligament. 
O O, Sartorius. 

P, Tensor vaginæ femoris. 
Q, Gracilis. 

R, Iliacus internus. 

8, Pectinalis. 

T, Triceps abductor femoris. 
U, Psoas magnus. 

V, Vastus externus, 

W, Rectus femoris. 

X, Vastus internus. 

Y, Gastrocnemius. 

y, Soleus. 

Z, Tibialis anticus. 


* From the London Hand Book of Anatomy, for the use of 
Students of the Fine Arts. With additions, &c., by the American 
Editor. The entire work will appear in subsequent numl ers of the . : 7 , 
present volume of the WATER-UURE JOURNAL. eG Mes m 


Puare VI —MvuscLeEs or THE Front Figure. 


A. Puatysma Mromrs.—Arises from the cellular covering of the upper part of the deltoid and pec- 
toral muscles; and runs obliquely upward, along the side of the neck; inserted into the lower jaw 
between its angle and the origin of the depressor anguli oris. Use.—To assist the depressor anguli 
aris; and also draws up, when the mouth is shut, the skin to which it is connected, below the lower jaw. 

B. Detrorpes.—Arises from the outer part of the clavicle, from the spine and acromion of the scap- 
ula. It is com of several lobes or parcels of flesh, which all join in one tendon; and are inserted 
into the outside of the humerus, four fingers’ breadth below its head. Use.—To raise the arm, and as- 
sist it in every motion except that of depressing it. 

C. Biczrs.—Arises by two heads, one of which proceeds from the upper edge of the scapula; they 
both unite about the middle of the arm, and make one belly, which is inserted, by a strong, round ten- 
don into the tuberosity at the upper end of the radius. Use.—To bend the fore-arm. 

L Pxcrosatis.—Arises from part of the clavicle, from the sternum, and from the six u per ribs; 
and is inserted, by a strong tendon, into the humerus, four fingers’ breadth below its head Use. — 
Moves the arm forward and upward toward the sternum. 

K. Osttquus DsoNDENS.—Arises from the two last true, and the five false ribs, by five or six digi- 
tations, the four uppermost of which lie between the teeth of the serratus major anticus; it descends 
obliquely, by a broad and very thin tendon, and, passing over the rectus, is inserted all along the 
linea alba, to the upper and fore part of the spine of the ilium, and to the fore part of the os pubis. 
Use.— Assists in expiration, and occasionally, in discharging the contenta of the stomach and belly. 

L. Rectvs.—Arises from the sternum, and the two last true ribs, and is inserted into the os pubis. 
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Use.—Raises the body when we lie on the back, and sustains it when bent backward. It has three 
or four nervous or tendinous intersections or bands, which divide it and make it appear like several 
muscles; the third of these bands is not, in every body. exactly in the same place, it being sometimes 
even with the navel, and sometimes higher; sometimes there is one of these bands below the navel. 
O. SagrTorIUs.— Arises from the upper and fore part of the spine of the ilium, and descending 
obliquely over the thigh, is inserted into the inner and upper part of the tibia. Use.—Crosses the 
legs, in the manner tailors are use: to sit, and hence it has its name. 
P. Tensor Vaainz Femoris.—This, covered by it, stretches the membranosus, or fascialis, which 


arises from the upper and fore part of the spine of the ilium; its fleshy part terminates at the great 
trochanter, where its membranous part begins; and spreading itself over the muscles of the thi s 


passes to its insertion on the upper part of the tibia. 


Use.—Draws the legs and thigh outward. 


Q. Graciiis.—Arises from the os pubis, near its articulation; and is inserted into the upper and in- 
ner part of the tibia. Use. Helps to bend the leg, and assists in bringing it and the thigh inward. 

T. Taiorrs.— Is named from having three heads; the first and second arise from near the articu- 
lation of the os pubis, and the third from the tubercle of the ischium ; they are inserted all along the 


spine of the femur. 


Use.—Pulls the thigh inward. 


V. Vastvs Exrernus.—Arises from the great trochanter and external part of the femur, and is in- 


serted with the following muscles. 


Use.— Extends the leg. 


W. Recrus FRNOnIs.— Arises from the lower part of the spine of the ilium; this and the two mus- 
cles V and X, Ta above the knee, make one strong tendon, which pee over the patella, to which 


it adheres, an 


is inserted into the upper part of the tibia. 


Use.— Extends the leg. 


X. Vastus Ixrxnxus —Arises from the lesser trochanter and internal part of the femur, and is in- 


serted with the rectus femoris. 


Use.—Extends the leg. 


When a figure stands upright, and rests on one leg. there appear above the knee certain haat, 
which are made by the tendon of the three last muscles and the skin, and which disappear when 


knee is bent. 


Y. Gastrocnemius.—Has two distinct fleshy originations from the hindermost part of the two pro- 


tuberances of the thigh-bone; in their descent the 


are dilated into two fleshy bellies, the innermost 


of which is thickest and largest, and, joining together, make a broad, strong tendon, which unites with 


the tendon of the soleus, and is inserted with it. 


Use.—Extends the foot. 


OLOTHING IN CONSUMPTION AND OTHER DISEASES * 


BY JOEL SHEW, M. D. 
(Continued from the January No.) 


I Apurr Doctor Combe's first position, name- 
ly, that flannel serves as a protection against cold ; 
but his second position, that, by its stimulation of 
the cutaneous vessels and nerves of the body, it ef- 
fects good, I cannot consent to. My reason ts this: 
Anything which acts so continuously upon the 
system as flannel worn constantly—even though 
by day only=must soon lose its effect. If we 
were to wear the flannel an hour or two at a time, 
once or twice during the day, this excitation of 
the surface might, I am willing to admit, accom- 
plish good, especially with those who are not in 
the habit of bathing and keeping themselves 
clean; but to apply this process continually it 
must necessarily lose its effects. 

There is also another way in which flannel may 
injure, and which should not be forgotten. If a 
person goes into the open air when it is cold, he 
needs a certain amount of clothing; when he 
passes into a warm room to remain, all will 
agree, I think, that he needs less flannel. We are 
to believe, then, that flannel, although good when 
we go out, must be not only unnecessary, but 
positively injurious, by its causing too great 
warmth, when we are within doors. 

There is yet another important practical fact 
connected with a change of temperature which 
should be particularly remembered by those who 
have any form of ulceration in the lungs. It is 


this—too great exposure to cold, or too much 
cooling of the system by any means, tends cer- 
tainly to hasten the process of ulceration. Any- 
thing, then, whether in changes of clothing, bath- 
ing, or climate, or any change which robs the 
system of too great an amount of heat, is posi- 
tively detrimental in the latter stages of pulmo- 
nary consumption, as also in any disease whatever 
where extensive ulceration exists, 

The objections to which flannel is liable, stated 
briefly, are as follows: 

1. It is too great an irritant to the skin, more 
especially if the article be not very fine. 

2. It aggravates cutaneous eruptions, and when 
these are already present it prevents their cure. 

3. It causes too great heat of the immediate 
surface of the skin, thereby weakening it and rem 
dering it more sensitive to the impression of wet 
and cold. 

4. It promotes an undue degree of perspira- 
tion, thereby debilitating the skin, and through it 
the whole system. 

The advantages of flannel are: 

1. That it affords a protection against cold. 

2. That, possibly, in a very hot day, or in any 
case where a person prp much, it may be a 
more agreeable article to the feelings, as when 
moist or wet, it admits more air to the surface 


than linen or cotton would do. 


* From Consumption ; iu Prevention and Cure by the Water Treatment, By Joel Shew, M. D. Published by Fowlers K Welk. 
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WATER-OURE FOR WOMEN. 
BY FRANK STEWART, M. D. 


Tue annexed case is sent for the Journal 
thinking it may prove of interest to some of the 
lady readers, or some tyro in Hydropathy :— 

Mrs. A., et. 24, of a nervous, sanguine temper- 
ament, placed herself under my charge as pro- 
fessional adviser, expecting to be confined during 
the fore part of January. She was, prior to her 
marriage some three and a half years since, con- 
tinually ailing, owing to having taken repeated 
doses of calomel whenever she contracted a 
slight cold, which was by no means seldom, and 
the rercedy produced an entire derangement of 
the nervous system, and made her liable to at- 
tacks of cold, besides causing frequent attacks of 
hysteria, resembling epilepsy, which baffled the 
skill of her physician—a gentleman by no means 
ignorant, and a practitioner of the old school. 
Her system was likely to be entirely bruken down 
by a combined ailments and the remedies em- 

oyed. 

j ing advised by a friend to forever forsake 
mineral poisons and use simples, her system grad- 
ually recovered, and she began to improve in 
health. 

Some sixteen months after marriage she gave 
birth to a child. Being attended by an eclectic 
practitioner, and who used only the most simple 
medicines, she thus was enabled to be about 
soon; but hardly had she began to use her limbs 
before violent attacks of cramp occurred, which 
laid her up in bed again, and which nothing ap- 
peared to relieve but mustard sinapisms. Just 
at this juncture a friend at her elbow suggested 
a few wet packings. After some hesitation she 
assented, and they were administered with wash- 
ings of water at about 65°; this appeared to re- 
vive her entirely, and some two days after- 
ward she expressed the wish to go out and take 
a walk, which was permitted. On returning 
home she found she had walked some twenty- 
four squares, which here measure over two 
miles anda quarter, and yet she was not fa- 
tigued. This convinced her of the good effects 
of water treatment. = z 

Well, another year and a half rolled round 
and she was again about to become a mother, 
but during this lapse of time, sbe had not fol- 
lowed either the principles or the practice of hy- 
dropathy, and as the time drew near she dread- 
ed to go through under the water treatment, 
and when the time arrived she “dodged,” ta- 
king some warm herb teas, and resting then to let 
nature perform her functions. Some three hours 
after the pains first appeared she was cleared, 
and was advised to take a nap. 

That day she was bathed all over in water 
at 65° or 70°, and a wet bandage applied to the 
abdomen, well protected from the air, so as to 
produce a calming, sudorific effect, and cold wa- 
ter only was given her to drink until near night, 
(some ten hours since the birth of the child) 
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when asking urgently for food, some water 
crackers and rusk were eaten. This plan was 
adopted, as she was not before to be considered 
as a water patient, and we were about to begin, 
at a critical period, treatment directly opposite 
to that allowed in usual oa aaa practice, and 
customary among the old folks. 

The after pains, early in the morning, were 
for some half an hour very severe. The appli- 
cation of the wet bandage, however, appeared 
to quell them until afternoon, when she had a 
child for some five minutes or more—a very se- 
vere one, although the room was heated to the 
temperature of 67°. The bandage was at once 


removed; next a jug containing hot water was 


placed to the feet, which. with the applica- 
tion of flannel heated. and placed on the abdo- 
men, produced a soothing effect, and in the course 
of halt an hour she felt as well as usual, with the 
exception of a headache—-consequent, of course, 
on the chill, A wet bandage was then applied 
to the head. The remainder of the day she was 
free from pain almost entirely, and felt exceed- 
ingly hungry, continually asking for food. Some 
pie and toasted rusk were, as I before said, 
then given her, which were grateful to her. She 
rested well through the night. Next day the 
washings were repeated, and a smaller wet ban- 
dage ordered in place of the former one, which 
was too large. This was to be well wrung out 
in cold water, and well protected from the air 
by suitable coverings, 

This treatment was continued—she taking only 
chilled washings without getting out of bed 
until the third day—when a partial wet packin 
was directed, enveloping the trunk, arms, c., an 
the lower limbs wrapped in blankete. She was 
permitted to be thus for one hour, or until a 
sense of heut und desire to be washed was cre- 
ated, when she was again washed in water now 
at about 5~,and permitted, as she desired it, 
to get up and be dressed. From this time she 
improved daily, was down stairs eight days af- 
ter the birth of her child, and gradually resumed 
her usual duties. 

I have related this case not as a fair speci- 
men, if you may so term it, of what may be ac- 
complished by water treatment, (for this patient 
only adopted Hydropathy for the time being) but 
to show to some of the lady readers of the 
Journal the good effect of water treatment, even 
when applied to a delicate female, and at a criti- 
cal period of her life. ‘This lady was but par- 
tially a hydropathist; besides, she had been used 
in former years to the most severe forms of 
drug treatment, and she was a good specimen 
of one of those ladies we so often meet, who 
are what is termed delicate; and this is the rea- 
son I go so much into detail. I know full well 
that my hydropathic friend, Dr. Weder of this 
city, has attended many cases where, in three, 
four and five days the ladies were enabled to go 
about and use exercise freely, and not only with 
no bad effects, but with the greatest possible bene- 
Jit accruing therefrom. But these cases were 
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prepared by partial and general baths, water- 
drinking, &c., for the crisis. 

How different from the treatment usually fol- 
lowed! and as directed by what is usually 
termed the “highest authorities“ (?)—where fe- 
males are commanded to remain quiet in bed, 
until at least the ninth or tenth day, and not 
venture to smell the fresh air or exercise, until 
the “month” has passed. The intervening 
time dosing with castor oil, or calomel, and re- 
sorting to frequent large bleedings for any pain 
or pre. irs across the lower part of theabdomen or 
frej cy of the pulse, fearing the so often at- 
tendant puerperal ſever, and the horrible and 
dreaded convulsions so often the precursor of that 
malady. 

Here in this case, where so little was done, 
using no local baths, simply washing the patient 
whilst reclining on the bea, administering one 
and sometimes ¿wo clysters of pure water daily, 
and drinking, or imbibing if you please, as much 
cold water as was grateful to her, and did not 
oppresa, was all that was done—a jug of hot 
water. around which was wrapped a damp cloth, 
was placed at times to the feet—this embraced 
all the treatment, and was sufficient for her at 
least—her spirits were guod, no bad forebodings— 
her appetite became first-rate; she herself was 
surprised at the flow of milk consequent on the 
renovation of her system by the drinking of 
water and the “ packings.” 

One kind friend visited her some six or seven 
days after her confinement, and in course of 
conversation remarked, (for it appeared to force 
itself out) Why, Mrs. A——, I am surprised to 
see you so well—how is it? You ought to be 
sick—indeed you ought.” Now this lady was the 
mother of five children, and had been used to 
being confined to her room always during the 
month at least—and she could not imagine how 
it could be possible her young friend, so delicate 
usually, could thus feel so well—and this puzzles 
5 good: many well-meaning ladies, and will for 
some time yet to come, until at least Hydropa- 
thic practitioners are more generally applied to. 

Now why will not ladies reflect—I mean 
those that are mothers, or about to become such 
Many persons believe that to wash a patient of 
this kind in cold water—whew /—what, pure cold 
water! (?)—awful!! why it would kill them 
sure! they know it—are quite sure of it—their 
physician says so—and he ia a capable judge—yet 
if they would only ask questions of their female 
friends who are Hydropathists, and who are as 
capable of telling the truth perhaps as their 
professional adviser, they would learn quite a 
different story and save themselves more than 
half the pains—nearly all the perils, and certainly 
have a “getting up” sooner, and feel better, be 
happier—more hearty—have more healthy chil- 
dren, and make their household more happy by 
the change. 

Is it not worth the trial? Surely it is worth 
something to escape the needless pains of labor 
I mean those pains that frequently come on and 
go again, commonly denominated false pains— 
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surely it is bad enough to have to bear some 
ain—that which none can escape during the di- 
atation of the uterus—without needless prolon- 
gation of suffering, and perhaps an instrumental 
delivery, to say nothing of the puerperal fever 
caused by the malpractice of giving opium and 
calomel, and then the improper use of water to 
stop the flooding which rude hands so often 
cause. . 

Now it would be advisable for all mothers not 
only to be water-cure followers during parturi- 
tion and after, but for months previous—then the 
system being under its influence they cannot 
have drawbacks, and will be repaid more than 
enough for all the inconvenieace they may have 
been subject to, by the absence of suffering and 
greatly renewed strength which always follows. 


— 
VEGETABLE DIET. 
BY 8. M. HOBBS. 


Can a person live on a vegetable diet? is often 
asked in a most incredulous tone and manner. 
We reply at once, that not only can people live 
on such a system, but enjoy the very highest and 
happiest state ot health. This ultra position, we 
are perfectly aware, is in direct opposition to the 
popular belief, and also, most strange is the fact, 
to the teachings of the medical profession, which 
we should naturally suppose, in view of the light 
of science, observation, and experience of the 
present day, would be the pioneers of a doctrine 
of a correct life. Such is unfortunately not the 
case. A great majority still most tenaciously 
cling to the greasy and swillish 5 of 
Egypt, and stick out to the last for the old habits 
of life, which any man with brains above a pork- 
ster can see is everywhere making society a prac- 
tical hospital. 

Can people live on a vegetable diet! We re- 
peat they can, and find a degree of health never 
experienced under the grossness of an animal 
regimen. Men would see this if they would open 
their eyes. Facts illustrating it are in existence 
in every portion of the world, and are repeated 
every day. 

Who does not know that more than half the 
inhabitants of this globe seldom taste of animal 
food from the cradle to the grave? Yet that such is 
a fact no person of intelligence dare risk his repu- 
tation in denying. And the nations who thus 
live are notoriously and proverbially healthy and 
long-lived. They occupy, too, every variety of 
climate and almost every geographical position 
on the earth, None can escape these FACTS. 

Go back into the history oF nations, and what 
is the condition of things? We shall find our 
position fortified by an amount of evidence en- 
tirely overwhelming: that people, wherever 
their locality, and in whatever point of time they 
have lived, have been famous for superiority in 
every respect, whose diet has been simply and 
only a vegetable one. This holds with the phi- 
losopher, poet, statesman, in fact through every 
grade of the given people. 

In our own age and time, what nations are the 
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heartiest, strongest, and longest lived? Go to 
the barren heights of Russia and see what a phys- 
ically enduring race of men and women are here ! 
See the almost incredible number over a century 
old, and in the enjoyment of a vigor, comeliness, 
and general integrity of powers, which is never 
the boast of our people after forty! And this 
almost entirely from coarse bread and water— 
never any meat. Ye gourmandsof the greasy 
flesh · pots, can ye equal these? Never. 

Look at the Hungarians, a nation the prowess 
of which is at this moment the song of the world. 
See their hardibood, their prodigies of valor, their 
marches, their heroic sufterings. Where is the 
a i can surpass their recent bodily fatigues ? 
And yet ninety-nine in every hundred of the Hun- 
garian army seldom eat an ounce of meat. Cour- 
age, patriotism, fortitude, strength like theirs, 
binds its soul ia a pint per day of oat-meal and 
water. 

How with the Irish? Where under the blue 
and spangled firmanent shall we find a more ro- 
bust and physically vigorous race? And who 
does not know that the great body of the nation 
live mainly on a scanty diet of portone 

It is the same with the Polish 
peasantry. More hardy races, or people who can 
endure more extended fatigue, who are more 
active, cheerful, kind, cannot be found. Do they 
eat meat? roast beef, pork—swim in soups and 
bathe in grease? ParcneD coen is almost their 
entire food. Poor benighted ones! they know no 
better uses for the beasts of their glorious moun- 
tain-sides than honest service till death. 

But we might go the circle of the nations, and 


with similar facts to meet us. Wherever the fair 


and ruddy banner of health is unfurled, there, 
and there only, we see this same simple, satisfac- 
tory, Scriptural, common sense style of life. And 
we do not see it where other systems prevail. 
England, France, America, and parts of some 
other nations, are the principal homes and nurse- 
ries of disease and death. 

In our own country, wherever vegetable diet 
has been adopted, it has been with the most grat- 
ifying results. We need look for no other issue 
when the experiment has a fair and timely trial. 
The belief in its superior advantages is happily 
gaining ground and converts every day. No one 
influence is so potent to this result as the doc- 
trines of Water-Curg. From Priessnitz and Grae- 
fenberg to the confines of civilization, it teaches— 
commands—a coarse, simple, healthy, natural, 
philosophical diet. 

It seems to us that nothing can sooner induce 
a defection from the flesh-eating ranks, than the 
demonstrated fact, that most of the meat sold 
throughout our markets and from our carts is 
actually diseased. Tl. is every person may know 
with but little exertion. The very 
fectly abhorrent and sickening, that people will 


persist in devouring from day to day that which 


cannot be other than full of corruption and death. 
And yet it is so. Why, it is a street-day fact 
that there are thousands round all our cities and 
large towns, whose sole business it is to buy up 
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idea is per- 


old hulks and living carcasses of animals which 
ha ve been worked and worked to within an inch 
of death, and then fat them by a most cruel sys- 
tem of stall-feeding, till the animals themselves 
are ready to take their last foul breath, when 
natural death is saved by the hurried axe and 
knife. And this is, to no little extent, the kind 
of flesh that runs its putrifying blood through our 
markets, and over which the bloated face of the 
gourmand chuckles with such sensual delight. 

Nut only the physical but the intellectual sys- 
tem would thrive with far more purpose and en- 
ergy under a vegetable diet. Whatever insures 
elasticity, energy, vigor to the body, has a faith- 
ful reflex on the mind. This position is practi- 
cally acknowledged by all men of much mind, 
for when anything of an intellectual task is to be 
performed, the assistanc of a coarse, spare veg- 
etable diet is put under arbitrary contribution. 
Witness Newton, Shakspeare, Bacon, and fifty 
others we could name. 


STATE ESLESTIC MEDIOAL CONVENTION.* 


Tae age in which we live is pregnant with 
signs of momentous interest to the philosopher, 

hilanthropist, and Christian. The world is in 
intense commotion ; throes of some mighty change 
are heaving society to its very centre; as if an 
earthquake with ita deep murmurs were about 
to announce the rupture and ruin of continents. 
The impulee given to the human mind at present 
far exceeds anything in former times. No one 
can with certainty predict the result of such men- 
tal activity as is now manifested on every hand. 
Reformation is in embryo in the medical as well 
as in the political and religious world. 

Many of the old school of medicine, men of 
refinement and intelligence, are disgusted with 
the present state of practice, and hold their art 
in contempt. If the science of medicine, when 
rendered practical, was of value to the human 
family, or if it accomplished in a good degree its 
5 objects, such would not be the result. 

t must, then, in a high degree, be defective in its 
application to the relief of human suffering. 
Many men of eminence give but little medicine. 
relying mainly upon the recuperative powers of 
nature. Others continue to dose, thus practically 
saying that nature has but little power to relieve 
herself without the aid of poison. The less num - 
ber of routine dosers we have, the better ſor the 
public health. 

But we are not to set down practitioners of the 
old school as vile impostors, as conspirators 
against the public health. We are not to say 
that they design to fill their pockets at the ex- 

nse of the health and best interests of the pub- 
lic The medical profession is as high-minded 
and as truth-loving as any other of the learned 
professions. No class of men on the globe have 
spent more time or money, or made greater sac 
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rifices, or welcomed greater toil, or sterner trials 
for the benefit of science and humanity, than the 
medical profession. We owe much that is valu- 
able, useful, and practical to the efforts of the 
fession. As a class of men, they have as much 
earning, ornamental, philosophical, and practical, 
asany other class in the world. The light of 
heaven shines not on a better class of men. 
But how are we to account for the numerous 
diseases induced by the administration of 
medicine? Diseases which are admitted to be 
cause by drugs and recorded as such in medical 
works What account shall be given of the 
daily mischief done by drugs? What shall be 
said of all the misery created, and of all the un- 
timely deaths induced? The victims of medicine 
are acknowledged to be numerous. How are we 
to reconcile such a state of things with honorable 
and just intentions Here we have a large class 
of men, distinguished for learning and extensive 
rience, confessing that their art entails more 
suffering than it relieves; that it kills more than 
it cures, 

How are we to account for this anomaly in hu- 
man conduct? The world at large has not 
thought for iteelf: has hired its thinking done in 
all departments, tc a great degree. The intel- 
lectually strong have been the leaders in thought 
The world has blindly submitted in the practice 
of medicine to its servants and professors. I 
know of no way to explain the seeming want of 
honesty in the profession, but to say that custom 
and medical opinion has chained them to a given 
course of treatment. 

But the public mind becoming enlightened 
upon this as well as other subjects, the profession 
have been compelled to make some reform, or at 
least to appear to do so in order to secure prac- 
tice. There is not now that uniformity of action 
that used to prevail. Some are coming out and 
boldly advocating medical reform. The general 
voice of the public demands reform in the treat- 
ment of disease. It mustand will be had. The 
demand is absolutely irresistible. 

The old colossal statue of medicine is to be 
broken in pieces by the hammer of public opinion. 
A new i better system is to be Built from the 
material of which it is composed. The wants 
of the age demand it, and it will surely take 


New thoughts, like the light of distant stars, 
are bursting upon the world. Earnest and true 
men are detuanded in this enterprise of benev- 
olence and humanity. The why, the wherefore, 
and the whereunto of all our acts, will be de- 
manded. We are in all things called upon to 
give a reason for our actions. Mind is gaining an 
ascendency over matter. Privileged classes are 
not known in the medical world at present. 
Symbols of medical knowledge are of but little 
importauce. The spirit and the practical take 
the place of the semblance and the letter. We 
earnestly hope that the reform here intended is 
to be in harmony with the demand of the times. 
Prejudice will doubtless raise its Hydra head ; 
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protrude its forked tongne, and hiss out ite cant 
phrase, “ INNOVATION.” 

But we are not to be se, agua by such weap- 
ons from our enterprise. We will earnestly seek 
for, and carry out better modes of practice in the 
healing art. Our skill will be sought. We shall 
be called to the test. The great laboratory of 
public opinion we must pass through. Medical 
aid and skill will always be sought, but the 
weapons are to change with which disease is to 
be combated. Weapons that are less hurtful 
to the constitution, and more efficacious in sub- 
duing disease, are to enter the field. 

Notwithstanding the public are earnestly look- 
ing for a better way, there seems to be more or 
less unwillingness to abandon old and beaten 
paths. There will be clinging to time-honored 

rejudices; private interests will in many cases 
interfere with true inquiry. But there never 
was a better, a more auspicious time, than the 
present, for pushing the car of medical reform, 
since conviction is forcing itself upon the public 
mind in all directions, that there is much of seri- 
ous fault in the old school of medicine. 


A host of our population will use no calomel. 
They look upon it with horror; as an enemy to 
life, health, and happiness. Many will much 
sooner resort to those who are not well medically 
educated, rather than employ a ee who 
will administer this pernicious drug. But to 
command respect and secure confidence, we must 
be well and thoroughly educated in all the de- 
partments of medical science. 


So many wrecks of constitutions are to be 
daily met on every hand, that the public have 
become justly alarmed, and fearful as to the re- 
sults of medication. To see so many walking 
hospitals of woe, embodied iu the shape of hu- 
man beings, is truly a sad and pitiful sight ; phi- 
lanthropy may justly mourn, and humanity weep 
over such medical misery. 


The present age may justly demand a burial 
of a practice that induces the most wo-begone 
misery that ever infested our earth. It is like a 
plague spot, the sooner buried the better. The 
reign uf everlasting night must cover it. Its fu- 
neral dirge must be sung. The dark pall of 
oblivion must cover it. 


Truth alone is to abide the hand of time. The 
“siliclous casket” containing the imprisoned 
animalcula has outlived the decaying hand of 
time thus far, but it must crumble to dust when 
the right influences are brought to bear upon it. 
The leaf and the twig have left their impress 
upon the solid rock, recording the changes of 
the past, but there are elements in existence that 
may deface the last trace of such valuable re- 
cords that mark the history of the world. Truth 
will abide, eternity alone is capable of giving it 
an existence. Let us not, then, like blazing me- 
teors, go burning down to ruin. Let us not shoot 
madly through the sky like the rocket to burst at 
our fall. Let us rather “prove all things, and 
hold fast to that which is good.” 
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POLL DPA ——.. KK. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 


Tux following table is copied from that excellent 
work of Dr. Anprew Comps, bearing the above 
title, recently published by Fow.ers & WELLS, 
New York: 


TABLE SHOWING THE MEAN TIME OF DIGESTION OF 
THE DIFFERENT ARTIOLES OF DIET. 


Mode Time re- 
Articles of Diet. of quired for 
Preparation. Digestion. 
H. N. 
Rice ‘ í ‘ Boiled i 1 
Sago “ ; 1 45 
Tapioca . . , “ 2 
Barley , . 7 9 2 
Milk ; ; : “ 2 
s : Raw 2 15 
Gelatine i Boiled 2 30 
Pigs’ feet, soused s 1 
Tripe, soused =, n 1 
rains . ; 5 s 1 45 
Venison steak Broiled 1 35 
Spinal marrow Boiled 2 40 
Turkey, domestic Roasted 2 80 
8 s Boiled 2 25 
8 wild Roasted 2 18 
Goose : ; : “ 2 3) 
Pig, sucking ; i “ 2 30 
Liver, beef’s, fresh Broiled 2 
Lamb, fresh ; “ 2 30 
Chicken, full-grown Fricassee 2 45 
Eggs, fresh Hard boiled 3 30 
= ee, Soft “ 3 
s 5 Fried 3 20 
1 j Roasted 2 15 
“ ws ; i w 2 
“whipped . ' “ 1 30 
Custard ; . Baked 2 45 
Codfish, cured, dry. Boiled 2 
Trout, Salmon, fresh , s 1 30 
8 5 Fried 1 30 
Bass, striped, fresh Broiled 3. 
Flounder, t Fried 3 30 
Catfish, 10 “ 3 80 
Salmon, salted Boiled 4 00 
Oysters, fresh Raw 2 55 
“ ‘s Roasted 3 15 
g s ‘ ; Stewed 3 30 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare . Roasted 3 
“ “ dry : 1 t 3 30 
“ steak . : 5 Broiled 3 
“ with salt onl Boiled 2 45 
“ with mustard, &c. 50 3 30 
“fresh, lean : Fried 4 
“ old, bard, salted . Boiled 4 15 
Pork-steak . . Broiled . 8 15 
Pork, fat and lean Roasted . 5 15 
„recently salted Boiled 4 30 
5 “ i Fried 4 15 
“ a Broiled 3 15 
6s u Raw 3 
“ . Stewed 8 
Mutton, fresh Roasted 3 15 
“ s Broiled 3 
“ “ Boiled 3 
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Mode Time re- 
Articles of Diet. of vired for 
Preparation i oa 
H. M. 
Veal, fresh Broiled 4 
s 8 Fried 4 80 
Fowls, domestic Boiled 4 
“ : ; Roasted 4 
Ducks, à ; “ 4 
“ wild ; a 4 4 80 
Suet, beef, fresh Boiled 5 30 
Suet, mutton è : “ 4 80 
Butter ; P Melted 8 30 
Cheese, old, strong Raw 3 30 
Soup, beef, vegetables, 
and bread . ; Boiled 4 
“ marrow-bones . u 415 
“ beans : i u 8 
“ barley , “ 1 80 
“ mutton x : 1 3 30 
Green corn and beans . í 8 45 
Chicken soup : ‘ 5 3 
Oyster soup ‘ ‘ g . 8 80 
Hash, meat and vegetables Warmed . 2 30 
Sausage, fresh ; Broiled 8 20 
Heart, animal Fried 4 
Tendon Boiled 5 30 
Cartilage i . s 4 15 
A poneurosis - 2 a 3 
Beans, pod . ; : s 2 80 
Bread, wheaten, fresh . Baked & 30 
corn ‘ : “ 3 15 
Cake, “ ; ; “ 8 
“ sponge 2 : to 2 30 
Dumpling. apple - Boiled 3 
Apples, sour and hard. Raw 2 50 
8 a mellow u 2 
“ ë sweet Ag x 1 30 
Parsnips - >.  . Boiled 2 30 
Carrot, orange j 8 15 
Beet i l x = 8 45 
Turnips, flat : ; 8 3 30 
Potatoes, Irish . i . 3 80 
a Roasted 2 30 
“ u ; . Baked 2 30 
Cabbage, head ‘ Raw 2 30 
“ with vinegar . 4 2 
“ “4 Boiled 4 30 


This table is very interesting, but the results 
must not be too much relied upon, or regarded as 
representing the uniform rate of digestibility. 


Crry MorrtaLrry. — The cholera added some 
7000 or 5000 deaths to the city bills of mortality 
in 1849. It appears by the inspector's books, 
that the total mortality in this city last year was 
22.372, and in 1848, 14,618—the increase being 
7,754, or nearly one-half, which is ascribable to 
cholera and kindred maladies. Of the 22,872 in- 
terments in 1849, 13,300 were native born citi- 
zens, 5,978 Irish, and 1,532 German; 11,786 of 
the dead were males, and 10,636 females. Adults 
11,502, children 10,870. Entire number of deaths 


| by cholera asphyxia, 5,072. 
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MARCH MATTERS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


THe WeaTHER.—The winter just passed has been 
one of the mildest on record. That of 48-9 was the 
coldest within the memory of that ever memorable 
individual, ‘‘ the oldest inhabitant,” dating back not 
more than twenty years. In a sanatary point of view, 
these extremes may be said to have met, each winter 
having been, so far as New York and its suburban 
cities and villages are concerned, distinguished for a 
comparatively low record of mortality. The infer- 
ence we would deduce has boen many timesadvorted to 
in this Journal; that climate, change of weather, ex- 
tremes of cold and heat, have really far less influence 
on the physiological condition of our bodics than have 
our own voluntary habits. East, West, North, and 
South, wherever vegetation grows in sufficient quan- 
tities for tha nourishment of human beings, life and 
health, and old age, without the infirmity of dis- 
ease, are compatible with the order of nature. 
If diseases are prevalent in any locality at any 
particular season of tho year, before we arraign 
Providence, denounce the place, try experiments on 
the electrical states of tho atmosphere, or call malig- 
nant spirits from the vasty deep of imagination, let us 
loox closely about home, examine those things more 
carefully which are tangible to our common senses, 
ascertain tho relation between our maladies and our 
mal-conduct, and seo precisely the conditions of 
health everywhere and at all times existing, for ever 
immutable. Ono of two things, reader, you must do, 
“as society is now constituted:” learn and obey the 
natural laws of your being, and keep well; or ever 
and anon get sick, send for the doctor, go through 
the cold water purification, or be triturated with in- 
finitesimal pellets, or swallow down promiscuous 
apothecary stuff with most uncertain results. Choose 
ye which ye will do. 

Cures For Cot.ps.—The early spring season is a 
sort of harvest-time for the dabblers in the illegiti- 
mate quack specifics for coughs and colds. Probably 
the largest book ever printed could not contain half 
the infallible cures which have been circulated in the 
public papers; yet, whether people will believe or 
marvel, there is more curative efficacy in simple water 
than in all of them multiplied by ten thousand times 
ten thousand. 

The following remarks by a contemporary, who, by 
the way, does not keep an establishment,“ show 
that the true idea is getting abroad :— 


“A CERTAIN Cere ror Co! ps.— As the season for colds has 
noa approached. Í give you a remedy l have never known to 

ail :— 

Three cents worth of liquorice ; three cents worth of rock 
candy; three cents worth of gum arabic; pntin a quart of 
water, simmer them till thoroughly dissolved, then add three 
cents worth of priregoric, and a like quantity of antimonial 
wine. Let it cool, and sip whenever troublesome It is 
pleasant. infallible, cheap and good. Its vost is fifteen cents,’’— 
Long Island Farmer. 

_ “Mix three cents worth ofsour milk with it and givo 
it to the hogs. Wash yourself every morning all over 


in cold water and you will never have a cold. If you 
have not begun the practice (and have a cold already), 
commence to-morrow, and your cold will leave you 
in less than twenty-four hours. We have tried this 
remedy for four years, and have seen others who havo 
tried it, and in no one instance have we known it to 
fail. A man who says he has a cold and head-ache, 
and feels badly, says, in substance, that he is a filthy, 
lazy fellow; and if he greases his insides with the 
above mixture, he will be nasty inside as well as out, 
and will need a doctor to cleanse him.“ Merchants 
Day Book. 

HEALTH Rerorm.—How few among the many 
philanthropists whose names have, during the last 
several centuries, adorned the pages of history, have 
suspected that health reform was the true basis of all 
reform! Christians have labored hard, yet in vain, 
to regenerate souls in degencrate bodies. A high 
moral nature implies a sound mind, and a sound mind 
presupposes a healthy body, and a healthy body de- 
pends on salutary external circumstances. Happily, 
tho press, both religious and secular, are taking hold 
of this subject in a way which promises not only to 
talk, but to do ‘‘ deeds meet for repentance.” The 
“ Independent,” a Presbyterian weekly, concludes an 
excellent and forcible appeal to Christian landlords, 
to build comfortable and healthful houses for their 
poor tenants, instead of crowding them into dark gar- 
rets, damp cellars, and sickly alleys, with the follow- 
ing truly philosophical and eminently Christian re- 
marks :— 


“ But we place the subject on the higher grounds 
of humanity aud religion. Even if we ourselves were 
wholly exempt from danger, and by our favored cir- 
cumstances with respect to dwellings, food, clothing, 
and medical advice, could live during cach recurring 
epidemic without personal oH tee yet ought 
we to feel and act in behalf of thousands doomed by 
their physical condition to be an easy 155 of the 
pestilence. This Humanity demands. This Religion 
also demands. In many cascs, the sanatary reforms 
which we have recommended are indispensable to the 
success of moral reforms. Take a wretched, besotted 
inmate of the Old Brewery at the Points, and bring 
him to a church, arouse his conscience, extort from 
him the promise of amendment, and then send him 
back to that den of filth and infamy—with how much 
hope of permanent good? Gather children from such 
abodes into Subbath-schools, teach them the morality 
of the Bible, the principles of the Gospel, and then 
send them back to grovel the weck long in filth, and 
vice, and wretchedness, and how many of them will 
grow up to be virtuous citizens! how many will be- 
come followers of Christ! We submit these questions 
to city missionaries and tract visitors conversant with 
the facts; and we hazard nothing in saying that the 
moral renovation of some sections of New York is 
hopeless, while the physical condition of their popu- 
lation remains what it is. We have not yet begun 
the reformation of the poor in great cities at the right 

int. The Free-chureh system has failed. Tract 

istribution and Sabbath-school labors accomplish 
much good, but fall far short of the necessities o the 
case. We must lift the mass of society out of the 
mire before we can purify it. One-tenth part of tho 
money expended upon stately church edifices, had it 
been appropriated to the erection of suitable dwellings 
for the poor, would have done more for their moral 
elevation than we fear is likely to be accomplished by 
our rich churches, and would have made a far better 
practical exhibition of Christianity. In all measures 
of true social reform, wherever the great interests of 
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humanity are to be promoted, Christians should take 
the lead. It remains for them to apply the spirit and 
maxims of the Gospel to the physical condition of the 
poor. This is God's teaching in the fearful visitation 
of the pestilence. When shall we begin to profit by 
it!“ 

Crry Stavemrer-Houses.—A late daily paper 
contains the following paragraph, wherein is much 
food for reflection“ — 

“ Petitions are in circulation for the removal of the 
slaughter-houses from their present location far up 
town, on the borders of the river. This is a most de- 
sirable measure, and would confer a great benefit 
upon the community. Not only are they a decided 
nuisance, but these wre ee establishments are 
constantly open, and children and youth are stimu- 
lated by curiosity to witness the most demoralizing 
spectacles of blood and slaughter.” 

Is it possible to present a stronger argument against 
eating the mangled carcasses of animals than the 
above? If flesh-meat was originally designed for the 
food of man, some bodies must demoralize themselves 
in preparing it for our tables. Can any one suppose, 
for a moment, that the Creator intended man so to 
live that brutalizing scenes of blood and slaughter 
should constitute a part of his necessary duties ? 
Compare this butchering business with that of tilling 
the soil, cultivating esculent roots, beautiful grains, 
fragrant flowers, plucking and eating delicious fruits. 
All this is calculated to refine, ennoble, and exalt the 
minds of children and youth. How often do we mis- 
take man’s depravity for God’s design! 

TERRIFIC EXPLOSION OF AN ALLOPATHIC BLUN- 
DERBUSS.— The following paragraph, credited to the 
„Philadelphia Medical News,“ is going the rounds 
of the regular medical journals. 

HvpROrATuY AND CHoLera.—The able German 
correspondent of the Medical Times“ states, in the 
number of that journal for Oct. 27th, that the hydro- 
pathists have suffered most severely from cholera. 
They inundated the news rs with the wondrous 
results of hydropathy, and their mode of treating cho- 
lera; but, alas! not less than eight of their number 
died of that disease.” 

Those who are accustomed to swallow huge doses 
of ‘‘ potecary”’ poisons, under the agreeable delusion 
that they are medicines, may be willing to gulp down 
this whole-cloth fabrication with a vague idea that 
there may be some truth in it. We simply and ex- 
plicitly pronounce it a LIE. 

HypropaTHY 1N THE LONDON Hosritats.— The 
Belmont Farmer” (Ohio) gives us the following side 
thrust, carelessly and without malice aforethought :— 

„The wet sheet practice has had a fair trial on the 
cholera patients admitted into the London Hospital ; 
but, although it had the offect of producing a general 
warmth of the skin and bringing about reaction, ALL 
THE PATIENTS DIED.” 

Permit us to inform you, Mr. Belmont Farmer, 
that. while the London allopathics were warming up 
their cholera patients with the wet shect, they were 
pouring down their throats calomel, opium, brandy, 
Kc. Call you this a fair trial? You might as well 
confine a man twenty-four hours to a potato diet, then 
bleed him ten quarts, and then accuse him of dying 


of starvation—the potato diet having had a fair 
trial.“ 

BROMA.— The Boston Medical Journal, with 
the usual consisteney of medical lingo, endorses tho 
broma beverage as an excellent article of food. 

Broms, an admirable preparation, alike agreeable 
to the well or sick, has acquired a reputation which 
we think it certainly deserves. A few years since, & 
greni manufacturer of Broma, Mr. . Baker, of 

rchester, Mass., sought the opinions of many med- 
ical gentlemen of distinction, for the purpose of 
having an unobjectionable food for invalids, and he 
was assured that he had fully succeeded. Hospitals, 
infirmaries, and households generally, should always 
be provided with it. When gruel, arrowroot, groats, 
barley, starch, rice, farina, and many other things 
ordinarily resorted to for patents are of no utility, 
the Broma is sometimes relished. It is believed that 
those who use it as a beverage will have manifest 
dietetic advantages over the consumers of tea and 
coffee.” 

What a wonderful reason is assigned for this unob- 
jectionable food and drink! It is ‘‘ sometimes rel- 
ished.” How would the argument apply to a little 
cold water? This must be the age of reason, or 
rather the season when reason becomes of age. 

CHoLtera anp Cop-Liver On..— These themes 
continue to constitute the burden of the songs of 
nearly all the medical journals of the day. If the 
uninitiated into the mysteries of medical science were 
to read over the wonderful success of all sorts of 
treatment, as published in all sorts of medical pe- 
riodicals, they would either conclude that the cholera 
was a very small matter in the hands of a regular 
physician,” or that this world is greatly given to 
mistakes. 

Having already said our say respecting the cod 
liver speculation, we submit the subject to a jury of 
the people, after quoting another paragraph from a 
contemporary :— 

‘© Cop-Liver OIL is said to be the best known re- 
medy for incipient consumption; and such has been 
the demand for it, that a suspicion has arisen ‘ that 
there is more of the article in market than there are 
pounds of cod livers caught.“ The Maine Farmer 
thinks this is of no consequence, as any other fish oil 
is quite as good as that of the eod. The Esquimaux 

row fat on seal and blubber, and the Penobscot and 

uoddy Indians on our coast increase in health and 
obesity curing the fishing season, when porpoise oil 
is plenty. The Maine Farmer ores consumptives to 
try porpoise or any fish oil—it will nourish, if it does 
not cure.“ 

HypropaTuy FoR THE Poor.—The North-West- 
ern Gazetteer (Galensburg, III.) is out against the 
eight-dollar per week water-cure establishments, con- 
tending, very plausibly too, that the true medical 
gospel, like the true spiritual, should be preached to 
the poor. Two things, however, the Gazetteer has 
overlooked. The poor must be made to understand 
it before they can in all cases successfully apply it at 
home; and again, many of them have such morbid 
feelings within, or such prejudicial influences without, 
that they will not practice it at home. Establish- 
ments are necessary evils’’—and necessarily expen- 
sive—to demonstrate the efficiency of water-cure, 
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while the people are informing themselves, and get- 
ting rid of their false habits and prejudices, prepara- 
tory to a realization, in the bodily sense, of that 
glorious humanitarian sentiment, ‘‘ To the poor tho 
gospel is preached.”’ 

CONVULSIONS IN CHILDREN.—In the British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review,” we find a very 
learned disquisition On the Pathology of Convul- 
sions in Children.“ After laying down a variety of un- 
intelligible propositions, and reasoning himself into a 
brain-fever of confusion, the author—Dr. West— 
comes to the following conclusion :— 

The grand reason of their frequency is, no doubt 
to be found in the predominance of the spinal cor 
over the cerebral system in early life.” 

Mothers, if this sage counsel is anything but rank, 
silly nonsense, your children must die just as it hap- 
pens, and you can’t help it. But it is nonsense; very 
learned yet very absurd. If you keep your own 
bodies healthy, as we tell you how to do, before your 
children are born, and avoid stuffing them after 
birth with the nurses’ slops and the doctors’ drugs— 
and dye-stuffs, as neighbor Noggs has it—they 
will not know anything about convulsions. Can 
anybody, excepting, of course, learned doctors, be- 
lieve that God makes infants so blunderingly that 
one part of their organization so predominates over 
another as to produce convulsions and death soon 
after birth! 

Ma ienanxt Tumor Curep sy Diet.—The cele- 


brated Dr. Twitchell, one of the most noted surgeons | 
of New England, has cured, in himself, a malignant 


tumor of the eye, of nearly ten years’ standing, by 
a rigid diet of bread and milk. This is an important 
case, as showing the powerful influence of food upon 
the whole organization. Cancerous and scirrhous 
affections were hereditary in the family of Dr. T. In 
early life bis health was delicate; while at college he 
became dyspeptic, with jaundice and enlarged liver, 
and finally became asthmatic. He then used animal 
food freely; but, on adopting a vegetable regimen for 
nine years, he never had a single attack of asthma 
during the time. On resuming animal food agair, 


his health declined, and a hard tumor commenced | 


forming in the internal angle of the righteye. From 
1843 to 1845 he used a variety of local applications 
without permanent benefit. It was then cut out with 
a scalpel. It grew again, and was again cut out and 
caustic applied; still it grew and became worse in 
character, threatening to involve the whole eye, and 
Dr. T. had about concluded to have the whole organ 
extirpated. But conceiving the theory that malig- 
nant diseases arise from taking too much carbon in 
our systems, he determined to try an extremely simple 
diet. He has now for over two yonrs adhered strictly 
to a diet of four to six ounces of cream, with the same 
quantity of brown or white bread at each meal, taking 
three meals a day. During the time, he has taken 
no medicines, and used no external medicinal appli- 
eations. His eye is now well, and his whole body in 
apparently perfect health. 


| 


{ 


| 


the other. 
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On the case of Dr. Twitchell, a writer in the 
Charleston Medical Journal makes the following 
comments :— è 

„The theory which governed Dr. T.—was it cor- 
rect! I confess that I am unable to solve the ques- 
tion; I merely suggest it. Some, whom I consider as 
our ablest animal chemists, think that it was by tho 
process of starvation, as described by Liebig, that the 
cure was wrought. It seems to me that this cannot 
be the true explanation—for Dr. T. has always been 
stout, and it will be remembered that at one time he 
actually gained flesh under the diet.” 


Surely here isa queer puzzle. The man is cured 
of his disease, and enjoys perfect health and strength, 
yot learned men cannot agree whether this condition 
is a result of nutrition or starvation. 

NiIGHT4ARE.—Somebody wants to know something 
about the nature of this troublesome nocturnal visita- 
tion. Here is the key to unlock the whole mystery. A 
certain person consulted the doctor about a terrible 
dream. She dreamed the night before that she saw 
her grandmother. ‘* What did you eat on going to 
bed?” „Only half a mince pie.” If you had eaten 
the other half you would have seen your grand- 
father, too.“ 

Over-cating, eating lato, or eating indigestible food, 
are the usual causes. Excessive fatigue may induce 
a fit; and the mental depression consequent on over- 
excitement sometimes predisposes to it. Dyspeptics, 
whose superficial vessels are shriveled up so that the 
blood accumulates in and over-distends the vessels of 
the brain and lungs, are very liable to nightmare 
paroxysms. Whatever the cause, the condition of 
the system is similar, and the treatment the same; 
plain, simple, opening dict, external bathing, friction, 
&c., and plenty of exercise out-door. 


— 


THE WATER-CURE IN OHILDBIRTH. 


Mr. WBILS:— The writer of this, as you are well 
aware, is one who has had sufficient practical expe- 
rience of the efficacy of the WATER TREATMENT in 
cases of Pregnancy and Childbirth, to warrant her 
speaking of it in terms of well-grounded praise. Safe, 
simple, and perfectly in accordance with the laws of 
Nature, she does not hesitate to pronounco it im- 
measurably preferable to the Chloroform practice“ 
on the one hand, and the Allopathic routine” on 
The former—professing, as it does, to 
render childbirth a painless effort; and that by the 
agency of a most fearful means of inducing stupefac- 
tion (to the evident risk of life itself)—seems to her 
a mode of treatment both monstrous and unnatural ; 
while the other, with its air of pompous mystery, its 
superstitious trifling, and its imbecile timidity, could 
hardly fail (one might naturally suppose) to carry 
with it, to every thoughtful and intelligent mind, its 
own irrevocable sentence of condemnation. Seldam 
troubling himself about the hygienio management? of 
his patient before delivery ; allowing her, tacitly, to 
gratify every whim and inclination during the period 
of pregnancy,—our allopathic physician is generally 
content to let things follow their own course until kis 
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interference is absolutely demanded. Does she take 
a fancy to indulge in 2 light supper” of clams or 
lobster-salad somewhere about midnight, and suffer 
accordingly, Dr. Borus is content to hurry to his pa- 
tient, when sent for post-haste, and administer tpecac ; 
and, in case she is lucky enough to survive such in- 
discretions and complete her full term, he is above all 
solicitous to confine the poor mother to her bed of 
anguish for nine mortal days! A regular conspiracy 
is entered into with Nurse” to keep the unhappy 
victim in her recumbent position during all that mys- 
tie period; and even then, it is with reluctant mis- 
giving that she is at last permitted to go out of her 
chamber. Pale, weak, and care-worn—like a prisoner 
just released—it is but slowly and gradually that sho 
regains the strength her doctor has absolutely frit- 
tered away in the close air of an ill-ventilated sick- 
room. No wonder the world is so full of sallow young 
mothers, prematurely grown old, after lingering 
through such a process as this! 

The Water-Ccre system so completely sweeps 
away all these superstitious practices and notions that 
it seems almost like inveighing against the current 
opinions in the era of The Dark Ages,“ to pro- 
nounce such a mode of medical treatment, a down- 
right imposition upon the good sense of WoMAN. 
The Water Treatment in Childbirth is marked by no 
such absurdities. Without professing to remove pain 
in labor—for it regards pain at that period as the 
natural lot of woman—as the direct fulfillment, ir. 
fact, of the Divine decree—the Water-Cure so 
thoroughly invigorates the general health and reno- 
vates the whole system, that the period of labor is 
materially abridged, the power of enduring pain 
wonderfully enhanced, and tho hour of trial so greatly 
shortened, that recovery is rapid, and almost always 
immediate. The utmost care and attention are be- 
stowed upon the hygienic management of the patient 
during the period of pregnancy. Thorough ventila- 
tion, frequent changes of clothing, regular exercise, 
moderation in diet, sleep, and social amusements, are 
strictly enjoined ; and a course of bathing is carefully 
prescribed to suit the circumstances of each indivi- 
dual case. By this mode of management, no patient 
completes a course of judicious water treatment in 
childbirth, weak, wretched, and languid, like the 
great majority of American mothers ‘doctored by 
routine.“ There is no loss of bloom and freshness 
visible on her cheek ; no feeble, halting walk ; no 
groan, or sigh; no weariness of the back, with 
dull, aching pains; no lifeless apathy. But the va- 
tious positions assumed in these brief introductory ro- 
marks can be better illustrated and enforced by an 
appropriate selection of cases, than by any other modo. 
Tho following aro chosen from a pretty well-fillod 
note-book :— 

Case First.— Mrs. J., a young lady, only 174 years 
of age, of slight frame and delicate health, was under 
water treatment during her pregnancy. She fuith- 
fully followed the advice prescribed for her, and thus 


prepared herself to pass through her trial without any | 


| 
| 
| 
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real loss of strength or life. She was safely and 
speedily delivered ; bathed three times the first day ; 
and, after one good night’s sleep, was able to sit up 
and walk without danger or inconvenience. 

Treatment.—At the beginning of labor,a thorough 
clyster of tepid water was administered; and after 
this, a soothing general bath. It being very early in 
the morning and her usual time of rest, she slept bo- 
tween her pains while they remained light and the 
intervals long enough to admit of it. As a slow labor 
is almost always the safest, in the case of a first con- 
finement, no exciting bath was given Mrs. J. at this 
time; it being most proper to let nature do her work 
alone as long as she could. In about one hour, the 
symptoms changed, and a sitz bath was given. The 
pains immediately became strong and efficient, and, 
in twenty-five minutes, Mrs. J.’s first-born—a fine 
strong boy—was placed in her arms. As soon as la- 
bor was complete, a bandage of soft, wet linen was 
put around the abdomen as firmly as the comfort of 
the patient would allow; and it was directed to be 
worn constantly, and kept wet and cool until she was 
perfectly restored. There being a great tendency to 
uterine hemorrhage (flooding), Mrs. J. was very 
soon lifted from her bed and placed in a sitz bath of 
tepid water, which was gradually cooled before sho 
was taken out. [This first bath after labor is the 
great blessing of tho Water Treatment in such cases; 
words cannot describe its refreshing effect. It soothes 
the tired nerves ; it removes all heat and soreness, 
and wonderfully assists nature to bring about the no- 
cossary contraction.] After this bath, Mrs. J. slept 
tino hours, and awoke so greatly refreshed, that it 
was with difficulty she could be persuaded to bo 
treated any longer as an invalid. After her third 
bath, she slept all night, and was up and about her 
room a great part of the second day. The secretion 
of milk was at first too abundant for so young a child ; 
but this is always casily remedied by wet compresses, 
and the occasional use of the milk-pump. In this 
case, the wet linen compress so softened the breast 
that the milk ran out of itself. Mrs. J. was quite 
well at the end of the week, and, like most water-curo 
mothers, has lost none of her strength and youth by 
bearing a child. On the contrary, she is gradually 
gaining even more freshness and beauty. 

Case Seconp.—As an encouragement to those who 
have borne children, been badly treated, and aro 
now in fear of another great drain upon their health 
and life, I here give the case of a Southern lady who 
came to New York to try the water-cure, having suf- 
fered greatly in childbirth under the regular treat- 
ment. When her first child was born, she was kept 
in bed tivo months, and was so much weakened that 
two abortions followed in due time, leaving her a 
mere wreck of her former self. With no other com- 
plaint but this, she was made twenty years older in 
four. Reduced to a state bordering on despair, she 
listoned to a friend’s advice, and in a measure adopted 
the Water Treatment. She was so far restored by 
the sitz bath alone, that sho safely passed over her 
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usual time of abortion and went through her full 
time. She came to New York in the last month to 


have proper water-cure nursing and treatment at her : 


time of delivery. She had a safe and easy labor, and 
was up every day, to take her baths and look after 
her child. This lady dined with me at my own table, 
the third day after delivery. Ier child is a healthy, 
lovely girl—a bright rose-bud beside its pale, thin 
sister, who is five years older than the water-cure 


baby.” 
M. L. S. 
No. 51, Tenth St., New York. 


HYDROPATHY VS. CALOMEL. 
BY L. B. ARNOLD. 


To THe Eprrors.—A case has occurred in which 
water has so signally triumphed over Calomel & Co., 
I am induced to offer a brief history of the circum- 
stances to the readers of your Journal. 


Lassıxe LEWIS, oF Litrte FALLS, N. V., aged 
twenty-two ycars, form slender, chest narrow and 
compressed, was attacked, in October last, with dys- 
entery. The attack being severe, two physicians of 
reputed skill were called who attended him daily, 
yot he rapidly declined. At the expiration of ten 
days his symptoms and condition are thus described 
by his parents and those who took care of him. 
Tongue thickly coated all over, purple and glazed ; 
stomach instantly rejected whatever of food or medi- 
cine was swallowed; upper bowels had not moved 
for a weck, lower bowels for as long a time, (after 
doughing off, apparently, their whole internal coat- 
ing), discharged blood, fresh and inodorous, from 
fifty to sixty times a day; bowels all in constant and 
very severe pain, and much inflamed; could speak 
only with a whisper. 

Lewis was taken on Saturday. A weck from the 
following Monday the physicians called in as usual, 
and after an examination and consultation, one of 
them announced to the patient’s father that they had 
done all they could for his son; that medicino failed 
to affect him; and that he must dio.” By request 
af the father the physician also announced the same 
solemn intelligence to the patient, that he might be 
prepared to meet the fate that must soon overtako 
him. 

Next morning, as neighbors called in to learn the 
condition of the patient, after being informed of his 
situation, and the opinions of the physicians, some of 
them being accustomed to sickness, were asked if 
they could think of anything that would be likely to 
relieve the intensity of his pain, and render his short 
stay more comfortable. Of life there were no hopes. 
Having learned by reading and report (for they had 
never used it) the efficacy of water as a pain ex- 
tractor, they suggested its uso. The suggestion was 
approved, and they were solicited to make an applica- 
tion, which they undertook, with no other expecta- 
tion than to mitigate tho distress, and smooth the 
passage to the tomb, of their unfortunate neighbor. 


They placed upon his bowels cold wet cloths, 
changing them every ten minutes—applied them at 
first only every alternate hour—gave tepid injections 
every twenty or thirty minutes—gave freely cold wa- 
terto drink. This treatment commenced Tuesday 
morning, about ten o'clock, and continued through 
the day—pain began to abate in about twenty min- 
utes, and soon entirely ceased. After the cessation 
of pain, the patient so much revived that a ray of hope 
gleamed, and a further effort with a view to save was 
proposed. Sweating was thought best, but this at 
first was deemed unsafe. The vital spark was 80 
near extinct it was feared the sudden chill of a 
cold wet sheet would entirely extinguish it. Waited 
till seven o’clock, P. M., when it was ventured to 
wrap him in a wet sheet, of the temperature of the 
room, accompanied with moderate friction—copious 
sweating commenccd in thirty minutes, and felt most 
grateful—kept him enveloped an hour, then washed 
and rubbed—in about three quarters of an hour after 
the removal of the wet shect, upper bowels moved— 
excretions, putrid and offensive—appetite soon reviv- 
ed, and a little nourishment was taken with a satis- 
factory relish — slept, and awoke refreshed. The 
change now wrought inspired the most confident 
hopes. The crisis was evidently passed in safety. 

Mindful of the responsibilities that attached to their 
undertaking, and the thundering denunciations that 
would be heaped upon them, and the means employ- 
ed, should Lewis, by any mishap, die upon their 
hands, these hydropathie neighbors proposed follow- 
ing up with mild measures the advantages they had 
gained, and pursuing the most cautious and safe 
course. They continued the treatment with cold 
wet cloths upon the bowels until the inflammation 
was reduced; afterward wet bandages were worn 
for a time—gave tepid injections as before, but loss 
and less frequent until dispensed with—daily ablu- 
tions of the whole person with cool water, followed 
with friction—gavo freely cold water for drink. This 
constituted the whole treatment, except that his pa- 
rents, not having yet entirely lost their confidence in 
drugs, gave a small dose of quinine, as a tonic, once 
a day. Under this treatment he daily gained strength 
—evacuations became less frequent and more natural, 
and the glazed coating of the tongue began very 
slowly to narrow. A more Scientific prescription by 
a practical hydropath might have hastened the cure; 
but a rapid recovery in one whose vital organs are 
as feeble as Lewis’s structure indicates, could not 
reasonably be looked for. 

This being the first case of hydropathic treatment 
that had occurred in the village, and apparently a 
hopeless one, considerable interest was naturally 
awakened. The “regulars” not only, but the con- 
sumers of drugs became alarmed for the repute of 
their favorite nostrums. Opposing interests and 
opinions took different sides,and put in circulation 
contradictory reports. While proof was claimed on 
one side, it was denied on the other, that the physi- 
cians had given him up. Often inquiring after the sick 
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man of those who frequently saw him, I was confi- 
dently assured by some that he was getting better, 
and by others, as confidently, that he was continual- 
ly growing worse. The friends of hydropathy seem- 
ed very anxious that he should recover; and the dis- 
ciples of drugs—well, they didn’t seem to care so 
much about it. But young Lewis grew better in 
spite of all opposition. In two weeks after his new 
treatment commenced he could walk across the house, 
and soon was about the village. And now, grateful 
to his friends for having saved his life, he is pursuing 
his studies at the academy in the village, in the en- 
joyment of more than his usual health. 


APPLICABILITY OF THE WATER-CURB 
IN ACUTE DISEASES. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 


Puysicrans of almost all kinds, for yearg, have ad- 
mitted the beneficial effects of cold sponging in high 
fevers, especially in scarlet fever ; and in this latter 
diseaso, it would very much puzzle any of them to pro- 
duce any medicine that can be relied on in the 
least. 

But the great trouble has hitherto been, that the 
spongings have been but few and far between, and 
terribly small, while the dosings and druggings have 
been many and often. The latter, of course, would 
prevent the former from producing a cure, though as 
far as they went would assuage and counteract. Any 
ane, however, at all conversant with fevers and their 
management, will perceive the necessity of frequent 
and full ablution, &c. &c., in order to effect anything 
like a cure or decided relief. 

Scarlet fever has three varieties: the mild or the 
„ simplex,” the less mild or the unginosw, and the 
malignant. 

The“ Scarlatina Simplex” is scarcely more trou- 
blesome than simple Chicken-pox, and needs only to 
be let alone, severcly” giving the patient frequent 
draughts of pure cold water, with now and then a 
wash-down, to cure itself. 

It is the officious intermeddling of the ignorant 
nurse or self-sufficient physician, that cuuses all the 
trouble in this simple form of the scarlet fever. 

Poor ignorant souls, they are so anxious to show 
the world how much they know, that they hesitate 
not to take the work of nature out of her own hands, 
and substitute the workings of their own base agents! 
May God forgive them, nature never can. 

Under the vain pretence of assisting the recupera- 
tive power to throw out the fever and the rash ! they 
give their heating, pungent, aggravating drugs, which 
are as poisonous to the system as they are unpalatable 
and unavailing. 

“ Drive out the rash!” Poor benighted souls, did 
they begin to understand the pathological condition 
of the patients at such times, they would never pro- 
pose such an absurdity. 

The great reason, generally, that the eruption comes 
not readily to the surface is, that there is too much 
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“ driving” already going on in the system. Owing 
to the false conditions in which the subject has always 
more or less existed, the pores of the skin are ob- 
structed, the viscera oppressed, and as a consequence 
the arterial system is driving“ the blood with ter 
rible velocity, through the vessels; and this excite- 
ment of the arteries, heart, &c., is what prevents the 
recuperative power within from pushing the eruption 
to the surface, and, with it, the cause ofall the trou- 
ble. 

Now, need any one, with brains better than mashed 
turnips, be told that all stimulants or irritants—and 
all drugs are one or the other—will inevitably make 
a bad matter worse in such cases, by increasing the 
excitement and oppressing the internal organs! 

‘* Noggs”’ says, nature can’t be driven.“ You can 
coax her to do most anything, whether in a cow, n 
hog, ora human,” but you can’t force her without 
doing harm. 

Simple scarlet fever, maltreated, becomes often- 
times severe and dangerous, and one great mistake 
let me here correct, which many friendly to the Wa- 
ter-Cure too often fall into, viz.—that in an event of 
this kind—where the holy tabernacle of nature has 
been invaded, her noblest instincts perverted, and 
her highest efforts crushed by the ruthless hand of the 
so-called physician !—that it will not do to use water, 
for fear of the antagonism between it and the medi- 
eine!“ As well might you say, that it will not do to 
bring the hardened sinner under good influences ! 

My doctrine is, the more of the devilish a man has 
in him, in either case, the more necessity he has of 
the god-like or good. 

The water, &c., properly applied, will „cast out 
devils“ especially drug ones—better than anything 
J know of; aye, even the prince of devils, Calomel 
himself, about offending whom, the water-cure-ates 
are particularly afraid. 

But their fears are groundless ; I have frequently 
had patients in the full tide of successful water treat- 
ment, while in a state of salivation, and the invaria- 
ble effect has been, to take the i right out of the sal- 
i-vation; many a time, too, when but for the Water- 
Cure, physical salvation had they none. 

No, no, friends, fear not to encounter evil with good; 
and to the poisoner let me say, with stentorian voice, 
Vo not evil, that good may come.” 

The second and most common form of scarlatina is 
the anginosa, of most authors: this form is char 
acterized by considerable swelling and soreness 
about the glands &c., of the throat. The soreness of 
the fauces or membranes of the throat, amounting to 
ulceration very frequently, has given this disease the 
distinctive name of ‘canker rash,” and it is nos 
unfrequently that you hear of a child dying of the 
‘scarlet fever, canker rash, and throat distemper,” 
as if they were three separate diseases. Whereas they 
are only different names for the same disease. 

This form of scarlatina often proves fatal, especially 
when treated allopathically, and oftentimes, when 
not—as the patient's previous conditions have been 
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so long untrue, and the constitution so much impair- 
ed thereby, that even the water-cure will fail to cure 
—though it always gives immediate and great re- 
lief. As a general thing, however, this kind of scar- 
let fever can be cured with the Water-Cure, if ap- 
plied properly, and in season. 

I say the disease can be cured, it would be more 
proper to say that the system can be sustained, dur- 
ing the struggle between the disease and the constitu- 
tion, the wet sheet, &c., acting like the electric con- 
ductors in carrying off the accumulated caloric, 
which otherwise would so oppress the system, and 
dry up the vital juices, as to cause the destruction of 
the delicate structures it so delights to revel amongst. 

My treatment in this particular form may be learn- 
eå from the following case: 

A child of Mr. O., of Lynn, aged about one year, 
was taken vomiting—as they usually do in all forms 
af scarlet fever—this is one of the distinctive symp- 
tams, and is the most sure, before the rash appears; 
bat the parents did not know this important fact, 
and therefore were not alarmed, till the throat began 
to swell, and even then did not feel much so, as there 
was no appearance of any rash, or none noticeable to 
them, for three days after the vomiting took place. 
And here let me remark, that, in severe cases of scar- 

let fever, oftentimes there will be scarcely any erup- 
tion for several days and during the whole of its con- 
tinuance, only here and there a patch. On the 
contrary, the patient is paler than usual—the trouble 
in the throat being the only real evidence of the 
presence of the terrible malady. 

At the time I was called the child could scarcely 
swallow, and the matter was running from its nos- 
trils, which the inflammation in the throat had caus- 
el to be formed; or in other words, suppuration had 
taken place,as it always does when inflammation 
reaches a certain height, it being the only way the 
recuperative power can devise to reliove the oppressed 


I immediately ordered the child to be put into a 
wet sheet—two thicknesses—and why? because, as I 
have said, there was no appearance of eruption, and 
the first thing was to produce a determination to the 
surface, and thereby take off the terrible pressure 
from the engorged vessels and viscera within: but 
equalizing the circulation is no easy matter after the 
disease has proceeded thus far, and I found it necessary 
to apply the sheet every three hours, for some two 
whole days, using the most active friction between 
whiles, and keeping cloths constantly applied to the 
throat and stomach wet in ice water, and changed as 
aften as they got hot. Once a day the bowels were 
gently moved by an injection of slightly tepid water, 
and the feet were washed in ice water and rubbed 

with the warm hand till well warmed, three or four 
times every day. In this way wo succeeded in a few 
days in restoring to the arms of his fond and heroic 
mother ene of the loveliest of children, which, had 
tt not been for the water 80 faithfully applied, (and 
which many mothers would not have had the courage 
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to do), it must inevitably have perished. Aye, it 
has been mine to prescribe for hundreds sick with 
the same dire disease, but never before saw I one so 
sick as that, that ever recovered under the use of 
drugs. There is still another kind or form, called 
the malignant, which is one of the most dreadful dis- 
eases known ; it seems to paralyze all the energies of 
the system at once, before tho parents know what the 
matter is, and hence before the physician gets there 
it is too late to do anything but alleviate. 

But in all cases, where anything can be done, the 
Water-Cure is the curo. Where the heat is great, 
you must apply the water in such a way as will re- 
duce the temperature the quickest and with the least 
worriment to the patient—I find the sitz bath as 
good as anything in such cases, with frequent 
draughts of cold water, and wet bandages afterward. 
When the heat becomes nearly natural, then apply 
the sheet, but be careful not to keep them in too 
long. Watch them ; when they look or act as if un- 
comfortably warm, take them out, let it be when it 
will, and wash them down till they are as cool as com- 
mon, and a little more so. 

In this way, the scarlet fever, in most cases, can be 
robbed of its terrors, and many a lovely darling saved. 


HYDROPATHIO COOKERY. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


As intimated in tho last number, the vegetable 
kingdom affords the principal and best materials to 
nourish and restore the Water-Cure invalid. All 
the cereal grains may be made into common raised 
bread, or water-biscuit, or employed in the form of 
mush. For variety, bread may be made of several 
kinds of meal mixed: as wheat and corn; wheat, 
corn and rye ; wheat and barley, ete. Unbolted flour 
is per se always the best, most healthful, and in fact 
most nutritious. Fine or superfine flour, as a matter 
of indulgence, may be allowed occasionally without 
seriously interfering with the cure of chronic diseases. 
It is true that a free use of vegetables and fruits will, 
in a considerable degree, counteract the constipating 
effects of fine bread, so that many invalids recover 
without using unconcentrated farinaceous food at all. 
Great care should always be taken in having fer 
mented brown bread good. The bakers make an ar- 
ticle which may be truly called detestable trash. 
Graham bread has lost caste in the community, sim- 
ply because bread-makers, who manufacture to suit 
the market, sell an article more likely to give a hu- 
man being the dyspepsia than to cure it. It is fer- 
mented to the rotting point, and then the acid 
evolved is neutralized with ammonia, saleratus, salt, 
&c. The coarse flour used in this market is often a 
damaged article. Hence none are fit to cook for hy- 
dropathic invalids who do not select their own grain, 
see that it is properly ground, and personally super- 
intend its preparation for the table. The anathemas 
which have been so often pronounced against hydro- 
pathic fare, are owing more to carelessness or ignor 
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ance in its preparation, than in the perverted appetites 
of patients, or its unpalatable nature. 

In a Water-Cure establishment bread should be re- 
garded as the real staff of life,” and all possible pains 
taken to have it pure and perfect. It is often and 
most significantly remarked, that good bread makes 
every thing else good,“ while bad, sour, heavy, or 
over-fermented bread spoils the whole incal, however 
nice and varied the, accompaniments. Bad bread has 
been the death of more than one hydropathic estab- 
lishment in this country. I dwell strongly on this 
point, for I regard it of paramount importance. No- 
thing would conduce more to the healthfulness of a 
family of children than good brown bread, made in 
the house by the careful hand of a fond mother or 
intelligent sister. ‘Those who are taught to love it 
in childhood, will not be apt to depert wholly from the 


kind of bread they should eat when they become. 


older. People generally eat us they dress, not accord- 
ing to health and comfort, but according to fashion. 

Rice isan excellent grain, but usually badly cooked. 
It should be boiled very slowly and stirred but little, 
so ns to leave the kernels whole, yet perfectly soft 
when it comes to the table. 

Vegetables and fruits plainly stewed, boiled or 
roasted, may be allowed to almost any extent, due 
regard being had to individual habits. Persons of 
weak digestive powers should gradually accustoin 
themselves to the more watery and less nutritious 
kinds. The common practice of cooking all sorts of 
vegetables in water made into a strong brine with 
salt, is highly objectionable. They should be cooked 
in fresh water, or but slightly salted, leaving those 
who will use salt excessively, to put it on afterward. 
This method will lead invalids into the habit of using 
less and less. Any person who has been in the habit 
of using freely salt, mustard, sugar, pepper, or vine- 
gar, or any other seasoning ingredient, by restricting 
himself to a very small quantity for a few months, 
will find his lost susceptibilities of palate so restored, 
that one-half or one-fourth the former quantity will 
produce as strong an impression on the nerves of 
taste, and be equally satisfactory as far as appetite 
is concerned. Physiologically, however, there is but 
one rule for condiments and stimulants of all kind 
the less the better. 
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HEALTH THE BEST LEGAOY. 


ALL people generally, and young men particularly, 
would do well to attend to the following suggestions. 
They are extracted from a lecture recently delivered 
before the Boston Mercantile Library Association, by 
tho Hon. Horace MANN.“ 

The young man walks in tho midst of temptation 
to appetite, the improper indulgence of which is in 
danger of proving his ruin. Health, longevity, and 
virtue depend on his resisting these temptations. 


* Recently published in a handsome book. Price 25 cents, 
Mailable. Address Fowlers & Wells, New Vork. 


The Providence of God is no more responsible, be- 
cause a man by improper indulgence becomes subject 
to disease, than for the picking of his pockets. For 
a young man to injure his heath, is to waste his 
patrimony and destroy his capacity for virtuous deeds. 
Should a man love God, he will have ten times the 
strength for the exercise of it, with a sound body. 
Not only the amount, but tho quality of a man’s la- 
bor depends on his health. The productions of the 
poet, the man of science, or the orator, must be af- 
fected by his health. Not only lying lips, but a 
dyspeptic stomach, is an abomination to the Lord. 
The man who neglects to control his appetites, is to 
himself what a state of barbarism is to society,—the 
brutish part predominates. He is to bimself what 
Nicholas is to Hungary. 


‘Men buy pains,and the purveyor and marketinan 
bring home disease. Our pious ancestors used to 
bury tho suicide where four roads meet; yet every 
gentleman or lady who lays the foundation of disenso 
with turtle soup or lobster-salad, as really commits 
suicide as if they used the rope or the pistol; and wero 
the old law revived, how many, who are now honor- 
ed with « resting-place at Mount Auburn, would be 
found at the cross roads! Is it not amazing that 
man, invited to repasts worthy of the gods, should 
stop to feed on garbage ; or when called to partake 
of the Cireean cup, should stop to guzzlo with 
swine! 


If young men imagine that the gratification of ap- 
petite is the great source of enjoyment, they will find 
this in the highest degree with industry and temper- 
ance. The epicure, who seeks it in a dinner which 
costs five dollars, will find less enjoyment of appetite 
than the laborer who dines on a shilling. If the de- 
votee of appetite desires its highest gratification, he 
must not send for Buffalo tongues, but climb a moun- 
tain or swing anaxe. Without health there is no 
delicacy that can provoke an appetito. Whoever 
destroys his health, turns the most delicious viands 
into alocs. The man that is physically wicked does 
not live out half his days, and he is not half alive 
while he does live. However gracious God may be 
with the heart, he never pardons the stomach. 


„Let a young man pursue a course of temperance, 
sobriety, and industry, and he may retain his vigor 
till three score ycars and ten, with his cup full of en- 
joyment, and depart painlessly :—as tho candle burns 
out in its sockot, he will expire. 

„But look at the opposite. When a man suffers his 
appetites to control him, he turns his dwelling into a 
la zar house, whether he lives in a hovel, clothed with 
rage, or in the splendid mansions and gorgeous cloth- 
ing of the upper ten. 


„ Let every young man look on this pictureand on 
that, and tell which he will choose. Society despises 
the wretch who debases himself, and treats himas the 
wild horses do their intractable mombers,—get bim 
inside of a ring, and with heads out, kick him to 
death.“ 
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SINGULAR ORGANIC TRANSMISSION. 
BY J. A. SPEAR. 


ABOUT a year ago a sick man, fifty years of age, 
was brought to me by the overseer of the poor of an 
adjoining town, to be treated with water. He had 
been sick four months, was not getting any better, 
kept talking nearly all the time, said ho did not 
know anything, that his head was all rotten, and 
would frequently ask if he was dead. At other times 
ho would affirm positively that he was dead. I was 
told that he had been in a similar condition once be- 
fore; that medicine did him no good; but when tho 
warm season returned, he gradually recovered. I 
learned that if his sisters were sick, they were gener- 
ally at a loss to know whether they were dead or 
alive, and would frequently affirm that they were 
dying. I thought there must be something a little 
singular in the matter, and perhaps it might be hero- 
ditary. I found by inquiry that their mother had a 
similar feeling. Still believing it to bo hereditary, I 
inquired of his uncle, an aged man, if his father or 
mother were troubled witha similar fecling. He said 
no; they were both the farthest from it. Said I, 
how did this happen? He answered, that just before 
his sister's— Mrs. W.’s—birth (the mother of the sick 
man), his father was in tho British service, under 
Gen. Wolfe, and was wounded in the battle on the 
plains of Abraham, where Wolfe fell. Whilein that 
condition, word came to his mother that his father 
was wounded, and it was not known by her for a long 
time whether he was dead or alive. Thus that 
doubtful feeling was impressed upon her infant, and 
through how many generations it will be transmitted 
Wo cannot tell. 


“ SWALLOwED A Leecn.—Some of our San 
do doctors, whose delight in blood is so proverbial, 
have an odd way of treating an ordinary cold in the 
head, viz.: applying a leech to the inside of each 
nostril. This was tried upon a young man, from 
whose lips we learn the story, a few weeks ago. One 
of the leeches took good hold, according to the inten- 
tion; the other, a very large one, was of a curious or 
exploring disposition, and chose to penetrate the in- 
terior, making his way up the nose and thence down 
into the throat. No effort at coughing or gagging 
on the part of the frightened patient could dislodge 
the invader. Finally, by a desperate effort, the poor 
man succeeded in swallowing him, to get rid of fim. 
Now there was a time! at was to be done? 
Doctors were sent for in all directions, and many 
came straggling in of all sorts, regular and tepui 
— black spirits and gray.’ Some recommended one 
thing, some another. Cold baths and the stomach 
pomp were in turn rejected. The patient called for 

ispatch, saying, he felt the leech boring a hole 
through his stomach. n this, Dr. Gray recom- 
mended the lancet (at which our learned friend, Dr. 
Francis, put on ono of his approving smiles), on the 
principlo of Hahneman, like g uke. On a 
second thought, however, in which Kirby and 
Joslin con „ he concluded that the trdest method 
of adhering to the principle of similia similibus would 
be to make the patient swallow another leech! At 
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this the regulars grunted, and the patient nearly 
fainted. At last, the majority agreed in the opinion 
that the best chance of ejecting the intruder from tho 
stomach, was afforded b emeties. Accordingly, a 
variety were administered, viz.: ipecac, copper, zinc, 
tartar emetic, &c., &o.: but, owing to the panic of 
the sufferer, or some other cause, they all failed to 
operate. Hereupon half a dozen tumblers of warm 
salt water were given, which after several hours had 
the desired effect. Tremendous vomiting came on, 
but no leech appeared—no hide nor hair of his head 
ever was seen. It was more than a month before the 
young man was able to crawl out after such a fright 
and so many powerful emetics. Ile thinks he will 
never fully get over the scrape. But, whether tho 
leech was digested as food, or remains battening upon 
the rich food of the inner man, nobody can form tho 
slightest conjecture.” —Sunday Dispatch. 


A very good description of a very bad caso. We 
think the Dispatch rather hard” on our homœopa- 
thic cotemporaries. 


PnysicaL SA. vATiox.—In alluding to Constar- 
TION, its Prevention and Cure, recently published, 
the New York Mirror says :— 


„We have great faith in the water treatment. 
Taken internally, it is far more efficacious than phy- 
sic, in nine cases out of ten; and externally it should 
be applied eternally. Men ought to wash and pray 
Without ceasing. It is really astonishing that the 
multitude will stupidly neglect this great means of 
2 al salvation. The laboring classes in particu- 
ar, whose health is their only enpital, seldom extend 
their ablutions beyond the face and hands, which less 
need the purifying application than any other part of 
the system. We do not belicve we overstate the 
case, by attributing four-fifths of the disease which 
human flesh engenders, to the unpardonable neglect 
to ‘wash and be clean.“ The physical significance 
of baptism is not yet understood ; and we arc disposed 
to lend a hand to all the Water Doctors, Water pub- 
lishers, and Water advocates, who are preaching and 
practicing the doctrine of ‘ cleanliness, which is next 
to godliness.’ Messrs. Fowlers and Wells are doing 
much to hasten the ‘days of purification,’ by per- 
suading people, through their popular ublications, 
to wash and live like genticmen,’ as Heanclere ad- 
vised Dr. Johnson.“ 


“ Drean or Rerorm.—It has generally happen- 
ed that the men who disliked and opposed = rm 
were those who were comfortably off under the exist- 
ing order of things. They have persuaded themselves 
that their opposition and dislike proceeded from con 
servative principle, and the love of that order which 
is heaven’s first law. But the true explanation is 
generally found in the fact that, as Sidney Smith 
says, Providence, which has denied to them all that 
is great and good, has given them a fine tact for the 
ee cad own ponds Ta 191 1 

rings. reform begins, how can they tell where 
Ie wilf end! They do not oppose reform because they 
wish to see others wretched, destitute, and unhappy, 
but merely because they apprehend that any im- 
portant change might make matters worse for them- 
selves. The general rule has exceptions ; but still it 
is the rule, that the comfortable, full-fed, amply-pro- 
vided for, are not apt to hurry on social reform and 
improvement. That is the work of those who gee, 
and perhaps feel, where the shoe pinches, and when 
supplies fail.”—New York Organ. 


This is a correct version, and every way applicable 
to our allopathic friends, who affect to believe hydro- 
pathy not applicable to all cases, and all diseases. 
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CONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF AN ALLOPATHIC 
Doctor, No. III.— We are much pleased that this 
series is rapidly commanding attention. Few articles 
havo been more noticed in the public journals, than 
these first two, and the remainder is looked for with 
great expectation. It will be recollected that the 
series promised a history of medicine and medical 
theories: and the present article prefaces this. In it 
the author has given his views of the Institutes of 
Medicine, and having thus proclaimed his own con- 
victions, proceeds to analyze the various theories of 
the profession which divide it into as many creeds as 
theology. Each system will be presented as its ad- 
herents would wish, everything in its favor being 
shown, and the whole presented, as far as its essence 
is concerned, without note or comment. We thinka 
stronger evidence of enlightened conviction of the 
superiority of the Water-Cure over all other systems 
could not be offered than is thus given by the Jour- 
nal. Examine all things and prove that which is 
good is our motto, and we think that our readers, 
after questioning the authorities from Eseulapuis to 
Samuel Dickson, will finally come to the same con- 
clusion with ourselves, that were there fewer doctors, 
there would be less deaths, and that only by the 
common sense observation of nature can we hope to 
“benefit effectually suffering humanity. 


THF AMERICAN VEGETARIAN CONVENTION will be 
held in New York, on the 15th day of May next. 
The place of meeting will be given hereafter. It is 
expected that friends from England, Scotland, and 
other places, will be in attendance, and it is hoped 
that all in our own country, who sympathize with 
these views, will be present. Drs. Graham, Alcott, 
Metcalf, and others residing in different States, will 
doubtless take an active part in this first AMERICAN 
VEGETARIAN CONVENTION. 


PortrLAR CuraTives.—The public ear is startled, 
every few weeks or months, by the announcement of a 
potent curative for some of the ills which most afflict 
mankind. These are generally uscless and some- 
times injurious, if not directly, certainly often by the 
delay which their trial causes,—the disease obtain- 
ing during the experiment a formidable headway. 
Not to go back many years, Sarsaparilla promised 
to cure everything; now, scarcely a well-informed 
medical man can be found who believes that the 
root has any perceptible remedial properties. During 
the last summer, Camphor, and afterward Charcoal 
and Sulphur, were pronounced curatives for Cholera; 
both are now considered useless. Belladonna has 
also fallen from its high estate as preventive of scar- 
let fever. 

The hobby of the present day is Cod-Liver Oil. 
Apothecaries are quarreling as to who makes the 
best article, and the proprietors of cemeteries are dis- 
puting as to who shall receive those who have swal- 
lowed it.—Cist’s Advertiser. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND 


OPP LIP PAD LPAI. 


Tue Progress or Water-Curg.—The virtue of 
Water,—pure Water, as it bubbles up fresh and 
beautiful from the bosom of mother Earth, uncon- 
taminated with the nostrums of man’s invention,— 
is but just beginning to be appreciated. It is our 
firm conviction that its constant and judicious use, 
with a prudent course of life in other respects, will in 
a great measure supersede all other systems of medi- 
cine extant. When people can be persuaded to bathe 
freely in cold water every morning, the diseases 
which now so afflict body and soul, and depiete the 
pocket, will be diminished.—Gem of the Prairie. 


Corp anD Hort Rooms.—Never heat your rooms 
to excess—they might be better too cold than too 
warm, the sudden change from an over-heated room 
to the cold air produces more colds and consump- 
tions than sleeping all night in the Park with the 
gate open. Care should be taken not to let the iron 
work of a stove get red hot, for in that case it absorbs 
the oxygen from the atmosphere, and vitiates the 
air of a room, rendering it unfit for the support of hu- 
man life. Large surfaces, then, moderately heated, 
are the best means for heated apartments. 


Water-Cure Experience IN East PRAIRIE, Mo. 
—GENTLEMEN :—I inclose you one dollar for the Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal, in the full faith that you will 
comply with your promise in your Prospectus, to 
make it plain and familiar, adapted to the capacity 
of common people. I have every faith in the WATER- 
Cure. I have used cold water in my family for 
more than thirty years in all cases of fever of every 
description, and have never failed in effecting a cure. 


Respectfully yours, ABRAHAM MILLAR. 


WATER-CURE IN Dayton, On10.—GENTLEMEN : 
Enclosed you will find eleven dollars, the fruits of 
a couple of hours exertion. I am surprised that you 
have not a resident agent hero. This is an import 
ant point. There might be one hundred subscribers 
obtained in this city, by a little exertion. 

Truly yours, James KELLY. 

Will not our Hydropathic friends see to it that 
every family are provided with the Journal? We 
will furnish the Journal ; will not they furnish sub- 
scribers ? 


Tue PRovipence FEMALE Paysiotogicat Soci 
TyY.— We take pleasure in announcing the formation 
of a new Society in Providence, R. I. The lectures 
recently delivered by Mrs. P. W. Davis, formorly 
Paul. IxE L. Wriaut, have attracted much attention, 
and will do great good. We look forward hopefully 
for the time when every city and village will have 
similar Physiological Societies. 

Tuer Boston Lanes have set a worthy example, 
by establishing the rizst Society of this kind in the 
United States, if not in the world. 
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Davip RueeLes—causes of his death.— We copy 
from the North Star :— 

Early in Sept. 1819, he began to be troubled with 
a severe pain and inflammation in the left eye, from 
which he was never entirely relieved. At times the 
pain was so intense he feared thero was something in 
the eye, but it was examined by Dr. Walker, of 
Northampton, and Dr. Dix of Boston, who both con- 
firmed Dr. B. 's first opinion, that it was a serious 
case of inflammation of the optic nerve. Dr. W. ad- 
vised him to give up all care and business fora while, 
that his already overtasked mental and bodily ener- 
gies might have time to recruit. But it was difficult 
for him to do this while his house was filled with pa- 
tients, some of them very sick, and most of them de- 
pending upon him for daily advice and attention, 
He declined taking new patients, and sought, as far 
as was possible under the circumstances, the rest and 
quiet he so much needed. But his health continued 
to fail, and in the latter part of November he was 
seized with severe inflammation of the bowels. He 
had the advice of Dr. Walker, (Homceopathist) and 
Drs. Wesselhoeft and Grau, of Brattleboro, but noth- 
ing that was done for him seemed to avail anything 
to restore him to health. The inflammation was re- 
moved, but over-exertion, mental and physical, had 
so entirely prostrated his strength, causing a relapse 
of a former complaint, (induration of the bowels,) 
which added to the acute attack rendered his case a 
hopeless one. During the last three weeks of his life 
he was confined to his bed, and most of the time his 
mind seemed to be wandering, and burdened with 
the care of patients, arranging plans for improv- 
ing the grounds about the establishment, erecting 
new buildings, &o. &o. ; though he recognized any 
of his friends who spoke to him, and would converse 
sensibly for a few moments.“ 

Urica has just completed her water works, which 
gives the city a copious supply of pure water, at a cost 
of only $75,000. It has a grent head, and the hy- 
drants carry water 30 feet above the spires of their 
churches. Its benefits in case of fire will more than 
pay the whole cost of the works. 

Economy.—H. C. R. writes us, that he had in- 
tended to do without the W ATER-CURE JOURNAL, af- 
ter the close of the last volume; but, fearing he 
should feel its loss, changed his mind, and renewed 
his subscription. He says, I have stopped the use 
of Tea and Coffee, and of course shall make a saving 
by it, although I paid a dollar for the instrument of 
my conversion. Iam glad to see the cause progress- 
ing so rapidly all over the land, and hope it will 
continue.” 

We like this candid confession ; our friend has 
found it profitable to dispense with TEA AND COFFEE, 
even though he paid a dollar for the instrument 
througherhich he became convinced of their useless- 
ness: We think this man a worthy example. Who 
will follow ? 


Se.F-Ligutine CioARS.—A patent has just been 
taken out in England for this new invention. 

Now, we most respectfully suggest the propriety of 
some ingenious Yankee inventing a Self-Smoking 
Cigar. Then all will be right, and no harm done ; 
providing always, that the smoking be done on some 
desert—uninhabited by man or beast. For surely 
no living thing should be suffered to inhale the filthy 
smoke. 


WARNING FOR APOTHECARIES.—‘* A young lady in 
South Trenton, N. J., a few evenings since, expe- 
rienced & narrow escape from death by having admin- 
istered to her a spoonful of creosote,” says the State 
Gazette, which was sent from an apothecary’s 
shop in a vial, very improperly labeled asafcetida. 
The mistake was not discovered until the fatal poison 
was entirely swallowed, and the most agonizing pains 
ensued, heightencd by keen and sudden apprehen- 
sions of the worst of consequences.” — Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 


Dr. C. K. Broappent has established a Water- 
Cure House in Providence, R. I., which, we believe, 
is the only one in the State. What his prospects for 
success may be we cannot tell. The proprietor is a 
persevering, industrious man, and if he combines 
other requisite qualities, this house may become a 
general resort for the afflicted. 


A New ARTICLE or Dret.—A short time since, a 
person in the western part of this county found buried 
in the sand a nest of eggs. Supposing them to be 
turtles’ eggs, and being passionately fond of that 
article, he carried them home, had them properly 
cooked, and commenced his luscious repast. After 
eating fourteen, ‘‘unsight and unseen,” curiosity 
prompted him to examine the ‘‘critters,” when, 
upon opening one of those left, he found an infant 
blue racer, beautifully coiled therein. Reader, place 
yourself in his condition; and then you may know 
his feclings.— Oakland Gaz. 


REVIEWS. 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETrROSFRERCT or PracticaL Meni- 
CINE AND SURGERY, Part the Twentieth, published 
half yearly by Daniel Adee, New York. Terms 
61,0 in advance, or 75 cents per number. 


This old and well-established work continues to 
shed all the light on the regular” system which the 
entire fraternity of medical doctors generate from 
year to year. Let it not be supposed that the regu- 
lars” are not an inventive class, for besides number- 
less extremely foolish things, (Cod Liver Oil, for ex- 
ample) they do develop scientific facts and princi- 
ples of great importance. This Retrospect is design- 
ed to represent all which is new or important relating 
to the Allopathic system of medicine. 
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Tue Puysiotoey or Digestion CONSIDERED WITH 
RELATION To THE PRINcIrLES oF Dieretics. By 
ANDREW Counk, XI. D., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, 
with Engruved Illustrations. 

New-York: Republished by Fownrrs & WELLS, 
131 Nassau street. Muilable ; price 25 cents. 

This is Dr. Combe's excellent work on DIGESTION, 
Dier, &e., which has been so extensively circu- 
lated all over the world. The following are some of 
the subjects trented:— The Appctites of Hunger 


and Thirst, Mastication, Insalivation, and Degluti- 


tion, Organs of Digestion, the Gastrie Juice, Theory 
and Laws of Digestion, Chylification, and the Or- 
gans concerned in it, Times of Eating, On the Proper 
Quantity of Food, of the Kinds of Food, Conditions 
to be observed Before and After Eating, on Drinks, 
on the Proper Regulation cf the Bowels, and so 
forth.“ Illustrated with twelve Engravings. 
Tn his Preface, the Author says,— 


“ The matters discussed in this work relate chief 


to the function of digestion and the principles of 
dietetics. It may, at first siglt, be doubted whether 
I have not execeded proper bounds in thus dedicating 
a whole volume to the consideration of a single sub- 
ject ; but the more we consider the real complication 
of the function of digestion,—the extensive influence 
which it exercises at every period of life over the 
whole of the bodily organization,—the degree to 
which its morbid derangements undermine health, 
happiness, aud social usefulness, and especially the 
share which they have in the production of scrofulous 
and consumptive, as well as of nervous and mental af- 
fections—we shall become more and more convinced 
of the deep practical interest which attaches to a 


minute acquaintance with the laws by which it is reg- 


ulated. In infancy, errors in dict, and derangement 
of the digestive organs, are admitted to be the prin- 
cipal causes of the striking mortality which occurs in 
that period of life. 
influence is recognized, not only in the numerous 
forms of disease directly traccable to that origin, but 
also in the universal practice of referring every ob- 
scure or anomalous disorder to derangement of the 
stomach or bowels. IIence, too, the interest which 
has always been felt by the public in the perusal of 
books on dictetics and indigestion; and hence the 
‘prevalent custom of using purgatives as remedies for 
every disorder, not unfrequently with injurious effects. 

„ Numerous and popular, however, as writings on 
dietetics have been, and excellent as are many of the 
precepts which have been handed down by them from 


the earliest ages, sanctioned by the warm approval of 


every successive generation, it is singular how very 
trifling their influenco has been, and continues to be, 
in altering the habits of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. In a general way, we all acknowledge that 
diet is a powerful agent in modifying the animal 
economy ; yet, from our conduct, it might justly be 
inferred, that we either regarded it as totally devoid 
of influence, or remained in utter ignorance of its 


In youth and maturity, the samo 
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mode of operation, being left to the guidance of 
chance alone, or of notions picked up at random, of- 
ten at variance with reason, and, it may be, in con- 
tradiction even with our own daily experience. 

“ The cause of this extraordinary anomaly—and it 
is of consequence to remark it—seems to he, not so 
much the absolute want of valuable information, as 
the faulty manner in which the subject is usually con- 
sidered. In many of our best works, the relation sub- 
sisting between the human body on the one hand, and 
the qualitics of the alimentary substances on the other, 
as the only solid principle on which their proper adap- 
tation to each other can be based, is altogether lost 
sight of; so that, while the attention is carefully di- 
rected to the consideration of the abstract qualitics 
of the different kinds of aliment, little or no regard 
is paid to the relation in which they stand to the in- 
dividual constitution, as modified by age, sex, season, 
and circumstances, or to the observance of the funda- 
mental! laws of digestion.” 

This gives but a mere “ bird’s eye view“ of the 
importance of the book, yet enough to inform our 
readers of its existence. 


Tue Uses Axp Antses of Air. By Jomx H. Gris- 
com, M.D. Showing its Influence in Sustaining 
Life, and Producing Disease; with Remarks on 
the Ventilation of Houses, and the best Methods 
of Sccuring a Pure and Wholesome Atmosphere 
Inside of Dwellings, Churches, Court-rooms, Work- 
shops, and buildings of all kinds. 

Now-York: J. S. Redfield, Publisher: for sale as 
the Water-Cure Journal Office, price 75 Cents. 

We have here a 12ino. volume, of 252 pages, with 
humerous lithographic and other appropriate illus- 
trations. Although the book is from the pen of a 
„Regular Old-School Doctor,” we do not hesitate 
to pronounce it “a capital work.” The author has 
left his pill-bags, blister-plasters, lancct. and other 
murderous weapons at home, and has written from 
his text, namely, Tne Uses AND ABUSES oF Ain. 

Without a single exceptioa, we regard this work 
as the most important that has been issued from tho 
press for many months. Next to pure water, pure 
air isthe most indispensable to health, and the author 
shows clearly how it may be obtained. 

These views are in perfect harmony with those ad- 
voented by Hydropathic authors; yet Dr. Griscom 
is justly entitled to the credit of bringing out a more 
claborate and complete treatise on this subject than 
any of his predecessors. That many of the moss 
fatal diseases are caused by bad air, is incontestibly 
proved; shall we not, then, look into this subject ? 

We hope every friend of hydropathy, every builder, 
every teacher, and, in short, every inhabitant of our 
own, and all other countries, will read this work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—In press, Illustrated Botany, for 
all Classes, containing a Floral Dictionary, and a 
glossary of Scientific Terms. Ilustrated with more 
than One Hundred Engravings. Price, W Conte; 
Fowlers & Wells, publishers. 
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VARIETIES. 


— 


ONE OF THE « REGULAR PROFESSICN ” 


RECEIVING ‘' REGULAR TREATMENT ” 


— — — 


Unparalleled in the History of Medicine as the most 
remarkable External Application cver discov- 
ered. for 


HORSES AND HUMAN FLESH! 


Time and experience have ſully proved that this UNI- 
VERSAL REMEDY has not its equal on the list of medi- 
eines. having been before the public for more than 14 years, 
‘Testimony of the most interested character of its wonderful 
effects on the animal economy is almost daily presented to 
the proprietor. It has been employed ina great variety of the 
maladies which 


AFFLICT THE HUMAN RACE. 


Ignorance of facts and philosophy, start at the assertion 
that any one remedy can possess within itsel: the virtue of 
curing many diseases. Expericnce of years has established 
the fact that it will cure most cases, and relieve all euch as the 
following, among many others in the cure of which this Oil 
has been complet-ly successful, and in which other pretended 
remedies had entirely failed :— 


Rheumatism, Affections, Bites, F. ost Bites, Corns, 
Whitlacs, Scalds, Cramps, Strains, Caked Breasts, 
Contractions, Wounds Also, a host of Diseases in 
Hirses and other Animals. Sweeney, Windgalls, 
Poll Evil. Callous, Cracked Heels, Galls of all kinds, 
Fistula, Sitfast, Sand Cracks, Scratches, or Farcy. 


tF CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. Z 


Beware of COUNTERFEITS, and be sure the name of 
the Sole Proprictor is blown in the side of the bottle, or in 
his band writing over the signaturo Don’t be persuaded to 
take anything else with the promise it is just as good. This is 
practiced by those anprincipled dealers whore conscience will 
stretch like India Rubber. and who are of a kindred spirit of 
those in our large cities, whose nefarious practices have so re- 
cently been exposed to the action of Congress, 

All Orders addressed to the proprietor will be promptly re- 
sponded to. 

Get a pamphlet of the agent, and sce what wonders are ac- 
complished by the use of this medicine. 

Sold by respectable dealers generally in the United States. 


We copy the above from a newspaper. Our readers will be 
giad to be advised in regard to these new and wonderful rem- 
edies ! 


W Ho is the most unfortunate speculator mentioned in the 
Bible 1 Jonah, because be went a-whaling, and got regularly 
sucked in. 


A Snake Story.—We have heard and read some remark- 
able fish sto:ies ; have told some good anecdotes of dogs and 
reproduced others; have even had something to say, and our 
correspondents more, about snakes; bat the following snake 
story, Which we take from the editorial column of the New 
York Observer, outsnukes any snakish incident of which we 


have ever read —.Vew York Commercial @drertiaser. 


its head about his mouth. 
_ furnished with a noble 
its head into the open mouth. 


Tur Drack SNAKE. — A pious Indian, a deacon of the 
Ciarch at Natick, was once while iu the woods attacked by 
n very large number of black snakes, Tle found that it was 
in vain to attempt to make his escape by running from them, 
and he had no weapon of defence. He concluded to stand 
still, and let them take their course, conclading that it was the 
will of God that he should perish. They approached him on 
every side with their heads erect, brandishing their forked 
tongues. They began to wind themselves around his limbs 
and body, and one of them soon reached his neck, and moved 
He opened his jaws, which were 
set of teeth, The snake thrust 
The jaws were brought 
together, and the head was bitten off in an instant. The 


loo streaming down from the decapitated assailant seemed 


to terrify its companions, for they untwined themselves from 
the Indian's limbs and body and left him master of the field.” 

This same New York Observer don’t believe in Hydropathy, 
but can almost swallow a black snake. We have heard of 
such a word as ‘‘ Consistency,’’ and another, Truth,“ nei- 
ther of which belong to the Observer, 


“How do I look, Pompey?” said a dandy to his servant 


ac he finished dressing. 


“ Elegant, massa; you look bold as a lion.“ 

“ Bold as a lion, Pompey ? How do you know ? You never 
saw a lion.“ 

“O yes, massa, I seed one down to massa Jenks, in his 
stable.” 

“ Down to Jenks, Pompey! Why, you great fool, Jenks 
hasn't got a lion, that’s a Jackass.“ 

Can't help it, massa, you look just like him !” 


A RaGGED, red faced, forlorn-looking Irish woman accosted 


us with, “ Plaise, sure, for the love of heaven, give me a fip 


to buy bread wid. I am a poor lone woman, and have two 
young twins to support“ 

“ Why, my good woman, 
old to have twins of your own.“ 

They are not mine, sur, I am only raising em.“ 

“ How old are your twins?“ 

„One of em is seven weeks ould, and t’other is eight 
months ould, plaise God!“ 


” we replied, ‘‘ you seem too 


ReasonasLe.—A drunken fellow stumbled into the river 
at the foot of Vesey street the other day, and when hauled 
out he was in a towering passion with the authorities. Vy 
don't they,“ said he, put chains around all the docks, so 


| that ven a feller falls in, as he vill do sometimes, he could 


ketch hold o' something !“ —. V. Y. Globe. 


Ax exchange tells a story of a negro boy who fell into a 
hogshead of molasses, and wonders if they licked him, when 
they took him out. 


Corns may be removed by simply walking away with 
them. To make the cure permanent, don’t come back your- 
self. 
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Drarz.— Take away but the pomps of death, the disguise 
and solemn bug-bears, and the actings by candlelight, and 
proper and fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels and the noise- 
makers, the women and the weepers, the swooning and the 
shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, the dark room and 
the ministers, the kindred and the watches, and then to die is 
easy, ready, and quitted from its troublesome circumstances. 
It is the same harmless thing that a poor shepherd suffered 
yesterday, or a maid-servant to day; end at the same time in 
which you die, in that very night a thousand creatures die 
with you, some men and many fools; and the wisdom of the 
first will not quit him, und the folly of the latter does not 
make him unable to die.— Jeremy Taylor. 


ea — — 


NOTICES. 


COMBINATION Gives POWER, AND UNION Gives STRENGTH. 
—It has been, and still is, the object of the publishers of this 
Journal to COMBINE and CONCENTRATE all the Hydropathie 
talent in this country in the Water-Curg JOURNAL, and 
in order to do so, no efforts have been spared. Have we suc- 
CEEDED? 

While other Journals devoted to the same cause, com- 
menced in other sections of our country, have failed and been 
stopped for want of support, ours has been constantly increas- 
ing until it has become firmly rooted, and repr sents the entire, 
profession and Hydropathic interest in the United States, our 
present circulation being 18,000 copirs. 

Soon after this Journal was cetablished, others sprung up, 
but to die n premature death. Now the question arises, what 
is the cause of this failure? We think we can solvx the 
question. 

PounlLicarionxs having only a LocaL interest can never be 
sustained. The public will never tolerate a publication THE 
ONE MAIN purpose of which is to ADVERTISE A PARTICULAR 
“ Water Core Establishment”? 
dence that it is designed fur PUBLIC GOUD, and not merely for 
privato gain ; for every one will soon detect the cheat. 

Nor is this trae of one class onLy. It applies to other 
schools, and whoever attempts to trumpet themselves into 
not ce by starting EcLecTIC REPORTERS or self-puffing OR- 
Gans, will be very sure to find it“ a bad investment.“ 


A 


VoLuxtTary AGents.—We have many applications from 


young men for agencies, authorizing them to obtain subscri- - 


bers for this Journal, some of whom come with good recom- 
mendations. To such we always send certificates. But the 
moet desirable agents of ull are self-constituted. 
those who do good forthe sake ot humanity ratherthan for 
money. There are, in almo-t every neighborhood, a few 
“ choice spiriu, who take it upon themselves to form 
clubs’’ and induce their friends to become sulwcribers for this 
Journal, with no other motive than that of doing good. To 
such we acknowledge our obligations, and are al ways happy 
to record their names upon oar list of CO-WORKERS and 
VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 


s 

It will be seeu that we have Two articles in this number 
relating to the same subject, namely :—‘' CHILDBIRTH,” 
under the Water Treatment, by different contributors. The 
importance of the subject, however, would warrant us in de- 
voting double the space now occupied, if necessary. We in- 
tend that this branch of our system shall be thoroughly repre- 
sented. 


It must carry on its faceevi- | 


They are 


Postacr.—It is seldom that we have occasion to call the 
attention of our friends to this matter, There are a few per- 
sons, however, who fail to pay the postage on their letters to 
us. This necessarily creates confusion, and as a general 
thing, their letters remain in the dead letter office. When 
sample number are wanted, or a change in the direction of 
the Journal desired, the postmaster will frank all such letters, 

Water-Cure JounnaL.—We hail this Herald of Re- 
forms” for February, with delight. The number before us 
should be read by all who attempt to dabble in the practice 
of medicine. Number two of the ‘‘ Confessions of an Allo- 
pathic Doctor’’ is the most glorious article we have ever 
read. We would like to copy it, but it would take too much 
of our space; however, those who may want to read it can 
get a copy of the publishers, Fowiers & Wetts, No. 131 
Nassau Street, New York. The price, per annum, is but one 
dollar.— Hudson River Chronicle. 

Post Orricx Stamps may be obtained of all postmasters 
and remitted to the publishers in place of specie.“ for books 
the price of which may be less than a dollar. A quarter of a 
dollar, however, may be enclosed in a letter and sent by mail 
without increasing the postage. 

J. L Pool has recently established a Book and Periodical 
Store in the Bank Building, Oswego, N. V., where he will 
keep a general assortment of new publications, including 
those published at the office of the Water-Cure Journal. 

Wnar has become of the Water-Cure Journal ?— Elyria 
Weekly Courier. 

Ask Uncle Samuel. It is mailed and direcied to you regu- 
larly. We can account for its non-reception by you in no 
other way than this The rare merits of the Journal may 
have excited the organ of appropriativeness of somebody to 
an irresistible degree, whick may have induced them to stop 
it before reaching its place of destination. We re-send it. 

Ir seems to be the ambition of the publishers to remove the 
necessity of any other seria! publication on the Water-Cure in 
this country, by supplying the very BesT that can be made, 
adapter to all sections, and every class of mind. It cannot be 
SURPASSED, if equaled, by any Health periodioal.— Excelsior. 

E. G. Frrrrn, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is agent for all 
Hydropathic, Physiological, and other Reformatory publica- 
tions. Give him a call. 

In Penn Yax, New York, our publications may be ob- 
tained of Messrs, Cook and Mitier, who will supply our 
friends at the publishers’ prices. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tic-DovLourgvx, on NxURALOIA.— Has the Tic-doalon- 
renx ever been successfully treated F If ao, 
what would be the best practice? The case is this: A man 
of naturally fore constitution, aged 69, afflicted more or less 
periodically for 20 , for the last two years mostly con- 
fined to his room—frequent paroxysms of the most excruciatin 
pain —life intolerable. The nerves have been twice se 
to no pu The most eminent AlLorarns in your ci 
and state have exhausted their skill in the case, and all their 
prescriptions have, to appearance, made it wore. x. D. H. 

ANsSWER.—Many cases as severe, probably, as the above 
have been completely cured at the establishments. The fall 
treatment is usually required, with a rigid diet. It is best gen- 


erally to commence with tepid water, making it gradaally 
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colder as the ‘patient becomes accustomed to it. One or two 
wet packs a day, with constant use of local wet banda- 
ges, are necessary to ensure the best result. The food should 
be as nearly limited to bread and milk as possible. 


Asturioxns.— Les. Once a day is not toe often. This 

` keepe the system in a regular habit, and regularity itself is of 

much conscqnence. The stream is preferable, though either 

are sufficient for good health. Persons mach subject to head- 

ache should wet the head first: otherwise, get into the water 

any way that is most convenient. only be sure and wet all 
over. 

Scroruta.— Mr. D. wants a prescription for her husband, 
Steady, general, persevering tinte nt is necessary. The wet 
sheet pack daily, followed by a shallow or half bath, should 
be employed, if possible. "The water should not be very cold, 
that is, not so cold but th: t comfortable reaction easily suc- 
ceeds each bath. Fi tine baths, two, three, or four a day, are 
next in order. Let the diet be extremely simple—brown bread 
and milk, potatoes, apples, & e. 

H. C. R.. Westrorn, Conn.—This patient should be 
manage. l at first with gentle rubbings over the body with a 
cold or cool wet cloth, wear the abdominal wet bandage con- 
stantly, and take one or two sitz baths daily, as cold as she 
can comfortably bear. After she recovers a little, a daily 
pack should be added. Avoid animal! food entirely. 

E. D.—We would cheerfully give you the information rela- 
tive i0 the estates of Franklin, and others, for which you in- 
quire, if we bad the data. 

Dr. H. W.—Manakins, four feet high, may be obtained 
in New York for $250 ; six feet, or the largest size, for $1,000. 
Orders will be received by the publishers of the Water-Cure 
Journal. Terms cash. Remittances should be made in 
checks or drafts on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

M. A. H.—We are anable to give you the No. of Dr. 
Weder’s residence at the present time. In November last he 
occapied house No. 3 Marshall street. So says Dr. Mundie. 
Nor are we aware of his removal. 


ao 
BOOK NOTICES. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, for the year 
1849, by Thomas Ewbank, with an Introduction by Hor- 
ace Greeley, New York. J. S. Redfield publisher, price 374 
cents, and may be had at the Jonrnal Office. Periodical. 


This let part is devoted to Arts anı! Manufactures, with the 
news of the Commissioner on the following important and 
interesting subjects Origin and progress of Invention. The 
Motor Chief Levers of Civilization. Proposed application of 
the Patent Fund. National Prizes, and on the Propulsion of 
Steamers, with numerous beautiful engraved illustrations. 
We look upon this, and similar efforts, as the greatest human- 
igers of the age. The advantages of inventions and mechan- 
ical arts cannot be computed. They are synonymons with 
civilization, haman development, and perfection. Every 
working man in the nation should read this book, and we 
have no doubt it would awaken and excite to action the 
minds of even the most lazy drones by which society is afflicted. 


Voices rrom Prisox.—A selection of poetry written within 
the cell, by various prisoners, with biographical and critical 
notices, Charles Spear, editor. Third edition, revised by 
the author. Boston: published by the author. Price 50 
cents. For sale by Fowlers & Wells, New York. 


If portraying the deepest agony ever expressed by the hu- 
man heart when ander the most unatterable affliction, will 
| have a tendency to soften those who rule, and incline them 
| rather to pity than to punish, then the volume before us will 
| be an efficient co-worker in the cause of hamanity. 

We would most sincerely pray that every man, woman, 


and child should become acquainted with the world of hu- 

man anguish, described in this appeal. ALL should read it 

and become better Christians, by knowing how to sympathize 

with the poor criminals, and, if posible, improve their condi- 
tion, and thereby make them better members of society. 


CariTaL PuNISHMENT, or the Death Penalty, by Charles 
Spear, price 62} cents, for sale at the Journal office. 


* I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death, until 
Ihave the infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me. The punishment of death has always inspired me with 
feelings of horror, since the execrable use made of it during 
the former Revolution.“ — LAFAYETTE. 

We find public sentiment somewhat divided on this sub- 
ject, yet an evident change is rapidly taking place, and pre- 
sent indications are propitious of the ultimate abolition of 
the death penalty. Those who wish to examine the subject 
will find it well elucidated in the work under notice. 


Tur Nortaern Lancet, and Gazette of Legal Medicine, 
published by Horace Nelson, M. D., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Terms $1 a year, ia advance. 


“ Every day brings something new, and the newest 
thing of all, is a physiologico- Legal Botanico, minera- 
logico-natura! philosophico, journal of criticism, natural-his- 
torico journal of medical science, literature, and news! / 

Well, really, if here is not a dollar's worth, thea we are no 
judge; as much as these regulars hate us, we must admit 
that we rather dike them, and are glad to see them put forth their 
javenile efforts to throw moonshine “° on Legal Medi- 
cine “ The People have had almost enough of this 
kind of medical science, (I) yet not quite. Hence this new lumi 
nary will doubtless recieve a liberal amount of Cod Liver 
Oil’ patronage. That we may fairly represent this new 
medical oracle, we copy from the first number of the Lancet 
an article on hemorthoids: 

„We mast first attend to the functions of the liver and 
bowels, by giving small doses of mercury, and mild purga- 
tives, such as the confection of black pepper, or give the fol- 
lowing draught thrice a day: R. Comp. Decoction of aloes, 
one drachm and a half; extract of Sarsaparilla, half a drachm ; 
compound decoction of Sarsaparilla, half ounce, mix; with 
an alterative pill two hours before dinner, to induce defeca- 
tion at bed-time. If there is very great irritation excited by 
the piles, give one of the following pills, twice or thrice a 
day: R. Acetate of morphine, one sixth grain: ext. hyoscia- 
mus, one and one half grain ; camphor, two grains; comp 
ext. colyoynth, two grains, mix.“ 5 

For further information on the system advocated by this 
editor, we respectfully refer him to the Conressions anp Ex- 
PERIENCE OF AN ALLOPATHIC Docror, published in the 
Watenr-Cune JOURNAL. 
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A rew Trovonts ror a Youre Max, (for all young men) 
by Horace Mann. New York: For sale by Fowlers & 
Wells. Mailable; price 25 cents. 


A Gem—a full casket of Intellectual Diamonds, worth 
MORE than “fine gold.“ If it were in our power we would put 
a copy of this most valuable little book into the hands of ev- 
ery young man in the nation. A fund should be raised and 
a few millions of copies be printed and circulated on the plan 
of our Bible and Tract societies. The good that would grow 
ont of its universal diffusion cannot be estimated. It con- 
tains more of the best advice, in the smallest compass, than 
we have ever before seen. Buy it, read it, remember it, and 
practice its teachings. 

Tue Literary Union, published in Syracuse, N. Y., by 
Messrs, Winchell & Johannot, has changed its fo:m, and in- 
stead of a weekly it is now published monthly, in a beautiful 
octavo form, and is furnished at $? a year. We hope it will 
meet with that liberal patronage to which its merits entitle it. 


Tux Boston Mosical. GAZETTE comes to us in an im- 
proved form. The editors have had a considerable unpleas- 
ant experience in the printing department during the last year, 
but their establishment is now well organized, and excellent 
music may be expected. Terms $1 a year. Address A. N. 
and J. C. Johnson, Boston, Mass, 


We have received the first Nos. of The Fri: n- of Youth, 
edited by Mrs. M. L. Bailey, of Washington, D. C. 

It is really an attractive companion, admirably adapted to 
the purposes of entertainment and instruction while it ineul- 
cates 8 love for the good, beautiful, and true. 


Our Parley's Magazines.“ our! Cabinet,“ an d Muse- 
ums“ have served to please the fancy, awaken the intellect, 
and instruct in natural science. ‘Ihe ‘ Friend’? goes farther 
—stimulating to a hatre:! of wrong. injustice, and oppression— 
and asympathy with the suffering of all classes, colors, and 
conditions. May it be welcomed to every fireside, and ac- 
complish the mission it bids fair to perform. 


Is addition to oar regular list of books, which may be found 
on another page, we have for sale at the Journal office the 
following, at the prices affixed. 


A Few Trovoeuts yor VON AH Mes—By Hon Horace 
Mann. A capital work. Price 20 centa. 


Beecagr’s Lecrures To Vox O Mex—On various im- 
portant subjects, by Henry Ward Beecher. Price 75 cents. 

SwepexsorG— His Biograpny, by J. J. Wil:inson. Price 
624 cents. 


Tae CouplxTE PloxoeRAT HIC CLASS-BO0OE anp ReaD- 
ER. Price 624 cents. 


Tu Puono@RaPHic REPoRTER’s First Boox—A good 
work for beginners. Price $1,00. 


A Voice ro Youra—Addressed to young men and young 
ladies, by Rev. J. M. Austin. 50 cents. 


[LLUSTRATIONS oF THE Law or KinpnEss—By Rev. G. 
W. Montgomery. 40 cents. 


Voices FROM Prison—A selection of poetry written in 
the cell by various prisoners, by Charles Spear. 50 cents. 


— — 
Carrrar FDmenxxr—0r the Death Penalty, showing 
its bad effects. Same author. 624 cents. 

A TREATISE on DEATH AND AGAINST THE Deatu PEN- 
ALTY—By A. Van Wyck. 10 cents. 


Views or Dis rixovisnxD PHREXOLOGISTS UX RELIGION 
—By Rev. Lucius Holmes. 25 cents. 


Tea Axp Correr—Their phy- ical, intellectual, and moral 
effects on the human system, by Dr. W. A. Alcott. 15 cents. 


Tur COMPLETE GARDENER AND FLORIST. 25 cents. 


Puystocnomy, OuTLINEes or a New Systax—By Dr. J. 
W. Redfield. 25 cents. 


THe Uses ann ABUSES or AtR—with illustrations. A 
good book. 75 cents. 


Tux Privosopny or Spxctat. Provipgxces—A vision by 
A. J. Davis. 15 cents. 


Nature's Divine ReveLarions—A Voice to Mankind. 
Same author. $2,00. 


A Cnakr exhibiting an outline of the Progressive His- 
tory apa Approaching Destiny of the Race. Same author. 


ay . 


A Manvat or Macretism—lIncluding Galvanism, Elec- 
tro magnetism, &. &c., with 180 illustrations. $1,25. 


Tur Science or Human Lire—By Sylvester Graham, 
in two large I2mo. volumes. $3,00. 


Lectures To Youna Men on Cnasrirr. Same au- 
thor. 50 cents. 


Tnx PHILosopHY or GENERaTION—Its abuses, &c., by 
John B. Newman, M. D. 374 cents. 


LETTER To LAnixs IN FAVOR OF FemaLe Puysictana— 
By Samuel Gregory. 124 cents. 


LICENTIOUSNESS AND ITS Errects Trax BoDILY AND 
Mentat Heatta—By a physician, 124 cents. 

Facts AND IMPORTANT INFORMATION ron YounG Mx 
On the subject of Masturbation, Ke. 123 cents, 


Facts AND IMporTANT INFORMATION FoR Youxa Wo- 
mEeN—On the same subject. 124 cents. 


Facts ix HyproraTHY—A collection of cases. 123 cts. 


WaTeR Cure ror Destuitatep Younao Mex—Trans- 
lated from the German. 25 centa, 

It will be understuod by our agents that our discount on 
the above will be liberal, yet not the same ason ouR own 
publications. 

To obtain either or all of these works by return of the 
FIRST MatL, enclose the amount in a letter, and direct the 
same, POST PAID, to FOWLERS & WELLS, 

No. 131 Nassau Street, New-Y ork. 
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OONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENOE OF 
AN ALLOPATHIO DCOTOR—WNo. 4 


Foundation of Medicine—Medical Practice Derived from 
Brutes— American Practice Medical Knowledge among 
Savage Nations of the Old World—Application of Rem- 
edies—Priests the First Doctors—Negro Medicine—Gree- 
grees and Amulets—Turkish Talismane—Priest Physicians 
of Guiana—Practice of the Peri—Medicine in the Pacific 
Islands—Tytler’s Observations—Distrost of Oracle Su- 
perior Opportunities of Priests—Curative Vision — Pagan 
Worship among Christians—Egyptian Records of Cures— 
Source of Grecian Knowledge—Account of Chiron the 
Centaur—Pupils of Chiron—Esculapius and his Sons— Ac- 


count of Hippocrates. 


_Founpation os Merpicinez.— Whatever those 
arcumstances may have been, says a writer, that 
by their peculiar agency served to lay the first 
foundation of Pracrica, Mepicine in the world, 
it were now, perhaps, amidst the obecurity of 
distant ages, vain to inquire. Whatever they 
were, however—whether experiments blindly un- 
dertaken, under the anguish and pressure of dis- 
ease, discoveries afforded by accident, or, as some 
have alleged, observations made by men on the 
instincts of inferior animals, no fact in the history 
af buman knowledge seems better attested than 
that a proficiency in the arts of practical physic, 
far beyond the humble scope of their other attain- 
ments, forms a curious, and generally an unfailing 
trait, in the character of savages. 


Mepioat Practice Derven RON Bnurrs.— The 
dog, when sick, is often observed to eat a quan- 
tity of prickly grass, an expedient which seldom 

ils to answer all the purposes of an emetic. 
The apes of Abyssinia are reported to have, by 
trials on themselves, first exhibited to man the 
laxative quality of tl.e cassia fistula. It is said 
that the Pylli, a tribe inhabiting a district in- 
fested with venomous serpents, gained the art of 
pees themselves from their poisonous bites 

y observing the lower animals resort, when bit- 
ten, to a 5 herb, in whose virtues they 
discovered not only a perfect cure, when bitten, 
but also by an habitnal use of it a certain pre- 
ventive. Bruce tells us that the Arabs of Len- 
naad chew a root, and wash themselves with its 
infusion, and can thus handle and allow them- 
selves to be bitten, without danger, by either ecor- 
pon or viper. Don Pedro Vargus, a native of 

anta Fe, tells us, in his Memoir, drawn up in 
1791, that, by drinking a small portion of the 
juice of the Guaco-withy, and inoculating himself 
with it in various parts of the body, both himself 
and servants would venture into the open fields, 
and fearlessly seize hold of the largest and most 
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venomous serpents; they rarely biting, and even 
when they did, the wound being of no conse- 
quence. It was discovered by the Indians from 
having seen the serpent-hawk usually suck it be- 
fore attacking poisonous serpents, and then bat- 
tling them without injury. 

AMERICAN Pracricr.—It is considered that, de- 
barred as they were from the improvements of 
foreign intercourse, by immense seas and conti- 
nents inte d betwixt them and more civilized 
states, the Americans might be considered as af- 
fording a spectacle of shat the human inind is 
capable of attaining, when left to its own efforts, 
in the natural progress of men from rudeness to 
refinement. The first navigators to the shores of 
the New World describe the state of its medicine 
in terms of respect and admiration, and assert, in 
one voice, that not only had the aboriginal inhab- 
itants rendered themselves acquainted with a 
copious store of powerful simples, but had even 
atquired the more difficult art of applying them 
with skill and precision to the removal of numer- 
ous and formidable maladies. But perhaps the 
best proof afforded by the value of their remedies 
is the adeption of them by European doctors. 
For some of the choicest treasures of the Materia 
Medica, it is well known that the natives of the 
Old World are entirely indebted to those of the 
New,and the more obstinate diseases of civilized 
E have frequently pieeo to the powerful 
simples originally culled by savage hands, amidst 
the wilds and forests of America. History tells 
us of the recovery of Cortes by the skill of the 
Mexican physicians, after his own had failed, and 
1 0 of the Spanish captain, Gonsalvo Fer- 
ran 


MepicaL KNOwI RDG aMona SavacE Nations 
or THE OLD Won ID.— Various nations of the Old 
World have discovered a knowledge of medicinal 
herbs no less remarkable than those of the New. 
Most of the nations of the African coast deserve 
this praise. One of the native remedies of Kroo 
is the astringent and sweetish bark of the Kon- 
deletia Africana, employed among the Negroes 
for dysentery, and was found by Dr. Wittan to be 
extremely serviceable in diarrhœas, dysentery, 
ague, common fever, and sore throat. The Mad- 
acassees have also an ample list of medicine. 
The information possessed by the rude Asiatie 
communities has often astonished their more pol- 
ished visitants. Marsden tells us that the Suma- 
trans have a degree of knowledge in Botany that 
surprises a European. They are in general, and 
at a very early nge, acquainted not only with 
the names, but the qualities and properties of 
every shrub and herb amongst the exuberant 
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variety with which their islands are clothed. They 
distinguish the sexes of many plants and trees, 
and divide several of the genera into as many 
species as our professors. They have even named 
twelve varieties of fern. 


APPLICATION oF Remepizs.—The knowledge of 
the proper | pera of these herbs was also, 
according to Marsden, possessed in a high degree. 
Fevers, he adds, are treated among them with 
the hot bath; and if that fuil, after three or four 
trials, wita the cold affusion. Local pains and 
swellings they dissipate after a manner common 
to many rude nations; long-continued swellings 
by the application of watery steam to the naked 
body, covered up with many clothes; or, by sit- 
ting iu the sun at noon, wrapped up in a mat. 


Priests THE First Docrons.— The first prac- 
titioners of the healing art, in all cases, have ‘bees 
the priests, whose treatment was rude and bar- 
barous; and until it has been taken out of their 
hands, medicine has never made any progress. 
Savages look upon disease as a dispensation from 
an oftended God, and in accordance with this idea, 
the priest is called in to propitiate their deity 
by charms and incantations. From this, it can 
be perceived, that when a tribe has a medicine- 
man, whose office it is solely to administer to the 
siok, that tribe is advanciny in civilization. 
Necro Mepicine.—Dr. Winterbottom tells as, 
in his account of Sierra Leone, that when a per- 
son of consequence happens to be taken sick, he 
is immediately conveyed from his own residence 
to another town at some distance, to be farther 
from the effects of the witchcraft which is sup- 
posed to have been practiced upon him. If he 
does not soon recover in his new situation, a 
hut is built in the deepest recesses of some 
impenetrable forest, whither he is carried, the 
place of his retreat being known only to his 
confidential friends. The late king of Narmba- 
na, in his last illness, was removed to a small isl- 
and a few miles distant from his village. A 
semicircular piece of ground was cleared from 
the 1 only the larger trees being left 
standing, and the only avenue to it was defended 
by the most potent gree-grees that could be pro- 
cured. A small hut about eight or ten feet 
square, and about six feet high, was formed of 
stakes driven into the ground, the sides and roof 
being composed of grass and flags, neatly woven 
like a basket, but not so close as to prevent the 
access of light. Iu the midst was left standing 
the stem of a young tree, lopped about five feet 
from the ground, and upon the top of which was 
placed a gree-gree. The old king was laid upon 
mats spread open the ground, surrounded by his 
own family. one side stood the physician, 
(priest) who had in his hand a gree-gree of a 
very uncouth form, about four feet long and or- 
namented with bells and pieces of iron, which he 
occasionally jingled with much self-complacency, 
making a most distracting noise. A blister was 
applied to the patient, and medicines adminis- 
tered by Dr. Winterbottom ; but he tells us that 
despite of his endeavors, and the gree-gree of 


the attendant physician, the king died soon af- 
ter, much and deser redi lamented. 

GREE-GREES AND AMULETS.—What are called 
gree-grees in the above narrative, it may be re- 
marked, are a species of talisman, or idol, uni- 
versally in use among the whole Negro nations 
for all purposes of a divinity. They are found 
to be composed indifferently of any material 
whatever, as pieces of bone, cloth, wood or stones, 
according to the fancy of the priest, who then 
consecrates it. The priests sell them in great 
numbers to the people, particularly the military, 
5 that they can be so fashioned as to 

efend any part of the purchaser against the 
danger of wounds, casualties, and disease. An- 
other name for the same class of objects is 
Fetish, derived from a Portuguese word, meaning 
witch. In the West Indies they are known un- 
der the name of Obi. Many of the Obi men 
employ the most powerful remedies in their prac- 
tice, using the obi merely to insure success. 


TorkisH TaLisman.—This belief in the power 
of the gree-grees is not confined to the Pagan 
Negroes, for the Mahometans bestow equal faith 
on certain texts of the Koran when worn about 
the person. Nor are some of our own country- 
men exempt from the same superstition at the 
present time, for fortune-telling and exorcising 
disease is even at the present day a thriving 
business. Lord Bacon says that if a man wear 
a bone ring or planet seal, strongly believing 
that by that means he might obtain his mis- 
tress, or that it would preserve him unhurt at 
sea or in battle, it would probably make him 
more active and lese timid; as the audacity they 
would inspire would conquer and bind weaker 
minds in the execution of a perilous duty. 


Priest Paysicians or Goraxa.— Bancroft gives 
an amusing account of the peii or priest physi- 
cians of Guiana. Of their cures, the principal in- 
strument is a large calabash freed from the seeds, 
and internal spongy substance in which there is 
a variety of small circular holes made in differ- 
ent parts of the shell, which is likewise painted 
in various colors. Within the shell are put sev- 
eral small white stones, which are a species of 
agates, and on this account are held in supersti- 
tious veneration by the laity among the Indians, 
who durst not even touch them. To these are 
added a great number of small pea-like seeds 
variegated with small black and yellow spots, 
which, as is commonly believed by the Indiana, 
will occasion the teeth to fall out if chewed. A 
long round piece of wood is then run through the 
middle of the shells from end to end by means of 
two holes properly made, so that each end of the 
stick extends about a foot beyond the calabash, 
The largest end affords a handle, and the other 
is ornamented with a string of beautiful feathers 
of various colors, wound on the stick in spiral 
circles. 


Practice or tHe Peu.— With this magic shell 
the Peii begins his nocturnal exorcism about 
ten o'clock in the evening, having first darkened 
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the room and made every one quit it except his 
patient. He then rattles his shell by turning it 
slowly in a circular direction, at the same time 
singing a supplication to the Yowahoo, which, 
as well as the motion of the shell, is repeated un- 
til midnight, when the Peii pretends to have an 
interview with the Yowahoo, and at the same 
time two apparently distinct voices may be al- 
ways overheard by any person who has the curi- 
osity to listen, cules it happens to rain at the 
time, when the Peii immediately tpones his 
incantation to the next evening. What passes at 
these interviews is unintelligible even to the In. 
dian laity themselves; but the Peii makes a re- 
port conformable to his conjectures concerning the 
event of his patient’s disorder, though usually in 
a doubtful style. 

MeEpIcInE IN THE Paciric Istanps.—So low are 
the Pacific Islanders in the scale of civilization that 
the only physic is found in the hands of the 
priests, who seem to have little idea of the value 
of any kind of simples, relying mostly upon in- 
tercession with the gods to cure their patients. 


Trri.xR's Opsxrvations.—Tytler remarks that 
all savage nations have a pharmacy of their own 
equal, in general, to their wants. Luxury creating 
new diseases, requires a profounder knowledge of 
medicine and of the animal economy. Savages 
are often eminently skillful in the knowledge of 
the virtues of plants in the cure of diseases, and 
are very dexterous in the treatment of wounds. 
But without the knowledge of the internal struc- 
ture of the body, medicine can hardly deserve 
the name of a science. 


Distrust or Oractes.—It has been well said, 
that the Pagan priests dared not altogether, in 
their treatment of disease, trust to the inspiration 
of their deities. Obliged by their sacred function 
not only to foretell the issue, but also to prescribe 
a cure for distempers, a powerful motive would 
arise for rendering themselves acquainted in the 
most complete manner possible with all the 


physic of the age. 

SUPERIOR Opportunities oF Prrests.—For this 
purpose, facilities awaited the priesthood not 
easily accessible to other men. The temple: of 
the gods over whose service they presided were 
the perpetual resort of the sick; in the multitude 
of cases that presented themselves, observation, 
stimulated by interest, might readily acquire no 
mean information regarding the modes of ter- 
minating, and principal symptoms incident to,a 
variety of diseases; and the necessity incumbent 
on the sacerdotal office of dictating medical re- 
sponses from the holy shrine, might in time lead 
to such a knowledge of the powers of medicine, 
as was sufficient for the cure and alleviation of 
many of those maladies they were in the daily 
habit of contemplating. 


Curative Visions —It was customary for pa- 
tients to repose during the night in many of the 
Pagan temples, in order that they might be at 
hand to receive the medical admonitions of the 
divinity. This practice is found to have prevail- 


ed at the fanes of Esculapius, Isis, Serapis, Bac- 
chus, Pluto, and Proserpine. The prescription 
was usually cominunicated during a dream or 
vision; and s0 Lay had this method become, 
that it continued long after physic had grown up 
into a separate profession. Aristophanes, ridi- 
culing it, says, that it was customary for the 
priests to dress themselves in the habiliments of 
their deity, and deliver in his person such medi- 
cal directions as seemed necessary for their pa- 
tients. The sick, on the other hand, though 
they perceived the cheat, said nothing, and if not 
asleep, pretended to be so. In severe cases re- 
sort was had to superior deities, and for a while 
Apollo was celebrated above the other Greek 
divinities. 

Pacan Worsuip aMone Cueistians.—St. Gre- 
gory, bishop of Tours, speaking of the efficacy of 
pilgrimages to the tombs of the saints, says that 
any person, filled with faith, coming near their 
tombs and praying, will be speedily cured of 
whatever illness may befall iheni. Some, he 
adds, affirm that the saints appear to them in 
the night, while sleeping by their tombs, and in 
their dreams reveal the proper remedies. Fabri- 
cius states that he eaw in Padua country people 
who were going to the church of St. Anthony for 
the purpose of obtaining salutary visions during 
their sleep. He tells us that these doings exact- 
ly resemble the old pagan worship. That, in 
truth, in his day, the churches of saints were re- 
sorted to to receive the same kind of revelations 
for curing disease. 


EorPrIAx Recorps or Cures.—In the Egyptian 
temples, an account of each vision was engrav- 
ed on the walls of the temple, to instruct those 
who wished in practical medicine. We will 
quote one:—A blind soldier, named Valurius, 
after consulting the god, received for answer, 
Go into the temple, mix the blood of a white 
fowl with honey, and wash your eyes with it dur- 
ing three days. He recovered his sight, and 
thanked the god before the people. 


Source or Grecian KNOWIIDOR— The medical 
knowledge known to the Greeks was obtained 
from Egypt. The distinguished Orpheus, who 
added so much to the stores of mankind in med- 
icine, was at one time a pupil of the priests of 
Egypt, who had four great scl cols of philosophy, 
of which Memphis, where he studied, was one. 
Pythagoras studied at Thebes; Plato at Helio- 
polis, the Orr of Scripture; and at the fourth, Sais, 
Solon resided. Apollo, and his son Esculapius, 
were the principal medical gods of the Greeks. 


Account or Catron tHE CENTAUn.— Chiron is 
reckoned the great father of medicine in Greece, 
an honor to which he may justly lay claim, as 
even Esculapius himeelf was his pupil. This il- 
lustrious chieftain is known in history as the 
Centaur, so named because be was by the poets 
fabled to have been half horse, half man, a fic- 
tion probably arising from an opinion current in 
antiquity, that his countrymen, the Thessalians, 
were the first inhabitants of Europe who reclaim- 
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ed the horse from his wild state, and tamed him 
for the use of man. Chiron. discovered the vir- 
tues of the greater and lesser Centaury, which 
derives its name from him. 


Porits or OHmOR— EscoLArros AND HIS Sons.— 
Of the pupils of Chiron, the first in medical repu- 
tation was Esculapius. He, like his master, was 
a prince of Thessaly, and one of the heroes who 
embarked in the expedition of the Argonauts, as 
his two sons, Podalerius and Machaon, engaged 
afterward in the cause of Greece against Troy. 
He extended medicine far beyond the bounds of 
Chiron, and was not only deeply conversant in 
the surgery of his age, the knowledge of external 
medicaments, and the art of incisions, but is rep- 
resented to have pushed his researches into a 
more difficult department of healing, the discov- 
ery of the causes of disease, a branch of the pro- 
fession little cultivated among the other rude and 
warlike chieftains of Greece. In after times his 
medical fame far eclipsed that of all other heroes 
of the heroic ages. He was early invested by 
the people with divine attributes, though the 
precise era of his apotheosis is unknown, and no 
other god of antiquity could compare with him 
in eminence. The adoration of the divinity of 
Cos (the place of his residence) is observed to 
have flourished during a long succession of ages, 
and to have continued with unabated splendor 
till the final overthrow of the Greek and Roman 
Polytheism, at that memorable era when the 
empire of the East exchanged, at the command of 
Constantine, the old gods of ism for the 
new saints of a spurious Christianity. 


Account or Hirrocrates.—After the death of 
Esculapius, his sons, to whom he had communi- 
cated his knowledge, succeeded him in expound- 
ing and practicing medicine, and after them it 
still continued in the family, who finally estab- 
lished medical schools. The twelfth in descent 
from Esculapius was Hippocrates, the greatest 
probably of the whole race of doctors, before and 
since. He elevated medicine into the rank of a 
science by generalizing the facts and information 
that had accumulated up to his time. His wri- 
tings are even now studied with profit and inter- 
est. It is probable that he took advantage of 
the Six Sacrep Books or Tot, by which the 
Egyptian practitioner was obliged to regulate his 
conduct. Provided these were followed, no blame 
was incurred, even if the patient died; but if de- 

arted from in the least, and the case ended 

F tally, the doctor's own life was the forfeit. 
Aristotle mentions a law of Egypt, which says 
that no physician should purge or move the 
bowels before the fourth day, unless he chose to 
do so at his own risk. 


Nimerr thousand patients are annually receiv- 
ed into the hospitalsin Paris. Fourteen thousand 
old and infirm are supported in the infirmaries. 
Five thousand foundlings are taken care of in 
the public institutions, and twenty-three thousand 
are sent out tonurse. Thirty thousand indigent 


families also receive assistance. 
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A POSITION DEFINED, 
OR REASONS FOR BECOMING A WATER-CURE PHYSICIAN. 
BY THOMAS L. NIOHOLS, M.D. 


Monx than fifteen years ago I studied Medi- 
cine, and attended my first course of lectures at 
the Medical Department of Dartmouth College, 
when its Faculty boasted a Muzzy and an Otr- 
VER. As pupil and assistant of one of the most 
able and successful Allopathic physicians I ever 
knew, (I refer to Dr. M. R. Woopsory, now of 
Sanbornton, N. H.,) I saw something better than 
the common routine of regular practice ; but, in- 
terested as I was in many departments of medi- 
cal science, medical practice had no charms for 
me. It was a dark and devious way, in which I 
saw but a few gleams of light, and in which the 
wisest men I knew „seemed to blunder upon 
their successes, and could seldom give a reason 
for their conclusions. From the observation of 
the past fifteen years, during which time I have 
naturally taken an interest in subjects connected 
with my early studies, I became more and more 


convinced that Allopathic Medicine is unphiloso- 


j 


| 


phical in its principles, and terribly disastrous in 
its practice. 

It was only when I became acquainted, first 
by reading, and during the two past years, by 
observation and practice, with the WarRR-Conk, 
that my early chosen profession took on new 
charms, and I resolved to complete the course of 
study I so long ago commenced under happy 
auspices. I selected for my teachers in Medicine 
and Surgery the learned and illustrious Profes- 
sors of the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of New York; and, after attending nearly 
five hundred lectures and cliniques, I sec no rea- 
son to repent my choice. I know of no more 
thorough and earnest teacher of Anatomy than 
the venerable GRANVILLE SHARE Pattison, who 
has been for forty years a professor of his favor- 
ite science in both hemispheres, and whose vigor 


and enthusiasm seem to increase with his declin- 


ing years. VALENTINE Morris doubtless the first 


of living operative surgeons, and the same facul- 
ties of mind which make him an adroit and suc- 
cessful operator, also render his teachings too 
clear and interesting ever to be forgotten. It is 
im pow ble not to respect the laborious research 
and erudition of Martyn Payne, Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica, 
The chair of Chemistry is filled by Professor 
Joux W. Draper, who, in the department of or- 
ganic Chemistry, has probably no superior in the 
world. The very important chair of Obstet- 
rics is filled with great credit by Dr. G. S. Bep- 
FORD, a thorough and pains taking teacher, and 
a general favorite with the students, and whose 
views on many subjects are much in advance of 


the text - books of Midwifery. I have reserved 


the Professor of Theory and Practice, Dr. Samvex 
H. Dickson, to be mentioned last, that I may 


the more fully express my sense of his learning, 


his philosophical spirit, his liberality, and the 


tone of sincere honesty and genuine chivalry of 
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feeling, which render him an honor to the profes- 
sion and to the University. Nor can I, without 
ingratitude, pass over unnoticed the admirable 
demonstrator of Anatomy, Dr. Dagsa, whose 
teachings in the dissecting-room, and daily careful 
and unwearied examinations in Anatomy and 
Surgery, contribute so much to the progress of 
the student, and the credit of their final exami- 
mations; and these examinations, let me say, 
though of necessity brief, were, in my case at 
least, and I presume in all cases, searching, thor- 
ough, and practical. Thus much, at present, for 
my Alma Mater. 

Having completed my course of studies, ac- 
cording to law, I received at the late commence- 
ment, from the honorable Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, that parchment scroll, bearing the broad 
seal and signatures of “ Cancellarius, Concilium 
et Professores,” which confers upon me all the 
rights, honors, and privileges appertaining to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and then and 
there I solemnly took upon myself the duties 
and responsibilities of that sacred trust. 

I am not of those who undervalue the science 
taught in Universities. I regret that it is insuffi- 
cient ; but euch as it is, I receive it gladly. Its 
very errors aid my perception of the truth; and 
the right way never seems so precious as when 
we contrast it with the wrong. I do not say a 
man may not be a successful practitioner of hy- 
dropathy without having taken his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine; but I do aver that the more 
one knows of the anatomy and pathology of tbe 
human system; the more he knows even of Al- 
lopathic therapeuties, the better qualified he 
must be to treat disease upon the principles of 
true science. 

And now the purport of this article may begin 
to be apparent. It has seemed necessary for me, 
not to make an apology for the couree I anr tak- 
ing, but to explain why, being a thorough convert 
to Hydropathy, I should take my diploma from 
an Allopathic University; or why, having gradu- 
ated as a regular physician, I should adopt the 
practice of Hydropathy. I will endeavor to ex- 
plain both these seeming inconsistencies. 

Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure, means more 
than giving sick people baths. Names are not 
things, and both of these names are very deficient 
in meaning. The agents of Hydropathy are all 
the elements of nature, which bear a vital rela- 
tion to the human constitution; they are those 
most intimately connected with all the phenoin- 
ena of life. The elements of life are air, water, 
food, heat, cold, electricity, and others less under- 
stood. Anatomy, physiology, and pathology 
teach us the structure of the human system, the 
nature of its healthy processes, and the dis- 
eases to which it is liable. Chemistry opens to 
us the vast domain of nature, and makes us ac- 
quainted with the elements in which we “live, and 
move, and have our being.“ When all these are 
understood, a true philosophy teaches us how to 
apply these principles to the two grand objects 
of medical science, the preservation of health, 
and the cure of disease ; and it is this philosophy, 
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in its broadest sense and its widest application, 
which has received the designation of Hydropa- 
thy, or the Water-Cure. 

And I, with an entire belief in, and some theo- 
retical knowledge of, and experience in Water- 
Oure, have graduated at the University of New 
York, simply because the science in which I de- 
sired to perfect myself could be nowhere so 
well acquired as at that and similar institutions. 
We may have, at some future time, a Hydropa- 
thic College, but Iam by no means satisfied that, 
even in that case, an Allopathic course would 
not be desirable, for noday passed, in my attend- 
ance of the late course of lectures, in which I 
did not gather useful hints in Water-Cure, from 
the very errors and absurdities of the drug treat- 
ment. The moet scientific and eclectic treat- 
ment of disease, as given by Professor Dickson, 
threw a flood of light upon the superior methods 
of Hydropathy. ‘lhe dry lectures on Materia 
Medica, in which were described the properties 
of all the poisons of the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, were full of interest and instruction to one 
who had learned that every good effect they were 
ever hoped to produce, could be brought about 
promptly, safely, and effectually by the agents 
and processes of Water-Cure. I hold, therefore, 
that a thorough hydropathic education must in- 
clude a full course of Medicine and Surgery, and 
a knowledge of the principles and results of all 
other systems. As long as we are obliged to 
grapple with errore, we must understand what 
we combat. To denounce Allopathy without un- 
derstanding it, would be too closely copying those 
who cry “quackery ” upon ey Hydro- 
pathists are refurmers, and it seems highly ne- 
cessary that they should have a thorough under- 
standing of the abuses they seek to reform. 

It will be seen that my first explanation in- 
volves much of the second. Being a Hydro- 
pathist, I have etudied Allopathy, because both 
systems of practice recognize the same funda- 
mental sciences—studying Allopathy, I practice 
Hydropathy, because I find it of immeasurable 
superiority. I find no new anatomy, no new 

hysiology, no principles of „ which 
have not been recognized by the most learned 
N no diseases which have not been 
minutely and carefully described by Allopathic 
writers. Thus far we go in company, and it is 
only at the bed-side of the sick, and after our 
diagnosis is made, that we are forced to part. 
Here the Allopathist, finding symptoms of a dis- 
ordered circulation, takes out his lancet and pro- 
ceeds to bleed the patient; an operation never 
needful, always hurtful, and often fatal. The 
hydropathist restores the equilibrium of the cir- 
culation by agencies more rapid and effectual 
than the lancet, leaving the patient all his vital- 
ity to combat disease. 

The Allopathist finds a system filled with the 
poison of scrofula, and he proceeds to add the 
equally potent poisons of calomel, or corrosive 
a A or arsenic, in the vague hope that 
somehow one poison will expel the other, and 
then get out itself. In such a case, the scientific hy- 
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dropathist calls into aid the elements of health ; 
he brings the depurative organs into action, and 
washes the diseasing matter from the system. 
Every drug every potent article in the Materia 
Medica of Allopathy, is a poison, and as 
such, in large or anall dose, exerts a diseasing in- 
fiuence upon the system. Of this there is no ques- 
tion—it is on all hands admitted—and the whole 
practice of Allopathy is confessedly a choice be- 
tween evils. It professes to cure a greater evil 
by producing a less, but in practice, too often, this 
rule is reversed, or one evil is added to an- 
other. 

In Hydropathy, on the other hand, there is no 
tampering with evils They are all rejected, 
and only beneficent agencies are invoked: We 
neither bleed, nor madden, nor stupefy, nor intox- 
icate—in a word, we do not poison. We cleanse, 

urify, and strengthen. We restore the vital 
unctions to their natural harmony and their high- 
eat vigor. 

In Allopathic practice, when one medicine is 
given to act upon a disease, another is given to 
counteract the effect of the first, and so on, until 
the patient, feeble and exhausted from the actions 
and reactions of a whole series of poisons, is left 
at last, with just the breath of life remaining, to 
get well by the action of what vital power bleed- 
ings and medication have spared him. 

In Hydropathy, the healing processes of nature 
are aided from the beginning, and the recovery is 
a essai rapid. 

ut I need not prolong this comparison. I have 
adopted Hydropathy, and I reject Allopathy, be- 
cause that after a study, observation, and expe- 
rience of both systems, I am bound in conscience 
to prefer the best; nor can I make any hotch- 
potch of so-called Eclecticism. The only Eclec- 
ticiem an honest man can practice is to choose the 
good and reject the bad. Some drugs are worse 
than others, but they are all bad. and I reject 
them all, as not only useless, but always and of 
necessity injurious, and’ only to be used where 
better agents cannot be obtained, and where one 
is under the necessity of making a choice of evils 
—tbe very foundation of allopathic practice 
Some agents and processes in Water · Cure are 
more effectual than others, but they are all good, 
as indicated, and I adopt them as the best that 
science has given us. in this matter I can make 
no see acta I cheerfully admit that Ho- 
mceopathy is an advance upon Allopathy. It is 


better to take a poison in infinitesimal doses, than 


in allopathic quantities. Undoubtedly, I would 
sooner take or give the billionth of a grain of 
enlomel or arsenic than ten grains of one, or the 
sixteenth of a grain of the other—but I see no 
reason why I should prescribe either. 

I adopt Hydropathy fully, on the highest prin- 
ciple of Medical Ethics, that first of all, I should 


do my patient no harm; and secondly, that I 1 


hould do him all the good in my power. Now 
Allopathy does harm continually and always. 
G may come out of it, or come in spite of it; 
but I am convinced that its general effect is to in- 
crease human suffering and shorten human life. 


| 
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Homceopathy does little harm with its medicines, 
much good with its sympathy and regimen, and 
leaves nature a chance to do her work as she can. 
Neither of these could ever satisfy me; but in 
Hydropathy I find agents and influences at once 
potent and beneficent. Art here is the real hand- 
maid of nature, and the truly scientific practition- 
er of Water-Cure preserves health, and restores it 
with the useʻof those elements on which exist- 
ence itself depende. 
After the sincere tribute of respect and grati- 
tude which I have felt constrained to pay to the 
poreon under whose auspicious guidance I 
ave completed the regular course of medical ed- 
ucation, I may be permitted to say a word of 
those to whom I am indebted for my knwledge 
of Water-Cure. Almost my first knowledge of it 
was derived from the celebratad letter of Sir En- 
warp Lyrron Butwemr, the novelist, whose de- 
scription of his own recovery from hopeless pros- 
tration, at the eprings of Malvern, made a strong 
impression upon me. In my profession as editor, 
I read all that appeared in the papers on the sub- 
ject with great interest,and I am also much in- 
debted to the zea] and industry of Dr. Snxw, who 
has been greatly instrumental in introducing a 
knowledge ef Water-Cure into the United States. 
The works of Jonnson, WILSON, Roussx, and es- 
pecially of Guiry, I have found full of instruc- 
tion 
But it was not until my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Masry S. Gove, and her writings, that I gave the 
subject of hydropathy any serious study. I found in 
her a thorough understanding of the principles and 
practice of the Water-Cure in its purest and highest 
sense. A thorough anatomist, a profound physi- 
ologist, and a woman of remarkable philosophic 
powers, she had penetrated more deeply the 
mysteries of life than any one I bad ever seen, 
or whose works were familiar to me; and when 
our acquaintance and friendship grew into the 
more intimate relation of marriage, I saw in her 
daily practice the results of the science of health 
and life which she, more than all others, had un- 
fulded to me, and in the application of which her 
clear judgment was aided by a remarkable intui- 
tion. It was impossible to see as I saw, day after 
day, and week after week, the most seemingly 
hopeless and incurable diseases—thoee which for 
years had defied every system of medicine, yield- 


ing and giving place to the animation and vigor 
| of health, without wishing to understand how 


such miracles were accomplished. I applied 
myself to the study of the principles of 15 
pathy, and in their light the science of medicine 
took on a new aspect. In observing, and, in 
some cases, assisting in, her daily practice, and 
in revising through the press her recently published 
“Experience in Water- Cure,“ I became fully 
acquainted with the remarkable results of ber 
science and skill. I resolved to make the art of 
healing my future profession, and with that view, 
I completed my long intermitted etudies—with 
that view I enter the ranks of Water-Cure. 

With these explanations of the course I am 
taking, which may be due both to the medical 
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profession and the public, I have a few words to 
add, in regard to the professional course I have 
marked out for myself. The first object of every 
physician should be the ahaa of disease, and 
the promotion of public health. We are not paid 
for this, indeed, and more shame and blame to 
society that we are not. If prevention is better 
than cure, it is better worth paying for. But this 
does not alter our moral obligations; and I shall 
steadily and earnestly labor for this object, as I 
have done in years past. It is my design to lec- 
ture and write on Public Health and the Water- 
Cure, and to “take the stump” in this basis of 
all reform movements. 

The Water- Cure is yet to achieve some of its 
most brilliant triumphs in the field of surgery, and 
I wish to give epecial attention to that depart- 
ment, feeling sure that limbs and lives could every 
day be saved, were surgeons aware of the simple 
and effectual means of commanding inflamma- 
tion and arresting morbid action, afforded by the 
Water-Cure. 

In a great city, few, comparatively, can enjoy 
Water-Cure treatment in expensive establish- 
ments, but all may have it at home, under judi- 
cious direction, and I hope, ere long, that public 
and private charity will furnish Water-Cure hospi- 
tals in which the poor may be treated gratui- 
tously, and at such moderate rates as to be within 
the reach of humble means. 

With such views and hopes, I enlist in the 
cause of Water-Cure, in the earnest faith that 
the time is approaching, when general intelligence 
in regard to the laws of life will render our pro- 
fession an institution of the Past. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DRUGGING,. 


THE ADHESION OF INDURATED MUCUS TO THE WALLS 
OF THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RAUSSE, BY C. H. MEEKER. 


Ix behalf of the fact, that in many diseases mu- 
cus deposits itself on certain tracts of the folds 
of the alimentary canal. and there gradually 
hardens, the water-cure has afforded proofs, 
against which no unprejudiced and im partial per- 
son can entertain a doubt. It is possible that 
facts appertaining hereunto have been already 
confirmed by dissection, and noted in some works 
of the physicians, In the elaboration of this 
treatise, I had not time to subject all pathologi- 
cal and toxologieal works relating thereto to a 
strict examination, and must, therefore, in the 
argument in question, restrict myself in this in- 
stance to practical results taken from the Water- 
Cure, and to physiological analogies. 

The most material and palpable evidence that 
foreign matters may lie fora length of time ad- 
hering firmly to the folds of the stomach and in- 
testines, was afforded me by the effect of the 
treatment in my own case. In earliest child- 
hood { was dosed in a perfectly unheard-of man- 
ner day after day, for years together, with consti- 

ting medicines, and especially with laudanum. 

e consequence of this medicinal mal-treatment 
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was, as it exhibited itself in the Water-Cure, that 
all the medicaments, or indeed the greater part 
of all the medicaments taken by me, had depos- 
ited themselves upon the foldings of the stomach 
and bowels, in gradually-indurating mucus. In 
a vomiting crisis of unexampled length, I have, 


j by vomiting and purging, again ejected all kinds 
0 


medicaments which I have ever taken, and in 
so doing have again tasted, in the most indubita- 
ble manner, medicaments of the most marked 
character. This circumstance is indeed such as 
occurs but rarely in the Water-Cure, still it is by 
no means an isolated case. In my establishment 
a year never passes in which at least some pa- 
tients do not have vomiting crises, during which 
they have again plainly tasted medicines previ- 
ously taken, and indeed medicines which they 
had in part taken many years before. I could 
substantiate these facts by the declarations of 
various patients, were it desired; I omit it only 
because similar phenomena have long since been 
experienced in other Water-Cure establishments. 
The physicians can object least of all to the evi- 
dence of the sensation of taste, because they, in 
their own science, in regard to medicines of 
marked smell or taste, have conceded to these 
two senses a power of discrimination valid before 
the forum of science. But still one other objec- 
tion can be rightfully made by persons conversant 
with the matter, against the idea that the vom- 
iting of medicinal substances, plainly perceptible 
to the taste, is proof that these stuffs have until 
then lain in the folds of the stomach, or in general, 
in the cavity of the stomach. For it is a fact 
long since determined, that many medicaments 
from other points of application besides the stom- 
ach produce purging and vomiting, and manifest 
excitat on of the taste of the applied medica- 
ment. Kaimer caused an incision to be made in 
the upper 7 of his arm, penetrating to the 
muscles, and introduced thereinto two grains of 
tartar emetic In an hour and a half there en- 
sued nausea, ill-feelings, and in two hours vomit- 
ing seven times in rapid succession. (Horn’s Ar- 
chives of Medical Experience, 1816, vol. 5, pages 
924-39.) Croton oil rubbed in the abdomen pro- 
duces purging, without exercising any local effect 
on that part of the intestines where it is applied . 
In the Medico-Chirurgical Journal, 84th volume, 
1881, it is reported that American physicians ap- 
plied rhubarb to the mutilated 1 85 of an am- 
B leg, and that on the ſollowing day vio- 

ent purging ensued, combined with a bitter and 
nauseous taste in the mouth. When the patient 
was given a little rhubarb to take into the mouth, 
he recognized immediately the taste as being the 
same which be had experienced after the said ap- 
plication to the stump of the leg. 

After the decisions above mentioned, the vom- 
iting of medicinal stuffs, which had been takena 
length of time before, is still no proof that these 
stuffs had lain till then in the bide, and conse- 
5 in the cavity of the stomach. They may 
possibly bave lain in any organ, and after their 
disengagement by the Water-Cnre have been 
carried through the circulation in part into the 
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stomach, and in contact with the nerves of taste. 
I am, however, able to adduce proofs which ad- , 
mit of no doubt as to the adhesion of hardened 
mucus in the cavity of tbe folds of the stomach, 
and, indeed, I borrow the first proof from my own | 
above-cited Water-Cure, the further result of | 
which I have now to relate. After I bad in that | 
vomiting crisis already ejected uantities of | 
mucus and substances of decidedly the taste of | 
uinine, I felt one day in vomiting a hairy mass 
rise through the oesophagus into my mouth; at 
which time I recognized plainly the taste of ships 
soup, smelling of rancid oil, which I had taken 
on a sea-voyage about three years previously. As 
is known, the ship's cooks are not very nice in the 
exercise of their art, and as I had to share with 
all my traveling companions a very mean fare, : 
it frequently happened that we constrained our- 
selves forcibly to swallow the most disagreeable | 
foods and sou Particularly at that dinner, the | 
taste of which I experienced again in my vomit- | 
ing crisis, a black soup was served us, which I 
forced down as hastily as possible, at the same 
time remarking to my companions that it resem- | 
bled the black soup of the Spartans. In swallow- 
ing this liquid, I felt that a hairy mass was swal- | 
| 
| 


lowed with it, but was not able, however, to draw 
it out again. That day at sea had long since de- 
arted from out my memory, when in the vom- | 

iting crisis I ejected this hairy substance. I took 

-it out of the baein and laid it in the oven of a 
heated stove, still supposing that it must be a 
mat of hair. When I examined the dried mass, 
I found it to be a small lump of oakum saturated 
in rancid linseed oil. For although the mat of 
oakum was quite dried out, still it emitted a pen- 
etrating smell of rancid linseed oil. Ihave care- 
fully preserved this relic of my vomiting crisis; | 


that pernicious substances may fix themselves 
and lie for years in weak and ruined digestive 


| 
it is an absolutely undeceiving proof of the truth, 
| 


or untruth of the matter of fact in question. Con- 
sequently, entire credibility must be conceded to 
their declarations, as well in a moral as in a ju- 
dicial point of view. I could, were it not an un- 
necessary repetition, add to these two letters still 
a good number of others of a similar purport. I 
myself have experienced it in my own person. 
It has been decided with certainty, and is undis- 
puted by physicians and chemists, that such mu- 
cous substances as have a firm and manifest 
structure, and consequently are neither half nor 
entirely fluid, and which have lost the power to be- 
come normally mucus again on being moistened 
with water, must have been quite exsiccated, old 
and indurated mucous masses. I have not been 
able to produce by solution thereof in water the 
original and fluid mucous substance, and have, 
to my great satisfaction and the fullest corrobora- 
tion of my views, afterward found in Berchleus, 
that mucus, when quite exsiccated, can only be 
dissolved by adding alkali tothe water, but never 
by water alone. Hence, then, it follows that the 
mucus ejected during a vomiting crisis, having a 
visible structure and insoluble in water, must al - 
ready have been entirely dried out previously in 
the inside of the body. This mucus cannot, there- 
fore, be such as is freshly secreted from the glands 
during the act of vomiting, or shortly before. 

Since it is only at times that atmospheric air 
occurs in the stomach, and even then but in small 
quantity, it must require a long time so to exsic- 
cate the mucus as to impart to it the property of 
insolubility in water. 

The very many old mucous masses evomited 
during Water-Cures which I have seen, had very 
various forms and structures; in part they con- 
sisted of long tape-like strings, in part of umpe 
of coarse tissue knitted in and in each other, in 
part of net-like forms, with latitudinal and lon- 4 
gitudinal threads adhering together. The color, 
which comprehended the most various shades— 


organs, That these and all heterogeneous sub- || bluish, greenish, blackish, whitish, yellowish, 


etances deposited in the body lose nothing of 
their chemical properties, and consequently also 
none of their peculiar odor, is evident from this, 
that they are enveloped in gradually-indurating 
mucus, and consequently that no solvent element 
can produce any effect upon them. 

To this recorded fact of the ejected string of 
oakum, a refutation cannot otherwise be pro- 
duced than by declaring my deposition to be a 
fabrication. Against this, indeed, I can bring no 
legal proof; I had not engaged a notary and two 
witnesses during my crisis. But I can allege 
other demonstrable facts, which evidence, with 
indisputable force, the deposition of hardened 
mucus upon the folds of the digestive canals. In 
the vomiting crises in the Water-Cure, to wit, 
besides mucus of fluid and unconstrued sub- 
stance, there is also always ejected mucous fibres 
and mucous tissue of plastic structure. I refer, 
then, back to the two letters,* which I have pub- 
lished in another volume. Both writers are not 
in the most remote degree interested in the truth 


* Letters published in the Errors of Physicians, ke. 


— 


but most frequently brownish, and particularly 
gray ish. — the variousness of all these colors to- 


| gether, can only be explained by the variousness 


of the color which the medicaments had which 
elicited the mucus, and these were enveloped 
therein. Some of these colors can be explained 
by the secretions of the bile. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 


| A WORD TO WATER PATIENTS ON HOUSEHOLD 


TREATMENT. 


BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 


Tue writer has always maintained that the 
Water-Cure is eminently a pomestio treatment. 
No method ever known by man can at all com- 
pare with it in this ng ia Water, powerful as 
it is for good or for harm, accordingly as it is 
used, may be so far comprehended by persons of 
ordinary capacity, that they can apply it in the 
vast majority of cases, both with safety and pos- 
itive good. Indeed, it requires a great degree of 
awkwardness in its application, for one to do any 
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great harm. I think I have made the methods of 
bathing so pan in the Water-Cure Manual, that 
all who will read them carefully, may practice 
safely upon themselves, ia a great variety of ca- 
sea. I would not, however, be understood as af- 
firming that no physicians are ever needed ; on 
the contrary, every well-regulated society does 
and must have those in its midst, whose business 
ìt is to obtain their earnings from the misfortunes 
of mankind. ' 

I must earnestly recommend, as I have often 
done before, that all persons, however ob- 
scure may be their position or calling, do, by all 
means in their power, acquaint themselves with 
the advantages and the blessings of this most 
abundant, most powerful, and best of all reme- 
dies on the face of the earth—PURE WATER. 

It has often been objected that water treat- 
ment costs too much at the establishments. It 
must necessarily be expensive at such institu- 
tions, so long as states and benevolent societies 
do nothing to forward its spread. The expen- 
siveness of the Water-Oure at the establishments, 
then, is an argument for its employment as a HOME 
remedy. 

_ It has also been said that hydropathic physi- 
cians charge too high a price for their services, 
I think I may safely say, that there are a num- 
ber of water practitioners in the United States 
who have given more advice gratis than fer pay ; 
and certainly I think no water practitioner ever 
received a FEE, however small, by letter, without 
promptly giving the necessary advice. 

It is said, “The laborer is worthy of his hire; 
and that “time is money,” most men are com- 

lled to understand. Let me suggest, then, in 

half of hydropathic practitioners generally, 
that those patients who write for advice pay for 
$4 Pay for it not exorbitantly, but in accordance 
with your means. If you are in reality poor, 
and not able to buy or beg money for tea, coffee, 
tobacco, spirits, &c., let some responsible friend, 
the minister, postmaster, magistrate, or doctor 
write for you, and be assured no true hydropa- 
thist will send you away empty. 

For the benefit and instruction of those who 
wish to consult a physician by letter, the fol- 
lowing list of questions will aid them in making 
out an intelligent description of any individual 
case :— 

1. Age. sex, and occupation or profession? 2. Mar- 
ried or single? 3. Weight, height, and bodily conformation ? 
4. Color of eyes, hair, and complexion? 5. Progenitors and 
near relations long or short-lived? 6. Were they consamp- 
tive or otherwise 1 7. Were you vaccinated, when, and with 
what effect? 8. What have been your diseases? 9. What 
medicines taken ? 10. Have you had any secret disease, and, 
if so, what? 11. What modicine or medicines for it? 12. 
Have you suffered from the tice of solitary vice? 13. 
In what way or ways? 14. Haye there been sexual excesses 
of any kind? 15. Have you seminal weakness? 16. Sem- 
inal discharges, and how often? 17. If a female, have you 
leuoorrhœa or the whites? 18. For how long atime? 19. Fall- 
ing of the womb, and how long? 20. Piles or hemorrhoids, 
and of what character 7 21. For how a ara present? 22. 
How far can you walk ordinarily? B. Have you borne 
ehildren, and how many? 24. Were you mach debilitated 
thereby? 26. Any difficulty in passing water? 26. Any 
sediment in the urine, and what its color? 27. Are the 
monthly periode regular? 28. Painful or otherwise? 29. 


1 Too copious or too spare? 30. At what age did the menses 


commence? 31. If they have ceased, at what age? 32. 
Have there been hysterical symptoms? 33. How the appe- 
tite? 34. The digestion ? f. How the action of the 
bowels? 36. If constipated, how longa time? 37. If too 
loose, how long? 38. Sleep good or otherwise? 39. Spirits 
good, variable, or depressed? 40. Have tea, coffue, tobacco. 
or spirits been used, and to what extent? 41. What the 
diet! 42. Any pains, and in what part? 43. Have you 
ha:l colds often? 44. Of what nature? 45. Any bleeding 
from the lungs or stomach ? 46. How much, sad its effects 7 
47. Any other hemorrhages, and what? 48. Coughing, and 
for how long a time? 49. What time of day most . 
Character of the cough? 51. What kind of matter raised, 
and how much ? 52, Pains in the chest, and what part? 
53. Breathing difficult or not? 54. How many respirations 
per minute? 55. Puisations, how many per minute, mornin 
and evening? 56. Night sweats, and for how long a time 
57. Have the nails become carved? 58. If the 8 has 
been sore, for how long a tims ? 59. Have the tonsils one or 
both been cut out? 60 If asthma has existed, how long ? 

It is not presamed that the above list of questions is t, 
or as full as might be given; but it is sufficient to serve as a 
guide to patients. whether male or female, iu describing their 
case. No important particular should be omitted. If a phy- 
sician be at all worthy of the namo, nothing that is entrusted 
to him as a secret is ever divulged. Even courts of justice 
cannot compel him to testify concerning the condition of his 
patient. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR COMMON FOLKS. 
BY J. O. JACKSON. 


Oxox more my feet press the hill-sides of our 
glen—our haven of rest to the weary and way- 
worn the quieteat—cosiest—beautifullest spot 
on earth to me. I do not say to others, for others 
love, mayhap, bustle, and turmoil, and society in 
large masses. They like the tramp of horses, 
the roll of carriages, the interminable din and 
noise of cities. They develop only in the whirl 
of business, the rivalries of trade, the tight, deadly, 
griping struggle of competition. They grow only 
as they are familiar with the doings of the Old 
World as well as the New, with the strifes of poli- 
ticians, the controversies of theologues, the fisti- 
cuffs in our great national bear garden—the 
Congress of these United States. They must 
walk on hot-beds that they may grow as the 
travel, or they do not consider life desirable. 
nook like ours to such is quite too quiet. They 
have not learned that quiet—rest, what Quakers 
call getting into the silences,” constitutes the 
divinest e gel extant. So they must follow 
their bent, and I must mine. Glad am I, gentle- 
men, to get home again, to turn about a few 
times, and at last to square myself to my duties, 
among which is that of writing to you and your 
readers. For the present, I have had enough of 
intercourse with the great world, and am now 
longing for Spring, who, 

“ with balmy breath, 
Shall send a sammons loud and Jong, 
In the crowded haunts of the toilin throng : 
And shall fill the dreams of the sickly child, 
With songs of the wood-bicds sweet and wild. 
Bat shall whisper love in the sleepless ear 
Of the maiden, young and pale. 
Of a cottage home by a fountain clear, 
In a far and sunny vale, 
And the young heart answers with a prayer. 
For the lot of the birds and blossoms there! 
Do you ask what I have been doing? I answer, 
With what of ability I have, I have been demon- 
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strating the superiority of water as a remedial in- 
etrumentality over drugs in the cure of disease. 
The trip was taken through Onondaga, Oswego, 
Wayne, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, and Cayuga 
counties; and in all cases audiences as to 
numbers came and listened with gront interest. 
Invitations were at almost all the places tendered 
me to visit them again, and stay at length and 
give a course of lectures; so that, as far as my 
vanity may be said to be concerned, the reception 
I met was sufficiently gratifying. A better and 
more cheering reflection to me is, that I did 
good, that some true hearts were quickened into 
more earnestness to master the true secret of 
Lirg, and that in quite numerous instances the 
young and healthful were induced to pledge 
themselves to a reformation of personal habits, 
which, if attended to faithfully, will add greatly 
to their usefulness and longevity. 
Without detailing any arguments, let me say, 
I made these points. ist. Considerations which 
go to show how health may be maintained. 2d. 
Considerations which tend to show how health 
may be recovered when lost. These led me over 
a great field of thought—mostly condensed for 
want of time—but made available as possible. 
Among many points of real interest which im- 
pressed me, TWO FORCED THEMSELVES HOME: 
First, I was greatly surprised at finding Wonen 
ple chronically diseased. I gave at each place 
at which I lectured public notice, that I would 
„ examine all who would call at my 
rooms, and advise with them as to the probable 
effects of the water treatment in their cases— 
Such notice brought me a large number of per- 
sons, and gave me notice of many others who 
wanted to see me, but could not come. Of 
course, I could not attend to their cases, though 
in some few instances I went to see the sick at 
their homes. In all cases almost that came be- 
fore me for examination, I found that the chronic 
form of disease supervened the acute by means 
and under the influence of drug medication. I 
did not have a case whose subject had not taken 
internal remedies, and in the first instance at the 
suggestions of men who are always careful to 
rade their names publicly with M.D. attached. 
iD. —medicine dealer—rightful name—truthful 
appellation—appropriate synonyin. Much as it 
is relied on, it can scarcely add to the success of 
nim who is so proud to wear it—in killing mor- 
tals, except so far as to make his blunders legal, 
and his victims content to die, when physicked to 
death by authority. O Law ! how death's kingdom 
has been peopled by thy consent! and not the 
least among the modes of hastening human 
beings off this earth, has been this M.D.-ing them 
off. 


Sad as it is, it is not the less true, that, for the 


mal-practice of medical men, the people who 
patronse them must take their share of blame. | 
ey are more anxious to take drugs and nauseous | 


nostrums than doctors are to give them. They 
throw their influence in favor of such administra- 
tion of the sick, that it is harder to find a child 
over twelve years of age who has not taken drugs 


| 


| 


than it is to find tian locuste in our latitude. 
Harder still is it to find adults who, when ques- 
tioned as to their health, promptly reply, “Very 
well; very well indeed!” The vast majority an- 
swer with strong qualifications. They are“ pretty 
well,” or, so- so, or, “so as to be comfortable, 
or, “so as to keep about,” or, moderately well,” 
or, “almost sick.” This one has the bronchitie, 
and this one the rheumatism ; this one torpidity 
of liver, and this one a sour stomach. That one 
rush of blood to the head, and that one pain in the 
kidneys. That one is nervous and cannot sleep, 
and that one suffers severe and protracted consti- 
pation. This other has neuralgia in the face, and 
that other has fever and ague. This one has pa- 
ralysis, and his next door neighbor is threatened 
with apoplexy. So goes the questionings after 
the health of one’s friends and fellows, and so 
come their answers. Disease is Death’s great 
caterer. -It attends the grim monster as the 
jackal the lion. Does the reader doubt? He 
can 1 satisfy himself. Let him take any cir- 
cuit he pleases and travel, six out of each seven 
adulte he shall meet shall have some lingering 
ailment or ache, of which they will be prompt to 
tell if the questions are put with pertinence. 

The second consideration that very sensibly im- 
pressed me, was the great love of life most per- 
sons possess, and the great ignorance they exhibit 
as to its true means of continuance. The great 
departure from the laws of life, grows not out of 
an indifference to life; for as a general thing, hu- 
man beings want to live. They struggle to live. 
Satan made the truth luminous when he said, on 
a certain occasion, “Skin for skin, yea, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life“. To test this 
matter, select a person and approach him with 
the intelligence that his hours are numbered; 
that in a little time he will lie level with the clod 
which the ploughman turns with his foot; that 
this earth, with her green fields and the outshining 
stars over her, shall. no more be seen by him); 
that from the side of his fellows and his friends he 
must alone go to explore that unknown world, 
whose breadth is as a waste of waters; make him 
believe it, make him feel that the death-gurgle is 
in his throat, and then offer him life on conditions 
that involve nothing but personal suffering, and 
he will accept the alternative with a scream of 
oy. 
: 1 never saw this longing for LIFE more graphi- 
cally described than by Eugene Sue, in his Wan- 
dering Jew. One of the rominent characters in 
that work is a Jesuit by the name of Rodin. He 
is a man of very superior talents, who, by his 
ability, has arisen from a very humble position to 
a chieftainship of his Order. By exposure he 
“takes cold,” and is seized with congestion of the 
lungs, and Death walks into hia room and looks 
him straight in the face. The man will not die. 
He motions the grim monster away, and sum- 
mons his physician to his side. He is told that 
as far as his knowledge extends, the physician 
can apply but one remedy, which, at least, is ex- 
e pnn and at best is of doubtful 
utility in in's case, It is the application of 
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mora, and the object to be gained is reaction by 
counter · irritation. The patient calls for it witha 
sort of savage exultation at the thought of recov- 
ery. The application is made, the congestion is 
broken up, Hodin breathes and lives; and for 
once the pale horse bears the skeleton monarch | 
back to his kingdom—his long, bony fingers 
clutching no prey. 

This longing, this unquenchable desire for life, 

ims with unmistakable voice what is the | 

ivine law. It shows that after the Divine plan | 
disease is not the legitimately constituted precur- | 
sor of death. It shows that if men are to die as | 
their Maker prescribes, ol p age must be death's | 
harbinger. To be warned by Age that one must 
die by “wrapping the drapery of his couch 
about him, as one that lieth down to pleasant 
dreams,” makes of death a deliverer, not a destroy- 
er; changes him from a skeleton to an angel of 
beauty; fills his gaunt form with living fibre, and 
causes to play on his cadaverous face the hues and 
dimples of health. His mission becomes that of 
a translator, whose office is to take the dying to 
a more elevated state; and by such his coming 
would be heralded with delight. It would no 
longer be heart-rending, oft-times disgusting, and 
uniformly unpleasant to see a human being pass 
from our sphere. 

As it is, human beings make of death a hired | 
butcher. They indirectly stipulate with disease, 
that fora certain term of time it shall make slow | 
inroads on life, that so they may have the privi- | 
lege of debauching themselves, and when nerves | 
and stomach, heart and lungs, liver, kidneys, and 
bowels, brain, muscle, and blood are all vitiated | 
and worn out, Death may have them to do what | 
he po with them, save to deliver their bodies 
to the surgeon fór dissection. Their living bodies | 
are specimens of Divine architecture to be sub- | 
jected to all the caprices of animal impulse—all | 
the sallies of passion. Their corpses—if they j 
have pecuniary means—they will to be shrouded | 
in fine linen, like the enrobing of an Israelitish | 
maiden going to her bridal bed, and laid out in 
state, that friends shall weep in heartfelt sorrow, 
that priests shall say their prayers for the repose 
of their souls, or for the benefit of the living, and 
the choir shall chant the anthem, “ Lxt THEM REST 
IN PEACE.” 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 
CASE OF JOHN BURDELL, OF NEW YORK. 


BY S ROGERS, X.D. 


Tarax is no chronic disease at the present time 
in the United States so universal and so fatal in | 
its effects as 55 consumption. During | 
many years it has been enlarging its gloomy bor- | 
ders, and now it is difficult to find a civilized com- | 
munity, however small, exempt from the mourn- 
fal records of this dire malady. | 

Consumption is a disease that belongs essential- 
ly to civilization, and seems to increase just in 

proportion as men advance in what are termed the 


re of society. I do not wish to be un- 
deratood as affirming that barbarism ie essential 
to immunity from consumption, but that the di- 
etetic and other hygienic habits of enlightened 
races are, on the whole, so far inferior to those of 
the aborigines of our country, and also of our 
forefathers, that it is unnecessary to look further 
for the principal causes of this common malady. 
In speaking of this disease, the great Dr. Rusu 
remarked that “it was scarcely known by those 
citizens of the United States who lived in the first 
stages of civilized life, and who had lately ob- 
tained the title of first settlers; that it was less 
common in country places than cities, and that it 
increased in both with intemperance and seden- 
tary modes of life.” 
onsum ption is far from being confined exclu- 
sively to that class of persons who live without 
physical labor. To sustain the present artificial 
states of society, the poorer class is subjected to 
sedentary habits in illy-ventilated workshops, 
and many other violations of physiological laws 
which tend always powerfully to induce disease 
of the lungs. But so common are pulmonic com- 
plaints, that it seems unnecessary for me tospeak 
of their predisposing and exciting causes, and I 
am sure my readers are too familiar with the 
symptoms of consumption to render a description 
of them necessary here. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to narrate an interesting, though melancholy 
case, which lately came under my observation, 


and the medical care of Dr. Shew and myself. 


Jonn BurpeLL, late of the city of New-York, a 
gentleman extensively known as a skill ful dentist, 
and during the last nineteen years a strong and 

ractical advocate of “ Vegetarianism,” was 
bori in Oneida county, N. V., in the year 1808. 
He was of medium height, slender form, small 
and sharp features, rather light hair, with blue 
eyes. He spent the first twenty years of his 
life in the country in active habits. But he was 
always considered a feeble boy; and it was sup- 
that he would die of consumption before 

the age of twenty. He had frequent attacks of 
sick headache, with nausea; was habitually con- 
stipated, and often experienced nightmare. But 
his worat prominent difficulties were colds. He 
was subject to them every winter, of which he 
could recollect; and some of the attacks were 
severe upon his lungs. He had, besides, pulmonary 
hemorrhage repeatedly ; and in after years, while 
residing in the city, he in some instances raised 


| matter from the lungs, with streaks of blood. 


Partaking too freely of food, even of the simplest 
kinds, he thought had in some instances caused 
this effect. 

John Burdell's parents were considered as be- 
ing tolerably healthy. On his father's side there 
was, however, a predisposition to paralysis; his 
mother died of inflammation of the brain. He 
lost a half-sister, younger than himself, on his 
mother’s side, with consumption. 

At the age of twenty he came to the city, 
being at the time in poor health, with very sore 
eyes, probably of a ecrofulous nature. From 
that time up to his death, he lived almost wholly 
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in New York, and was always sedentary in his 
occupation and habite. 


In 1881, he commenced experimenting upon 
the vegetarian diet, using, however, a moderate 
allowance of milk and fresh meat, for about one 
year. From that time to his death he ate no 
flesh, except possibly for a space of three weeks. 
In the whole period of his experiment he used 
milk, he judged, not more than one year in the 
aggregate, and then only insmall quantities. He | 
practiced bathing in cold water every morning, 
as regularly as the day dawned. This wascom- 
menced at the same time with the vegetable diet. 
He drank nothing but pure water, and that rare- 
ly, as his free use of fruits supplied the necessary 
amount of liquid to his system. He repeatedly 

passed six months ata time without for once 
` tasting fluid, or feeling any desire therefor. He 
never tasted tea, coffee, or hot drinks of any kind, 
during the whole of the period in question He 
slept on a hard bed with a hard pillow, retiring 
to rest punctually at nine o'clock. He slept 
soundly till about six in the morning, when he 
arose and took his daily bath. Winter and sum- 
mer he always had his bed-room window open at 
night. He endeavored to exercise more or less 
every day in the open air, but he always regarded 
that he would have been much better off, physi- 
cally, if he could have been more out-door and 
active in his occupation. 


In 1886, he believed himself to be consump- 
tive, and for this reason went to the island of St. 
Croix, where he remained five months. The 
common fever of the island was raging, and 
nearly all visitors suffered from it; many also 
died. But no attack whatever was experienced 
by him. At another time he also spent a few 
months at New Orleans, and in the Southern 
States. During both of these trips his diet 
consisted of bread, rice, fruits, and pota- 
toes. 

About eight years before his death, Jobn Bur- 
dell was attacked, in the month of April, with a 
diarrhoea, which at length became a dysentery, 
and nearly destroyed his life. He had been in 
the habit of enting (as he afterward believed) 
too many sour apples, nearly living upon them 
the whole winter. He had, besides, for a number 
of months, been living in a state of most unpleas- 
ant mental excitement. He had never experi- 
enced any bowel complaint whatever, after com- 
mencing the vegetarian experiment. At the time 
of this attack he regarded the homeopathic treat- 
ment as being the safest he knew of, and having 
an acquaintance who was himself a practitioner 
of this school, be called him to prescribe, on the 
condition that no calomel or other mineral poi- 
son should be administered. The doctor, however, 
believing doubtless that it was his duty to de- 
ceive him in eo serious a case, gave him both calo- 
mel and arsenic, and that in no small quantities. 
He had, moreover, reason, he said, to believe that 
he was over-drugged by an evil-minded person, 
whose duty it was,a part of the time, togive the 
medicine, At all events, the disease became | 


much worse under the treatment, and severe dye- 
entery set in. This continued for more than a 
whole month, and he remarked that the smell 
coming from the discharges was as offensive as 
that of rats poisoned with arsenic. As soon as 
he found out what he had been taking, be dis- 
charged the practitioner, and declared that he 
would take no more drugs. All of his extremi- 
ties became nearly powerless, as is common from 
the effects of an over-dose of arsenic, ahd it was 
nearly two years before they regained their power 
as before. 


At this time he was persuaded, for a short pe- 
riod, to break over the rules of diet he had so 
long and so rigidly observed. He ate a little 
beef-steak for about two weeks, but became so 
nauseated and disgusted with it that he could 
not be prevailed upon to continue the experiment 
any longer. Substituting for it Indian meal gru- 
el, well boiled, home-made brown bread, and the 
free use of fruits, he grew rapidly better in every 
respect, except the extremities. 

After this dangerous illness he took but two 
meals a day, morning and evening, never touch- 
ing food of any kind e times. Having as- 
certained, experimentally, the quantity of nutri- 
ment required, as he 1 he weighed or 
measured the articles used for each meal. Thus 
he was enabled to be uniform in quantity. In 
summer his food consisted wholly of unbolted 
wheat meal bread and fruits, according to the 
season. He regarded those of our own climate 
the best. In winter he partook mostly of pota- 
toes and apples, using at times, however, other 
farinaceous articles. At some times he ate un- 
leavened bread, at other times the leavened. He 
used no butter, neither spices of any kind, and, 
as before remarked, used no coffee or tea, or other 
hot drinks. Nor had he ever taken alcoholie or 
fermented liquors. In September, 1849, be re- 
marked that he could not Hen recollect when he 
had last taken milk or even water to drink. The 
juice of the fruits he had used so freely answered 
all the demands of thirst, and the total disuse of 
all animal food and spices had much to do, he 
regarded, in preventing thirst. It was many 
years, he said, since he had taken the slightest 
cold, or experienced the least nausea, headache, 
disorder of the bowels, or indisposition of any 
kind; and for the last seven years he had not 
omitted a single meal. He seemed,” in the lan- 
guage of one of his friends, “in perfect health, 
with skin clear and mildly suffused with a natu- 
ral tinge, in the place of the bloated flesh of 
drunkenness and gluttony. His mind was un- 
clouded and active, his spirits gentle and cheer- 
ful, his conversation fluent, easy, and instructive. 
Altogether he appeared a very happy man. His 
wants, with his mode of life, were few, and re- 
quired very moderate ends to meet them.” 

Much may be learned from this case, and the 
inference will naturally arise that much sickness, 
with its attendant calamities, is superinduced 
among mankind by unintelligent and beast-like 
indulgence in improper and pernicious articles of 
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feod and drink.”* During the cholera seasons of 
32, 84, and 49, he remained unharmed. But in 
the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, there 
was soon to occur a great change in bis pel 
health. He was probably born with the seeds 
of tubercular consumption within him. Provi- 
dence always operates through the laws he has 
wisely established in nature—laws which are as 
fixed and immutable as his ownexistence. Doubt- 
less, John Burdell had for many a year, by force 
of physiological habits, (faulty although they 
were in some respects) kept at bay the monster 

i which was ready at any moment to cor- 
rode the very vitals withinhim. About the mid- 
dle of 11th month last (1849), he took a cold, as 
he informed me about two weeks thereafter, 


cough and expectoration ensued, but to a small 


extent only. He continued in his business and 
other habits as usual, but from the first doubted 


whether he should ever recover from this attack. 


In the hope of religion he was calm and cheerful 
in mind, and experienced no bodily pain. 

At the urgent request of a medical friend, in 
the early part of his illness he daily ate two oys- 
ters for nearly three weeks, although he was con- 
vinced that the cough and febrile symptoms were 


aggravated. After ceasing the use of the 075- | 
ly 


ters his fever, expectoration, and cough gradu: 

decreased. Until within two weeks of his death 
he was able to walk and ride as usual. During 
the remainder of his life his strength became 


less and less, until the 11th of 3d month, at 6 | 


P. M., he expired without a struggle. 


Now it has been, and no doubt will be, currently | 


reported that the death of this gentleman was 


caused or hastened by starvation. For the 


satisfaction of all who feel an interest in his 
dietetic course, and to refute the absurd notion 
entertained by those who neither investigate nor 


understand the physiological laws which govern | 


the human system, it was thought proper by his 
friends to fulfill a request of the deceased, that 
a post-mortem examination be made. Accord- 
ingly, fourteen hours after death, Dr. Shew, 
-assisted by my self, examined minutely the entire 
viscera, and found all the organs in a healthy 
condition except the lungs. There was slight 
hardening and enlargement of the pyloric orifice, 
also the appearance of partial congestion of the 
right kidney; but neither of these deviations 
were sufficient to cause much disturbance. The 
ae heart, stomach, SERT pancreas, and 
spleen, a ed perfectly healthy. 

The 1 lang adhered at the summit, 
and full half of the upper portion was one 
tuberculated mass. Near its centre, in front, was 
a cicatrix about the size of a half dollar. The 
left lung was even more diseased than the right. 
So great had been the inflammation of the pleura 
many years before, that this lung was attached 
nearly its entire depth to the left wall of the 
thorax. With the exception of about one tenth 
ef the inferior portion, there were tubercles and 


A O 
* See Appendix tő Lambe on Vegetable Diet . 


| occupied all my leisure hours. 


caverns to such an extent as rendered it entirely 
unfit for use. 

In regard to the treatment of Jobn Burdell’s 
case, it will be readily inferred that we did not at 
any time hope to effect a radical cure. The 
treatment was wholly palliative, it being simple 
washings in water at moderate temperature twice 
daily. These baths were always refreshing, the 
frequency of the pulse was reduced, and the night 
sweats were so slight as to be scarcely preceptible 


at apy time; usually no symptoms of the kind 


appeared. And here let me remark, in all 
deference to the opinions of others, that in cases 
=i this, a very slight treatment only is admissi- 

e. 

The peculiarities of this case were, first, the 
entire absence of pain and bodily distress of every 
kiud; second, the almost constant freedom from 
night sweats; third, that no diarrhoea occurred; 
fourth. that the limbs did not at any time swell ; 


|| and fifth, that the mind remained clear, and the 


spirits undepressed. 

Our patient was carefully watched, and his 
wants attended to during his whole illness, by his 
very worthy and intelligent assistant, B. F 
Maguire, who succeeds him in that useful and 
difficult art to which he so long and so ably 
devoted himself. 


HYDROPATHY IN EUROPE; 


OR, A FEW WORDS TO THE READERS OF THE WATER- 
CURE JOURNAL. 


BY DR. CHARLES MUNDIE. 


Havina been requested by the Editors, several 
months ago, to write articles for the Water-Cure 
Joumal Í would have willingly responded to 
their wishes before, bad not another literary 
work of some importance in my own language 
hat work having 
been sent away by the last steamer, I will make 
the best of a few days of repose to contribute to 
the laudable end of this paper, by communicating 
some of the results obtained by an intimate 
acquaintance with Priessnitz, Oertel. Weiss, 
Schrott, Thiel, and other celebrated water physi- 
cians, as also by a long practice and large corre- 
spondence. My own fate being closely connected 
with the progress of Priessnitz’s method of curing 
Ne crave permission to begin my articles 
with a few words on the efforts I have made to 
promote that method, and help to complete the 
reform in medical matters which had been so 
successfully commeneed by Oertel, Priessnits, 
and others. I need not tell the readers of this 
Journal who is Priessnitz. 

Experience and hypotheses, proceeding from 
undigested learning, stupid |p and despicable 
egotism, aided by the zeal of thoughtless students, 
mere vehicles of their “magisters’” ideas, had 
been building up for 2000 years a large edifice, 
with mysterious accesses, and more difficult issues, 
the darkness of which was unimpenetrable to the 
unaided eye of the layman, and not much dearer 
to the physician initiated into these mysteries, 
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Whilst the disciples of the two schools, Allo- 
pathy and Homeopathy, were destroying the 
confidence of their patients by their reciprocal 
invectives, which were received with applause 
and laughter by the public, old Oertel began to 
sweep the polluted temple of Hygien with cold 
water, overthrowing all the learning of the doc- 
tors, and directing his patients to“ drink water in 
abundance and bathe in cold water until they 
would turn blue.” The numerous cures he effected 
and the thanks of bis patients, whose diseases had 
baffled the learning of the masters over death and 
life, soon awakened the attention of suffering 
mankind, and directed it to Anspach (in Bavaria, 
where Professor Oertel, 86 years old, still lives) 
and to Graefenberg, where Priessnitz had com- 
menced his miraculous cures. 

Vincenz Priessnitz, although a farmer, yet a 
man of a sound, penetrating mind, treating his 

tients in a much more judicious way than 
Professor Oertel, attracted the attention of several 
physicians, two of whom, Drs. Kroeber and Kurz, 
as well as two Prussian officers, published each a 
small pamphlet on Graefenberg and its miracles. 
The writer of this soon after went to Graefenberg 
to restore his health, which had been suffering for 
several years, baffling his own efforts, those of his 
medical friends, and even the use of baths and 
cold water employed in Oertel's way. The happy 
and nearly immediate effect of the Water-Cure at 
Graefenberg, and the success he experienced all 
around him, soon made him a faithful adherer to 
the new system, induced him to study it 
thoroughly, (in which he was greatly assisted by 
the intimacy which existed between Priessnitz 
and himself,) to set up a Water-Cure establishment 
in his native country, and to give (1836 to 1887) 
an accurate description of Graefenberg and 
Priessnitz’s method of curing diseases with water, 
ina work entitled, “Genaue Beschreibung von 
Graefenberg und der Priessnitz’s chen Curmethode, 
etc., Pesth and Leipzig, bei Hartleben.” 

This book was the fret that explained to the 
physician and layman the different processes of 
the water treatment, their effects upon the system, 
and the way to treat upward of seventy diseases 
according to principles of the great water physician 
of our age. Nearly all the books, which have 
been written since, in German or any other 
language, so far as I am acquainted, bear the 
marks of their authors having made, either 
immediately or mediately, an attentive study of 
my writings; many an author has not scorned to 
copy it half out, and nearly all German publica- 
tions on the subject have cited it, as well as later 
writings of the author, as authorities. This I may 
be allowed to state, and if required to prove, as 
a matter of fact, not as a reproach to those who 
have not acknowledged their obligations. 

My books—the titles of which have already 
been given by an article in the December number 
of last year—were partly translated into several 
languages, and spread in hundreds and thousands 
of copies all over Europe, converting the people 
into water friends, teaching them a simple mode 
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of life, and a better way of educating their 
children, were received in the most favorable 
manner by the public, with an approbating smile 
by the hommopaths, and with rage by most 
of re disciples of the old system—the allo- 
pat 

They soon peopled the Graefenberg and the 
village below, (Freiwaldau), so that the number 
of Priessnitz’s cure guests amounted in 1839 
to upward of 1600, exclusive of about half the 
number of the servants and poor. When I paid 
Priessnitz a visit that year, my presence caused 
quite a sensation, and all his patients compliment- 
ed me with saying that it was I who sent them 
thither. 

My water practice soon increased ; several jour- 
neys through Germany, France, Hungary; a call 
by Prince Warong over to Russia, another call by 
the Duke of Gothals to Elyersburg, the setting up 
of several establishments, and a correspondence of 
about one thousand letters yearly, the editorshi 
of a hydriatic paper, (“Der Wasserfreund,” 
the direction of my own establishment at Freiberg, 
in Saxony, of that of i ected and repeated 
visits to Graefenberg, Freiwaldau, Krevischa, 
Schweizermühle, Königsbrunn, Liebenstein, Je- 
menaus, Hohenstein, Stettin, Prag, Wien, Berlin, 
and numerous other establishments, and the 
experience gained on my own body, made me 
thoroughly acquainted with the use of water in 
acute and chronic diseases, as well as other 
hydriatic matters in general,and allowed me, 
not to become a blind imitator of one great 
master, but to study and appreciate also the 
advantages of other similar methods, and even 
those which were entirely pars by blind 
adberents to the one, who certainly has proved the 
most eminent and most useful of all hydropaths, 
but whose knowledge and skill are not eufficiently 
large to exclude all remedies beyond his reach 
from a natural method of curing diseases. 


OURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Unner the above head the Sunday Times pub- 
lishes some rather severe remarks concerning the 
modus operandi of fashionable drug-doctoring, as 
the following extract will show :—- 

“ The right divine’ is still the doctrine of ki 
and the belief of nations—divine ordination is still 
claimed by the priests of every religious faith— 
while the medical profession in all countries still 
think it necessary to shroud its science in mystery, 
and to claim the faith and blind confidence of the 
sick, as of great importance to the proper effect of 
their prescriptions. An eminent modern medical 
authority has asserted that—‘If medicine be 
entirely divested of its mystery, its power over 
the mind, which in moet cases forms its main 
strength, will no longer exist.’ 

“This is doubtless the general opinion of the 
medical profession. They shrug their shoulders, 
and talk of the ‘profanum vulgus. They seldom 
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©xplain, even to the most intelligent patients, the 
Cause or nature of their diseases—much less do 
they condescend to tell how they are to be cured. 
The doctor comes, feels of the pulse, shakes his 
head, examines the tongue, looks wise, asks a few 
questions, nods knowingly, asks for a piece of pa- 
per. writes a prescription in Latin terms and 

ierogly phics, and you have nothing to do but 
confide in his knowledge and take the medicine. 
And all this when it is for the interest of the 
doetor to deceive you—when his very subsistence 
may depend upon the number of visits he pays 
you, the quantity of medicine he gets you to 
swallow, and the length of time he keeps you 
sick. It is wonderful how easily men submit to 
this despotic power; but not more wonderful, 
perhaps, than that mankind have, for so many 
centuries, submitted their bodies to kings and 
their souls to priests. Alas! we are but children 
in leading-strings, and we are beginning to find 
that in other things than politics ‘the world is 
governed too much.’ 

“Professor Dickson, in his late address to the 
medical graduates of the University, well said 
that the physician exercised the most despotic 

wer on earth. It is a power of sickness and 

ealth—a power of life and death—a power un- 
questioned even by the coroner. The doctor has 
at hand a hundred instruments of disease and 
death, and he can administer them unquestioned ; 
either dealing out the most subtle and potent 
poisons himeelf, or 7 bis prescriptions to 
the apothecary, with whom his secrets are sacred. 
In vain does the sick man attempt to penetrate 
the mysterious formula. The sickness of a day 
may be prolonged indefinitely, a clight ailment 
may be doctored into a fatal illness, and there can 
be no remedy and no redress. I do not say that 
this is done commonly and willfully—that it is 
done sometimes purposely, and often pornn, 
there is too much reason to believe. I am ready 
to admit—nay, I am proud to boast—that no pro- 
fession excels that of medicine in disinterestedness 
and honesty. If there were as many selfish and 
unscrupulous doctors as there are ambitious and 
hypocritical clergymen, or knavish and unprinci- 
pied lawyers, woe to those who swallow their 

rescriptions! If doctors were as much in the 
habit of slighting their work as some mechanics 
and tradesmen, if they perpetrated frauds as 
systematically as is done in every branch of 
commerce, there is no doubt that the public would 
be much worse 3 than they aro. It may 
well be the pride of the profession that they are 
very honest, considering their tem ptations. Doctors 
are but men, with human weaknesses and wants; 
and every man kept from sickness is robbing the 
medical profession, and every day a disease is 
shortened takes so much money from the pockets 
of doctor and druggist. Under this condition of 
things, it is well that we have no more on the sick 
list, and that there are no worse returns on our 
bills of mortality. 

“Our antipodean friends, the Chinese, with their 
curious practical wisdom, manage matters rather 
better. With them itis, ‘Nocure,no pay; and 


a doctor is paid in proportion to the rapidity with 
which the patient is cured, and not according to 
the duration of the disease, the number of visits, 
and the quantity of drugs he ean be made to 
swallow. But even this is not the best plan that 
could be adopted. While people are so ignorant 
of the laws of life as to be liable to sickness, a 
state of things equally unnecessary and unnatu- 
ral, a doctor should be well paid for instructing 
the public in the rules of health and preventing 
sickness, and the more healthy the community 
the higher should be his salary. If he were fined 
for every case of sickness and premature death, 
it might be an additional stimulus to his exer- 
tions in the legitimate work of the medical pro- 
fession. 

“ But in speaking of the possible, and, as human 
nature is constituted or conditioned, almost inev- 
itable abuses which may come from the despotic 
power of doctors, and the blind faith of their pa- 
tients, it may be well to advert to the unques- 
tionable frauds of their coadjutors, the druggists 
and apothecaries. In the case of physicians, we 
can have no certainty of their errors, whether 
willful or ignorant, for there is no chance for in- 
vestigation. The certificate with its magic ‘M. 
D. prevents all wqu and the grave conceals 
all mischief. But the druggists are not so fortu- 
nate. Their articles are open to chemical analy- 
sis. From the enormous prices of many drugs, 
and the ease with which they can be counter- 
feited, the temptation is too great for common 
mortality to withstand. Consequently there is 
no drug of any considerable demand and price 
which is not adulterated, counterfeited, or de- 
based, in the most shameless manner. 

“Those who know most of drugs excuse this to 
their consciences, on the ground that all medi- 
eines are poisons, about the efficacy of which the 
doctors perpetually disagree. But Congress has 
recently seen fit to pass a law appointing inspec- 
tors of drugs at our principal +ea-ports, who are 
empowered to condemn and destroy all spurious 
importations. Thisisa fine enactment, especially 
fur our own druggists, who have the matter all in 
their own hands, and who, by importing their ar- 
ticles separately, can adulterate and imitate to 
suit themselves, and make the entire profit. So 
extensively is adulteration practiced abroad, that 
eminent medical men have expressed the belief 
that very few medical prescriptions are ever 
properly put up in Great Britain; and we have ) et 
to learn that our Yankee apothecaries are behin 
their English brethren in the handiness of their 
craft and calling. 3 

“It may be rather instructive than otherwise to 
give a few of the more common of these falsifi- 
cations and adulterations. Thus we have the 
aulphuret of antimony adulterated with lend, ar- 
senic, manganese, and iron; white arsenic with 
chalk, plaster of Paris, and sulphate of barytes 
—not a bad exchange, perhaps; cayenne pepper 
is mixed with red lead; castor is imitated by a 
mixture of dried blood, gum ammoniao, and a 
little real castor stuffed into the scrotum of a 


goat; white wax is mixed with white lead aud 
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tallow; for cochineal we get pieces of dough 
pressed in moulds and colored with the genuine 
article; saffron is. mixed with fibres of smoked 
beef; we get réd lead instead of red precipitate ; 
calomel, or, fo be more scientific, hydrargyri sub- 
murias, is often mixed with corrosive sublimate, 
a more violent poison; for magnesia we buy lime 
or its sulphates; musk often contains dried blood, 
asphaltum, and small particles of lead; opium 
is rendered cheaper at wholesale by containing li- 
quorice, bullets, and stones, other vegetable ex- 
tracts, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, linseed oil, 
and cow’s dung; for strychnia we get brucia; and 
for flowers of zinc, chalk and white lead; while 
the vegetable extracts are mixed and diluted in 
a hundred ways, so as to defy detection. 

“It is in this way that druggists tamper with 
the healths and lives of their fellow-citizens, and 
yet there is no reason why they should not be as 

onest generally as the doctors; and as to the 
mischief done, the counterfeited’ medicines in 
most cases have probably as much good and as 
little bad effect as the genuine. It is a common 
practice for apothecaries, when out of any medi- 
cine prescribed, to put some other in its place; 
and it can be done with perfect safety, since nei- 
ther doctor nor patient will ever know the differ- 
ence. In the same way secret nostrums or pat- 
ent medicines are constantly imitated ; and the 
more celebrated the medicine, the less the 
chance of getting it genuine, or from the hands 
of the inventor.” 


APPLES FOR HUMAN FOOD. 


WE have, more than once, predicted that the 
time will come when Frurr will be substituted 
for sLEsH as an article of diet. Our own experience 
has quite satisfied our mind on this subject, but 
see what the American Agriculturist says :— 

“The importance of apples, as food, has not 
hitherto been sufficiently estimated in this country, 
nor understood. Besides contributing a large 
portion of sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive 
matter, in the form of food, they contain such a 
fine combination of vegetable acids, abstractive 
substances, and aromatic principles, with the nu- 
tritive matter, as to act powerfully in the capacity 
of refrigerants, tonics, and antiseptics ; and, when 
freely used at the season of ripeness, by rural la- 
borers andothers, they prevent debility, strengthen 
digestion, correct the putrefactive tendencies of 
nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, and probably 
Panai and strengthen the powers of productive 

r. 

“The operators of Cornwall, in England, con- 
sider ripe apples nearly as nourishing as bread, 
and more so than potatoes. In the year 1801, a 

ar of scarcity, apples, instead of being converted 
into cider, were sold to the poor ; and the laborers 
asserted that they could stand their work on 
baked apples, with 
diet required either meat or fish. 

„The French and Germans use apples exten- 
sively ; indeed, it is rare that they sit down, in 
the rural di 
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out meat; whereas, a potato 


districts, without them in some shapeor | 


other, even at the best tables. The laborers and 
mechanics depend on them, toa very great extent, 
as an article of food, and frequently dine on sliced 
apples and bread. Stewed with rice, red cab- 

e, carrots, or by themselves, with a little sugar 
and milk, they make both a pleasant and nutri- 
tious dish.” 

If our friends will only provide theraselves with 
plenty of choice fruit, we will venture that not 
one man, woman, or child, in fifty, would care for 
animal flesh to eat. Who doubts, for a moment, 
that many scrofulous and other diseases are trace- 
able to a flesh diet? It is well known that much 
of the meat we eat is in a diseased state when 
slaughtered, and its effect may be well imagined. 
Yet our fruit is always in a aeattay state, and 
cannot generate disease in the human body; but 
4 has a diluting, purifying, and renovating ten- 

ency. 


PREMATURE DEVELOPMENT OF MIND. 


Tux premature exertion of intellect to which it 
is stimulated by the constant excitement of emu- 
lation and vanity, far from strengthening, tends 
to impair the health and tone of the brain, and of 
all the organs depending on it; and hence we 
rarely percara the genius of the schoọl manifest- 
ing in future years any of the superiority which 
attracted attention in early life; but we find him, 
on the contrary, either sunk below mediocrity, or 

ing out a painful existence, the victim of 
indigestion and melancholy. On the other band, 
some of the most distinguished men who ever 
lived were in childhood remarkable only for 
health, idleness, and apparent stupidity. The 
illustrious Newton was, by his own account, an 
idle and inattentive boy, and “very low in the 
school,” till he reached twelve years of age; and 
the young N apoleon himself is described as “ hav- 
ing good health, and being in other respects like 
other boys“ Adam Clarke was considered “a 
grievous dunce” when a boy, and was seldom 
praised by his father except for his ability in roll- 
tng large stones, which his robust frame and good, 
health enabled him to do. Shakspeare, Gibbon, 
Byron, Scott, and Davy, were in like manner un- 
distinguished for precocious genius, and were for- 
tunately allowed to indulge freely in those whole- 
some bodily exercises, that freedom of mind, 
which contributed so much to their future excel- 
lence. The mother of Sheridan too long regarded 
him as “ the dullest and most hopeless of her sons. 

Among the many who give great promise in 
early life, and whose talents are then forced by 
ill-judged cultivation into precocious maturity, 
how few live to manhood to reap the reward of 
their exertions, and how few of those who survive 
preserve their superiority unimpaired! Tasso wae 
early distinguished, and wrote his immortal epic at 
twenty-two years of age; but his life was miser- 
able, and his reason disordered. Pascal is also 
another example of the same result. 


From Dr. Combe's ‘' Physio 
edition of which has just been len 
Fowlers & Wella, 


of Digestion; a new 
from the press of Messrs. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Wauar’s IX a Name There is not only a mani- 
fest propriety, but an almost unavoidable naturalness 
in the selection of the names of things. Thus our al- 
lopathic competitors for the care and custody of the 
public health, address the said public on the sub- 
ject of the healing art, through periodicals bearing 
such portentous yet significant titles as, London 
Lancet, New York Scalpel,” etc. There is as 
much savageness in the names they delight to be 
known by, as barbarity in the way they like to med- 
icate our maladies. We propose that they adopt 
more medicinal and less chirurgical phrases, as Cod 
Liver Oil Advocate,” “ Calomel and Antimony Re- 
porter, Opium and Ipecac Gazette, Asafct- 
ida and Skunk Cabbage Review,“ &c., Ko. We 
offer these as suggestions merely. Those whose busi- 
ness it is to ‘‘curé people till they die,“ have the 
same right to name their own bantlings as we hydros, 
who are obliged to reverse the accustomed order of 
things, and kill patients until they get well.” 
These premises being granted, the conclusion follows 
that the twenty thousand subscribers to the Water- 
Care Journal—with a list of readers outnumbering, 
and, we think, out-thinktng, those of any other med- 
ical journal in the world—are bound to be satisfied 
with the heading of this monthly medley. This in- 
troductory shower, we beg to be understood, is in- 
tended only as a sort of preliminary sprinkle to the 
general showers of the subject and the season. 

The first shower, next in order, seems to be adapt- 
ed to the particular cases of our allopathic brethren, 
and as we always advise them gratuitously, we give 
it place for their especial benefit. It is taken from 
the Boston Post :— . 

“A New Prase IN THE Heating Art.—Dr. N. 
Ray, of Madison county, Mo., recently administered 
a large dose of morphine, fot Dover's powders, to a 
Worthy citizen of that county, Mr. Joseph Farrell, 
who died in consequence. The doctor publishes a 
card exousing the error on the ground of its being 
night, and having went to bed. It is but justice to 
the doctor’s keen sense of the fitness of things to 
mention that, in his card, he announces his with- 

wal from the medical profession for ever—so that 
Mr. Farrell's friends have the melancholy consolation 
of knowing that his death will be the means of sav- 
ing many others.” 

TREATMENT OF Hoopine-Coven.—Here is a show- 
er which ought to wake up the people to the beauties 
af the drug system. We take it from L’Union 
Médicale :— 

“ Dr. Paresi has published experiments of his made 
during an epidemic of hooping-cough, which reigned 
in the Lommeline. He had in view to ascertain 
the relative value of the various treatments which 

been proposed for that disease. Out of 122 
tients, 111 were from three to ten years old, nine 
from ten to thirty, and two were fifty years old. 
Forty- eight of these were treated by the ordinary 


method; twenty-seven took cochineal ; nineteen, 
laurel-water ; six, vegetable acids ; and twenty-two 
wore treated by a mixed method. All those who 
were treated with cochineal, or the vegetable acids, 
recovered without exception. The result was almost 
the same with those who took laurel-water ; and out 
of the remaining sixty who were treated either by 
the ordinary or mixed method, eighteen died.“ 


Observe, reador, that we condemn druggery, not 
upon the evidence of its opponents, but by the testi- 
mony of its own professors and advocates. Criticise 
the above paragraph carefully, and you will find that 
the mortality was exactly proportioned to the activ 
ity and power of the treatment. All who took sim- 
ple things, medicines which produced but little effect 
of any kind, got well; while eighteen of the sixty, 
who were treated scientifically—that is, by the ordi- 
nary and mixed methods, which of course means, af- 
ter the most approved authorities, prep. Can any evi- 
dence be more satiafactory that the less treatment a 
patient receives by the ordinary and mixed meth- 
ods,” the more likely he is to live through his dis- 
ease 7 


Semo.ia.—Of all the bungling, blundering, non- 
sensical, ridiculous, absurd, and absurdly unnatural 
twattle, which makes up so large a proportion of that 

| ** budget of blunders,” which swells out the pages 
| of medical journals, the most exquisitely foolish is 
that part which pertains to diet. God and nature in 
' wisdom and providence have furnished their creature 
man with food, the constituent elements of which are 
| exactly adapted to his structure and condition, in 
| sickness and in health. With this self-evident fact 
| before their eyes, the proof of which is spread out as 
| broad as the pages of nature’s book, our learned, col- 
lege-made, medical professors, are continually wor- 
rying their brains and working their laboratories to 
get something fit for humans to eat! A London 
chemist has lately come out with a new preparation 
of grain, which he calls Semola, and recommends it 
€ to the notice of the profession.” Let us see what 
profound reasons he gives for his new article of food, 
which we suppose has much more importance to its 
proprietor in a commercial than in a sanatary point 
of view. We quote from the London Lancet :— 


„It would appear to be an object of primary im- 
portance, in a regulated system of diet, to be able to 
separate the vegetable nutritive principles from the 
large amount of starch, woody fibre, sugar, &c., with 
which they are naturally associated ; and thus to have 
the means of administering nourishment without 
stimulating, and in a small bulk. In the special case 
of diabetes, it has long been reco as a deside- 
ratum to find some vegetable substances conge- 
nial to the stomach, and at the same time 
highly nutritious, with as little starch as possi- 
ble. In many forms of indigestion and diseases of 
debility, it must be equally desirable to administer 
a diet of similar character—namely, as nutritive as 
animal food without stimulating. There is no sub- 
stance in nature which seems to possess the required 
chemical composition and ae so perfectly as 
wheat gluten, and the facility with which this is sep- 
arated from the starch, sugar, etc., of the wheat, 


has directed much attention to it. But all attempts 


- 
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hitherto made to convert gluten into a palatable and 
manageable food have failed.” 

So they always will fail, as will all other at- 
tempts to make healthful or medicinal food, by sepa- 
rating or changing its natural constituents. When 
will doctors learn that nature has done her own work 
about right, and try to imitate instead of attempting 
to improve her! A food is wanted, as nutritive 
as animal food, without stimulating !’? Does the au- 
thor we are cxamining know that wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, barley, and rice, just as they grow, each and 
all are three times as nutritive as animal food of any 
or all kinds, and that too without possessing any 
stimulating property whatever! 


Stare Mepicat Society.—The annual meeting of 
the New York State Medical Society, which took 
place in January last, at Albany, elicited the usual 
amount of great talk and little meaning.“ The ad- 
dress of the President, Dr. Stephens, is redolent of self- 
laudation. The subject was, The Publie Health,“ on 
which the doctor observes :—‘‘ A learned and skillful 
faculty of medicine is essential to the well-being of so- 
ciety. Rightly, therefore, are we recognized by the 
legislature as the sole and exclusive guardians of the 
public health.“ It is very true, indeed, that legislative 
authority and patronage do very much help to bolster 
up a system which the people, who, by the way, make 
legislatures, are fast repudiating. When the people 
undertake in good earnest to be the guardians of 
their own health, they will have but little sickness ; 
but so long as they trust it, solely andexclusively,” 
to a“ learned and skillful faculty,“ they will find 
apothecary shops very convenient. The question of 
the contagiousness or non-contagiousness of typhus 
fever was discussed, as the papers said, in a very 
able and satisfactory manner ;”’ but, like the discus- 
sion of the contagiousness or non-contagiousness of 
cholera by the Academy” in this city, they couldn't 
come to any sort of conclusion. The proceedings 
wound up by offering a premium of twenty dollars 
for the best essay on quack nostrums. We hope the 
successful competitor won't forget cod liver oil. 

Having thus thrown somo gentle showers of cool 
water upon our theoretical foes—and we know they 
hate and fear cold water almost as much as we des- 
pise and abhor calomel—we purpose to administer 
a few to our friends, who, we hope, can feel them- 
selves perfectly at home under a reasonable deluge of 
the purifying element. 


ErysirELatous FEVER AND SMALL Pox.— These 
complaints have prevailed in some parts of the 
Western country of late. In the vicinity of Akron, 
Ohio, many deaths have occurred, and several schools 
have been discontinued. Two or three physicians 
have recently died from the virus received in dissect- 
ing bodies whose deaths were occasioned by ory- 
sipelas. For the special benefit of the people in that 
region, and the physicians whose lives, under their 
own system, are held by a frail tenure, we repeat 
what has often been uttered before in hydropathio 
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books and journals, that erysipelas in all its forms, 
and small-pox in both its varieties, are easily man- 
aged by the water-cure appliances. The rule for 
bathing in all these cases is as simple as invariable. 
Always apply water according to the temperature of 
the body, the single aim being to restore and main- 
tain the animal heat in all parts of the body at its 
natural standard. Of course the stomach and bow- 
els are to be cleansed when necessary by warm water 
and tepid injections. The patient may drink all the 
thirst demands, but eat virtually nothing, till 
the violence of febrile reaction is materially 
abated. When great general heat exists, frequent 
ablutions ; or the wet sheet envelope, lightly covered, 
should be employed. Local inflammations of the 
throat or elsewhere are to be met with wet cloths 
often changed, and the severer the inflammatory ao- 
tion, the colder should the water be. Cold parts or 
cold extremities require warm cloths, fomentations, 
&c. When the temperature is irregular—alternating 
heat and chills—the circulation can be best balanced 
by the packing wet sheet. Exercise both persever- 
ance and patience. Do not undertake to do too much. 
Let the patient have as much rest as possible. Bea 
little orthopathic,” that is, give nature a chance 
todo something. She will seldom if ever disappoins 
you. One word especially to the doctors: If you 
will live hydropathically, and thus keep your skins 
clean, your blood pure, and your secretions healthy, 
and your whole bodies clear of putrescent accumula- 
tions, this virus which emanates from dead and de- 
composing bodies will not kill you. It may poison 
you somewhat, to be sure, but the vitality of your 
pure blood will destroy it before it seriously injures 
you. Our friends in Ohiv have inquired whether 
there is any necessity for persons who have formerly 
been vaccinated to be re-vaccinated? There is not. 
It is true one person in several thousands may have 
the disease twice ; but a plain, simple, healthy man- 
ner of living is always preparation enough for all 
sorts of contagious diseases. 

BLINDNESS AND Sore ExES.— The Allopathic pro- 
ceedings, in almost all cases of weak or inflamed eyes, 
or partial blindness, resulting from chronic inflam- 
mation, or mal-practice, are, to apply a constant suo- 
cession of caustics and astringents to the organs them- 
selves, put blistera behind the ears, or setons in the 
neck, and leech and bleed the general constitution. 
The leading treatment is topical ; the constitutional is 
merely incidental, yet incidentally bad. Whatever is 
done to the general system tends to mar, break down, 
lower, destroy its powers. The Hydropathic system 
reverses the whole plan, as it does nearly everything 
else of an allopathic nature. We depend mainly on 
general treatment; purifying, invigorating, building 
up, improving the general tone of health, and making 
local applications morely incidental auxiliaries. Itis, 
indeed, an every-day affair for solutions of nitrate of 
silver, blue vitriol, sugar of lead, &c., to pucker up 
the relaxed vessels of an inflamed eye for a time and 
make it feel and look a great deal better. But re- 
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lapses ace continually coming on. The part will not 
“stay cured.” Thousands of persons have doctored, 
relieved and cured their eyes in this way for years, 
and yet in the end found them as far from being well 
as over. I am of opinion that caustic and irritating 
applications to the eye have not a little to do in pro- 
ducing those organic changes in the humors and 
coats of the organ which eventually ultimate in 
partial or total loss of vision. Scarcely anything 
else is really necessary in persons of weak or chroni- 
cally inflamed eyes, except rigid attention to the 
general laws of hygiene. In severe functional de- 
rangemente or slight structural changes, an active 
course of general water-treatment, with occasional 
local appliances, will prove, and often has proved, 
the most safe and efficient medication. 

Cancers.—It is often asked, what can be expected 
from Water-Cure in these formidable diseases? It 
is positively certain that drug-medication never does 
them any good. If they are eaten away with caustic 
they usually re-appear after a longer or shorter peri- 
od; and if extirpated with the knife they soon grow 
again; how soon, depends entirely on the general 
health. It has been noticed that all treatment which 
apparently benefits a cancerous ulcer for a time, bears 
a very precise relation to the constitutional habit of 
the patient—his greater or less morbid condition of 
body. From these premises, which no intelligent 
medical man will dispute, the conclusion is quite 
natural that everything which tends to renovate the 
whole physiological condition, conduces to the cure 
of cancer when curable, and to its alleviation when 
incurable. From the wonderful results which have 
followed a rigidly abstemious and simple diet, con- 
pected with ordinary bathing as a mere matter of 
d@eanliness, in various malignant ulcers and tumors 
of long standing, I have the utmost confidence that 
moet cancers, taken in their incipient stages, could 
be entirely cured by the whole hydropathio water 
and dietetic regimen. But one thing is morally cer- 
tain. It could not fail to prove a vast improvement 
on any other method of treating cancerous affections, 
now recognized by the profession, or known to the 
public. 

A Nortu-Easter.—The last number of the New 
England Botanic and Medical] Journal,“ published 
at Worcester, Mass., comes down upon us with a 
steam-thower, as highly seasoned almost as No. 6,” 
in an article from the pen of one F. T. Albee, who 
hails from Pawtucket, R. I. The article is headed, 
„ EXCLUSIVENESS, FOUNDED IN IGNORANCE OF THE 
Trove Scrence or MEDICINE, THE BANE OF THE PRo- 
FESSION.”” This is a formidable head, but the tail is 
absolutely tremendous. The writer wants to have 
hydropathy become auxiliary to roots, and herbs, and 
Buena Vista pills, but has no notion of allowing it 
to supersede them. Hear him: 


If men, with the wet sheet and bathing-tub, will 


to the healing art, I am most ready to admit ft; 
but, when I seo them, like wild maniacs, reprobatin 
at once and forever the use of officient and healthfu 
medicines, on which the God of nature has imprinted 
his own signet of approbation, I think it time that 

a public mind should bo informed upon this sub- 
ect.’ 


Well, sir, perhaps you are just the individual to 
scintillate the necessary light on this subject into the 
public mind ; so we quote your next paragraph. 


If we take but a slight survey of the effects of 
exclusive water treatment in this community, we 
have a fearful comment on the incongruity of dis- 
membering, from the beautiful fabric of an estab- 
lished science, fragments, which, when isolated, a 
9 0 as meagre and as insignificant as a mole-h 

eside a mountain, and as disproportionate to the 
systematized aggregate of medical science as an 
ocean’s drop to the great mass of the mighty deep.” 

Dear, disconsolate man, where are you? You have 
gone so down, down, into deep water, that we can’t 
find a single ‘‘ ocean’s drop“ of meaning in tho whole 
“ systematized aggregate” of that sentence. Buta 
little further along comes something in the shape of 
facts and statistics. These we may be able to com- 


| prehend, so we copy again: 


“ have seen the worst effects follow the exclusive 
water-treatment—worse, even, than the effects of the 
old drug system itself. One was a case of fever, 
which terminated in fatal consumption; another, a 
case of fever, terminating in dropsy. Other cases 
might be mentioned, but these took place under my 
immediate notice. The first of these was the case 
of a stout, athletic young man, in tho prime of life, 
with as good a pair of lungs as ever inhaled the 
breath of heaven. His disease, as a sequel of the 
wondrous water-cure treatment, was lingering, pain- 
ful, and fatal.” 

There is a smack of originality as well as an awful 
pathos in this narrative. A fatal consumption, as a 
sequel of the water-treatment, the writer tella us with 
astonishing ingenuity, was lingering, painful,“ 
AND “‘ fatal.” Of course we are to suppose that a 
death by consumption from any other cause would be 
neither lingering, painful, nor fatal! The simple 
truth, man, is, that you have told your story too 
bunglingly to make anybody believe it. When you 
try again, recollect that the secret of success in all 
fictitious writing is to keep probability in view.“ 


HYDROPATHY FOR INFANTS. 


Ir seems to me very evident that THE WATER-CURE 
SYSTEM is destined to prove a far greater blessing 
to what is popularly termed the rising generation, 
than to the one now on the stage.“ How very 
few of us have been trained Hydropathically from 
the start! How few there are who have perfectly 
healthy nerves, and lungs, and digestive organs,— 
despite our present more correct way of life! How 
few there are who have escaped the apothecary and 
his nauseous nostrums,—or, far worse yet, the sav- 
age medication of The Monthly Nurse!“ 


sober and tell us (what we have known ever since : , : 
= have known nega he about medicine), that the It is a cheering fact, though, that there are chil- 
various applications of water are a valuable auxiliary || dren whose stomachs have never been poisoned, 
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nerves stupefied, and digestion half ruined by offi- 
cious dosing. Few though there be, there are still 
enough to establish the complete truth of this Water- 
Cure axiom: that the period of infancy is the one of 
all others which most requires GOOD HYGIENIC MAN- 
AGEMENT, to the total exclusion of medicinal poi- 
sons. No need of morphine, paregoric, and M‘Munn’s 
Elixir,—castor-oil, rhubarb, and catnip-tea! The 
thing has been tried.” A strange infatuation that, 
which induces young mothers to commit their tender 
new-born infants to the fussy ‘‘ care” of the Month- 
ly Nurse! Active as is the practice of the family 
druggist, it is nothing to be compared to that of 
Mrs. Gamp. The very first thing she does is to 
force down the throat of the poor little victim enough 
oastor-oil to poison its young blood, and impair its 
digestion from its very entrance upon life. It is then 
bandaged up so tightly as to make every vital act a 
positive misery ; and so the poor thing cries as pite- 
ously as it knows how. But Mrs. Gamp never 
dreams that the bandages are in fault; not she. 
The child is only fretting because it is hungry.“ 

It fs accordingly nursed to repletion—nay, even to 


digtension ; whereupon Nature kindly interferes, and 


ts up the process of vomiting, until the burden upon 
the stomach is finally reduced to more moderate di- 
mensions. By-and-bye, tho child hiccups, and Mrs. 
Gamp has recourse to a strong decoction of catnip- 
tea, to drive off the wind!” And now it will not 
sleep, and Mrs. Gamp’s supper is just ready. But 
that worthy soul very soon settles this difficulty by 
means of some cordial or ‘‘ tincture ” (opium in 
disguise) ; and the poor infant at length sinks into 
the feverish slumber of drug-intoxication. It is then 
covered up, hot and close, so as to keep off the 
air;” and Mrs. Gamp goes to her supper. Next 
morning, Baby“ moans, and tosses from side to side; 
and, of oourse, Nurse says it is “ only hungry; 
so the over-nursing and vomiting follow next in 
order; then comes the catnip-tea, and, last of all, 
the paregoric—just as before. And so the poor child 
is worried through the first month of its earthly ex- 
istence. Mrs. Gamp now resigns her puling charge 
to its feeble mother, and takes her leave to go and 
torment a fresh victim. Perhaps Baby ” thrives 
a little after this, if left to itself long enough to have 
a chance; but, in five cases out of ten, especially if 
it is scrofulous, it dies of convulsions or cholera in- 
fantum, ere the completion of its second summer. 

It, therefore, seems to me very evident (as I have 
said before) that the great truths of the WATER- 
Cure system will accomplish more good in regard to 
the physical education of the young, hereafter, when 
better understood and more generally acted upon 
than they are now effecting, as regards all those who 
have been brought up in “the old way —at the 
feet of Mrs. Gamp. The one will be trained in the 
right way, from the start: while the others, but too 
often, have to be made over anew.” 

A few words, now, about the management of in- 


fants upon Hydropathio principles. In the first place, 
I am happy to say, that such persons as Mrs. Gamp 
have no confidence in THe WATER-C VRR, for the 
very excellent reason, that THE W ATER-CURE strikes 
at the very root of their existence. Hydropathy does 
not recognize any sort of necessity for fastening such 
an incubus around the neck of any young mother: 
it repudiates wholly ‘“ The Monthly Nurse.“ What 
need of a Mrs. Gamp, when, with proper care and 
judicious Water- Treatment, the young mother is- 
herself able to take care of her child almost from the 
very day of its birth! A good family-servant, to 
assist her in bathing and watching her infant, is, in 
ordinary circumstances, all she requires. 

As soon as it is fairly brought into the world, the 
child is carefully washed in tepid water, wrapped in 
a soft, warm blanket, and placed beside its mother to 
rest and sleep. No castor-oil is given; nothing, in 
fact, but a spoonful, or more, of pure, simple water, 
(in spite of Mrs. Gamp’s notion, that water might 
give babies the colic!) If everything goes on natu- 
rally, the child sleeps until it is time to give it its 
appropriate food. Should it ery, however, with 
hunger, a little milk-and-water will appease its 
cravings for the time being. 

No bandages are fastened upon Water-Cune 
babies,” and their clothing is never too tight for 
comfort. Great care is taken to keep the child neas 
and clean, but moro regard is paid to its physical 
well-being than its personal appearance. During the 
first month, its only costume is a loose night-dress, 
The child is never pinioned about its stomach, for 
the navel invariably is well in a week, and generally 
in three days. If the child is regularly bathed, as it 
should be, every morning and evening, in tepid waten 
and dressed and handled with tender care, it heals 
easily and quickly. Sometimes a soft, wet linen 
cloth is carefully adjusted about it—for an hour at a 
time, usually; but frequent washing of the part 
keeps down the heat, and the healing process is rapid- 
ly completed, even though nothing be done exceps 
thus paying strict attention to local cleanliness. 

One of the nicest points in the management of 
infants is the proper regulation of their hours for 
nursing. It is unnecessary for me to say, that regu- 
larity should be observed as carefully as possible. I 
do not mean, however, that the infant should be 
nursed “will ye, nill ze, once every two, or three, 
or four hours, as the case may be. An enlightened 
mother will rather educate her instinct so as to reo- 
ognize promptly when the child is hungry and when 
it is not. Nature's language is generally easy of in- 
terpretation— that is, to those who are competent to 
distinguish, for instance, between genuine hunger on 
the one hand, and childish caprice on the other; and 
it would, therefore, seem most rational and expedi- 
ent to leave this matter to the good sense of the 
mother, rather than enact any arbitrary hour-rule. 

Another nice point is the proper regulation of the 
digestive process. Not a day should pass without 
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eareful attention to this important particular. Should 
the infant be constipated, an enema of slightly. warm 
water (nothing else is needed) will speedily and 
effectually afford relief; while, on the other hand, if 
the bowels are relaxed, and there are any symptoms 
af pain, an enema should likewise be administered, 
but with this important difference, the water must be 
tepid instead of warm. In this simple way, any sen- 
sible mother can safely and speedily treat all cases of 
constipation and diarrhoea arising in her own family, 
under ordinary cireumstances; and it will be her 
own fault if, knowing all this, such complaints are 
suffered to become s0 obstinate as to require medical 
advice—for it will be a fair inference to say, that she 
has neglected her duty. These enemata are best ad- 
ministered by means of the small glass syringes, as 
it is much easier, when these are employed, to avoid 
injecting air, and thus adding to the previous suffer- 
ings of the poor little patient. 

On the subject of ventilation, and the advantages 
to be derived from sending children, even at an early 
age, into the open air as frequently as possible, I 
trust it is unnecessary for me to add much, in conclu- 
sion. Those of us who reside in New York know 
very well that the awful mortality among infants, of 
which we are weekly apprised by the City Inspector, 
is mainly owing to the neglect of ventilation and 
deanliness—especially among the poorer classes, 
living, as they do, in ill-constructed and’ crowded 
dwellings. But this is a theme decidedly foreign to 
my present purpose ; I only allude to it now, in pass- 
ing, because it serves very well to point the moral“ 
of the preceding observations. MLS 
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WATER-CURE IN CHILDBIRTH—AGAIN. 


Ir is well that the public mind is awaking to the 
indescribable blessings of Water-Cure in gestation 
and parturition. Hitherto, many have said, These 
things cunnot be true.“ The news was too goed to 
be believed. Again and again, my patients have 
been told by their friends that they would surely die 
if they resorted to Water-Cure in child-bearing. 

“ Why,” says one, everybody knows that a 
Woman must not even wash her face and hands, or 
have anything damp about hor till after the ninth 
day succeeding delivery, and these Water-Cure peo- 
ple wash a woman in cold water who has just been 
delivered. It is perfectly frightful.” And when a 
Water-Cure lady bears her child without pain, 
very delicate and proper persons have been known to 
sneer, and say, Just like the animals.“ And why 
ahould not the human mother suffer as little as the 
animal? Is she vulgar and indelicate because she 
does not endure pangs worse than these of death ? 

I have been very much gratified with several births 
that have recently come under my care. One young 
lady, who was really far from being strong, but who 
had been living very carefully on Water-Cure princi- 


ples through her pregnancy, encouraged and sup- 
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ported by a strong, earnest husband, suffered slightly 


one quarter of an hour. Another, with a first child, 
and whose friends frightened her all in their power, 


took the cure under my care, and when she was de- 


livered she could hardly be said to suffer at all. I 
was uncertain whether the expulsive efforts were ac- 
companied by pain. I said, after the birth, Were 
these efforts painful!“ She hesitated, and then 
said, Slightly ” The same day she sat up and held 
her babe, and said she felt well. 

Another, the last case Ihad. The babe was born 
with three expulsive efforts, each of which was some- 
what painful. This was all. The lady was up the 
day after the birth, and about house, as usual, in a 
week. . 

I have never known the slightest ill effect from the 
use of water in childbirth in the practice of any 
Water- Cure physician, not even when the patient 
seemed imprudent in sitting up and walking directly 
after the birth. 

As soon as a lady is perfectly delivered, J use the 
vagina syringe, with cold water, throwing a pint o7 
more upon the uterus. This causes the organ to con- 
tract immediately, and saves the patient from after- 
pains, which are caused by the efforts of the uterus 
to contract, and assume its normal state. I then 
wash the patient with a sponge, or towel, in cold 
water, and put a long, cold, wet bandage closely 
around the abdomen. She then is dressed, goes into 
a clean bed, and generally sleeps five or six hours. 
When she wakes, she goes into a cold sitz bath for 
fifteen minutes, and is sponged over the whole sur- 
face, also; a fresh wet bandage is then applied, and 
she is allowed to sit up for a short time if she wishes. 
This is my practice in all ordinary cases. The 
treatment with healthy women is continued for a 
month. They take a sitz bath mid-forenoon and 
mid-afternoon, use the vagina syringe three times a 
day, and wear the wet bandage. Nearly all my pa- 
tients are able to be about honse, and to go out 
walking or riding in a week. All get up the day 
after the birth. We know that this course, with the 
old method of treatment, would be death. 

There is no fear of accumulating too much testi- 
mony on this most vital subject. The truth mast be 
literally dinned in the ears of the people before they 
can believe it; all their experionce contradicts it. 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little,” and woman may be saved. God 
speed the day. 

M. S. Gove Nichols. 

46 Lexington Avenue, New York. 3 

% MOTHER, I GUESS THE BABY WON’T CRY ANY 
MORE, FOR I’VE KILLED IT AND THROWN IT OUT 
DOORS.” — The Dedham Democrat relates that these 
are the words which a little girl in that town, only 
four and & half years old, addressed to her mother, 
upon her return from a short absence ; and that the 
baby was found under the sink spout, with a cut upon 
its wrist, from which it had almost bled to death. 
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NOTES OF OITY PRAOTICE. 
BY R. S. HOUGHTON, M.D. 


Case I.— Chronic Rheumatism. 

June 20th, 1849.—Mr. C. commenced the water- 
treatment with the hope of obtaining relief from 
chronic rheumatism of six years’ standing, during 
which time he had passed through almost every kind 
of Allopathic medication, regular and irregular. As 
is usual in such cases, what with this thing and that, 
(colchicum especially, in its various guises,) he was 
nothing bettered, but rather made worse ;” and, 
at the time I have specified above, the enemy was 
muttering in the joints in a way that denoted a good 
deal of irritation in the nobler organs. Mr. C., at 
the outset, wore his right arm in a sling, and com- 
plained of a catch in the ankle on ascending the 
stairway ; otherwise, with the exception of the lassi- 
tude caused by the enfeebling influence of the six 
years of medication he had gone through, there were 
no very striking symptoms apparent, save this char- 
acteristic one: the skin did not act. In spite of the 
heat of the season, Mf. C. wore an unusual quantity 
of under-clothing ; any one in ordinary health would 
have sweltered under it; but, notwithstanding all 
this, no perspiration whatever appeared on the surface, 
even in the middle of the day. 

Treatment.—For the first ten or twelve days, Mr. 
C. came for a wet sheet and plunge bath at half past 
ten, A. M.; and resumed his baths on rising, at his 
own residence. Under this preparatory treatment, 
the pores opened, the skin began to act, and perspi- 
ration gradually broke out. The right wrist improved, 
and Mr. C. could even use his right hand a little, in- 
stead of the left, when driving out. On the Ist of July, 
he took an unusually long walk, and, becoming over- 
heated, sat down to rest himself in the open air. The 
sudden check of perspiration thus produced brought 
on a violent attack of acute rheumatism ;* and, on 
the 3d of July, Mr. C. gave himself wholly up to my 
treatment. On this day, it was with great difficulty 
that he could ascend the stairway, to take his wet 
sheet and bath. Next day, his knee-joints and 
ankles were swollen, inflamed, and very tender to the 
touch. The treatment now pursued was substantial- 
ly this: COOLING WET BANDAGES were constantly ap- 
plied to the parts affected; a half-wet sheet was oc- 
casionally employed ; and at least two plunge baths 
were given during the day. The bath-room imme- 
diately adjoining the one assigned Mr. C., he was 
carefully assisted into a rocking-chair, and drawn in 
beside the bath-tub. This was a somewhat fatiguing 
operation to the patient, but he invariably felt 30 
much invigorated by the plunge, that he was always 
drawn back greatly refreshed. Under this kind of 
cooling treatment, the inflammatory attack was soon 
overcome, the lost appetite gradually returned, and 
great relief ensued ; still, the limbs were too much 


* A smart attack of acute rheumatism will be found to 
occur in the majority of cases of old rheumatiem treated by 
water. — Dr. Gully, 
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swollen and too tender for walking. Mr. C. was 
easily induced, unlike many patients under the old 
regime, to leave his bed in a few days, and sit up a 
good portion of the day. In this stage of the treat- 
ment, rubbing the feet with the bare hand was found 
by Mr. C. to bo a great luxury. Two clysters were 
administered daily, for their purgative effect; and 
always with decided advantage. A gradual and 
steady amendment now ensued. Before long, Mr. C. 
was able to ride home, spend the day, and return as 
night. On Saturday, the 21st (less than three weeks 
from the commencement of his acute attack), be 
rode home and stayed until Monday. During the 
following week, there was a rapid improvement ; and 
the use of the douche upon the limbs was found high- 
ly beneficial. On the 28th, Mr. C. returned home to 
remain,—with the understanding that he should 
come back occasionally for a wet sheet to comfirm his 
recovery, and never omit his morning cold bath on 
rising. To this latter clause he hasrigidly adhered ; 


more rigidly than to the former, owing to the heavy 


pressure of his business engagements. He has en- 
joyed unusually good health from that day to this 


(March 15th); he has been out in all kinds of 


weather, but he has had no return of rheumatism— 
not even an ache, which his usual bath, or an occa- 
sional douching of the part afflicted, did not dispel 
immediately. On the whole, this case of Mr. C.’s 
may be considered as good an instance of what Dr. 
Gully calls a strengthening eure, as we could 
wish for. One thing is very evident: the six 
weeks, which the elder Dr. Warren pronounced so 
very good for rheumatism,” are cut down one- 
third or one-half, by rational Water-Cure. 


Cask II.— Midioi fery. 


October 25th, 1849.— Mrs. M., a young married 
lady, commenced the water- treatment, with the 
intention of following it up until after her confine- 
ment (with her first child). Her general health 
being perfectly good, she was placed upon a light, 
tonic treatment. She took two plunge baths each 
day ; exercised regularly ; and ate only twice a day, 
of simple food. Slight labor pains set in on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 17th ; a thorough enema of tepid 
water was immediately administered, and about 11 
o’olock, a tepid sitz bath was given, (and repeated as 
2) with very good effect. At intervals, a little re- 
freshing sleep was obtained. The pains continued to 
increase steadily in efficacy, and at an early hour in 
the morning Mrs. M. was safely delivered of a fine 
boy. Soon afterward she was carefully bathed, and 
then lay down for a quiet sleep, with her infant by 
her side. She awoke from this greatly revived ; and 
from this time forward recovered rapidly, with no 
attending drawback. A wet bandage was worn 
about the abdomen by Mrs. M., for some time after 
delivery, with excellent effects; and three or four 
days after her confinement she went out shopping as 
well as ever. 

No. 51 Tenth-street, New York. 
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BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 

Tux next and most dangerous disease to scarlet 
fever is the croup. This also has its varieties, the 
most common of which is the spasmodic. 

The croup, as most people know, is an inflamma- 
tion of the trachea or windpipe, and sometimes of 
the larynx and bronchial tubes, which parts being 
excessively sensitive, are disposed, when once affected, 
to take on most violent inflammation. 

The croup may be distinguished from other affec- 
tions by the peculiar sound of the cough, which much 
resembles the crowing of a young rooster, or the bark- 
ing of a young dog. 

The results of this inflammation, if not properly 
treated, especially, are spasms of the severest kind, 
terminating in exhaustion of vital power, or in suf- 
focation, generally within a few days from its com- 
mencement. 

The most common form, as I have said, is the 
spasmodic, and fortunately altogether the most easily 
cured. 

This form occurs mostly in the nervous and irritable 
constitution, the least obstruction in any of the or- 
gans being sufficient, with children of such tempera- 
ments, to superinduce an attack of the spasmodic | 
croup ; hence parents, &c., should be exceedingly 
cautious how they let such children indulge in im- 
proper and inordinate meals, inasmuch as an ounce 
of prevention is worth a whole cart-load of cure ! 

The spasmodic form, unless grossly mismanaged, 
ts seldom fatal ; and many a simple medicine has be- 
come famous among the allopaths and nurses because 
af its power to relieve, almost instantly, this terrible 
sounding, bat, in reality, little alarming, complaint. 

Aye, many a one is there among both of these 
classes who havo built up a faith in medicine, firm 
end steadfast, from the simple fact that emetics, 
&c., will give immediate relief as a general thing in 
cases of this kind. Poor souls, they have never asked 
themselves, or anybody else, if there was no way of 
producing the same amount of relief without any of 
the waste of physical power consequent upon the in- 
troduction of irritants poisonous enough to induce 
vomiting. Many and many a poor nervous child 
has been puked to death by the frequent adminis- 
tration of emetics in the shape of Hive Syrup,” 
&c., Ko., which the fond but foolish mother kept 
always by her, because some ignorant physician onoe 
“ relieved a child in this way of a powerful bad case 
af the croup,” and with which she kept “curing” her 
children till they died! 

To all such let me say, there is now no excuse for 
gach practice, for in these latter days, it has been 
discovered that poisoning the system with drugs is 
not the very best way that could be devised fòr re- 
moving simple obstructions, or quieting nervous irri- 
tability. The more you cure” croup in this way, the 
more you may, as the “‘ remedy” increases the dis- 
position to the disease. 
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To the understanding hydropath I need only say, 
that all that is necessary is to equalize the circula- 
tion, thereby removing the immediate cause of the 
spasmodic contraction, &c., of the windpipe ; it is 
this contraction, &c., lessening the aperture through 
which the breath issues, that gives the frightful 
sound to the cough and breathing ; and in order to 
prevent a recurrence, restore the equilibrium of the 
nervous system. 

How to do these they well know: in slight cases 
a simple application of a wet cloth to the chest is all 
sufficient—aye, in most of the cases where these de- 
bilitating, tone-destroying emetics are given, which 
so often produce or develop other diseases—a simple 
napkin, dipped in cold water, and repeated a few 
times, will be equally efficacious in giving instant 
relief without any of the trouble of going for doctor 
or medicine, or being obliged to force down the re- 
luctant throats of the little darlings a horribly nau- 
seous dose, which any one with decent brains must 
feel has a tendency to destroy life. 

In some cases, which have been neglected or mal- 
treated, it becomes necessary to use more active 
means. If there be much fever, I recommend the 
use of the sitz buth at 65, with free ablution on the 
whole body, till the temperature is reduced to the 
natural standard, and then, if there be much irritation 
remaining, to put them into a wet sheet, in which 
they should be kept only just long enough to restore 
the equilibrium—say half an hour. 

When they come out of the sheet, of course they 
are to be well washed down, and cold wet cloths kept 
constantly on the chest, changed as often as they be- 
come hot. 

It may be necessary, in some severe cases, to repeat 
the sitz bath, three or four times in the course of as 
many hours, before you put them in the sheet, and 
perhaps the sheet will have to be repeated every 
few hours for a day or two. 

The great danger in these cases will be that 
the mother or attendants, not having faith or 
knowledge enough, will be too afraid of applying the 
water sufficiently, and thercby let the symptoms gain 
on them, and then the simple spasmodic may become 
the dangerous inflammatory or membraneous croup. 

A case of this want of efficiency occurred in my 
practice once, whereby the child nearly lost his 
life, the parents being afraid to put on water enough 
to put out the fire, or in other words, to keep the fever 
down. 

Six hours after my first visit to the child, whom I 
found with symptoms of bronchitis and spasmodic 
croup, they sent for me again, saying, the child was 
growing worse all the time, and wanting to know if 
I couldn't give it something.” I told them I 
thought I could, and I did“ give it” an all-suffi- 
cient soaking—and impressed upon them by so doing 
the importance of following up the treatment ener- 
getically, seeing and believing the child was saved, 
though the neighbors had flattered themselves “cold 
water had killed it.” 
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As for the membraneous croup, the only sure way 
to cure this is to preventit! I mean by this, that 
when the mombraneous sac is once formed, it is al- 
most impossible to cure it even with water. Hence 
the importance of keeping down the fever at all haz- 
ards, as every physician agrees that this is an in- 
flammatory disease, and to those who will see, it is 
no wonder that they so seldom succeed in curing it, 
when we take into view the irritating means made 
use of, which would create inflammation in and of 
themselves. 

In all cases, then, where the symptoms run high, 
the pulse being quick and strong, and full withal, 
with difficult, wheezing, and accelerated respiration, 
you must bo up and doing,” while there is yet 
time, and peradventure you may in most cases pre- 
vent the terrible catastrophe, that otherwise will 
most surely ensue, viz., the formation of a false mem- 
brane, and in a few short days, a terrible death. 

The same treatment here, as in bad cases of the 
spasmodic kind, only more so! is required. Some 
recommend the cold dash in tho later stages, where 
there is a tendency to suffocation, &c., &c., i. e. the 
throwing on of a pail of cold water upon the body, 
hoping thereby to produce a shock sufficient to break 
up the formation of the sac. 

I have tried this, in some cases, but cannot say that 
I have seen any decided advantages from it, though 
no doubt there are periods in the disease where it 
might bo very useful. 

I should use, when practicable, in the first stages, 
the full bath, keeping the patient in a bath of 65, for 
three or four minutes, or more, rubbing them „ 
all the while, then immediately enveloping them in 
a dry blanket or two, till warm again ; then apply 
moderately cold cloths to the throat and chest, re- 
ducing the temperature gradually to ice-water, and 
keeping up, as stated above, the sitz baths, sheets, 
&c., &c. If anything will cure it, this will. 


IMAGINARY DISEASES. 
BY L. REUBEN, M.D. 


Ir is strange to hear people, who call themselves 
sensible, telling of such an one who has an imaginary 
disease, or another who is spleeny, imagines himself 
sick, has ‘“‘hypo,” or NOTHING BUT HYSTERICS! When 
will such persons learn that there is not such a thing 
as an imaginary disease under heaven; and that 
those diseases which they call imaginary, are posi- 
tively the most real and tormenting that poor human 
flesh ever writhed and groaned under, this side of 
paradise? When will we be just and generous to 
the large, very large portion of our fellow-beings now 
writhing under these real and fearful maladies? 
But, says some iron-souled objector, whose nerves, 
by mistake, were all made sinews, and whose brain 
is but a species of white liver, can you prove that ?” 
Let us see.— Without nerves, we should feel noither 
pleasure nor pain, health nor sickness ; in fact, noth- 
ing; nor should we manifest anything. By and 


| 
| 
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through nerves, then, we feel and manifest all sensa- 
tions. Now, if the nerves feel pleasure, they manifest 
pleasure; if they feel pain, they manifest that. And 
how oan they feel pain, unless some real, substantial, 
and sufficient thing be present somewhere, grating, 
like a rasp, upon their delicate fibrils, or cutting, 
like a knife, into the quivering, exquisite threads! 
They cannot. If pain, or convulsions, or simple dis- 
comfort, ennut, or hypochondria is felt, there must 
be a bodily something grating upon the nerves, and 
thus producing those unhappy sensations, no matter 
whether we can or cannot see it—can or cannot name 
it! Hence follows this conclusion: Many are dis- 
eased who think themselves well, because, though the 
nerves never manifest pain unless there is something 
present to pain them; yet the thing may be present, 
and they may be so far benumbed and dead, as not 
to feel it; but none are well who think themselves dis 
eased, because, if they were well, every sensation felt 
by the nerves would be one of pleasure, and could 
not possibly be painful. Of course, I speak of sensa- 
tions coming from the body itself, and not of those 
coming from the external world. Let the unjust and 
cruel sneerer step forward now, and refute the argu- 
ment. He may then taunt the wretched sufferers 
from Nervous Diseases, Dyspepsia, &c., to his heart’s 
content ! 


WATER TREATMENT IN WOUNDS. 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 

A YEAR ago last September, a young man in my 
employ unfortunately wounded his knee with an axe. 
Though there are four men near here who are par 
tially cripples by means of a wound on the knee, 
threo of whom suffered a number of months, and 
underwent everything but death, while they were 
treated in the usual way by the apothecary, yet this 
wound was more severe than either of those at the 
commencement, and quite the largest that I had ever 
seen on that joint. It commenced on the lower pot- 
tion of the knee-pan, and ran nearly in the direction 
of the heel-cord; thus bringing the whole blow 
| directly over the joint. Knowing the common result 
of such wounds, and seeing the severity of this, at 
first I felt rather fearful that a stiff knee could not 
be avoided. But, after examining it, I had a strong 
impression that if the inflammation could be kept 
down, and the limb quiet until the wound healed, the 
secretion of the joint would not be destroyed. There- 
fore, knowing that his blood was in a good condition, 
I told him that I would see that it was healed in one 
week if he would follow my directions, which were 
to keep the knee quiet, live on about one-third, and 
not to exceed half of his usual allowance of food, 
and subject himself to the water treatment. To 
this he readily eonsonted. The wound was made 
clean, and then drawn nearly together by means of 
narrow strips of cloth, a fourth or a third of an inch 
in width, and six or eight inches in length, covered 
on one side with shoemaker’s-wax, and applied 
warm. This was an easy and convenient means of 
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supporting it. It was then covered with wet com- 
presses, and they were kept in their place by a con- 
venient bandage. Covering enough was worn around 
the knee to keep it just comfortably warm. I believe 
the cloths were changed only two or three times in 
twenty-four hours, just according to his desire, and 
the parts around the wound gently showered at each 
time with a small stream of falling water, acd 
rubbed as much as eonvenienee would allow. Then 
the compresses were replaced and secured as before. 
The result was, that the wound healed without in- 
flammation or pain, and finding it healed in six days 
instead of seven, he laughingly said, I had gained 
one day, and might go a-fishing, if I chose. He com- 
menced using it then, though it was not strong by 
any means, nor free from a sort of numbness and 
tenderness for a long time, which was occasioned by 
injuring the bones. But it gradually became strong, 
and that numbness, together with the tenderness and 
alight difficulty in bending the knee, gradually wore 
away, until it became quite natural, and as strong 
ag ever. 

Last June I was called upon to dress a wound, 
which had just been made by a carpenter, upon his 
knee. It was a cross wound, about two inches in 
length, made with the corner of a sort of chisel, 
about four inches wide, used for smoothing mortises, 
paring, &c. The wound was directly across the 
knee-pan, about three-fourths of an inch from the 
upper portion of it. The knoe- pan was cut quite off 
on the side where the corner of the tool penetrated, 
and quite across the top, leaving only a little at the 
bottom and one side. One end of the wound was 
carefully brought together and held, while a strip 
of strong cloth, eight inches in length, and one-third 
of an inch in width, covered with wax, was adjusted 
in such a manner as to keep it in place. At a little 
distance from tho side of this strip, a sceond was 
carefully applied, while the wax was quite warm, 
and so on until the whole wound was drawn in place, 
and properly supported. It was treated with wet 
eompresses, washing, gentle showering, &c., as the 
other, and healed rapidly without pain, and though 
it took a number of weeks for the knee-pan to be- 
come thoroughly united and strong, it is now as well 
as it ever was. 

In these cases there were not the slightest symptoms 
of inflammation, or a cold. But those other cases 
alluded to above, that were attended with such ex- 
treme suffering and ill consequences, were treated 
with warm applications, which caused debility, which 
was followed by what was called taking cold in the 
wound. 

Those who are suddenly taken from much ac- 
tive exercise and a full diet, and obliged to keep 
quiet, will be much benefited by a plain and 
scanty diet, and the towel or hand bath. If the 
blood be kept in a proper condition, and the skin is 
elean and healthy, and the stomach not overtaxed 
With food, there is but little danger of taking what 
is called a cold. If a general cold is taken, it is 
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often realized only in some weak or injured part of 
the system. There is no danger in applying cold to 
wounds, bruises, &c., provided it be followed with a 
comfortable reaction. The very means which are 
generally resorted to for the purpose of guarding 
against colds—such as warm applications, heated 
rooms, confined air, &c., result in producing the cold. 
Patients thus guarded and suddenly attacked with 
colds, are generally considered by their physicians 
and friends as providentially smitten with what every 
possible means had been used to ward off. Thus 
they seem to understand cause and effect about as 
well as though the world was governed by chance, 
and effects were not produced by causes. Let the 
case go as it may, it is all charged to Jehovah, and 
man (the foolish transgressor) pleads his spotless in- 
nocence ! ` 


ALLOPATHIO MIDWIFERY, 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Ir there is any department of what is called med- 
ical science pre-cminently demanding reform, it is 
the usual scientific management of women in child- 
birth. The function of child-bearing is a natural 
and necessary process, and, the doctor’s dosing and 
drugging, and the nurse’s slopping and stuffing aside, 
not at all alarming or dangerous. But a false sys- 
tem of medication, and constant interference with, 
and disturbance of the natural course of things, have 
converted the act of parturition into a day of perils, 
and its previous and subsequent periods into seasons 
of terrors and accidents. 

Those who read belicvingly the mass of unintelli- 
ble trash in the medical journals of the day, must in- 
evitably get into the notion, or get the notion into 
them, that all manner of maladies are the pre-ordain- 
ed accompaniments of pregnancy, and that nature 
could never do a thing which did not require correct- 
ing by the doctor. Under the popular medical orders 
of the day, pregnant females are regarded as inva- 
lids, gnd are bled, paregoric’d, magnesia’d, stimula- 
ted, mineralized and poisoned, just as though they 
were going through a regular course of fever. No 
wonder so many die suddenly; no wonder so many 
are confined to their rooms from three weeks to three 
years, after delivery ; no wonder so many lay on their 
backs a month or two with puerperal swelled leg, or 
are rendered helpless for three or six months with a 
broken breast, or are cut off in ten or twelve days 
with puerperal fever. A Dr. Carpenter has lately 
reported several cases of puerperal anemia, which 
teach a solemn and an awful lesson. Let us try to 
understand it and profit by it. We extract from the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal a fall report of 
some of them: 


Case ].—Feb. 22d, 1841. Called to see Mrs. B. 
Found her pregnant with her third child. Age 25. 
Sanguine temperament, robust and vigorous consti- 
tution, weighing 150 pounds. General health good. 
Great depression of spirits, with a premonition that 
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she should die in labor; throbbing in the head ; red 
canker; oedema ; cadaverous skin; dyspnea on mo- 
tion; stomach irritable ; bowels loose; loss of appe- 
tite; pulse 100. She was now about house. Treat- 
ment—chalybeates and nit. argenti. 

March 24.—Saw her again, with all the former 


symptoms vated, and the following in addition. 
Pulse now to 150, quick, wiry, very tense. In- 
tense throbbing of the heart. reat tendency to 


syncope, with a constant desire to be fanned. Great 
restlessness and inability to sleep. Urine scanty and 
high-colored. Tongue, lips, and mouth perfectly 
bleached, and without coat or sordes. Blood con- 
stantly oozing from the nose, but without crassamen- 
tam or coloring matter, scarcely tinging the linen 
upon which it fell. Treatment—chalybeates and nit. 
argenti, topical and general, with morphia. 

Yn 29th, Dr. W. saw her in consultation. Treat- 
ment continued, with wine. 

On the night of the 31st, confined, giving birth to 
a dead child. of full growth. Labor easy, and with- 
out hemorrhage, after which she sank rapidly, and 
died April 2d. 

Case II.—June 8th, 1811. Called to see Mrs. P., 
who desired to be bled. Age 21. Size average. 
Temperament sanguineous. Previous health good. 
Pregnant with her first child. She had all the symp- 
toms of Case I., except usual hemorrhage and the 
aphthous mouth additional. She evidently had 

usion in the chest. Her friends attributed her 
disease to her having lived in a house recently paint- 
ed. She insisted on being bled to relieve her breath- 
ing; nor could any remonstrance of mine dissuade 
her from it. I bled her 8 oz., and on separation there 
could not have been one ounce of crassamentum. The 
serum almost without color. No other treatment. 
Delivered of a dead child, of full growth, on the 
night of the 14th. Labor casy, no hemorrhage, but 
she sank rapidly, and died before morning. 

Case III.— April 22d, 1841. Called to Mrs. E., 
in labor with her first child; and although the dis- 
tance was short, she was delivered of a weak living 
child before my arrival. Child lived but a few days. 
Never saw the patient before. Age about 25. Nerv- 
ous temperament and delicate constitution. No 
uterine hemorrhage. And here I would observe, 
that no excess of this kind occurred in any one of 
the cases. On the other hand, the lochial discharge 
was unusually scanty and of a light color. She had 
all the symptoms of Case I., except the hemorrha 
and odema. Bad nursing, small room, and unwhole- 
some air. She was put upon the same treatment as 
Case I., with a nutritious diet. Stomach soon became 
capricious and would retain nothing. The patient 
sank, and died June 9th, much emaciated. 

Case 1V.—May 6th, 1811. Called to see Mrs. F., 
in labor with her fourth child. Child born before my 


arrival. Age 31. Previous health good, except 
canker in the mouth. Temperament nervous. Size 
average. No appearance of anomia. Good getting 


up, for the first two or three weeks. Called again on 
the 29th, when the angmic ptoms were distinct. 
So strong are the indications for the chalybeate treat- 
ment in this disease, that they were again resorted to 
in this case, in the varied forms of the carbonate, the 
sulphate, the muriate and iodate, but with no good 
effect. The nit. argenti was also used; yet the pa- 
tient sank and died, July 29th, epparontiy bloodless. 

Cask V.—Oct. 2d, 1812. Called to see Mrs. W. 
W. She desired to be bled for pain in the head. 
No symptoms of anmmia. Bled her 12 oz., with re- 
lief. o peculiar appearances in the blood when 
drawn. Did not see it afterward. Age 22. Preg- 
nant with her first child. Size average. Tempera- 
ment nervo-sanguineous. . 

Nov. 19th confined, with a healthy child. Getting 
up good; afterward thy. 


Dec. 20th, found her far advanced in anæmia, but 
without cedema, effusion, or hemorrhage. Treatment 
—morphine, brandy and quinine, with a nutritious 
diet. On the 25th, in consultation with Dr. M., 
and at his earnest recommendation, changed the 
5 to chalybeates. The patient died on tho 


Ist. 

Case VI.—June 25, 1812. Called to see Mrs. A. 
She had been put to bed somo four wecks previous 
by Dr. P. with ber first child. Child living. A 
of mother 21. Temperament nervous. Size sma 
Previous health good. There was no effusion, canker, 
or hemorrhage ; all the other characteristics of the 
disease strongly marked. The woman’s mother, who 
was the nurse, insisted that there was laceration of 
the perineum, and desired me to examine. This 
enabled me to examine the organs of generation 
during life, which I found entirely bloodless and 
colorless as wax. Treatment—morphine, wine and 
quinine. Saw the patient but threetimes. Another 
physician was called, under whose caro she soon 

ied. 


In pondering upon this sad story of mortality, we 
are compelled to inquire, why did all these women 
die ? In the first case related we have a female of 
robust and vigorous constitution, having an easy la- 
bor, without any accident at all ; yet the child was 
still-born, and the mother died soon after giving it 
birth! Wıiuy was all this? Mark. The doctor 
saw her Feb. 25, 1841, and although he found her 
complaining of many unpleasant symptoms, he report- 
ed her then ‘‘ in good general health.” But, mark you 
again ; then he commenced his dosing. He gave 
her a course of mineral poisons to swallow continu- 
ally—preparations of iron and lunar caustic. She is 
kept on this druggery to March 24, over four weeks, 
and then, as the doctor tells us, all the former 
symptoms were aggravated !"? What does he next 
do ? Why he gives more of the same mineral poisons, 
to which he adds a powerful vegetable poison, called 
morphine !! March 29, five days after, the patient 
is still worse, yet all the previous poisons are con- 
tinued, to which another poison of the stimulating 
kind is added, viz., wine. Two days after, she died, 
and there, reader, you have the whole story of cause 
and effect. 

In the second case the woman was killed very 
casily. Anemia means defective nutrition, blood- 
lessness, want of vitality, &c. Tho body is so debil- 
itated and relaxed in this condition that spontaneous ` 
hemorrhages are frequent. No one, therefore, in the 
exercise of common sense would ever think of bleeding 
when a want of blood constitutes the very essence of 
the disease. Even in this case the doctor knew bet- 
ter—so he says. But he could not persuade the 
woman from being bled, therefore he bled her, and 
therefore she died !!! 

There is nothing peculiar in tho third case, except, 
unlike the first case, her constitution was delicate. 
She was put on the same treatment as the first case, 
and with the same result—she died in about the same 
time after she commenced swallowing the poisons. 
The inference, then, seems to be, that a vigorous 
course of mineral and narcotic poisons kills a strong 
constitution as soon as it does a weakly one. I don't 
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know but a pistol ball, shot through the heart of (like all other truth) triumphs. 


a strong, athletic man, would be the death of him, 
as soon as it would of a man in feeble and delicate 
health. And I cannot see why the same rule will not 
apply to mineral poisons operating through the 
stomach. 

The fourth case is ranker with quackery than either 
of the preceding. Here the woman was in good 
health, and luckily got safely through her delivery 
before the doctor interfered. She did well for three 
weeks ; but, fatal kindness, the doctor had to keep 
watch of her, and on the most unfortunate visit of 
the 29th, he could distinctly perceive anwmic symp- 
toms. So he put her on the same course of poi- 
sons, with variations, which killed the first and third, 
and killed her too ! 

The fifth case is very like unto the fourth ; only 
the treatment was commenced with narcotic and 
stimulant poisons first ; and after these had been 
eontinued five days, as though to make the work of 
death sure, the minerals were resorted to again. 

The sixth case, in all essential features of the dis- 
ease, and the treatment, and the killing, and the 
dying, was like unto the preceding one. 

Can any rational and impartial mind read these 
melancholy records of drug-science and not turn 
sway in horror from the whole extended catalogue 
of (medicinal) (1) poisons? It is time, high time, 
that pregnant women, nursing mothers, and suckling 
infants, were rescued from the hands of these Philis- 
tines of the apothecary shop. It does but little good 
to talk to or reason with the doctors, who are s0 
busily engaged in dealing destruction round the 
land. Their judgments are as be-poisoned with 
false theories as their materia medica is with 
chemical compounds. They cannot understand. 
But the people can and will whenever their atten- 
tion can bo thoroughly fixed upon this matter. 

In concluding this running commentary, J will 
place in juxtaposition with the above allopathic 
record the following statement. During the last 
month I have attended several females through par- 
turition in the water-cure way. The water-curo way, 
be it understood, is a way of doing almost nothing at 
all. In all the cases above named, and among all 
the cases I have ever attended or known, as managed 
hydropathically, I have met with no serious acci- 
dent, nor the most trifling disease, in eithor mother 
or child. The only preparation ever made has been 
plain, simple living, regular bathing, and a religious 
abstinence from, and abhorrence of, everything in 
the shape of doctor stuffs.” 


WATrER-Cunx Lecrures.—Many of our sealous 
oo-workers have commenced promulgating Hydro- 
pathy amongst the people, by calling them to- 
gether, in towns, villages, and neighborhoods, and 
lecturing to them on this subject. This not unfre- 
quently calls out” the “regulara” when a public 
discussion takes place, and, of course, Hydrophthy 
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This familiar lec- 
, turing is just what is most needed at the present 
time, and we hope every person, who is acquainted 
with the Warer-Curg, will “turn lecturer,” until 
the whole world” become informed of its impor- 
tance, in PREVENTING AND CURING DISEASE. Let 
every school-house' become a lecture-room, and 
every teacher a lecturer. 


SSS Y Y ———————ů———ů—ů—— —äͤ — — — —˖(¶mp8k 
REVIEWS. 

— . —— 
BY DR. H. D. SHEPPARD. 


HYDROPATHY FoR THE PRorLE. — The common 
fault of most publications on medical subjects, since 
the world began, is, they are too learned for the 
unlearned people. Many excellent Water-Cure 
works are also, to some extent, chargeable with the 
same misfortune. But here is really a people’s book. 
Perhaps the publishers’ names, Fowlers & Wells, are 
a sufficient guaranty that the work will suit the peo- 
ple at large, for the firm has obtained a world-wide 
celebrity in addressing the great masses of the hu- 
man family in an intelligble way, through the medi- 
um of understandable books, on almost all subjects 
relating to a higher and better destiny.” 


The work in question is a sort of compendium of 
the facts, statistics, principles, and arguments bear- 
ing on the laws of hygiene, the use or misuse of drugs, 
and the practical appliances of Water-Cure. The 
subjects of air, water, diet, exercise, bathing, &c., 
are discussed in a racy and familiar manner, while 
the works of science and records of history have been 
judiciously culled to explain and illustrate the laws 
for preserving health and attaining longevity, and 
the true philosophy of the treatment of disease. 

Though written by a non-medical man— William 
Horsell, of London—the book contains an array of 
scientific facts and an exposition of the unutterable 
absurdities of the popular (soon to be unpopular) 
system of drugification, that might well startle the 
profoundest allopath from his dream of bleeding, 
blistering, leeching, scarifying, cauterising, poison- 
ing, and otherwise tormenting, maiming, marring, 
and scarring the human form divine.“ No work 
has yet issued from the prolific hydropathic press 
better calculated to press home upon the doctors the 
irreparable ravages of their miscalled medicinal 
agents, and to impress on the minds of the people 
the obvious propriety, yea, the stern necessity of 
taking the business of taking care of their own 
health into their own hands. In a word, it is a hy- 
dropathy for the people.“ 


Appended to the work is a series of editorial arti- 
cles from the pen of Dr. TRALL, whose extensive 
experience as a practical hydropath has qualified 
him to make many valuable explanations and sug- 
gestions. Of the character of these the readers of 
the Journal will need no endorsement. 
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MISCELLANY: 


Proressor Wretinea, the distinguished lecturer 
on Prysiotoey and AnaTomy, has been spending 
the winter in New York, where he has delivered 
several courses of lectures to fuller houses than have 
ever been assembled, so many evenings in succession, 
by any other lecturer on these subjects. Dr. Wieting 
stands at the head of his profession as a popular 
lecturer, unsurpassed by any other man in this 
country, or probably in the world. 

His extensive apparatus, consisting of manikins, 
skeletons, paintings, and drawings, costing several 
thousand dollars, are used to illustrate his subjeet, 
which, together with the plain, familiar, common- 
sense instruction which he imparts, enables every one 
to understand. These lectures cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most boneficial results on the minds and 
bodies of all who heard them. The doctor’s re- 
marks on patent medicines were particularly good, 
and those on tobacco of vast importance. 

Now that the doctor is leaving us, we tender him 
our most sincere thanks, and commend him to the 
kind regard of those whom ho may visit in other 
places, assuring them that a more profitable invest- 
ment of a few shillings and a few evenings’ time, 
cannot bo made. 

ConsumpTION.—In the last number of the Demo- 
cratic Review we find the following observations, 
which we copy, as an indication of the signs of the 
times.“ The book referred to is entitled Consump- 
tion, its Prevention and Cure. By Dr. Shew :—* 

Wo have no fears of the too free use of water, 
cither internally or externally, and would gladly see 
exchanged for it tho ‘perilous stuff? which often 
covers the surface, or deranges the interior. The 

nt work is an admirable compendium of the best 
direction for the application of water, accompanied 
with important suggestions from the experience of 
the 1 5 Its instructions with regard to the 
gradual approach of consumptive diseases, the man- 
ement PP their Protean symptoms, and the means 
of arresting their fearful progress, to say the least, 
are well worthy the attention of the invalid. No 
ron, who has reason to think that his constitution 
inherits the seeds of consumption, or that it has al- 
ready commenced its inroads upon his frame, should 
neglect to put himself in possession of the contents of 
this book. They are plain, lucid, practical, free 
from presumprion and quackery, and will eertainl 
tly contribute to the comfort of the patient, if 
they do not effect his cure.“ 

Thus do the editors of even political periodicals 
“ sneak out on the Water-Cure. We do not be- 
lieve there are a dozen secular presses in the United 
States but what recommend Hydropathy, over all 
other medical systems, nor can it be long before this 
will be equally true of THE PEOPLE.” 

GieNn-Haven Water-CurE.—It will bo seen, by 
referring to our advertising department, that this 
favorite establishment has already opened, with im- 
proved facilities, and will, of course, become popular. 


* Recently published by FowLers & We ts, price 50 
cents. 
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Reap THIS Snurry TALX.— We recommend the 
following dialogue to snuff-takers. To understand 
its peculiar signification and moral, let it be borne in 
mind that all genuine snuffers, in consequence of the 
paralysis of the nasal and vocal organs, consequent 
upon their habit, use b and d instead of m and n, 
and can seldom pronounce clearly some other letters. 

“ Good bordig, Biss Hardedbrook, how do you this 
bordig !“ 

„Why, Biss Gribes! do tell us is that you ? Where 
have you bid this log tibe? Why havb’t you bid id 
to see us! | 

‘O, I do’t go out buch, ad I have bid troubled a 
good deal with paid in my head ad stobach. I hab 
it sobe dow, but it’s gettid better.“ ` 

„Ah! well I ab glad ob it; you busn’t catch cold, 
Biss Gribes. Wod’t you hab a pitch of sduff !“ 

‘© This is very dice sduff, where does it cobe frob t” 

„Well, I dod’t dow; I sedt little Tobby after it, 
he got it dowd street sobwhere.”’ 

“ Do you dow that bad that goes by every bordig 
with a tid pail, and carries it back agid at dight 1” 

„O, that is Bister Jiddings. He works dowd to 
the basheed shop, ad carries his didder with hib. He 
is a dice young bad, ad they say he is bakid buddy.” 

‘* Aidt he the wud that is payid attedtiod to Bajor 
Bosed’s daughter Bary Add P’ 

Do, i’isd’t Bary Add, it is Ebelide, wud of the 
twids. I suppose they will bake a batch of it.“ 

„Well, I guess it’s tibe for to be a goid.” 

« Cobo id ad see us agid sood, ‘wod’t you?!“ 


“THe WATrEn-CUnR JournaL AND HERALD or 
Rrrorus For Marcn.— New York: FOwLERS & 
WII. LS. — This popular work contains a large amount 
of useful information touching the general laws of 
health, independent of the Hydropathic system, of 
which it is the leading organ in the United States, if 
not in the entire world. Its monthly circulation al- 
ready excecds 20,000 copies; and before another 
year comes round it will probably more than double 
this number. The water treatment takes with the 
masses, who prefer bathing to purging; and who 
find in frequent baptism, not only a renovation of 
health, but a conscious improvement of mind and 
morals. Water, as Captain Cuttle says of the sea, 
is ‘a halmighty helement,’ and divinely intended 
for purposes other than navigation.” -V. Y. Mirror. 

ALL RIGHT, neighbor Mirror, but the 20,000. If 
you had said 18,000, you would have hit the mark. 
Yet we do hope and BELIEVE that we shall soon 
reach 20,000. IIowever, this all depends upon our 
friends and co-workers, of whom we are rejviced to 


say there are NOT A FEW. 


Dr. Munnk has just bought the handsome W ATER- 
Cure ESTABLISHMENT of the late Dr. Kuggles, at 
Bensonville, near Northampton, Mass. The estab- 
lishment has an abundance of the coldest and softest 
water, beautiful environs, shady walks, and large, 
new, and convenient buildings. Farther particulars 
will be given in New York, by the editors, and by 
the Doctor, at Northampton. 


THe VEGETARIAN CONVENTION will meet on the 
16th of May, in New York city. 
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Cop-Lrver Orn vs. WHALE AND Seat Or, or | 
ANY KIND OF F isa O. — In the last number of 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect, we find an article, copied 
from the Medical Gazette, a Regular,“ containing 


a report of nine cases, treated with various kinds of 
“I applied to my oilman for some specimens of the 
and sweetest lamp oil, and procured several 


varities of whale and seal oil, decidedly fishy and | 


rank in flavor, but not rancid, or oxydized, or putres- 
cont. In fact, the flavor of the oil commonly called 
‘southern oil,’ the produce of the black whale, 
which I chiefly employed, is not disagreeable to an 
one who is free from 

mixed with three or four parts of almond oil, is not 
8 whit more offensive to the taste than the common 
olsum jecoris aselli.“ 

The author then gives us cases, including those of 
children, in which he attempts to provo that good 
effects were produced by the use of these oils. We 
have neither room nor disposition to insert these cases. 

In conclusion, the author says :— 

„J would therefore suggest, that it is well worth 
while to make a fair experiment on a large scale, to 
determine whether it is fish oil in general that does 
good, or only the oil of the cod’s liver. If, as I be- 

ve, almost any kind of fish oil will answer the pur- 
pose, then many of the poor will be able to use the 
cheaper kinds, who could not afford the nicer but 
more costly cod-liver oil.” 

Thus we have a confession of this most obnox- 
fous, filthy, and disgusting fish oil, Regular Drug 
Doctor’s trick. Such outrageous cod-liver oil quack- 
ery deserves punishment. Think of it. The entire 
gang of Regulars,” all joining in, and raising such 
a ‘‘ hue and cry,” recommending to the poor, dying 
man, such a loathsome ‘‘ Remedy” as cod-liver oil, 
and that too when any other fish oil will do just as 
well, for the poor.” Oh yo ignorant, or wicked, 
or designing doctors, ye have much to answer for.“ 


Asa Fessenven, of Baldwinsville, Mass., has ob- 
tained a patent for pene in machinery for 
making pill-boxes.—N. F. Com. Adv. 


Now, Asa, this is a little too bad. Think of it, a 
man of such gigantic powers, and with a name, vEN- 
ERATED as it is, in the State of Maine, where dwells 
that good old man, known to all Reformers, called 
“ GENERAL FESSENDEN.”? Why, sir, your invention 
is almost as useful as that recently noticed in this 
Journal, called the Se_r-Ligutme CioAn, and be- 
longs to the Cod-Liver Oil” department of Med- 
ieal Science.“ Try again, Asa, and you may still 
further distinguish yourself. Contrast the above, 
Asa, with the following, and see how you will be 
looked upon by the world. 


s JAMRSs CUNNINGHAM, of Reading, Pa., has ob- 
tained a- patent for improvement in ventilating rail- 
road cars and steamboats.” 


Now, Asa, don’t you feel small, mean, and con- 
temptible? You are an object of pity. 

But here is another, which belongs to the same 
“Patent Pill-Box class,” to whom Asa ought, at 
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once, to be married ; a thriving business would doubt ` 
less be the result. 


Mary W. O’Meara, of New York—For improve- 
ment in abdominal (abominable) supporters. 


A GAsSE.— Mercer, Ohio, March 8th, 1850.—Some 
ten months since, I sent to you for the Water-Curo 
Manual. For more than three years previous to 
that time my health had been very bad, from a 
chronic affection of the liver. Iwas at times con- 
fined to my bed for weeks, took calomel, the blue 


ancies on the subject ; and 1 pill, and quantities of other medicine, but grew 


worse, and my physicians pronounced my disease in- 
curable. Since I received the Water-Cure Manual, 
I have kept the blue pill and other medicines lying 
on the sholf, bat have used nothing, as a medicine, 
except water. My health has been constantly im- 
proving, so that I feel now almost, if not quite, a 
sound man again. 
Yours respectfully, M. Col LIxS. 

Dr. N. Beportna will open again the Water 
Cure Establishment at New Lebanon Springs the 
first of May, where he will spend the summer, and 
be ready to attend calls and treat patients under the 
Hydropathic system, as heretofore. The advantages 
of that place for Water-Cure are well known to the 
public. 


— — — 
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Unrrep Srarze Currency.—We are always interested 
in the politica of our country, and rejoice when any new 
measure is adopted calculated to benefit every inhabitant. 

In 1848 a law was passed authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to issue Stamps of the denomination of five and ten 
cents, which were to be used to prepay letters. These 
stamps were sent to all the principal postmasters throughout 
the Union, and sold in sheets by the quantity to all who wished 
to use them; some purchasing a dollar’s worth at a time, 
others five, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five cents worth. 

These stamps soon became a regular currency, and when 
any individual wished to remit a fractional part of a dollar to 
a creditor in any part of the United States, it was only neces- 
sary for him to obtain, enclose, and remit the amount in Post- 
office Stamps, this being the only national currency without 
discount (gold and silver excepted) in the country. 

This custom of remitting Post-office Stamps has become sp 
general, that publishers offer to receive them to any amount, 
in payment for books, and all other publications. It is, indeed, 
a national currency, and is a very great convenience to all our 
people throughout the Union, and thousands are daily avail- 
ing themselves of it. 

It is the design of the Post-office Department at Washington 
to supply all postmasters with these stamps, and they in return 
are expected to supply ‘‘ the people in their neighborhood. 
Thas, we have a regular United States currency, the Postmas- 
ter General being President, and all the Postmasters in the 
Union Vice-Presidents, 


In Carron, Illinois, our publications may be had of S. B. 
Hopkins. Subscriptions for the Journal will also be received 
and forwarded by him. 
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WiLLiaM CLARK, of Rensseluer county, N. V., has sent 
usone hundred and forty subscribers for this Journal. We 
think his name deserves a place among the Reformers of the 
age. Mr. Clark is a voluntary agent, and works ſor the good 
of the cause,“ and the people. He thinks he shall reach 
two hundred before the expiration of the year. 

To our Country Friznps.—We have frequent inquiries 
as to the best hotel or boarding-house for them to stop at 
while in the city; and in answer, we would recommend them 
to Dr. Trall's, 15 Laight street, where they can usually find 
such accommodations as will suit them. Terms, $1 per day, 
or $5 per week. 

Many of Fowlers & Wells’ publications have done great 
good. We believe The Water-Cure Journal’’ is among 
the best of them, and that it has brought an entire revolation 
in the habits and health of many a family who read it.— 
Cleveland True Democrat. 

Water-Cure Journnalp—This is one of the best jour- 
nals in America.—Flag of Freedom. 

Hon. II. B. Stanton will please accept oar thanks for val- 
uable public documents. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ruxvumattsu.—Dr. Schetterly has forwarded another com- 
munication relative to the case of Mrs. Hazzard. In such 
long standing cases, where the system has become so shattered 
by disease and drugs, two or three years may be required to 
work outa eure. Improvement will not always be manifestly 
rapid. In fact, there may be occasional aggravations, or even 
apparent retrogradations, when the treatment should be very 
mild antil the system recovers its balance. After the first fa- 
vorable impression is made, gentleness and perseverance should 
constitute the law of progress, thus giving ‘‘ orthopathy’’ 
nature, every pomible chance. Let us hear from her again 
soon. 

Sart Rx ux anp Typaus Fever.—Friend Clark wants 
to know how to cure salt rheum, so that it will stay cured ; 
also how to manage typhas fever. The lauer question is an- 
swered in various hydropathic books, especially in Hydropathy 
for the People; also in Water-Cure Journal of November 
last. Salt rheum requises general treatment; tepid and cool 
ablutions, and robbing wet sheet, with pack sheet as often as 
twice a week. Great attention must be paid to diet in all skin 
diseases. The quantity of food must be very moderate, and 
its quality of the simplest kind—brown bread, wheaten mush, 
apples, potatoes, with milk, if this article agrees, should be 
the principal things. Salt and grease, and spices, are extremely 

bad. 


Can a case of spermatorrh@a be cured without resorting to 
the operation of cauterization—if so, what book will give the 
directions! 

SPeRMATORRHG@A.—T bis complaint can generally be cured 
by mild hydropatbic treatment, combined with judicious, me- 
chanical pressure in severe cases. We know of no book 
which pretends to any successful plan of treatment without 
eauterization. 

Tre Mepica, ArT at Parsent, by S. O. G., will ap- 
pear in our next, 


A Friznp of Medical Reform wishes to know if we will 
publish a brief article in the W. C. Journal, describing the 
Chrono-thermal system of curing diseases. 

AxksWR.— Most certainly we will, always providing that 
it be written in the true spirit. In fact, we shall be glad to 
lay before our readers all systems of medicine. We wish oor 
friends to judge for themselves, after examining the various 
conflicting opinions of innumerable doctors. We have no 
fears for Hydropathy, when weighed in the balance with any 
of the old theories 

Tur Beer Boox.—A correspondent asks, what is the best 
book on Water-Caure for family use, a hundred miles from any 
establishment, and surrounded by allopaths? We especially 
recommend two books as containing precise directions, and fa- 
miliar explanations for home - practices: the Water - Cure Man- 
nal, and Hydropathy ſor the People. 

A C. McD., together with many other readers of the Wa- 
ter- Cure Journal, would be very glad to have published the 
mode of diagnosis pursued by Dr. David Ruggles. Will not 
some friend prepare an article for the Journal, giving all the 
particalars ? 

VIXTILATIOx, by O. V. T., is at hand. Look for it in the 
May number. 


VARIETIES. 


Wasnine Mar Easy.—Some of our country friends have 
been greatly imposed upon by an advertisement which has ap- 
peared in several of our New York newspapers, which reeds 
as follows: 


l WASHING MADE EASY; 
Or, how to Wash Clothes without Machines, Wash- 
boards, or Pounding Barrels. 


Send me one dollar, free of postage, and I will send you, 
by mail, a printed circular, giving plain directions for washing 
clothes, that will enable one person to do all the washing of a 
large family before breakfast, thus avoiding all the confusion 
of a washing day. This method requires no machines, wash- 
boards, or pounding barrels—no turpentine, no camphene, or 
other offensive e rubbing the skin off your finger 
no teaitng off buttons and wearing out clothes. This pien 
saves the clothes, makes them whiter, and never injures the 
finest fabric. The articles used cost bot a few cents for a 
large washing, and can be obtained anywhere. 

The circular also contains directions for Starching, Ironing, 


‘Washing, Removing Stains, etc., ete. 


These are the greatest chemical discoveries of the age. All 
the hotels, steamers, and large laundry establishments use my 
method of washing. 

To avoid imitations and counterfeits, be sure to direct your 
letter to— l 

Now, we would most respectfully recommend onr friende 
not to send a dollar for this washing invention. ‘‘ The circu- 
lar“ or pamphlet alluded to does not cost three cents to pring, 
yet a dollar is charged for it. Is th is honest? We think it a 
cheat. 

For the benefit of the curious, we extract the following from 
an exchange, which explains this great secret: 

Wasuine Liqvor.—A correspondent, who calls himself 
the Washerwoman’s Friend,“ says: There e now a wash- 
ing liquor sold in Sheffield, at the most extortionate prices, 
beautifully labeled; but, for the benefit of washer women, 
who are generally the really deserving poor, we will impart 
the wonderful secret, which has been obtained from Mr. 
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T welvetreea :—1 lb. of soda, 1-2 Ib. of lime, 1-2 Ib. of soap. 
The soda and soap are boiled together, and the lime alone, in 
two quarts of water; and then, after being boiled, are used 
as required.— Liverpool Standard. 

Another paper is still more definite :—Dissolve 1-4 Ib. of lime 
in boiling water, straining twice through a flannel bag ; dis- 
solve separately 1-2 Ib. of brown soap, and 1-2 Ib. of soda— 
boil the three together. Pot six gallons of water into the 
boiler, and when boiling add the mixture. The linens, which 
must have been steeped in eold water for twelve hour, are 
wrung ont, any stains robbed with soap, and pat into the 
boiler, where they must boil for thirty-five minutes. They are 
then drawn, (the liquor being preserved, as it can be ased three 
times,) placed in a tub, and clear boiling water poured over it. 
Rub them ont, rinse them well in cold water, and they are 
ready for drying. 

Thus, we have the whole secret, which appears to be of 
Engilish origin, brought to Ameriky on a speculation. We 
think it won't succeed. 


— 


Tun First Poxrrar WRITTEN jx AMERICA.—A corres- 
pondent of the Bangor Whig thus claims for a popular nursery 
rhyme the honor of being the first effusion of poetry ever pro- 
daced on American soil. 

„The first poetic effusion ever produced on American soil 
originated in a circumstance which was handsomely explained 
by one of the Jibawa, or (as we call them) Chippewas. All 
those who have witnessed the performances of the Indians of 
the Far West recently in our city, must recollect the cradle 
aad the mode in which the Indians bring up their children. 
Soon after our forefathers landed at Plymouth, some of the 
young people went out into a field where Indian women were 
picking strawberries, and observed several cradles hung upon 
the boughs of trees, with the infants fastened upon them 
—a novel and curious sight to any European. A gentle 
breeze sprang up which waved the cradle to und fro. A 
young man, one of the party, peeled off a piece of birch 
bark, and upon the spot wrote the following, which has been 
repeated thonsaads of times by thousands of American mat- 
tons, very few of whom ever knew or cared for its origin: 


Lal-a-by baby upon the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock: 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down come lul-a-by baby and all. 


The above facts were taken some years since from the ar- 
chives of the ancient historieal society in Boston.“ 

What man or woman, born and brought up on this conti- 
nent, will not at once recognize in these lines that simplicity 
and truth which charms oor senses, and awakens our hope and 
fear? 


A Flowery Spercs.—At a prayer meeting held in Exe- 
ter, N. H., some time since, the reality of sndden conversion 
was under discussion, when a Mr. W. arose and proved the 
reality in bis own miud in the following lucid and eloquent 
manner: 

Brothers and sisters, the reality of this power is beyond a 
doubt ; why, I believe it stronger than I believe my own ex- 
istence ; I believe it, in lact, just as strong as I believe that I 
yesterday received fifty barrels of flour, and goed flour, too, 
and am willing to sell it out at my place, for six dollars and 
fifty cents a barrel, to any man in this room.’’ Mr. S. arose, 
aad in his pecoliarly affable manner, exclaimed, 


“ Brother W., wouldn’t some other time and place be 
equally appropriate for you to advertise that flour?“ — Ex- 
change. 

Goop anp Wise Apvicz.— Parents, should teach their 
ekildren to love and practice gardening. It will learn them 
system and order, patience and hope; it will give strength to 
the body and mind ; it will improve the head and the heart. 
It will teach them self-reliance—that success is the rewant of 
indastry and perseverance, while failure is the result of negli- 
gence. It will teach them to 


Look through Nature up to Nature's God.’ 


“ What affords pleasure like visiting the scene of our child - 
hood, and there beholding, growing in majesty and pride, the 
trees we planted in our childish glee! What music so sweet 
as the shoating of the tempest in their lofty tops! — Genesee 
Farmer. 

Quite poetic and sublime, yet as true as nature itself. Boys 
and girls, it will be the most pleasant thing you can do to take 
the advice of this same Genesee Farmer. 


Tur Hurchinsons, from the Granite State, are again with 
us, and most heartily do our citizens respond to their call. We 
believe the entire tribe belong to the ‘‘ Hydropathic Society,“ 
and of course, they are all reformers. Their sympathies are 
with the people. 


Excrssive Ipra.rry.—We knew a good lady in New 
Jersey who whitewashed all the wood she burned. 


Horace GrerLEY says this is a free country, and a man 
isn’t obliged to use common sense unless he has it. 


eee 


BOOK NOTICES. 


OrtainaL Views ox Dist, with Remarks addressed to 
Consumptive Patients, on the Water- Cure. London: W. 
Horeell. New York: Fowlers & Wells. Price 25 cents. 
Of course, the author is a Vegetarian. We copy the fol- 

lowing paragraph, which will interest our readers: 

“ Under the idea that the English, Scotch, and Irish repre- 
sented three different degrees of flesh-eating, a relative nom- 
ber of each were fairly taken, measured, weighed, and tested 


by what is called lumber strength, that is, their power of lift- 
ing off the ground. The average proved to be as under: 


Height. Weight. Strength. 
English, 5ft. 89in. . . . 151lbs. . . 403lbs. 
Scotch, . Sft. 9'3in. . . . 1524iba. . . 423lbs. 
Irish, . . ft 10'2in.. . 155lbs. . . 432iba, 


The symptoms of indigestion are, unhappily, too common 
to require any description, few persone having escaped from 
headaches, giddiness, and drowsiness after eating ; constipa- 
tion, heartburn, acidity, eructations, and dreaming. But how 
few there are who trace these to their common source—glutto- 
ny. Dronkenness does much to injure health and shorten life, 
but gluttony more ; those who practice the former may live to 
be old, but a glutton never can. Gluttony has killed more 
than alcohol, the pestilence, ard the sword. 


MeptcaL Rerorm.—Onur friend, Dr. S. R. Jones, has is- 
sued a prospectus fora monthly journal, to bear the above 
title, to be edited by him, and published in Memphis, Ten nes 
see, at $1 a year in advance. On the reception of the first 
number we shall have more to say about it. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Illestrated Water-Cure and Health 
Almanac, for 1851, is now being prepared for the press. The 
object for so early an issue is in order to supply those in season 
who “ buy to sell again.“ Our market extends from Nova 
Scotia to New Mexico, including the Canadas, and all the 
Territories on the American continent. It will therefore be 
understood why it is that we go to press so much in advance 
of the time when its calendars will be needed. The reading 
matter of this Almanac will at ouce recommend it to every 
family. Agents and booksellers will order soon, and in such 
quantities as will enable them to supply each inhabitant with 
a ‘‘ Water-Care and Health Almanac for 1881.“ 

. Hyproratsy rox THE Propue, with plain observations on 
Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, and Exercise, by William Horvell, 
of London, with notes aud observations by R. T. Trall, 
M.D. New York: Fowlers & Wells, publishers. Mail- 
able. Price 50 cents. 

An excellent guide for the ‘ Home Practice’ of the Water- 
Care in families. It isa 12mo. of 250 pages, with a complete 
table of contents, and a copious index. This work is highly 
prized in England, and will have a wide circulation in Ameri- 
ca. Fora further description, see Reviews in this number. 


Tur Stupent—A Family Miscellany and Monthly School 
Reader. Vol. one, new series, commencing on the first of 
May, 1950. N. A. Calkins, editor. Fowlers and Wells, 
publishers. Terms, $1 a year, in advance. 

In his prospectos, the editor says :—‘ This work is published 
monthly, containing thirty-two large octavo pages, and intend- 
ed to supply families and schools with valuable reading, com- 
bining interest with instruction, and to arranged as to be 
adapted to all. It is devoted to the Moral, Intellectual, and 
Physical improvement of Youth; embracing the Nataral Sci- 
ences, including Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Natural Philosophy.’ 

And in addition to all the useful branches taught in schools, 
Phonography will be advocated ia the ‘ Student,’ and lessons 
given for those who may wish to examine or learn this method 
of writing by sounds, the best system of reporting. 

Music, Drawing, Natural History, and other subjects of gen- 
eral interest will be introduced, 

For further particulars relative to this Magazine of Educa- 
tion, see prospectus in advertising department. 


A Derence or CapiTaL Puxiszuxxr. By Rev. Dr. George 
B. Cheever. New York: John Wiley, publisher. 

Here we have an ‘able’ and ‘learned’ argument in favor 
of the death penalty. Wo regard this very mnch in the light 
of an able lawyer attempting to prove that the moon was 
made of green cheese, and Dr. Cheever’s argument is just 
about as valuable. We have no patience with these fellows 
who thus throw theirtime away. Better far set about reform- 
ing or improving the condition of criminals, than to bolster up 
an old barbarous system of killing them, which the humanity 
of all true Christians would gladly abolish. We consider it a 
bad book, and althongh iu influence, under any circumstances, 
would be excecdingly limited, yet we would not advise our 
friends to spend their money for the book, or their time in 
wading it. 

TRavELs in MinngsotTa, the New England of the West, 
with a map of the Territory, by S. Seymore. Price 75 cents, 
For sale by Fowlers & Wells, New York. 

A more interesting book, of a more interesting country, has 
not been written. Mr. Seymore possesses unusual powers o: 
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observation, and a retentive memory of all objects which come 
within the range of his vision. Hence, it would be expected 
that he would produce a work which would at once introduce 
itself favorably to the attention of every one interested in the 
geography, soil, climate, and capabilities of this portion of our 
country. Those of oar Eastern friends who contemplate visit- 
ing the West, will do well to read this book. We venture to 
predict that in less than five years, we, in the city of New York, 
shall be in telegraphic communication with the capital (St. 
Pavl) of this new and thriving territory, appropriately named 
„The New England of the West. 


Tne Famity VISITOR, a weekly newspaper, published in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the best family journals within our 
knowledge. It is adapted to all classes, the young and the 
old. It is eerious, yet lively and entertaining. The agricul- 
tural interest forms a leading feature. The Fishes of Ohio, 
with life-like illustrations, "are exceedingly interesting, and 
most beaatifally executed. This alone is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription, which is only $1,50, in advance. J. P. 
Kirtland, B. St. Jobn, and O. H. Knapp. are the editors and 
proprietors. 

Umitep States Rattroap Goine and Steamboat Journal, 
published on the first of each month, in a compact 18mo., 
with a map of the city of New York. Published by G. R. 
Holbrook & Co. Price 123 cents. 

To all travelers in America we commend this little guide. 
It contains statistics relating to the various railroad and steam- 
boat routes, the time of starting, and the rates of charges for 
passage, besides other useful and necessary information. 


Water-Cure JouRNAL ARD Heratp or Reroruas— 
Devoted to Hydropathy and Reform. A year. $). 


Warer-Ccre Manvat—A popular work on Hydropathy, 
by Joel Shew, M.D. 50 cents. 

Hyproratnky for Tas ProrpLe — With observations on 
drugs, diet, water, air, exercise, &c. 50 cents. 

WATER anv VrorTaBLE Dix r- In scrofula, cancer, asth- 
ma, and various kiseares. By W. Lamb. M.D. 50 cents. 

CoxscMPTion—Its prevention and cure by the water troat- 
ment. By Joel Shew, M.D. 50 cents. 

Tnx Parent's Gripr— Relating tochildbinh and heredi- 
tary transmission. By Mrs. Pendleton. 50 cents. 

Inrancy—Or, the physiological and moral management of 
children. Illustrated. By Dr. Combe. 60 cents. 

VeorraBLe Dixr— As sanctioned by medical men, aad 
experience in all ages. 50 cents. 

Expermyce IX Water Crre—In acute and other di- 
eases. By M. S. Gove Nichols. 25 cents. 

Water-Cure—For women in pregnancy and childbirth. 
Illustrated with numerous cases. By Dr. Shew. 26 cents. 

Errors or Prysicians anD Ornrrs—In the application 
of the water- cure. By J. H. Rause. 25 cents. 


PuvsioLocy or Dior s rio Considered with relation to 
the principles of dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 23 
cents. 


Comsr's Purstntoay—Applied to the improvement of 
mental and physical education. 50 cents. 


CHOLERA—Its causes, prevention, and cure; and all other 
bowel! complaints, treated by water. 25 cents. 
These books may be sent by mail at a trifling postage. 
Please address all letters, POST rain, to 
FOWLERS X WELLS, 
Cuiwron Hatt, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 
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TOBACCO: 


IS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition with Notes and 
Additions, by Nicholas T. Sorssy, M.D. 


(Continued from the March No.] 
ON SNEEZING. 


Sxkkzixd is a peculiar phenomenon which suc- 
ceeds immediately the introduction of snuff into 
the nostrils of those unaccustomed to it. This 
effort of nature to rid the pituitary membrane of 
the nostrils of whatever irritates it, is of great 
importance to its well-being. It excites the ac- 
tion of the heart, and renders the circulation more 
active everywhere; it shakes the stomach, the 
liver, the intestinal mass, all the organs, in fact, 
and awakens their organic energy ; it disturbs the 
brain by augmenting its vitality in a slight man- 
ner, and shocks the whole system : now all these 
effects are the direct result of sneezing. If, after 
having spoken of this effort of sneezing, and of 
the concussion it determines throughout the ani- 
mal system, we pass to the accidents that the 
impression of tobacco gives rise to upon the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose, we shall have two 
things to discuss, viz.:—1st, The organic changes 
that tobacco produces in the nose; and 2d, ‘Ihe 

consequences of the general perturbation which 
sneezing occasions when it takes place. First: 


OF THE ORGANIO CHANGES WHICH TOBACCO PRODU- 
‘CES IN THE NOSE. 


People think, despite the immense and almost 
general use of snuff, that no inconvenience to the 
rystem arises from it. All authors on the aub- 
ject state facts that prove the contrary ; but with- 
out giving entire faith, as M. Merat says, in what 
Barrichiu- relates (in a letter addressed to Bar- 
thelin) of a person who was so empty-headed as 
to be obliged to use enuff, and whose cranium, 
after death, was found to contain, in place of 
brains, only a black lump of snuff, we do say 
that snuff, being a foreign body, cannot be .ntro- 
duced into the nasal fussas without disturbing 
their functions. Indeed, tobacco enuff, applied 
upon the mucous membrane of the nose, commen- 
ces by, at first, weakening the sense of smell, at 
the same time injuring the integrity of the taste, 
for some ticles will fall in the mouth upon the 
tongue. it provokes a lively irritation, the blood 
rushes forcibly through the capillary vessels dis- 
tributed throughout the parts, and causes conges- 
tion ; the mucous secretion and exhalation which 
habitually takes place upon the surface of that 
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membrane, are singularly and greatly aug- 


mented. 

Though one continues to snuff only moderately, 
et the secretion will become more abundant. 
ut, as people have religiously, we might more 

properly say, foolishly preserved the conjectures 
and false notions of ignorant ancient physicians, 
who ordered errhines because they supposed the 
emptied the brain of torrents of mucus whi 
they conceived accumulated there, it follows from 
this unfortunate error, I say, that certain snuffers 
stuff their noses with the vile poisen until they 
blindly develop in that important organ the 
germs of a multitude of diseases, such as inflam- 
matory affections, ulcers, lachrymal fistulas, poly- 
puses, cancers, cc. cke. &c. . 

We will now proceed to take a rapid sketch of 

each of these disorders. 


NASAL CATARREH, CORYZA, COLD IN THE HEAD. 


These three terms are employed in medical 
language to express one and the same disease. 
All authors consider snuff as the first and most 
frequent cause of cold in the bead. We will an- 
nlyze at length all its symptoms. This affection 
consists, in the beginning, of a dryness, heat, red - 
ness, and swelling of the pituitary membrane, 
with shivering, sneezing, a sense of weight at the 
root of the nose, a dull, aching pain of the head, 
loss of smell, sometimes itching of the nasal fos- 
sas, with a stopping up of the nostrils, and a de- 
cided nasal voice—all the result of congestion of 
the mucous membrane of the parts. This mem- 
brane once congested, inflammation succeeds, and 
does not remain dry long; it becomes very soon 
the sent of an abundant aqueous, colorless, ratty 
secretion, producing by its acrimony excoriation 
of the upper lip, and angles of the nose them- 
selves. 

Most snuffers, thus affected, fail not then to 
enuff more freely; they fill their noses with snuff 
in hopes of being able thus, as we said above, of 

urging their brains of the noxious humors that 
it incloses. Henceforth, the thicker the excre- 
ting matter becumes, the more they are led to 
praise the happy benefits of their remedy ; they 
will refuse to renounce their remedy, without 
doubting, if a healthy person were to employ the 
eame means, it would produce infallibly the same 
result—that is, the same purgation. The inflam - 
mation is sometimes moet violent; the pain seems 
to be seated in the frontal sinuses, and is very 
acute, the head is heavy, and the teguments of 
the nose and cheeks become swollen, c. 

If, in spite of the sufferings that the snuffer ex- 
periences, he continues as usual to take enuff, the 
malady progresses, and either forms abscesses in 
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the maxillary fossas that are very painful, but 
generally burst and discharges the thick purulent 
matter through the nostrils, or else becomes a 
true chronic catarrh; which consists in a very 
abundant nasal discharge, differing from the na- 
sal mucus. This matter sometimes remains lim- 

id, colorless, and without odor;* sometimes it 
is thick, yellow, or green and fetid; sometimes, 
in fact, it is purulent; in this case there is ulcera- 
tion of the pituitary membrane, an ulceration 
that has received the name of ozena. 


OF OZENA. 


_ This name is given to ulcers seated in the nos- 
trils, from which issues a ſœtid discharge, and 
persons affected with this repulsive disease, pass 
under the generic name of punais—one who has 
a stinking nose. f 
This affection commences, sometimes, among 
enuffers, with an intolerable stopping up of the 


nose, which is soon accompanied, and princi 
at the time the ioia ned: pituitary desi aed 
passes to the state of ulceration, with headache 
that is exasperated at night. At other times, 
they experience only a dull, heavy, deep, itching 
sensation; the nose swells and reddens; the voice 
changes, and if the ulcers are visible to the eye, 
they are seen covered with a grayish scab, or 
thick, brown, dry, muco-purulent crust, which 
falls off by degrees each time that the patient 
blows his nose hard, but fails not to form again 
goon after. 

In fact, it is unnecessary to cay a loss of smell, 
or, at least, a very sensible diminution in this fac- 
ulty of 5 odors, is constantly remarked 
among those snuffers attacked with this repulsive 
and diegusting disease, against which the surgeon 
possesses but slight means to relieve, unless the 
patient. renounces the habit of snuffing. 


OF 'FISTULA LACHRYMALIS. 


We have already remarked, in speaking of the 
organization of the nose, that the tears flow into 
the nasal fossas through two small canals extend- 
ing from the inner angles of the eyelids and ter- 
minating in the nostrils, called lachryma! ducts; 
and added, that these two canals, like the na- 
sal fossas, are lined with a mucous membrane. 

These simple anatomical facts being premised, 
suppose the nostrils are highly inflamed for an 
instant by tobacco, what will happen! For how- 
ever flat the nose may be from congenital defect, 
or from any other cause, the ioflammation, in ex- 
tending iteelf into these canals, will terminate, 
very likely, in obliterating them; and the tears 
oot being able to pass through these ducts, will 
accumulate in a sac, the walls of which will in- 
flame in turn, and fistula lachrymalis, or false open- 
ing, will soon appear, which will give exit to the 
tears and a puriform matter, that will run down 
the cheeks, and spoil the prettiest face. They 
are very troublesome to cure. 


OF POLYPUS OF THE NASAL FORBAS. 
According to certain authors, this name origi- 


* Snuffers fail not to think, then, that they have a bag of 
water in their heads, 


nated from the fact that poly pus of the nose sends 
numerous roots into all the cavities or infractu- 
osities of the nasal fossas, and constrains the respi- 
ration, in the same manner that polypus of the 
sea annoys fishermen with their long arms. 

Whatever may be the origin of this name, we 
call thus commonly, the fleshy, fibrous, fungous 
excrescences, which can be developed upon all 
the mucous membranes, but which are more fre- 
quently observed in the interior of the nose. 

The causes that produce polypus, says MM. 
Roche and Lanson, are sometimes unknown. 
Nevertheless, add they, they are so often seen to 
attack persons whoare inveterate enuff-takers, that 
we are justified in coneluding that a continual irri- 
tation of the pituitary membrane is not, inmany 
cases, foreign to their development. 

A brief sketch of the symptoms of this fright- 
ful disease, we hope, will perhaps be the means 
of inducing some snuffers to abandon forever their 
snuff- box. 

The patient complains first of a stopping up of 
the nostril, he breathes with difficulty with the 
affected nostril, he experiences the sensation of a 
soft foreign body in the nostril, and endeavors, by 
frequent blowing and sneezing, to get rid of it, 
as he feels it vibrate when he urges strongly the 
column of air with which he endeavors to expel 
it. The nostril socn becomes completely ob- 


-structed. The constraint occasioned to the respi- 


ration by the polypus is not always the same, 
nor constant; it is greater during humid than dry 
weather, and it sometimes happens that the pa- 
tient feels completely-relieved of it for some time 
after having expelled from the nose a given 
quantity of limpid serum. 

In the first case, the polypus seems to absorb 
and return its humidity to the air, like a sponge. 
In the second, its substance is torn, disgorged of 
serum, and contracts until the wound becomes 
cicatrized ; it then retains again the serum it se- 
cretes. When poly puses arise near the posterior 
part of the nostril, they hang down in the throat; 
when they originate in the front part of the nos- 
tril, they compress the inferior orifice of the la- 
chrymal duct of which we have spoken, and mis- 
direct the course of the tears, and if not, they do 
not occasion /achrymal fistulas, at least a contin- 
ual flow of tears. 

As soon as they have advanced toward the an- 
terior and posterior openings of the nostrils, and 
filled them up, they penetrate the maxillary si- 
nuses, dilate tliem, and perforate them to project 
toward the cheek, or in the mouth by the inferior 
wall of the orbit, push the eye from its cavity, 
and send, in fine, branches in the temporal fossaa, 
and sometimes, even, to within the cavity of the 
cranium, pushing aside or perforating the bone. 

Before such a picture, mary snuffers may ex- 
claim, they have snuffed tobacco for ten, twenty, 
or thirty years without ever experiencing the 
least signs of the affection we have described; 
but if you are well to-day, can you deny that you 
may 79 5 sick 5 

“ We know not what the morrow may bring 
forth,” says the Bible. 


y 
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ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF THE FINE ARTE. 


{Continued from the March No.] 
A, Mastoideus. 


B, Trapezius, seu Cucullaris. 
a, Infra spinatus. 

5, Teres minor. 

e, Teres major. 

C, Latissimus dorsi. 

D, Deltoides. 

J, Triceps brachialis. 

9. Anconeus. 

A, Extensor carpi radialis longus. 
E, Sacro lumbalis. 

F, Longissimus dorsi. 

G, Olutœus medius. 

H, Glutæus maximus. 

I, Semitendinosus. 

K, Semimembranoeus. 

L, Biceps femoris. 


M, Gastrocnemius externus. 


* From the London Hand-Book of Auatomy. for the u 

of Students of the Fine Arte. With additions, &c., by the 

American Editor. The entire work will appear in sub- 

: sequent numbers of the present volume of the Warn- 
CURE JOURNAL. 

Puare VI.—MuscLes or Tue Back Figure. 

B. Trarezius.—Arises from the hinder part of the head, from the spines of the vertebræ ef the 
neck, and the eight upper ones of the back; and is inserted into the spine and acromion of the. 
ecapula and the clavicle. Use—To move the clavicle, scapula, bead, and neck. This muscle, pass- 
ing over the scapula, contributes very much to a certain roundness we see in that part. 

a. Inrna Spinatus.—Arises from the cavity below the spire of the scapula; and, filling that 
cavity, is inserted into the humerus, a little below its head. Use—Drawe the arm downward. and 
backward. 


b. Teges MIxon.— A rises from the inferior costa of the scapula adhering to the capsular ligament, 
and is inserted into the outside of the external tubercle of the humerus, below the infra spinatus, 
Use—To roll the humerus outward, and to draw it backward. 

c. TERES MAJoR.—Arises from the lower angle of the scapula; and is inserted into the humerus, 
with the latissimus dorsi. Use—Helps to draw the arm downward and backward. 

Gul Les, or Taicers BnACmALIs, is compored of the brachzeus externus, which arises about the 
middle and hinder part of the humerus; the musculus longus, which arises from the lower side of 
the scapula; and the musculus brevis, which arises from the hinder part of the humerus. These 
three make one tendon, which covers the elbow, and is inserted into the hinder part of the olecranon. 
Use—To extend the fore-arm. 

O. Larissiavs Doret—Arises from the hinder part of the spine of the ilium, from the upper spine 
of the os sacrum, from the spines of all the vertebra of the loins, and from the seven lower ones of 
the back: it passes by the lower angle of the scapula, to which some of its fibres are fixed, and, 
joining with the teres major, is inserted with it into the humerus, three fingers’ breadth below its 
bead. Use—Helps to draw the arm downward, and obliquely backward. This muscle, at its 
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origin, is so thin, that it does not hinder your seeing the action of the muscles that are underneath 
it; but toward its insertion it becomes very thick and fleshy. 

E. Sacro Lumsatis.—Arises from the upper part of the os sacrum, and back part of the spine of. 
the ilium ; and is inserted into the back part of the ribs, near their root. 

F. Lonaissiuus Donrst.—Arises from the same origin as the last muscles, and is inserted partly 
into the processes of the vertebrae of the back, and partly into the ribs. 

These last two muscles keep the body erect, bend it backward, and sustain it when bent for- 
ward; and when they act only on one side, they draw the body sideways. Although these two 
last, and the splenius, are entirely covered by the trapezius and latissimus dorsi, their action and 


shape appear very plainly. | 

G. Grorus mepivs-—Arises from the spine and dorsum of the ilium; and is inserted into the 
w tes the trochanter major. Use—To pull the thigh outward, a little backward; and rotate 
it inwa 

H. Groræus maxiuvs.—Arisea from the external surface of the ilium, from the os coccygis and 
os sacrum ; and is inserted into the thigh-bone, a hand's breadth below the great trochanter. Use— 
To extend and rotate the thigh inward. 

L Srurrexptnosvs.—Arises from the protuberance of the ischium, and is inserted into the inner 
part of the tibia, below its articulation with the fibula. Use--Helps to bend the leg. 

K. Semtmemprano3us —Arises from the protuberance of the ischium, and is inserted into the up- 
per and back part of the tibia. Use—Helps to bend the leg. N. B. These last two muscles form 
the inner hamstrings. 

L. Brczrs Frmoris.—Arises by two heads, one of which arises from the tuberosity of the ischium, 
the other from the linea aspera of the thigh-bone: they both join together, and are inserted, by one 
tendon, into the upper part of the fibula. Use—Helps to bend the leg; and is likewise employed 
in turning the leg and foot outward, when we sit down. N. B. This muscle forms the outer hamstring. 


A, Deltoides. 

B, Biceps brachii. í 

C, Brachialis internus. 

D, Supinator radii longus. 

E, Triceps. 

F, Trapezius, seu Cucullaris. 

G, Latissimus dorsi. 

H, Serratus major anticus. 

I, Obliquus descendens externus. 

K, Glutæus maximus. 

L, Glutæus medius. 

M, Rectus femoris. 

N, Vastus internus. 

O, Vastus externus. 

P, Tendons of the semimembrano- 
sus and semitendinosus mus- 
cles, forming the inner ham- 
string. 

Q, Tendon of the biceps femoris, 
forming the outer hamstring. 

S, Gastrocnemius externus. 

T, Soleus. 

U, Peroneus tertius. 

V, Extensor longus digitorum pe- 
dis. 

W, Tibialis antieus. 


Puate VIII.—Moscrns op tHe Biper Ficcre. d 


- r 
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C. Beacutatts intzanxus.—(This is partly covered by the biceps)—Arises from the middle and 
internal part of the humerus, on each side of the deltoides ; and is inserted into the upper and fore 
part of the ulna. Use—To bend the fore-arm. 

H. Serratus masor anticus—Arises from the six lower true ribs, and from the first and-some- 
times the second of the false ones, by so many distinct portions, resembling the teeth of a saw; and 
is inserted into the base of the scapula. Use—Moves the scapula forward; and, when the scapula 
is forcibly raised, to draw the ribs upward. 


CASES OF FEVER AND DELIRIOM. 
BY J. A. SPEAR. 


Tae circumstances that first drew my mind to him enjoying a quiet sleep, and bathed with a 
the subject of Warxa-CUnk, were two accidental | warm, profuse perspiration. In the morning the 
cases that a respectable old gentleman related | physician said he was certainly better, that 
to me seventeen years ago. | the fever had abated, and he would get well. 
The first was that of a robust man, who had || Then he told his physician and friends what 
been suffering a number of days with a burning || he had done, but they would not believe him 
fever and delirium. He was so raving, that it until they went and found the print of his 
required two strong men to manage him. Medi- || knees by the spring. The gentleman continued 
cal treatment was resorted to, but to no apparent || to get better, until he was quite well. 
benefit. At last, as there was no other way of An aged physician informed me that he once 
escape, he suddenly raised the window, a had a patient who had been very sick a long 
out, and ran with all his might into the meadow, |! time with a fever, and at last Te was called 
with no other clothes on but a shirt. It was || to him in a hurry, and found him to all a 
early in the morning, and the hire was tall and ce almost gone. He appeared to be stake: 
wet. His attendants pursued him as fast as ing very fast, and alcoholic stimulants had not 
posible, but fell considerably in the rear. After || seemed to raise him in the least. Said he, “J 
running awhile, he took a circuitous route, which || felt doubtful about raising him, and as I was 
brought him back to the house, and he went in thinking pretty fast, I asked him if there was 
at the same window that he went out at. Being || anything that he wanted. Tes, was the reply, 
wet nearly all over, he immediately secured him- ‘I want a little water, and if I can’t have 
self under the bed-clothes, was calm, and soon that, I want some brandy.’ The water was 
enjoyed a profuse perspiration. Health returned || granted just as he wanted it, and in a few 
rapidly, and his anxious friends were relieved of |; minutes the almost dying man an to re- 
further trouble in guarding and waiting upon vive.” Said the old doctor,“ I said nothing 
him. Thus, exercise, air, and water, (the three but always thought the water saved his life.” 
best physicians) did what drugs and friends had I might mention several other cases, that at 
failed to do. the request of the patients, the watchers have 
The other was the case of a gentleman who || given them water secretly, when the physicians 
was suffering under the compound disease of and friends had strictly forbidden it. But in 
drugs and fever, and strictly denied a single drop no case did I ever hear of any injury being 
of water to cool his parched tongue. After his done when the patient really desired it. Na- 
hysician informed him that it was impossible ture desires what it needs, and receives it with 
or him to get well—that everything had been || gratitude. If the drug treatment were in har- 
done for him that could be, and all to no bene- || mony with Nature's laws, and disease so changed 
fit, the thought intruded itself, that a little cold || the organism as to make a demand for dr 
water could no more than kill him. But he |; then those drugs that would cure or eradicate 
plead for it in vain, till at length his watch- | the disease, would be received by the diséased 
er happened to fall asleep. Then, like the suf. system with the same pleasing sensation as 
fering captive, he seized upon his last, his only || rest is to the weary, food to the hungry, or 
chance. Being unable to walk, or even stand, he drink to the thirsty. 
managed so as to get himeelf off from the bed, But, says the physician, the amputation of a 
crept to the door, opened it, and succeeded in | limb, or any other surgical operation, does not 
petting to a cold spring several rods from ihe produce a pleasing sensation, though they are 
bouse. He drank a little, and paused a few mo- often rendered necessary. 
ments, and then drank a little more, and so on, To all such objections I answer, that a rot- 
thinking that, in all probability, he should drink || ten tooth is not restored to health or cured 
enough to kill himself, but contented himself with || by being extracted, neither is the mangled or 
the idea, that it was nobody's business but his || perishing limb restored to health by being am- 
own, if he did. He continued to drink till he || putated. Their life is destroyed by being 
judged he had drank two quarts. Then he re. separated from the living system. This is ex- 
turned to the house somewhat invigorated, and || actly the opposite from curing or restoring to 
succeeded in getting into bed without waki health. But it is in perfect harmony with the 
his watcher. n his watcher awoke, he found drug treatment, as is proved by the rapidity 
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with which the medicinersand druggists populate 
the grave-yard. Every sensation and every fibre 
of the human system loathes and abominates 
drugs, and their tendency is to irritate and de- 
stroy the living principle. They goad the sys- 
tem to increased action, as the spur does the 
horse; therefore they are tormentors—not re- 
storers. No one thing has cost mankind more 
pain, . and real suffering, than the idea 
that man should poison himself because he is 
diseased. That was what gave birth to intem- 
perance, and now sustains the hydra monster, 
while annually it drinks the blood of millions, 
and basks in the afflictions and tears of those it 
has pierced. It is utterly impossible to save 
mankind from physical sufferings, while the base 
idea is cherished that man should poison him- 
self because he is diseased. 


OONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENOE OF AN AL- 
LOPATHIO DOCTOR. — NO. 5. 


Mild Practice of the Ancient Physicians—Patriotism of Hip- 
pocrates — Teachings of Hippocrates—Greek Surgeons — 
Surgery of the Homeric Age—Machaon's Triumph in 
furgery—vractice of Patroclus—Captain White's Narra- 
tive—Homeric Diet in Wounds—First Mineral Doctor 

. Truth not Followed — Medicine in Japan — Superstitious 
Nvutions—Pestilence at Rome—Indian Notions—Sorgery in 
Advance of Physic—tHlaman Sacrifices—Negro Surgery— 
Hottentot Surgery — Indian Surgery in North America 
General Sketch of Ancient Practice. 


Mir Practiog oF THE ANCIENT Paysicians.— 
Ysocrates has preserved a precept from the Books 
of Lot, which says, that no medicine was to be 
given which might not be swallowed with as lit 
tle danger or disturbance as our ordinary foud. 
The early Greeks pureued the same mild plan of 
administration, as appears clearly from such 


— 
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and celebrated Professor Martyn Paine, here 
and elsewhere in our quotations from Hippocra- 
tes, as we believe them to concern fundamental 
principles, which shall endure till the order 
of nature is changed. We acknowledge him as 
our guide in the pursuit of truth, and we do but 
extend his views in the practical application of 
great elements. That he has come ehort of the 
entire philosophy of diseases is certainly true ; 
and it is only astonishing that he succeeded so 
well in drawing the grand outlines. It should be 
also considered that the art of printing was then 
unknown, and that it is the province of extraor- 
dinary genius to unfold the laws of nature, to 
group her phenomena into general truths, and to 
leave to mankind at large their illustration by 
endless facts, and to weigh specifically the adap- 
tation of principles to individual subjects, True, 
it is laid to the charge of Hippocrates, that he 
sometimes confounded the nerves with the ten- 
dons, that he supposed ‘the popular phrase of the 
black bile passing into the blood to be consonant 


with the science, and that he was even guilty of 


| 


imagining the brain to discharge its phlegm 
through the nostrils. But these are among the 
rare blemishes upon his system of medical phi- 
losophy ; and that this extraordinary man had a 
general knowlegde of healthy and morbid [un- 
healthy] anatomy, is evident from every page of 
his writings, for without such knowledge he could 
never have attained that philosophy in relation 
to disease and its remedies, which must forever 
remain the great basis of medical science.” 


Grek Sorcrons.—-It is said to be an omission, 
chargeable upon many historians of medicine, that 
they have neglected the universally high rank of 


the early Greek surgeons. They were all, in fact, 


petty sovereigns, and the ascriptions of medical 
onors to them was considered as their highest 
praise. In one instance, a fee was received for ser- 


fragments as remain of their first philosophers. 


vice in accord ith th 
Even after the Grecian physic was formed. into a FFV 


| the story is interesting, we will relate it. Stephen 


science by Hippocrates, the same gentle method 
was continued. The management of diet, or its 
regulation, in point of quantity or quality, and 
tne time of administering, was the great means 
of cure resorted to in many cases, by the Father 
of Medicine. 


Patriotism oF HirrocnArxs.— It is said that 
- Artaxerxes, on the plague breaking out in Persia, 
male to Hippocrates the most magnificent offers 
if he would visit his kingdom; and, on his posi- 
tive refusal, sent a fleet to seize him; but the 
great man had gone to Athens, whence most of 
the doctors had fled, to stay the ravages of dis- 
ease there, and is reputed to have been very suc- 
cessful in his endeavors. 


Teacuines or Hrppocrates.—The grand out- 
lines of his doctrines have already been present- 
ed in our article on- physiology, such as the cir- 
culation of the blood, life power, and vis medica- 
trix nature, bis laws being even in our time 
the standards, and will probably continue such 
while our organization remains in its present 
state! “ We have been liberal,” says the learned 


of Byzantium states, Podilarius, in his return 


from the siege of Troy, being shipwrecked on the 
const of Caria, he wae called to visit the king of 
the country’s daughter, who had accidentally 
fallen from a house-top, and that he cured her 
from the effects of the 9 she had received 
by letting blood at both arms. The legend adda, 
that the fee received was the hand of the lady 
in marriage ; together with the Chersonesus of 
Caria, where he afterward founded the two cities 
of Syrne and Bubastus. This peninsula was 
exactly opposite to Cos, the birth-place of his 
father Hippocrates and himeelf, so that the 
dowry formed quite a convenient principality. 


Surcery or tax Homeric Acr. — In the 
eleventh Iliad, as Dr. Millar observes, we have a 
good exainple of the high estimation in which a 
knowledge of surgery was held among the chiefs 
and leaders of the Homeric age. The passage 
relates to Machaon, brother of Podilarius, who 
ranked next in skill to his father, Esculapius. By 
some omission, the first line of the passage is not 


| rendered at all in Pope’s translation :— 
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“The spouse of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had pierced Machaon with a distant wound; 
In his right shoulder the broad shaft appeared, 
And trembling Greece for her physician feared. 
To Nestor then, Idomeneus begun: 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus’ valiant son! 
Ascend thy chariot, haste with speed, away, 
And great Machaon to the ships convey. 
A wise physician, skilled our wound to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.” 


Macnaon’s Triumpes tN Suragey.— In the fourth 
Tliad, Menelaus is wounded by an arrow, and 
restored by Machaon. Pope gives it thus :— 


Where to the steely point the reed was joined, 
Nada he coed ; but 105 the head behind; 
trait the broad belt, wit embroide d. 
He loosed ; the corselet from his breast cateaced ; 
Then sucked the blood, and sov’reign balm infus'd, 
Which Chiron gave, and Escolapins used.“ 


The most remarkable circumstance here is 
that of curing flesh-wounds by suction of the 
blood, adopted by Machaon, a practice common 
to many savage nations, and among others, to 
the Iroquois Indians. 


_ Paacrio or Parroctus—This example, in 
its surgical description, is more minute than the 
other. Patroclus had been instructed by Achilles, 
a pupil of Chiron, and the wounded Eurypylus, 


aware of this fact, asks the assistance of his 
friend— 


“ Bat thon, Patroclus, act a friendly part, 
Lead to my shipe, aod draw this deadly dart ; 
With lukewarm water wash the gore away, 
With healing balms the raging smart allay, 
Such as sage Chiron, sire of pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles and Achilles thee. 
Of two famed surgeons, Podilarius stands 
This hoor surrounded by the Trojan banda, 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 
Now wants that saccor which 20 oft he lent.” 


Dr. Millar thus translates literally the conduct 
of Patroclus, in granting the request of his 
friend :—“ Patroclus having made an end of 

king, lifted upon his breast the shepherd of 

people, and bore him to his tent; there his 
approach being perceived, cowhides are spread 
by his attendants upon the floor. Patroclus 
having stretched himself upon them, cut out of 
his thigh’ with a knife the sharp, exceeding) 
bitter missile weapon, washed away the blac 
blood with lukewarm water, and applied a bit- 
ter root, previously bruised betwixt his hands, 
capable of abating pain. The root removed the 
whole pain, the wound dried, and the bleeding 


Carrain Wuite’s Nanrative.—The use of rul- 
bing the root here betwixt the hands was to ren- 
der it more fibrous and flexible, and, of course, its 
contact with the wound more perfect, as aleo to 
elicit a portion of its juice. Rude tribes gener- 
ally chew or bruiso their vegetable simples be- 
fore they apply them. Captain White relates, 
that while shipwrecked in on Bay, on the 


southern coast of Africa, he perceived the na- | 


tives to cure wounds by means of an aromatic as- 


tringent herb. He observed them use it to cure 
| the same state of things exists now in the em- 


any bleeding wound with success, by chewing and 
applying it to the part. They likewise informed 


him they could always cure pains with it in the 
same way. 

Homero Drier ix Wovunns. — The regimen 
adopted during the cure will hardly meet with 
the approbation of modern surgeons. The fol- 
lowing elegant and precise translation of Pope 
shows that practiced by Machaon in his own 
case —— 

t The draught prescribed, fair Hecarnede prepares 

Arsinoe's daughter, graced with ies airs; 
Whom to his aged arms a royal slave 
reece, as the price of Nestor s wisdom, gave) 
A table first, with azure feet, she placed, 
Whose ample orb a brazen sary tl graced ; 
Honey new presred, the sacred flour of wheat, 
And wholesome garlic, crowned the savory treat ; 
Next her white band an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet sacred to the Pylian kings. 
From eldest times, embossed with studs of gold, 
Two feet support it, and four handles hold; 
On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to drink— 
A massy weight, yet heaved with ease by him 
When the bright nectar overlooked the brim : 
‘Tempered in this, the nymph of form divine 
Pours a large portion of the Ramoian wine; 
Wich goat's- milk cheese, a finvorous taste bestows, 
And last with the smiling surface strews. 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares — 


Fiasr Mrngerat Docron.—Melam pus is report- 
ed as the first person who discovered the efficacy 
of a brisk cathartic in the treatment of melan- 
choly or madness. He is also the first who 
ventured to exhibit internally a substance de- 
rived from the mineral kingdom. The purge he 
used was the black hellebore, which teas was 
known in botany by the appellation of Melam- 
podium. The mineral substance he prescribed 

was the rust of iron infused in wine, and ad- 

ministered as a tonic. He is said to have learned 
his secrets, after a solemn sacrifice, from the vul- 
ture, a bird sacred to Isis, the great medical 
divinity of the Egyptians. The gratitude of 

Greece erected temples to Melampus, where 

divine rites were solemnized in his honor. 
| 


TRUTH NOT FOLLOWFD.— Great as was the repu- 
tation of Hippocrates, yet his doctrines did not 
become so universally diffused as we might 
have expected, and although a few faithful ob- 
servers of nature kept bis system strictly in 
view, both in teaching and practice, yet the 
majority continued, as before, in darkness, and 
the treatment generally pursued was as erro- 
neous as if he had never existed Thus, even 
in Egypt, where better things might have been 
expected, so little was known of the unity of 

the body and the lu we of life, that Herodotus 
tells us, that in his time the art of medicine 
was so practiced in Egypt that there was found 
gan individual healer for each individual dis- 
| temper. Hence the whole country was filled 
with doctore. Some took charge of disorders 
of the eyes, others of those of the head, 


| others of those of the teeth, others of those of 


the abdomen, and others, again, of secret dis- 
eases. 


Mepicins In JaPan.—Owing to a similar cause, 


pire of Japan. General tenets of anatomy, 
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physiology, and pathology being utterly un- 
own, everything in that island is empirical, 
and, as among other empirics, the art is split into 
a thousand departments. Some practitioners 
pretend to cure only internal, others external 
maladies. There is even a difference in the 
mode of producing sores by burning, some doing 
it with red-hot needles, others by setting fire 
to the down of mugwort. All is cut up into 
minute divisions, and there is no single individual 
who attempts the treatment of any number of 
diseases, whether external or internal. This will 
always be found a characteristic of semi-bar- 
barism. 


Superstirious Notions.—Were not the foolish 
conduct of the ancients repeated in our own 
times, it would be exceedingly difficult to credit 
the accounts we receive of their ideas of disease, 
especially when of a pestilential character. Yet 
the cholera of last summer was regarded as a 
special pest, being looked upon in the same light 
as its prototype, the plague, was viewed by the 
early nations. During the tenth year of the Trojan 
blockade a dreadful disorder broke out in the 
intrenchments of the Greeks, sweeping away 
whole ranks of the besiegers. As usual, the 
disaster was never once imputed to natural 
causes, and, accordingly, no application made for 
assistance to any of the medical chiefs. The evil 
was attributed to the operation of the vengeance 
of the god Apollo, because the commander-.in- 
chief had refused to rescue from captivity the 
daughter of his priest. The remedies resorted 
to were the restoration of this female, prayers, 
lustrations, and hymns of praise. Modern trav- 
elers bave shown us that the position of the 
Greek camp exposed it completely to the marsh 
effluvia, and that at the present time, whenever 
there is an overflow of the rivers, it is exceeding- 
ly unhealthy. 


Psstitence Ar Rome.—In perusing the early 
annals of Rome, a destructive pestilence is ob- 
served every few years to break out within 
the walls, and which is as regularly imputed to 
the anger of some of the tutelary deities. In 
116 years, four of fhese plagues occurred. The 
reason is, that the city was built on low, marshy 
ground, and had a marshy district around it, 
which is even now the cause of great sickness, 
ani, as Revere says, will eventually depopulate 
the “Eternal City.” 

Inp1an Notions.—The small-pex, which has often 
extirpated whole tribes of the Indians, is not re- 
garded by them as contagious, but is solely and in- 
variably imputed to the displeasure of some ma- 
lignant divinity. So in Hindostan, where the 
endemic liver complaint is laid to the Jiggar- 
hars, or liver-eaters, and these poor creatures 
often tortured for the imaginary crime. 


SURGERY IN ADVANCE or Puysic.—It is an er- 
ror to suppose that the early nations were igno- 
rant of anatomy. Wherever sacrifices were 
effered, they answered as the substitute of dis- | 

ections. Not only must the victim be of good 
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form externally, but the internal parts must 
also be without blemish ; so that the fabric, con- 
figuration, and position of the various deep- 
seated organs became the subject of minute 
scrutiny, as it was on these, according to ancient 
belief, that the gods impressed those marks 
which were to manifest their good-will or dis- 
pleasure toward men, and also point out to them 
the course of future events. e liver seems to 
have been the viscus principally resorted to for 
information of this sort; and the accuracy with 
which it was inspected appears from the number 
of parts into which it was distributed during the 
investigation. 


Homan Sacririces.—Not only were the lower 
animals offered, but also the human race itself, 
for it would be difficult to name a people whose 
early history is not stained with cannibalism, 
and sacrifices of their fellow-men. The Shep- 
herd Kings of pt have been celebrated for 
the skill they displayed in investigating the 
corporeal structure of their species. Cortes 
found the abominable rites of human sacrifice 
to have arrived at the most shocking extent in 
Mexico, some four thousand victims being an- 
nually slaughtered in honor of the war-god. 
Acosta tells us that the high-priest opened the 
stomach of the victim with a knife made of a 


‘large and sharp flint, with considerable dex- 


terity and nimbleness, tore the heart out with 
his hand, which he held up, yet reeking, toward 
the sun, to whom he offered it, and then turn- 
ing toward its representative, the idol, cast the 
heart at its feet. Dr. Millar has well observed, 
that the Mexican practice evinced no inconsid- 
erable knowledge of dissection, as for the pur- 
ma of extracting the human heart, it will be 
ound a quicker method to plunge the knife 
into the stomach, perforate the midriff, or dia- 
phragm, and thus pe access to it, than to open 
the ribs in the usual way. 


Nxono Surcery.— The Negro nations that 
inhabit the southern coasts of Africa discover 
considerable acquaintance with several manipu- 
lations of surgery. Thus the natives of Congo 
and the Gold Coast understand very well how 
to bleed, andemploy with sufficient effect aspecies 
of cupping-glasses made after their own fashion. 
A Portuguese missionary relates, that while in 
Congo, being ill of a tertian ague, he was let 
blood by the king's brother, with as much dex- 
terity as is customary in Europe. The blacks 
that inhabit the kingdom of Issini remove the 
pleurisies of their country by deep scarifications 
on the shoulders, whence they extract the blood 
by pieces of horn, used after the manner of a 
cupping-glass. The horn of a bullock, perforated 
at the end, is put over the part after the incisions 
are made, the operator then sucking the air out 
and closing the orifice with wax; the discharge 
produced is in general plentiful. Father Soyer 
tells us, that the same people, by means of their 
simples, cure wounds of extraordinary depth, as 
five inches, and even where the bone has been 
exposed 
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Horrentor Surczry.— The Hottentots are 


not less skillful than the Negroes of the western 
coast. Acquainted with the powerful effects in 


inflammatory diseases, produced by loss of blood 


artificially, they open a vein with adroitness, and 


suck the quantity of blood required by means of 
a cow's horn. Their incisions are two in number, 
each about an inch in length. In dislocations, 
ot first try to supple the parts by friction 
with grease, and 


simples. Mungo Park tells of similar skill 
shown by the Mandingoes. He says, the manage- 
ment of fractures and dislocations among the 

ople is highly successful, and their splints and 

ages simple and easily removed. f 

abscesses by burning into them witha red-hot 
iron. 

Ixptan Surargy ın Norta Am{merrca. — The 
Iroquois nation, as we have before mentioned, 


en proceed to reduction. | 
They can cure even poisoned wounds by these 


hey open chanic and artisan, and in the bui dings 


‘restore injuries of soft parts with uncommon | 


Haste y means of a method of suction, 
formerly well known in French practice, and 
of late highly extolled by John Bell, one of 


the first modern surgeons. The savages of 
Canada let blood by means of scarifying with 
inted reeds, or sharpened pieces of stone. 
flow of blood is promoted by a rude cup- 
ping-glass, formed of a species of gourd. They 
apply red-hot iron in a variety of ways to 
cauterize, and are also very successful in cur- 
ing wounds. Lafitan celebrates their skill in 
ruptures, dislocations, and fractures. Ulloa tells 
us that the natives of Carthagena Bay far ex- 
ceed the Europeans in extracting the guinea 
worm. Even the rude Patagonians, as Magel- 


them, appear acquainted with the alleviation 


l 
i 
f 
l 
' 
| 


| 
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lan tells us, who first discovered and named ` 


of pain experienced in diseases by withdraw- | 


ing a quantity of blood from the . Thus, 
when seized with headache, they cut them- 
selves across the forehead so as to let the 
blood flow; while, in pains of other parts, they 
have recourse to similar incisions. To excite 
Vomiting, they touch the top of the fauces with 
aD arrow. 

Genera Seton of ANCIENT Practice. — 
We have now given a general sketch of an- 
cient medicine and surgery, and by comparing 
them with the same arts as practiced in bar- 
barous nations in our own day. have proved 


and also, that the original faculties of civilized 
and savage are identical, the difference lying 
in the cultivation. Our after articles will show 
the gradual progress of the art of healing, and 
that, despite conflicting theories and occasional 
standings-still, it has slowly improved, and will 
continue to advance until for every pain there 
shall be found a remedy, and sickness and sor- 
row be no more. 


Tae FARHIOR.— While thousands fall by clash- 
ing swords, ten thousands fall by corset boards. 
Yet giddy females—thoughtless train — for sake 
of fashion, yjeld to pain.—J. S. E. 
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VENTILATION. 
BY O. V. THAYER. 


Ir is much to be regretted that, in connection 
with the various improvements which the style 
of building and the internal arrangement of our 
houses have undergone within the last ten years, 
more attention has not been paid to the means 
for ensuring a free ventilation throughout eve 
apartment. In the large and sumptuous dwe 
ings of the rich, the wide halls, lofty ceili 
and free communication existing between 
principal apartments, prevent, it is true, most of 
the causes of complaint in this respect; but in 
the more numerous and humble dwellings, ocen- 
pied by the poorer class of community, the me- 
a 
propriated for workshops, stores, ware tea 
churches, and lecture-rooms, the means of venti- 
lation have, in too many cases, been sadly neg- 


. lected. If our churches were properly ventilated 


the clergymen would not preach so often to a 
slecping congregation. As a necessary conse- 
quence, cleanliness is prevented, and the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants and inmates pre- 
judiced to a greater or less extent. A free circu- 
ation of air in and about a building is of too 
much importance to allow of its being sacrificed 
from motives of economy, avarice, or mere con- 
venience. Air, when it is confined for any time 
within a room, or rendered stagnant by any other 
me ins, soon becomes not only unfitted for respi- 
ration, but absolutely destructive to life. 
Under such circumstances, its composition is 
uickly changed from various causes; while at 
the same time it is loaded with dust, and delete- 
rious exhalations given out by the human body, 
even in health, or produced from the decomposi- 
tion of animal or vegetable substances. Every one 
who has entered a bedroom where one or more 
rsons have slept during the night, or that has 
n completely shut up for even a few days, 
whether inhabited or not, must have been struck 
with the peculiar smell of the air in it, and ex- 
perienced the disagreeable sensation caused by 
its admission into the lungs. Many complain of 


| the unpleasant smell and dampness of their 
houses, without suspecting for a moment that 


this is merely the result of defective ventilation. 
It is all-important, therefore, that the air from 
without should be allowed to enter freely into 


every part of a building, if not in a continual 


that mankind all begin in about the same way; | current, at least at sat ast intervals, so as fully 


to expel that previously existing in the several 
apartments. The causee of deficient ventilation 
are either the location of the building, the want 
of free communication between the different 
rooms in each story, or the situation of the doors 
and windows so that they will not admit a free cur- 
rent of air. The healthfulness of a dwelling is 
increased very considerably by allowing to it a 
capacious yard, which may be either paved or 
covered with grass, or cultivated as a flower- 
garden. I would urge again the great necessity 
of having your sleeping- rooms well ventilated ; 
they should be spacious, and every day thrown 
open to the free circulation of air. 
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CONSEQUENOES OF DRUGGING. 


THE ADHESION OF INDURATED MUCUS TO THE WALLS 
OF THE ALIMENTABY CANAL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RAUSSE, BY C. H. MEEKER. 
f Concladed from the April No.) 


Tax existence of a structure in the mucus and 
_ its insolubility in water, proves that it is inveter- 


ate, and has been indurated. The size of the 


coherent lumps of mucus and nets of mucus repu- 
diate the thought that the mucus in question could 
have lain in the inside of the membranes of the 
stomach. For a secretion of bodies of mucus pos- 
sessing a structure of the length of an inch and 
corresponding breadth from the glands of the 
stomach, or through the tissue of the skin. is 
unhesitatingly a physiological impossibility We 
are, therefore, from all sides constrained to the 
acceptation, that bodies of mucus of the described 
character must have been existing in the cavity 
of the stomach, and already adhering to its folds, 
for a considerable length of time. If, then, co- 
etaneously with the vomiting of mucus, the taste 
of medicaments formerly taken is distinctly per- 
ceived ; if, moreover, the mucus and the fluid have 
the color of the medicament tasted, then the 
opinion, that the medicament, upon its entrance 
into the stomach, was enveloped in freshly-made 
mucus, and in this gradually hardening mass had 
adhered to the folds of the stomach, appears to 
be perfectly justified In support of this opinion 
is to be added, that no peed can be discovered 


i 


which disputes the possibility of an adhe-ion of | 


mucus in the folds of the stomach. On the con- 
trary, very many analogies speak in its favor. 
For instance, if the glands are diseased, mucus 
settles firmly upon the teeth, and hardens upon 
them to that solid concretion which people in 
coinmon life are accustomed tọ call Tartar, and 
which is removed from the teeth periodically by 
dentists. If any one will raise the objection, that 
the internal-skin of the stomach is thoroughly 
lubrical, and provided with numberless glands and 
organs of secretion, and that for this reason an 
adhesion of mucus upon the folds of the stomach 
is not possible in such a manner as upon the dry 
teeth, [ reply, the healthy and normal stomach, 
especially of beaste, sses the capability of 
forcing needles accidentally swallowed crosswise 
through all lateral tissue gradually to the ex- 
terior, and of casting them off. But in ever 

respect the condition of the diseased and medi- 
Gine-ruined stomach is quite otherwise. By long- 
continued drugging, particularly if the medicines 
employed are of a more acrid and poisonous 
nature, the stomach and bowels are in places 
gradually e destroyed, exsiccated, some- 
times morbidly softened, again morbidly indu- 
rated, now abnormally attenuated, now equally 
thickened, and again affected with chemical in- 
flammation and suppuration. These facts are by 
no means subject to doubt and dispute ; the occur- 
rence of these diseases is recorded in all patholo- 
gies and well known to all drug-physicians, and 
it affords the most decided proof of the possibility 


| 
| 


examination, and certainly physicians 
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of adhesion of mucus and induration of mucus 
in the alimentary canal. Many kinds of indurated 
and disorganized places in the stomach secrete 
no fluid at all, are by no means lubrical, and offer, 
therefore, quite as little impediment to the ad- 
hesion of mucus as the teeth do. Indeed, we 
are justified in saying, that in alimentary canals 
which have indurated tracts along them, the ad- 
hesion of mucus must frequently be much 
greater than upon the teeth of such persons. 
For with these individuals there is much more 
diseased mucus present in the alimentary canal 
than in the mouth, and it has at all events a much 
longer sojourn in the former organ than in the 
latter, whence it is more speedily removed by 
the act of spitting. 

In opening the alimentary canal by section, the 
part covered with indurated mucus may present 
itself to the eye in no other light than any other 
ordinary induration of the stomach, usually com- 
bined with somewhat thickening of the mem- 
brane, frequently also not. Most certainly there 
are gastric indurations of another kind, which con- 
sist in the conversion of the organic tissue in 

laces into indurated substance, which have not 

en covered with mucus. The distinction of 
hese different indurations escapes a euperficial 
ve in 
dissections frequently mistaken gastric indura- 
tions with adherent mucus and containing reedi- 
caments, for simple indurations of the organic 
tissue alone. Indeed, it need scarcely be ob- 
served, that that part of the stomach which is 
permanently covered with mucus, must necessa- 
rily perish organically, even in the inner tissue. 
All indurations found in the alimentary canal 
should be cut out by physicians, and subjected to 
hard boiling in water, in which the indurated 
muus will without doubt resolve itself, although 
not iato the original fluid mucous substance, still 
into the above described mucous body, having a 
perceptible structure. They would then make 
the discovery, that the water used in the boiling 
process was impregnated with medicinal sub- 
stances, and that in most cases it would have 
either an acrid, sour, biting, or medicinally dis- 
gusting taste. Frequently they would be ena- 
bled to discover, also, metallic poisons in the 
water, by means of reagents. 
When, as was above shown, Fre found in a 
tumor of the left hypochondrium of a syphilitic 
patient treated with mercury a stone-like con- 
cretion which contained quicksilver, the fact is 
thereby also proved by experience, that poisons 
and medicaments in mucus may deposit them- 
selves in the body, and that this mucus in the 
couree of time hardens to a stone-like concretion. 
It is well known to every chemist, that certain 
bodies can be compressed by condensation from 
a large volume into an incredibly small one. In 
regard to this facts have been attained which bor- 
der upon the incredible. Also, mucus is com- 
ressed, by induration to a stone-like concretion, 
into an incredibly small epace. I consider it 
very possible that a mucous mass, which in its 
fresh state occupies several cubic feet, does not 
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in a state of pre hardness occupy the space of 
one cubic inch. 

It need, indeed, scarcely be observed, that all 
that has been said of the adhesion and induration 
of mucus in the stomach, relates also in like man- 
ner to the intestines; and indeed it is a decided 
fact, that long-continued drugging desiccates and 
in tracto disorganizes the intestines, much sooner 
than the stomach, and consequently that indura- 

mucus is much more frequently found in the 
bowels than in the stomach. According to my 
experience, I would say that this ratio holds as 
sixteen to one in practice. The mucus, which by 
the use of water clysters is carried off in the 
water-cure, has likewise, when it is already old 
and indurated, as was above noted in regard to 
old mucus in the stomach, a perceptible struc- 
ture, and is soluble in water into smaller forms 
of structure, but not into the original fluid and 
formless substance of mucus 

It is well known that, with rare exceptions, 
only such patients go to water-cure establish. 
ments as have already emptied to the dregs the 
vials of the apothecaries, who after long. years of 

ing have suffered only exaggeration of their 
afflictions, and who have been declared incurable 
by their physicians, if not to the face of the pa- 
tient, at least behind their backs ; since, as shown, 
the adhesion of mucus is only an effect of much 
drugging. and since in water-cure institutes espe- 
cially the strongest medicine eaters are found, 
it follows that among water-cure patients very 
many mast be found with indurated mucus in the 
alimentary canal, still I have observed in my 
establishment, that among sixteen patients only 
one got a vomiting crisis, which was conclusive 
evidence of the existence of indurated mucus in 
the stomach. Hence it may be seen how seldom 
must be the adhesion of mucus and medicaments 
in the stomach, with the generality of persons. 
Although this same mucous induration is much 
more frequent in the intestines, still even then it 
is only found in such persons as have taken much 
medicine. Hence it follows, that indurated mu- 
cus of the stomach and intestines is but rarely 
found in the alimentary canal in dissections, 
which in general are performed upon subjects 
taken from the lower classes of the peo le, who 
have not taken much medicine. Still they will 
be found, if the propositions which I have made 
are followed. Two professors of medicine, who, 
living in large cities, hnve frequent opportunity 
to attend dissections, have promised me to un- 
dertake the examinations which are necessary to 
search out the indurated mucus and medicinal 
stuffs, in indurations of the stomach. 

It oftentimes occurs through the use of clysters 
in the water-cure, that considerable quantities of 
mucus of abnormal color are excreted by the 
evacuations, which appear shapeless and half 
fluid. These slime masses have by no means 
been inveterate and indurated, but it is mucus 


freshly secreted from diseased, and especially from 


healing glands. At all events, such mucus as 
bas lain very long in the alimentary canal and 
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eration and evacuation by water, have a visible 
structure, and must, as above shown, be capable 
of being softened by water, but not soluble into 
original mucous substance. These indications 
are perfectly infallible in solving the question, 
whether secreted masses of mucus are fresh, or 
have become old and indurated. 


THE MEDICAL ART AT PRESENT. 
BY 8. o. GLEASON, M.D. 


Tais art, among physicians themselves, from 
the highest to the lowest, is in a very unsettled 
state. The practice is, to say the least, unsatie- 
factory in the extreme. Many of the most emi- 
nent look Spon it with great distrust; while 
others, equally so, “hold their art in contempt” 
By many it is blindly relied upon, and medicine 

iven with an unsparing hand. Variance and 

ifference of opinion among the highest authori- 
ties, in regard to the treatment of the most com- 
mon and best understood diseases, ie a matter of 
almost daily occurrence. And the prospect for 
an agreement among the “ regulars” by no means 
becomes brighter as time advances. Let them 
speak for themselves : 

Says Boerhaave, “I have examined the aub- 
ject pretty thoroughly, and think the best plan 
is to keep the feet warm, the head cool, and the 
body open, and reject all physicians.” 

Abercrombie says, Gentlemen, we might as 
well confess the whole truth as not, that our 
whole pretended science is but a system of guess- 
ing, the art of conjecture, mere learned quackery. 
We neither know the seat nor the cause of dis- 
ease, nor the action of remedies. Our practice 
resembles the conduct of a blind man armed with 
a club, and striking in the dark. If we hit the 
erii we killit; if we hit the patient, we kill 

im.” 

Robineon sayr, “ More have been slain by the 
lancet alone, since the days of Sydenham, than 
all that have perished by war, pestilence, and 
famine.” 

Says Graham, “TI think three grains of calomel 
enough for a dose.” Yandell replies, Three 
grains! We use two hundred and fifty in old 
Kentuck, and generally lose our patients at last.” 

These remarks need no comment, they are a 
volume in themselves. The Allopathic practice 
is daily losing reputation among the more en- 
lightened portion of our community. The prae- 
tice is now “reduced to the level of a trade.” The 
golden-headed cane and cloak of dignity, togeth- 
er with the utterance of learned technicalities 
and high-sounding phrases, no longer pass fot 
knowledge and skil. The efforts of tke regu- 
lars” to maintain their dignity react upon therm- 
selves. The most plain and familiar in their 
conversation upon disease, — the most open in 
their practice, secure the strongest hold upon com- 
munity. 

The good practical sense of mankind is nat 
now to be imposed upon by mystery. There is 
too much knowledge of the medical art dissem- 


has been already indurated, must, after its inten- inated at present, to allow of such imposition as 
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has been for centuries practiced upon the people, 
under the pretence of its being medical science. 
This is an age of thorough scrutiny and close 
investigation, into old things as well as new. 
Whatever shrinks from the touch of scrutiny is 
regarded with distrust. 

Many of the most eminent in the medical pro- 
fession feel this to be true, and are openly and 
boldly calling upon their brethren for a reform. 
But comparatively few are, perhaps, aware of 
the civil war that is raging among the “regulars.” 
Many of them have come to the honest conclu- 
sion that the people will find out for themselves 
soon the fallacies of their art; so they might as 
well begin to teach the world its errors. While 
others adhere, with the tenacity of a drowning 
man the stick which he has grasped in his dying 
struggle, to their favorite system of practice. 

It is not until recently that these disclosures 
have found their way into the public mind. Medi- 
cal books have alone contained the startling ad- 
missions and staring nonsense which now begins to 
come before the world. The press, that might 
tell-tale,” will now utter it to the remotest bounds 
of civilization. The people at large begin to un- 
derstand that all there is of value in medicine 
can be understood as easily as any other branch 
of science, and that, what there is that cannot be 
sat comprehended and made practical, is 
worthless, or mere learned mummery. 

We do not intend, in these remarks, to destroy 
confidence in the medical art, but merely to show 
its present state. Nor do we question at all the 
motives of medical men. For the “regulars,” 
as a body, are inen of some scientific attainments, 
and many of them are eminently wise and judi- 
cious men,—men who make noble and manly 
sacrifices for the public weal,—men who spend 
their lives and fortunes in instructing the public 
how to preserve health, and aid in rolling back 
the tide of disease and death consequent upon 
our indulgence and sensual gratification. Such 
men never play upon the marvelous in human 
nature. They never practice deception,” “nor 
are they opposed to the dissemination” of an 
department of human knowledge. From suc 
we have received encouragement and aid in our 
endeavors to heal the sick, and to enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws of life and health. 

But there is an error which has naturally 
enough crept into the public mind, —an error 
which has done, and is still doing, incalculable 
mischief to the human race. It is this, that dis- 
ease is under the almost entire and absolute con- 
trol of medicine, some how or other applied to 
the human body ; the idea that drugs do destroy 
or drive out disease, as the cat destroys or drives 
out rats and mice from an infested house. In the 
minds of many, no treatment can be of any use 
if drugs are not swallowed in enormous quanti- 
ties. This leads the more honorable part of the 
medical profession to use deception in the em- 
ployment of inert substances, to satisfy their pa- 
tients that they are taking medicine. Bread 
pills, and water slightly colored, are often pre- 
scribed when the patient needs no medicine, or 


when it would be an actual injury to him. If a 
patient receives good and wholesome advice 
from his physician in relation to his diet, exer- 
cise, and general regimen, and no medicine, he 
“ straightway goeth, like an ox to the slaughter,” 
to a drug-shop and obtains some kind of patent 
medicine, which he swallows according to his 
“good pleasure,” neglecting the advice of his 
physician, and doubting very much in his own 
mind whether the doctor understood his case. 

This idea must, some how or other, be gotten 
out of the public mind, if life, health, and happi- 
ness nre to be secured. If medical men would 
universally come out and express their belief in 
the non-efficacy of drugs, in the great majority 
of cases, the entire aspect of drugging, patent 
as otherwise, would soon be changed. And a 
greater benefit in no one direction could be con- 
ferred upon the world. 

Hr DROrArRHT.— We now propose to present the 
outlines of a system for the treatment of disease 
in which no medicine is used. This system is 
called the .Water-Cure. We claim that a large 
share of the diseases to which the human family 
are subject may be successfully treated by WATER, 
and its aids — Alx, EXERCISE, AND WHOLESOME DIET. 

Water, as a medical agent, is no new thing. It 
has had a name and place among articles styled 
“curative agents” in all ages of the world. At 
times it has taken a high stand, and played a 
conspicuous part in the healing of diseases. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER ON PAOKING. 
A coRRESPONDENT of the Knickerbocker has 


pretty considerably. By the way, this Knicker- 
ker is one of the best Magazines for patients at 
an establishment. The table editorial is always 
supplied with that kind of intellectual entertain- 
ment which, by a “reflex action“ —as the doctors 
say when they don't mean anything - produces a 
pleasant side-shaking of the respiratory appara- 
tus, whereby good digestion is made to wait on 
appetite, and health on both.” If you want the 

nick—the “old Knick” it is, too, being in its 
thirty-fourth voluminal year — address Samuel 
Hueston, 189 Nassau street. 


Last Friday I was first inducted into the wet 
sheet, or ‘ Pack,’ as it is technically termed, and 
will give you an inkling of that chef d'euvre of 
the Water-Cure. Having first provided two com- 
forters, two blankets and two sheets, one cotton 
and one linen, you await the arrival of Pzrzr to 
‘pack’ you. At half-past three or four in the 
morning he enters your room, lamp in hand, with 
a hurried step, and with the look and manner of 
a familiar of the Inquisition. The bed-clothes 
being removed and the pillows properly arranged, 
a comforter is first spread out upon the matress, 
then the two blankets, then the cotton sheet, 
wrung out of cold water. Upon this you stretch 
yourself out on your back, with your arms beside 
you and your head on the pillow. The wet sheet 
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is first wrapped round you, then the blankets are 
well tucked in under your shoulders and all the 
way to your feet; the comforter is then fixed in 
the same way: the other comforter is then doub- 
led and put over you, and tucked in so as to pin 
you down and effectually exclude the air. In 
this condition you lie from half an hour to an 
hour and a half, as may be necessary, until you 
get perfectly warm. Your sensations are various, 

t on the whole not unpleasant, and when you 
get in a glow, delightful You generally fall 
into a doze, and have all manner of visions, But 
I will begin at the beginning, and take you 
through a ‘pack’ seriatim ; showing you the dif- 
ferent phases through which I passed on my first 
appearance as a ‘ packed patient’ in a water-cure 
establishment, 

“ My first vision was a long icicle in one of the 
caves of Nova Zembla, which changed into a 
snow man, who gradually vanished, repeating 
as he melted: 

‘Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow 
From wastes that slamber in eternal snow, 
And waft across the waves’ tumultuous roar 
The wolf’s long how! from Onalaska’s shore.’ 
Having got somewhat over the chill, I arrived at 
what may be called the ‘nervous phase.” ‘Sup- 
pose,’ thought I, ‘that a fiy should walk over my 
„or explore my ear, or some blood-thirsty 
mosquito should attack me in this helpless state 
or worse than either, if the house should take 
fire, and I all alone in masterly inactivity “ To 
this Reason replied: ‘It is so early in the morn- 
ing, that not a fly is stirring; it is much better to 
let a mosquito take his fill than to kill him be- 
‘fore he is done; and if the house takes fire, there 
is water enough, in all conscience, to put out a 
dozen such houses as this!’ To which Philosophy 
adds: Do n't be frightened before you are hurt? 
if the fire comes it will burn the fly and the mos- 
uito also, which is some comfort. So passes 
that phase. 

“Inow begin to look about me and examine 
my state, beginning to warm a little, and slightly 
to doze; but such a succession of visions and odd 
fancies and beautiful scenes, interspersed with 
songs, did the sight of myself bring upon me, that 
I hardly know where to begin. First, I was a 
barrel of ‘Prime Beef, No. 1,’ packed for the 
English market; ‘Mess Pork’ was out of the 
question, being contraband in a water-cure es- 
tablishment. Next I was one of the ‘Forty 
Thieves’ in the oil. jar, and expected every moment 
some beautiful Morgana to give me a ‘douche’ 
of boiling oil; this vision was mingled with the 
caravan’s march and ‘Monreorana, thou art my 
dearest!’ Then I was a mummy, and wandered 
far away among the catacombe and into the days 
of Procemy Pur.ape.puos, interspersed with fine 
scrape from ‘ Mosxs in Egy t; then an Indian 

poose bound in bark, and I roved among the 
islands of the South Pacific, Typee and the Bay 
of Islands; Far-Awar sang to me, Come to the 
sunset tree, and a tall New- Zealander threatened 
to devour me; but I knew he could never get at 
me through the blankets and comforters, and felt 


more afraid of a mosquito than of forty New- 
Zealanders. Lastly, I was the Culprit Fay, en- 
closed in a walnut-shell, and soared high over 
Tarrytown to Crow’s-Nest and the Beacon, look- 
ed down upon West Point, and warbled sweetly 
into J.. . . s ear: 


My heart’s in the Highlands, 
Oh, gin I were there l 


“So ended this phase. The heat was now in- 
creasing, and I felt as if I were enveloped in a 
warm hasty- pudding, or rather like an apple in- 
side of a cumpiing, with this difference hetween 
myself and his most gracious majesty King 
Grorar the Third, that I knew very well how 
I got in, but the puzzle was how I should get out. 
The heat still increasing, I fancied myself for a 
moment PLNY the Elder in the crater of Vesu- 
vius; but Imagination, taking the reins in ite 
own hands, fairly ran riot. Give me a ‘ pack’ for 
inspiration | Opium is a fool to it: gin-and-water . 
isn't a circumstance; and clairvoyance may hang 
up its fiddle. I was now right under the line, 
(in this state you never get north of the equator,) 
amid the most luxuriant of tropical scenes; now 
descending the Amazon with Gonzato Pizarro, 
and avon ascending the Oronoco with HumBoLDT ; 
then in India, entwined in the folds of a boa-con- 
strictor, or an unfortunate Rajah, powerless in the 
embraces of British affection. Finally I expand- 
ed into a gaseous state, and leaving my wormy 
coating in the ‘pack, emerged like a butterfly 
from its chrysalis, and soared on wings of purple 
and gold into boundless space 

“These were all efforts of the imagination. 
You must not think, my dear J.. . ., that any of 
these things did really take place. Oh, no! the 
only reality was Peres, who came in, and like 
twelve o'clock, reduced Cinpgretia to blankets 
and comforters again. Removing the outer shell 
of comforters, and setting my feet at liberty, he 

Uanted me, still swathed in blankets, to the 

th, which had about a foot of water in it, of 
the temperature of seventy degrees. Lying down 
for a moment in this, you then sit up in the water, 
and rub and are rubbed briskly with the water 
for about two minutes; the water-pipe is then let 
loose upon you and dashed two or three times 
over your shoulders and back. Imagination, not 
yet fairly unhorsed, combining with the actual 
circumstances of the case, leads you to imagine 
yourself passing under the sheet at Niagara, or 
in the case of a delinquent husband put under 
the hydrant for beating his wife. The last idea, 
however, merely flashed through my mind, inas- 
much as I had no wife to beat, and withal felt a 
glow of satisfaction come over me such as I im- 
agine very rarely comes over the culprit under 
sentence for spouse-flagellation, This process 
over, I stepped out of the bath, and was imme- 
diately enveloped from head to foot in the dry 
linen sheet; a perfect fac-simile of a Bedouin 
Arab. So striking was the resemblance, that I 
should have serenaded Perse and invited him to 
‘Fly to the Desert’ with me, were it not that I 
should as soon think of joking with Daum. Wxs- 
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erer, or the great Centre of Gravity himself, as 


with the bath functionary of Mount Orange. 
After being thoroughly rubbed dry through the 
sheet until I felt like a beef-steak smothered in 
onions, I stepped out of it, and the whole illusion 
vanished : 


Tux cocxs have crowed, and the fays are gone; 
Parer has vamoeed, and the pack’ is done! 


OASES OF ORTHOPATHY. 


M—— B——, fourteen years of age, of nervous 
tem ent, had been for some months feeble, 
and troubled with cough, pain in the side and 
chest, and many other she as indicating the 
same general tendency. To add to her trouble 
and increase the parental anxiety and alarm, the 
salutary course of nature was far from being es- 
tablished—indeed, there was almost an entire 
suppression. 

i these circumstances, and while traveling 
through the place, 1 was consulted. I found that 
a natural delicacy and tenderness of constitution 
had been greatly aggravated by tonics, altera- 
tives, and nostrums. Every wise mother, and 
aunt, and dmother, to say nothing of other 
friends, and even strangers, had been desirous of 

escribing in the case. The girl was exceedingly 

loved, and all wished to save her. And most 
of all, they were most ready and officious who 
were least entitled to be so. 

One bottle of medicine and syrup after another 
was shown me, and I found that many of them 
had been already pretty well tried. It was 
hardly to be endured that I should condemn 
them all, and advise a course of obedience to 
Nature’s laws, to the exclusion of all medicine 
whatever. I ordered pure air, abundance of pas- 
sive exercise, the warm bath at bed-time thrice 
a week on going to bed, to give place to cold 
shower bathing in the morning as soon as she 
eould bear it, and general cheerfulness. I rea- 
soned with the parents, and endeavored to rouse 
them to 4 due faith in Nature's laws, and left 
them. 

Five or six weeks afterward I had occasion to 
pass through the village again, when I made in- 

uiry after M——. “Much better,” said her 
father. “If nothing befalls her, we have eve 
reason to believe she will now recover.” This 
was about the first of April. I had given them 
no encouragement of her fully recovering before 
October. ~- 

E——- T—— had been much exposed to alter- 
nations of heat and cold during the winter, and 
besides was naturally very sueceptible. She was 
of a high nervous and sanguine temperament, 
and of a scrofulous tendeney. A peculiar form 
of influenza prevailed in the neighborhood, in 
which the ears, one or both of them, were subject 
to a violent inflammation, and the sensibility and 
irritation was apt to extend to the lungs. 

E—— was attaeked by acute pain in the right 
ear, and in other parts of the head, accompanied 
by chille and other symptoms of general fever. 


In this condition I saw her and prescribed for 
her. It was toward evening. I advised a warm 
bread and milk poultice to be applied to the ear, 
and the whole surface to be kept warm, but not 
hot. For the febrile symptoms I advised the 
free internal use of cold water. 

The patient herself had fears that the trent- 
ment was not sufficiently energetic, but I en- 
deavored to establish and increase her confidence 
in the restorative powers of Nature, and partly 
succeeded. When the surface e warm, 
say at ten o clock, we all retired to rest. The old 
system would have required an attendant for the 
night, but I preferred to have it otherwise, as 
I slept in a room adjoining hers, and could hear 
her voice should she ask for anything. 

I have said that I slept, &c., but it was not 90 
easy to sleep in circumstances that involved so 
much of anxiety and of responsibility. However, 
as the patient herself became more easy about 
midnight and slept, I no longer hesitated, but 

ielded to the same general law. In the morn- 
she was evidently better. 

During the day she had a ial return of the 
ear disease, with signs of a determination to the 
lungs, and in the early part of the evening she 
required the same orthopathic treatment to which 
she had been subjected the previous evening. 
Next morning the disease was rapidly disappear- 
ing. and though the oppene had not yet return- 

, I found it safe to leave her. The day after 
she was so far restored as to be able to make a 
journey of about one hundred and fifty miles by 
stage and railroad. I have not heard from her 
since. 

Two children of Dr. ——, in Worcester county, 
had a regular course of fever last year, during 
which the doctor left them entirely to the mother, 
and her nursing and attendance. She simply 
placed them under law, and in one instance gave 
them a little thoroughwort. They recovered in 
less time and in better condition than the average 
of children of similar age, who are affected in a 
similar way. l 

Consumption.—I do not take the ground, with 
Drs. Rose and Fitch, that all cases of consumption 
can be cured. And yet there are, all over the 
country, remarkable cases of partial restoration. 
The two following cases were gleaned up in the 
town of Lancaster, Mass. 

W. was suffering, twenty-two years ago, from 
an hereditary tendency to consumption. Indeed, 
he was so far affected as to be given up, or nearly 
so, by his friends, as well as by his physicians. 
In this extremity he abandoned medicine, placed 
himself “under law,” especially “ physical law, 
and gradually recovered. He is now some forty 
to fifty years of age, and able to labor every day 
throughout the year. 

T. was in a much worse condition, twenty-three 
years ago, than W. He took a similar course, 
with the exception of one particular, (in which 
he went even beyond law,) and with similar re- 
sults. He is now nearly fifty years of age, and 
appears active and healthy. 

exception referred to was the following. 
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He slept, in summer, on the floor, without even 
blanket or pillow. In winter, he took a board, 
cut of auitatle width, took it to his bed, placed it 
under the sheet he lay on, and slept on it. This 
course, he says, he continued eight years. 


HYGIENE THE TRUE MORAL OF THE 
OHOLERA.* 


BY ROLAND 8. HOUGHTON, A.M., M.D. 


A MEMORABLE year is drawing nigh its close— 
a ri vividly suggestive to thousands and myri- 
ads, both in the Old World and the New, of un- 
numbered scenes of terror and death. War and 
pestilence have done their work; the shock of 
arms in the heart of Europe has thrilled the 
whole world; Hungarian “independence” is a 
dream now over; Kossuth still lingers in the 
domains of the Turk; and heavy in the scale lies 
the sword of the Czar. 

But I am here to speak, not of “grim-visaged 
war,” but of his rival in destruction, the pesti- 
lence of Asia. In its onward progress from the 
jungles of the East, this horrible disease, moving, 
as is its wont, in spite of mountain, desert, and 
parmi Persian heat, Ionian blandness and 

ussian snows; defying alike the fierce’sweep of 
the Simoom, the cold blasts of the North, and 
the midland calm;—crossing at a bound the 
swollen river, the sheeted lake and the boundless 
ocean, has once more committed its ravages in 
our midst. Ithas burst through Quarantines and 
refused to be barred out by Boards of Health: 
It has performed its “mission,” but it has hardly 
yet gone—seemingly lingering in the track of 
the ruin it has e. In the course of its march 
it has advanced and retreated; it has wound its 
tedious, snake-like course, now here, now there— 
decimating this place, leaping over that, and de- 
populating a third: appearing, at one time, coy 


and capricious—at another, stern, exact, and re- |: 


lentless—at all times, fearful! To the squalid 
denizen of the sweltering and crowded town— 
to the pripesi devotee of unbounded sensuality 
—to the far-off emigrant, journeying through the 
soft clime of Mexico or the rugged territory of 
our Indian tribes, in adventurous quest of the 
rich ores of the Sacramento, the dread Cholera 
has alike appeared, and laid on each and all his 
cold, withering, and merciless grasp. Countless 
the victims! Hasty their summons and awful 
their fate; thus to sink, languidly and helplessly, 
into untimely i 


that “destroyeth at noon-day !” 7 
As we look back upon our last summer—u 

that season which is, to most of you, one of relax- 
ation and joyousness, of sunshine and flowers— 
what “thick-coming” recollections of the then- 
prevailing anxiety and gloom! What sad re- 
membrances of lost friends and kindred! What 
mournful memories of selfish fears and unmanly 


weakness! Funeral processions darkening our | 


* A Lecrore, recently delivered before the Mercantile 
Library Association, in Cllaton Hall, New York. 


true wisdom than excessive acuteness !” 
; Position the late Mr. Poe, one of the most i 
nious writers our country boasts, once published 


ves, at the bidding of a pesti- |. ceed to give some idea of the tale, as its point is 


lence that walketh in darkness” and a sickness |' 
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streets! Timorous townsmen hurrying along 
from the daily bulletin, in superstitious dread of 


the imagined contagion! Senseless bra 

proclaiming their immunity in alcoholic proteo- 
tion! Oredulous citizens breathing in their “ an- 
tidote” from little scented bage, or binding on the 
fetters of astringent drugs! Brandy and red- 
pepper on every shelf—sulphur and charcoal in 
everybody's pocket — camphor and opium in 
everybody’s mouth! Fishermen starving—“ the 
butcher” thriving — and fruits and vegetables 
thrown back onthe market! Peaches tabooed— 
“sweet” grapes voted “sour” — and innocent 
melons looked on with horror! Cities and towns 
half deserted of their inhabitants—and cramped- 
up country-inns overflowing with the exiles—so 
potent the spells of the general panic! Business 
“ dull”—the “ fancies” drooping—and Wall-street 
empty! Blind Justice at a etand-still, and law- 
yers, like their clients, lounging for their health 
on public stairways at rural retreats! Medical 
practitioners agreeing about nothing: one doctor 
scouting the bare thought of Cholera; another 
one arguing that the disease is death despite all 
treatment; a third proclaiming he has never lost 
a case; and a fourth announcing an “infallible” 
specific—perchance dying of it on the morrow! 
Analytical chemists bottling up air in fruitless 
search for seme secret virus, some mystic “ozone” 
—impalpable to ordinary, unaided senses—im- 
palpable even to senses inured to the abracada- 
bra of the crucible and the alembic! Profound 
savans, “heavily laden” with scientific lore and 
academic honors, vying with the owl by strenu- 
ous efforts to see in the dark ; one viewing naught 
in the intense gloom but fungous growths ;” 
another, vast hordes of infinitesimal animalculæ, 
with funny little tails; while a third, as he turns 


bis electrical grinding-glass, is absorbed in a new 


theory based on the sparks—and quite as long- 
lived! 

Just so, in the days when the quiet old monk 
invented gunpowder, the metaphysical school- 


men were wondering whether fishes think !” 


— whether the stars have eyes, and, if so, do 


they see?” 

Let us devote an hour to the moral of this 
picture. 

„Nothing.“ says Seneca.“ “is more hateful to 


Of this 


a remarkably clever illustration. I shall pro- 


deeidedly “ pat to my purpose.” 
It ans at the astute prefect of the Pari- 


ian police had vainly exhausted the resources of 
his calling in endeavoring to discover a highly-im- 
portant purloined letter. He had 


itively ascer- 
tained the house it was concealed in, and spent 
month after month in a personal ransack every 
night. He had taken the whole building, room 
by room, devoting the nights of a whole week to 


each. He had closely examined the whole of 


Nil sapientie odiosius acumise nimio, 
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the furniture, chair-rungs, and jointings; opened 
every possible drawer; scrutinized the bottoms 
and tops of bed-posts; probed the cushions with 
fine long needles—and then the beds and bed- 
clothes, curtains and carpets; “looked to the 


mirrors between the boards and the plates; 


opened every book, turned over every leaf, and 
measured the thickness of every book-cover ; nay, 
he had even gone so far as to divide the entire 
surface of the house into compartments, which 
he and his party had carefully numbered, so that 
none might be missed; and then they had scru- 
tinized with a powerful microscope each indi- 
vidual square inch throughout the premises, in. 
cluding the two houses immediately adjoining ! 
Thoroughly mystified and excessively chagrined 
—for an enormous reward had been offered for 
the restoration of the purloined letter—the worthy 
official made known his dilemma to one of his 
friends—a gentleman whose genuine shrewdness 
was tempered by good judgment. 

. “The Fct is,” said the prefect, “ the business 
is very simple, indeed, and I make no doubt that 
we can manage it sufficiently well ourselves ; but 
then I thought you would like to hear the details 
of it, because it is so excessively odd.” 

“ Simple and odd?” asked the prefect’s friend. 

Why, yes; and not exactly that, either. The 
fact is, we have all been N because the 
affair is so simple, and yet baffles us altogether.” 

“Perhaps,” was the reply, “it is the very 
simplicity of the thing which puts you at fault; 

4 the mystery is a little foo plain,—a 

ittle too self-evident!” 

Now this was a suggestion wholly beyond the 

e of the prefect’s philosophy; the man who 
had examined every square inch with a micro- 
scope could not brook the idea of having been 
foiled in any such way as that. 

Profoundly amused, he retorted on his friend: 
“Ob! good heavens! who ever heard of such an 
ideat Oh! my dear sir, you will be the death 
of me, yet! 

After such a reception of his friend's hint as 
this, the prefect could get no better advice than 
to make a thorough re-search of the premises. 
A month later, he again met his friend, as luck- 
less as before. 

“ Confound it!” said the prefect, “ I made the 
re-examination just as you suggested; but it was 
all labor lost, as I knew it would be.” 

But now behold a new turn in affairs | 

“How much did you say was the reward 
offered !“ asked the friend. 

“Why,a very great deal—a very liberal re- 
ward—TI don't like to say how much precisely; 
but one thing I will say, that I wouldn't mind 
giving my individual check for fifty thousand 
francs to any one who could obtain me that let- 
ter. The fact is, it is becoming of more and 
more importance every day; and the reward has 
been lately doubled. If it were trebled, how- 
ever, I could do no more than I have done.” 

“Why,” said his friend, drawlingly, between 
the whiffs of his meerschaum ; “I really think 
you have not exerted yourself to the utmost in 


this matter. You might do a little more, I 
think—eh .“ 

“How? in what way !” 

“ Why, you might employ counsel in the mat- 
ter—eh? Do you remember the story they tell 
of Abernethy f” 

“No: hang Abernethy !“ 

“To be sure; hang him and welcome. But 
once upon a time, a certain rich miser conceived 
the idea of spunging upon this Abernethy for a 
medical opinion. Getting up, for this purpose, 
an ordinary conversation in a private company, 
he insinuated his case to the physician, as that of 
an imaginary individual. We will suppose, 
said the miser, ‘that his symptoms are such and 
such; now, doctor, what would you have directed 
him to take “, Take F said Abernethy ; why, 
take advice, to be sure.’ ” i 

“ But,” said the prefect, a little discomposed ; 
“Tam perfectly willing to take advice, and to 
pay for it. I would really give fifty thousand 

rancs to any one who would aid me in this 
matter.” 

“In that case,” replied his friend, opening a 
drawer and producing a check-book, “you may 
as well fill me up a check for the amount men- 
tioned. When you have signed it, I will hand 
you the letter.” 

The prefect, at this, appeared absolutely 
thunderstruck. For some minutes he remained 
speechless and motionless, with open mouth, 
and eyes starting from their sockets; then, ap- 
parently recovering himself in some measure, 

e seized a pen, and, after several pauses and 
vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a 
check for fifty thousand francs, and handed it 
over the table to his confidential adviser. The 
latter examined it carefully and deposited it in 
his pocket-book ; then, unlocking an escritoire, 
he took thence a letter, and gave it to the 
prefect. This functionary grasped it in a per- 
fect agony of joy, opened it with a trembli 
hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, and 
then, scrambling and struggling to the door, 
rushed at length unceremoniously from the 
room and from the house, without having ut- 
tered a syllable since he had been requested to 
fill up the check. And now for the explanation. 

Acting on the idea that the prefect had been 
foiled by the simplicity of the mode of conceal- 
ment adopted, his friend had himself visited 
the house in question, and actually discovered 
the missing document in full view, in a trum pery 
card-rack. “Soiled and crumpled ” — “ refolded 
in a reverse direction, in the same creases or edges 
which had formed the original ſold“ “ re- di- 
rected and re-sealed”—“ torn nearly in two, across 
the middle, as if a design, in the first instance, to 
tear it entirely up as worthless, had been altered 
or stayed in the second ”—and “ thrust carelessly, 
and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one 
of the uppermost divisions of the rack, full in the 
view of every visitor,” it had scarcely been glanced 
at during the prolonged search of the over-wise 
official! 

(To be continued.) 
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MAY MUSINGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, MD. 


BILrousxkss.— In all communities, and among all 
nations, where people call themselves civilized, the 
approach of the warm season is always attended with 
the general prevalence of what is called biliousness. 
Why so? Most medical books, with characteristic 
absurdity, tell us it is because the heat expands 
the fluids more’ than it relaxes the solids, and such 
like nonsense, laying, as is usual, all the fault to the 
order of nature. Now there is no actual wickedness 
in the seasons, no real perversity or original sin in 
the elements as such; nor is there anything in the 
revolutions of the planets to make one part of the 
year more bilious than another. But there is some- 
thing, there is much, there is everything in human 
habits to render certain classes of ailments peculiar 
to certain seasons. 

In cold weather, as we all know, the digestive 
powers are more vigorous, and all the excretory func- 
tions are more active. Action andreaction are more 
powerful from the centre to the surface. Hence the 
body is enabled to sustain itself against bad habits 
of living which would be immediately productive of 
acute disease in warm weather. Still all unnatural 
habits must produce their legitimate results ; and as 
the hot weather comes on, the skin becomes relaxed, 
its depurating function is diminished, and internal 
obstructions result, to relieve itself of which the or- 
ganism attempts to throw off the accumulated mor 
bid secretions and effete matters, by an increased dis- 
charge of bile, faces, &c. The same morbid condi- 
tion that in winter would produco external fevers 
and inflammations on taking colds, overdoing, &c., 
may occasion, in warm weather, bowel complaints, 
and the many forms of digestive derangements known 
as bilious attacks. 

This philosophy implies that people who live 
healthfully in winter will not have bilious attacks on 
the approach of warm weather, and we may, and do, 
boldly challenge all experience to controvert this prop- 
asition. The thousands who pursue the hydro- 
pathic regimen are no more liable to a bilious attack 
at one season than at another, for the very simple 
and satisfactory reason that they are never liable to 
them. But, practically, we know the great majority 
do not pursue their daily walk according to tho 
ways of Hygiene, therefore many of them must and 
will have the spring sickness.” For such we must 
preecribe a remedy. The regular practice is to 
bleed, vomit, and purge. If ono course does not cure 
or kill, bleed, antimonialize, and sweat. If this is 
not sufficient, bleed, mercurialize, and blister, with 
other things too numerous to mention. Hydropathi- 
cally, these complaints are easily managed with 
plentifal cold water ablutions or the rabbing wet 
sheet, abundant water-drinking—tepid water when 


there is much sickness at the stomach, and a day or 
two of abstemiousness or fasting. The principal 
cause is greasy animal and concentrated farinaceous 
food. Avoid these, and you will have no occasion 
for even the cold water doctor. 


ARTIFICIAL LEECHES.—Again we are compelled to 
pay our respects to the genius of our blood-loving 
and blood-spilling contemporaries of the Allopathic 
school. After an experiment of three thousand 
years, we have the confession of their most emi- 
nent professors, that bleeding, taken all in all, 
has done incomparably more injury than good. Yet 
in the face of this experience and this acknowledg- . 
ment, we have new contrivances to shed the vital 
current with still greater facility brought to 
our notice. The last of these is an artificial 
leech, a kind of mechanical blood-sucker, which 
is intended to supersede the use of the animal leech. 
It is the invention of one M. M. Alexandre, of 
Paris, who doubtless will make a fortune out of the 
blood lost to this and the next generation, and it 
comes to us—rather goes to the public, for we abhor 
everything of the kind, natural or artificial—endorsed 
and approved by the academies and colleges of med- 
icine of Paris, London, Berlin, and New York. Not- 
withstanding these high authorities, we advise all our 
friends—and they sre all mankind—to keep their 
blood in their own veins, despite all the destructive 
devices of the healing art which ever have been or 
may be invented, fully assured that in so doing they 
will more perfectly recover from all their maladies, 
live longer, and have sounder constitutions. 

DROWSINESS AFTER DinnNER.—The Sunday Times, 
in its answers to correspondents, gives the following 
lucid and luminous explanation of a very common 
phenomenon : 

‘* How is it that we find ourselves so sleepy after 


eating a hearty dinner? The brain being crowded 


with the grosser vapors ascending from the stomach 


and the influx of the animal spirits out of the carotid 
arteries into the nerves being in part obstructed, 
drowsiness ensues 

An improvement on this exquisitely learned lingo 
might be made thus: The pericardium rising up 
against the medulla oblongata, occasions a tenesmus 
of the longus communis digitorum pedis, thereby ob- 
structing the influx of the peritoneum into the iter a 
tertio ad quartum ventriculum ; hence, if one eats too 
much dinner, he will feel, look, act, and be, dull and 
stupid. 

Typnus Fever in Wisconsin.—A correspondent 
gives a sad account of the results of drugification in 
the far West. How the story contrasts with the 
simple, natural, and always efficacious water-treat- 
ment! He says: The people here have had so 
much to do the present winter with sickness, death, 
drugs, doctors, false doctrines, and heavy taxes, the 
fruits of violated laws, natural and social, that no 
time or money seems to be left for anything else. All 
who have died in this neighborhood have been treat- 
ed either with lobelia and cayenne, or calomel and 
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quinine. The formor practice I think rather the 
worse of the two.” 


SCARIFYING THE Gums.—Can anybody, after ex- 
ercising their thinking faculties for about five min- 
utes, hesitate to believe that the teeth of children 
were intended by nature to work their way through 
the gums without chirurgical assistance ? Poor little 
things! They are so abused and misused, and dosed 
and drugged, and slopped, and stuffed, and ill-fed 
and ill-managed every way, that tho little irritation 
of teething throws them into a regular fever. Then 
the doctor comes, and, overlooking entirely the in- 
flammatory condition of the baby’s whole body, ex- 
pends his whole mind and might, tact and talent, 
science and art, on tho dear little creature’s swelled 
and turgid gums, which he proceeds to scarify—slash 
open, with a lancet. In njnety-nine cases out of 
ninety and nine he had better let them alone. Great 
injury, mischief, and deformity have often resulted 
from this use of that minute instrument of mighty 
mischief.” 

Dr. Castle, a skillful dentist of this city, has lately 
published an article on this subject in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, from which we ex- 
tract the following anecdote, which is certainly in 
point : 


In the year 1837, my eldest child, then at the age 
of seven months, was suffering extremely from tume- 
faction of the gume, with much attendant constitu- 
tional irritation and the usual fretfulness accompany- 
ing the ptoms of 1 po children. I, in accord- 
ance with established rules, lanced the gums freely, 
making crucial incisions over each tooth down to 
their substance. Immediately after the operation 
was completed, the child sunk into almost a comatose 
state, with cold, clammy-skin, torpor of the bowels, 
the eyeballs turned up and fixed, no motion of any 
muscle or limb; and notwithstanding the best pos- 
sible caro and treatment for five days, no hope of recov- 
ery was presented. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that anything was conveyed into the child’s stomach, 
and it was then instantly rejected with more than 
oranan force, exhibiting the excitable and irritable 
state of this viscus. On the sixth day, symptoms of 
high febrile excitement supervened—the stomach, if 
pan still more irritable ; the abdomen hard, and 

owels costive ; the urinary secretion deficient ; with 
general spasmodic twitches of the surface of the mus- 
cular fibres of the skin, which were occasionally at- 
tended with partial convulsions. I then requested 
the attendance of an eminent professor of obstetrics, 
in the absence of the advice of my friend Dr. F. U. 
Johnston. The worthy professor looked at the child, 
compressed his lips, and exclaimed, ‘‘ IN did you 
scarify this child’s gums?’ Because, Sir, when I 
attended your lectures, you laid particular emphasis 
upon this proceeding, impressing upon your class the 
mecessity of cutting the gums under such circum- 
stances ; and cutting them deeply and freely.” All 
y 1 I did ; but it does not agree with this 
child.“ 

CAUTION To Motrners.—The following note, ap- 
pended to the communication of Dr. Castle, above 
quoted, ought to induce all mothers to have a care 
to whom they entrust their children out of their 
sight :— 


The most outrageous and infamous of all the vile 
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practices of which nurses are guilty, and of which 
nursery-maids avail themselves to get rid of nursing 
or attending to their young charge for a short time, 
is that of holding children by their feet, their heads 
poin to the earth, and swinging them to and fro. 
his is the common practice of Irish nurses and serv- 
ants. (I hope that I may not be charged with slan- 
der.) I vouch for the fact; not a child of my own 
and I have six—having ever escaped this treatment, 
notwithstanding every watchfulness. I know it to 
have occurred in numerons families. When repri- 
manded for such conduct, the reply of the nurse al- 
ways is“ Sure we do it in ireland to put the chil- 
dren to slape [sleep].“ How many cases of hydro- 
cephalus, marasmus, and nervous disenses, are thus 
superinduced, it is impossible even to surmise. 

Ick ix Typuus Fever.—M. Wanner, in the Trans. 
Med. Journal, states that he has treated this disease 
for the last three years exclusively with ice, as the 
in.ernal remedy, and has not lost a single case! Will 
any of our allopaths imitate this treatment on the 
strength of this testimony 1 We fear not. If some 
ecientific adventurer has introduced some new com- 
bination of powerful poisons, there would be enough 
to try the experiment over and over again. But ice 
this is a one-idea entirely. Mr. Wanner’s manage- 
ment is thus described :— 

The patient is caused to swallow every minute, or at 
the furthest, every two minutes, a piece of ice, of the 
size of a comfit (dragee), which, when melted, is equal 
to apar or a glass and a half of water, every hour. 

When I have succeeded, by this means, in seducing 
the temperature of tho body to its normal state, al- 
though there may bo no 1 any fever, and the 
patient may exhibit a marked disgust to the further 
use of ice (which is a sign that he is better), I still 
continue, according to the gravity of the case, for 
twelve or even twenty-four hours more. During this 
treatment the patient ought not to take any kind of 
drink—ought to be submitted to the use of ice alone. 
In order to subdue the cephalagia, and to prevent 
cercbral sida) wari a I prescribe a pillow of hair or 
oat strnw ; I pass frequently over the forehead a 
sponge dipped in ice-cold water. The patient also 
takes, every half hour, a small injection of cold 
water. Every two days he is placed for an hour in 
a bath at 28° Reaumur (about 93° Fahrenheit). 
During three years, in which I have employed this 
treatment, all the patients on whom I have attended 
have, without exception, been cured, some in twenty- 
four hours, others in forty-eight hours, and others in 
five or six days at the latest; and these latter have 
not been entirely regular in the treatment. 


AN Al. LOrATHICO PRNCII..— The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal of 10th ult., published an ar- 
ticle from one Dr. Field, now in London, under th 
head of Pencilings from Abroad,” which, like a 
majority of the rant of Allopathic journals, expends 
all the wit and wisdom of the writer in blowing all 
the pathtes except allo sky high, and calling the 
people all sorts of hard names, because they are be- 
ginning to prefer being cured irregularly, to being 
killed according to the books. Well, gentlemen, 
there is no help for it. The world is going ahead; 
intelligence is pervading the masses; tho errors of 
old theories are being abandoned for new truths, and 
those who will hang on to the absurdities of ancient 
dogmas must and will be left behind. It is no use 
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for you Allopaths to scold the people, or fret your- 
selves because the whole world is rapidly losing con- 
fidence in your system. You may howl, and bark, and 
growl, and grumble till doomsday, yet the wheels of 
progress will roll on. It is your business to prove to 
the people that your system is worthy of confidence ; 
that the legalized practice of medicine is more sue- 
cessful in curing diseases than the unlegalized vend- 
ing of patent nostrums. This youdon’t do and can’t 
do, hence the people have just about the same confi- 
dence in the medicine-mongers, that they have in 
the regular physicians. True, they employ the regu- 
lars rather the most because they aro tho fashionable 
class of doctors. But we are running away from our 
subject. Here is a specimen extract from the pen- 
ciling ” aforesaid. 


“ The unanimity of the medical profession is the 
best possible resistance that can be offered to charla- 
tanism ; next to this, for want of special enactment, 
is the appreciation and reward by the civil authori- 
ties, of such distinguished services as may have ema- 
nated from an enlarged philanthropy, or have been 
the result of unusual investigation. Such safe- 
guards, however, do not exist in England. The 
strife, which for so many months has disgraced the 
medical and surgical world, respectively represented 


by the Royal College of Physicians, and the Royal | 


llege of Surgeons, still rages with unabated fury. 
In the mean time the various ultraisms of the day, 
under cover of the smoke and dust of the allopathic 
gal ir de insidiously extend the sphere of their bane- 
ful influence, and thus assume an importance due nei- 
ther to the doctrines nor their promulgators. The 
rankest weed of this description is „ . 
Fattening on tho neglect of the only rational mode 
of treating discase, and the unhappy divisions exist- 
ing among its natural defenders, hero and there scat- 
tered over the metropolis may be seen its ephemeral 
‘Institutions,’ which, according to the statements of 
the numerous noisy publications issuing thence, are 
the only legitimate depots of pure medical science. 
Humiliating thought, that a class of men can be 
found that will thus cooly impose upon their fellow- 
men; snd equally humiliating thought, that the 
common sense of people should suffer itself to be o0- 
eluded by so much shameless effrontery and ignorance. 
However, since Truth, like the water-lily, is in its 
nature expansive, and daily exhibits more and more 
of its peerless beauty, we look upon it as certain 
that, ere many years have elapsed, these excrescen- 
ees upon the profession will be regarded in the same 
light as the mummies in our museums are; and the 
only query will be by what wonderful art they could 
hawe been preserved so long! The next in point of 
number and importance is that idle vagary of the 
imagination, called Hydropathy. This, however, 
has reached its culminating point, and is rapidly on 
the decline ; partly owing to the blighting infiuence 
of the mushroom Homeopathy, but more especially 
to the fact that its converts have ascertained its total 
inefficiency, and, like Sidney Smith’s duck in the 
sedtz bad at Baden, cry out, ‘quack, quack, 


quack 1 99 

Oh! dear, dear. The’only resistance the profession 
ean make to quackery is by unanimity, but, sad to 
relate, the members of the faculty cannot agree 
among themselves about anything. Yes, the medi- 
eal and surgical world is disgraced continually by 
the interminable quarrels of its natural defenders,” 
so that quackery runs rampant over the land! 
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Dr. Field has made some wonderful discoveries. He 
has discovered that hydropathy is rapidly on the de- 
cline! Now, in all simple innocence, we thought its 
rapid course was the other way; and in the same 
simplicity we imagined, and for humanity’s sake re- 
joiced, that allopathy was rapidly going out of fash- 
ion. How different thfnzs look when viewed from 
different points of observation! A certain Dr. Bird, 
of Chicago, some time last summer, discovered that 
ozone in the atmosphere wasthe cause of cholera. 
On a closer investigation it all turned out to be true 
except theozone ; still the story answered its intend- 
ed purpose. It sold an immense amount of anti-ozone 
doctor stuff. Dr. Ficld’s marvelous discovery con- 
cerning hydrophthy may be equally true, all except 
the decline, and possibly answer some very important 
commercial or allopathic purpose. We must, how- 
ever, protest against his putting the joke of Tom 
Hood into the mouth of Sidney Smith. 

DEBATE ON THE CHOLERA.— The penciling noticed 
in the above paragraph has called to mind a discus- 
sion which came off’ among the London doctors, 


in August last, on the subject of cholera. It illus- 


trates very beautifully the unanimity spoken of by 
Dr. Field. 

The London Lancet, in reporting the debate, 
states that about fifty professional gentlemen were 
present, and that the greatest diversity prevailed re- 
specting both the treatment of cholera and its nature. 
As respects its contagiousness—communicability was 
the word they used—half-a-dozen exceedingly able 
arguments were made, that is was catching, and 
about the same number of equally exceeding able ar- 
guments were “ exhibited” that it was not communi- 
cable. A Dr. Hicks thought some cases were con- 
tagious and some were not. He expressed the opin- 
ion that the disease might be checked in the second 
stage provided the patients were not too far gone! In 
the stage of collapse he had used brandy, chloroform, 
ether, mustard poultices, ammonia and other stimu- 
lanta, yet in no case had the remedies been attended 
with success. 

Dr. Murphy confessed that he did not know of any 
medicines that did any good ; he only knew what 
would dono harm. He it was who introduced the 
practice of saline injections in 1881-32, and out of 82 
patients on whom he experimented, only eight lived! 
and these eight were the most youthfal and vigorous ; 
thus affording a reasonable presumption that they 
recovered tn spite of the treatment. 

Dr. Barlow agreed that medical treatment had 
proved impotent. In the worst cases in which he 
had known recoveries to take place, little or nothing 
had been done 

Dr. Rees had tried charcoal, carbonic acid, cold 
water to the surface, calomel and opium, biehloride of 
mercury, but could see no difference in whatever 
plan of treatment he adopted ! His opinion was that 
the true remedy would be found in some kind of pot- 
son, as mercury, arsenic, creosote, tannin, &c. ! ! 

Dr. Evans thought the best treatment was opium, 
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calomel, and mustard, with plenty of water, and ice 
occasionally. 

Dr. Crisp has used calomel and opium, in one case 
with apparent benefit. Dr. Mitchell had cured one 
case with two grains of calomel every ten minutes, 
with one or two drops of the tincture of opium occa- 
sionally, tn connection with the wet sheet ! 

Dr. Dendy believed calomel was the only real 
antidote. 

Dr. Hughes said he knew very little about the 
subject when he entered the room, and after hearing 
the discussion, he knew still less. 

Dr. Casey opposed the mercurial treatment. He 
had seen fatal vomiting induced by its being pushed 
too far. 

Dr. Waterworth declared the calomel treatment 
had been tried in 1832, and failed. Until they kney 
something of the nature of this poison, whether it 
was in the nervous system or in the blood, it was im- 
possible and useless to go into the treatment of the 
disease. (!) In cases in whieh collapse had taken 
place he thought he had seen more recoveries where 
nothing had been done, than where he had interfered, 
if the power of nature were sufficient to throw off the 
poison. 

In closing the meeting, the chairman remarked 
that they had not acguired much information to-night 
regarding the treatment of the disease. 


THE WATER-CURE AND ITS ASSAILANTS, 
BY R. 8. HOUGHTON, M.D. 


Hypropatny is not often favored with an open, 
manly, spirited attack. Would that its “ regular” 
enemies in America would commit themselves more 
frequently in some tangible way! But no: they pre- 
fer “ fighting shy ;” they never descend to particu- 
lars or details, but fire off a volley against the rival 
systems,—generally in a lump,—and then vanish in 
the smoke. There is no getting at them! I remem- 
ber once picking up a medical journal of “ consider- 
able“ repute, and finding my attention attracted to 
an article, incidentally, assailing the Water-Cure 
System in no measured terms. Now,” thought I, 
“Iam sure to find something worth reading with 
care—some scientific assault not to be easily gotten 
over!” I read carefully on. The story was this: It 
seems that some ailing clergyman, after trying a 
long while the regular treatment“ of the routine 
doctors,” —as often happens,—was ‘‘ nothing better- 
ed,” but rather grew worse: so he went off straight- 
way to some hygienic and hydropathic sanatorium, 
where he not only rapidly recovered his lost health, 
but acquired enough knowledge, besides, of the laws 
of his being to enable him to understand how to 
PRESERVE the bealth thus easily regained. To evince 
his gratitude for his prompt recovery, this gentleman 
published an account of his cure, and it was this pub- 
lication which had roused the wrath of the medical 
reviewer. ‘‘ Tho clergy,” he declared, were al- 
ways dabbling with quacks: it would be far more to 
their credit to be minding their own business, than 


running about from one empiric to another, bringing 
them into disrepute,”—(that is, the routine doc- 
tors” aforesaid). It was there that the shoe pinched l 
Not a word about the processes which had aided 
NATURE to cure him—not a syllable of scientific crit- 
icism upon their merits; the whole article, in reality, 
was nothing more nor less than a bitter tirade upon 
the clerical profession for not happening to entertain 
so exalted an opinion of the routine“ mode of med- 


ical treatment as the practitioners of that school 


thought their just due,—for not properly appreciat- 
ing, perhaps, like Sir Eywarp Bu_wer, the mystio 
virtues of the hitherto untried—prussic acid“ Iam 
not aware, however, that this peculiar mode of 
‘ managing” refractory clergymen has proved re- 
markably successful. Some one has said that no one 
can be made witty by an Act of Congress: in like 
manner, I presume it will hold equally good that no 
clergyman can be cured by a medical scold ! 

One of the latest slurs upon the hydropathic sys- 
tem, from any prominent source in the city of New 
York, is marked by the usual shyness of allusion. 
During the late prevalence of epidemic cholera, the 
Medical Counsel to the Board of Health were selected 
entirely from the ranks of the old-school practi- 
tioners;F so were the physicians to the various 
Wards, to the cholera-hospitals and the police sta- 
tions. Now somebody saw fit to offer a resolution in 
the Board of Health, some time last Juno, directing 
that a hospital for the reception of cholera-patients 
be established in this city” (New York), in which 
the practice of Homeopathic physicians should be 
pursued.” This resolution having been referred by 
the Sanatory{ Committee” to the Medical Coun- 
sel, those learned functionaries reported against it, 
substartially as follows: 

Should the above resolution be adopted, they see 
no satisfactory reason why the same courtesy should 
not be extended to the Hydropathists,—the Thom- 
sonians,—the Chrono- tsts,—and, indeed, all 
others claiming to have specific modes of treating the 
cholera. By intelligent and well-educated physi- 
cians, generally, Homeopathy is looked upon as a 

ies of empiricism. It is neither practiced by 
them, nor countenanced by them. Concurring en- 
tirely with their professional brethren on this subject, 
the undersigned conceive that the public authorities 
of our city would not consult either their own dignit 
or the public good, by lending the sanction of their 


name or influence to Homeopathy, or any other 1R- 


REGULAR mode of practice.” 


So far the report of tho Medical Counsel: I come 
next to spoak of the Sanatory Committee.” The 
following is a citation from their elaborate apology 
for adopting this report : 

In looking round, the Committee found the meds 
ical profession existing in a certain form, erercisin 


certain rights and privileges CONCEDED BY LAW a 
recognized by long usage and GENERAL SUFFRAGE. 


* See Bulwer's ‘‘ Confessions of a Water-Patient,”’ page 
18, in the writer's compilation, published by Geo. P. Putnam, 


155 Broadway, 
t Query: “ Sanitary?’ - 
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The medical profession was, in fact, one of the legiti- 
mate divisions into which society had resolved itself, 
and for the performance of the most important func- 
tiona subservient to the public good. Taking this 
view of the subject, the Committee felt it to be their 
duty to have nothing to do with medicine except as 
they found it embodied in what is understood and 
known, both by the public, as well as physicians, as 
the regular profession. While in this way they paid 
all suitable respect to so honorable a profession as 
that of medicine, the Committee felt that they did 
no injustice to those who 0 themselves in 
advance of the age, and profess themselves gifted with 
superior knowledge and wisdom.” 


There is a musty old proverb in common use, 
which inculcates upon the cobbler the exceeding pro- 
priety of sticking to his last. John Randolph told 
the Member of Congress who had spent most of his 
life in repairing watches, that he understood the tick- 
ticks of watch-making a great deal better than the 
tactics of legislation. Both proverb and anecdote 
are probably unfamiliar to the nino Common-Coun- 
cilmen of the Sanatory Committee.“ They cer- 
tainly have made a most momentous discovery: that 
the medical profession is solely composed of the 
routine practitioners ;” that all other physicians are, 
by fair inference, nothing but a set of outlawed wise- 
acres; and above all, that certain particular rights 
and privileges” are ‘‘ conceded by law” to the ‘‘rou- 
tine” doctors! Why, it is a standing theme for dis- 
mal whining amongst all of that class, that the laws 
of New York have thrown the profession open to the 
public—allowing to all physicians alike a fair field 
and no favor,” and leaving the various matters now 
in dispute among the rival schools to the sole arbi- 
tration of PUBLIC opinion. The people of New York 
have found out to their cost that ten thousand Acts 
of their State Legislature will not make a single 
good doctor, merely of their own virtue; and that no 
patient will tolerate the unsuccessful physician,—no 
matter how numerous the drugs he dispenses—no 
matter how skillful his lancet-hand,—the moment he 
is convinced that health can be regained through 
simpler modes of medical treatment, and at a far less 
sacrifice of blood and treasure.” As I have already 
said, the laws of New York leave the public free to 
do precisely as they please in regard to this matter : 
conceding no rights or privileges whatever to any 
one branch alone of the medical profession. 

And now to go back to the Medical Counsel. It 
was perfectly natural that, when the proposition to 
give a hospital to a rival school was referred to them 
for their opinion, they should veto it at once: as sin- 
cere Allopathists, they coli not well have done 
otherwise. They had been called in,“ themselves, 
to take care of a rich patient with fat fees to dis- 
pense, and that patient—the city of New York: and 
they would not have any intermeddling~—any ‘“‘ mix- 
ing up' of different kinds of treatment. I cannot 
blame them for this, in the least; but what I do find 
fault with, is the gingerly manner in which they flog 
Hydropathy over other people’s shoulders. The 
Water-Cure physicians had nothing to do with the 


question at issue ; they had not petitioned for a sep- 
arate hospital for cholera-patients, but quietly acqui- 
esced in the order of things“ as pre-arranged by 
the Board of Health,—busying themselves, in the 
meantime, in attending as usual to their own private 
practice. Why, then, this unprovoked fling from the 
Medical Counsel—this stab in the dark tT Why 
should the learned gentlemen go out of their way to 
assail the Hydropathic system a mode of practice, 
I venture to say, they know nothing about from per- 
sonal study and personal observation. 

It is useless, however, to inquire why this gross and 
insulting charge happened to be made—or, more 
properly, insinuated. It is sufficient for my purpose 
that the tenor of the language in which it was 
couched can only admit of one construction. The 
Water-TREATMENT, say the Medical Counsel, is an 
irregular and empirical mode of practice: in other 
words, it is downright QUACKERY,—for that is noth- 
ing but the plain English of their guarded denun- 
ciation. And being ‘‘quackery,” as they would have 
us believe, the learned gentlemen take pains to assure 
the Board of Health that, in their opinion, the 
public authorities of our city” (that is, of New York,) 
‘would not consult either their own dignity or the 
public good, by lending it the sanction of their name 
or influence.” — But all this would follow as a matter 
of course, admitting their premises: so tho real ques- 
tion that comes up for consideration is simply this: 
« Is Hydropathy a rational mode of medical treat- 
ment, or is it nothing but quackery?” But this is 
a question which has been met satisfactorily, over 
and over again. It has been proved beyond cavil 
that the medicinal uses of water have been recognized 
and employed by the greatcst names in medicine for 
the last twenty-threo hundred years—by such men, 
for instance, as HIPPOCRATES, GALEN, HOFFMAN and 
Curris. It has also been proved that to PRIESSNITZ 
is due this particular degree of credit: of having 
forcibly arrested and drawn back the attention of the 
profession and the public to the virtues of WATER as 
a therapeutic remedy, at a time when Porsons alone 
were vulgarly considered the proper restoratives of 
long-lost health. Add to this that PRIESSNITZ is also 
entitled to the honor of having developed still farther 
the merits of a system he has so wonderfully revived, 
and that his sagacious mind and extraordinary ex- 
perience have made their own mark upon the medi- 
cal history of the times,—adding all this, the en- 
lightened and thoughtful reader can have no diffi- 


6 This Report of the Medical Counsel—to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge—was only published late in the fall, in 
one of the Common Council documents, which very few of 
the public ever take the trouble to apply for at the City Hall, 
unless particularly interested in their contents. The newspa- 
pers generally give the spirit of such documents, when first 
reported, but the writer never saw, during last summer, any 
mention whatever of this branch of the Report. He pre- 
sumes it was presented at a private meeting of the Board of 
Health. 
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culty in placing a proper estimate upon such lan- 
guage as that of the New York officials. The pitiful 
witlings of the routine“ school may still continue 
to babble about “empiricism,” while they drench 
their poor victims with cod-liver oil; nay, their chiof 
exponent* may sharpen his pen once more to utter 
smart things about the Silesian Boor ;’’ but in 
spite of all this, the public will draw their own in- 
ferences from what they see with their own eyes, and 
hear with their own ears. Boor” or no boor,” 
he is no ordinary man who can treat successfully 
eight thousand cases given over by the old school ;” 
and ‘‘quackery” or no “quackery,” they will bid 
God-speed to a system of treatment which inculcates 
obedience to physical laws and a rational confidence 
in the efforts of NATURE. 
No. 51, Tenth street, New York. 


FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
MIDWIFERY, 
48 IT EXISTS IN THE BARBAROUS AND CIVILIZED 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 

THE question regarding the extent to which the 
pains and porils of childbirth may be modified by the 
voluntary habits of individuals and nations, and by 
the appliances of art, is one of the greatest import- 
ance to society, a subject which has been probably 
more neglected than any other in both medical and 
scholastic lore. 

To prove that the evils and dangers attending 
childbirth, even among the most civilized and en- 
lightened portions of the human family, may be 
brought to a great extent within the range of man’s 
control, is the object of the following remarks. 

Let us look first at the habits and condition of the 
aborigines of our own country. 

The state of society among the Indians necessarily 
excludes the influenee of many of those passions which 
are known to cause bodily derangement. If an In- 
dian becomes angry, the turbulent effects of his pas- 
sion are hushed in deep and lasting resentment. 
Envy and ambition, also, are, for the most part, ex- 
cluded by the equality uf savage life. The weak- 
ness of love,” says Dr. Adam Smith, which is so 
much indulged in ages of humanity and politeness, is 
regarded among savages as the most unpardonable 
effeminacy. A young man would think himself dis- 
graced forever if he showed the least preference of 
one woman above another, or did not express the 
most complete indifference, both about the time 
when, and the person to whom he was to be mar- 
ried.” Thus the savage state, although being in 
Sn ³ðùü ( uc̃ 


* Vide Dr. O. W. Holmes’s Report on American Medical 
Literature to the National Medical Convention, in May, 1348 

t In the compilation already alluded to, (Bulwer and 
Forbes on the Water- Treatment), the writer has endeavored 
to discuss this question of empiricism” more thoroughly and 
minutely than the purport and limits of this article would al- 
low. Vide the Editorial Observations’ at the close of that 
volame, 
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many respects far from a truly natural one, exempt« 
the individuals of both sexes from those violent and 
lasting diseases which are well known to arise from 
excesses in matters pertaining to the sexual and ma- 
rital relations. 

It is to be observed, also, that marriages do not, as 
a general fact, take place among the aborigines be- 
fore the period at which the body has attained ite 
full vigor. The men seldom marry before thirty, 
and the women before twenty years of age. Abor- 
tion, one of the most frequent mishaps with women 
of civilized life, is almost entirely unknown among 
the Indians. They nurse their children for two 
years, and often longer, and during this whole pe- 
riod they utterly refuso the embraces of the op- 
posite sex. The manual labor to which they are 
constantly subjected, and their hardy habits gen- 
erally, tend powerfully to invigorate their bodies, 
and although they are, during pregnancy, exempted 
from the more laborious parts of duty, they are al- 
ways habitually active. Naturo is their only mid- 
wifo ; and according to Dr. Rush, each woman is 
delivered in a private cabin, without so much as one 
of her own sex to attend her. After washing herself 
in cold water, she returns soon to the usual employ- 
ments of her station ;” so that, according to th® 
authority just quoted, sho knows nothing of those 
accidents which proceed from the carelessness or ill- 
management of midwives, or those weaknesses which 
arise from a month’s confinement in a warm room.“ 

It is indeed said on good authority, that if, during 
journeys, the Indian woman is taken in labor, she 
merely falls back fora little on her way in the forest, 
delivers herself, and then shortly makes up to her 
companions with her new-born child on her back. 

The most nataral state of the female constitution, 
and one which is connected with the best and firmest 
health, is that of pregnancy and nursing; and it is a 
remarkable fact that there is seldom a period during 
the interval between marriage and the cessation of 
the menstrual function in which the Indian women 
are not either pregnant or giving suck. 

Among other nations than the aborigines of our 
own country, we find also striking examples of the 
freedom from suffering with which childbirth is en- 
dured. Thus, according to Stephenson’s Twenty 
Years’ Residence in South America, among the 
Araucanian Indians of South America, a mother, im- 
mediately on her delivery, takes her child, and go- 
ing down to the nearest stream of water, washes her- 
self and it, and returnq; to the usual labors of her 
station.“ 

The women of Otaheite, according to A Descrip- 
tion of Pitcairn’s Island and its Inhabitants,” have 
all learned the art of midwifery. Childbirth gener- 
ally takes place in the night-time, labor lasting sel- 
dom more than five hours. It is always safe, and no 
cases of twins ocour. Miscarriages, too, are un- 
known among them, except from accident. Infants 
are generally bathed in cold water (which in that 
latitude must be only moderately cool) three times 
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a day, and are sometimes not weaned for three or 
four years; and when they are taken from the 
breast they are fed upon ripe plantains and boiled 
taro- root rubbed into a paste. Nothing is more ex- 
traordinary in the history of the island than the uni- 
form good health of the children; the teething is 
easily got over; they have no bowel complaints, and 
are exempt from those contagious diseases which af- 
fect children in more civilized countries. Neither the 
young nor the old are ever vaccinated. ‘‘ The na- 
tives of Otaheite,” says Captain Cook, both men 
and women, constantly wash their whole bodies in 
running water three times every day ; once as soon 
as they rise in the morning, once at noon, and again 
before they sleep at night, whether the sea or river be 
near them, or at a distance. They wash not only the 
moath, but the hands, at their meals, almost between 
every morsel ; and their clothes, as well as their per- 
sons, are kept without spot or stain.” The 
women, according to a missionary writing of these 
people in 1797, have black and sparkling eyes, teeth 
white and even, skin thin, soft, and delicate, limbs 
finely turned ; their faces are never darkened with 
a scowl, or covered with a cloud of sullenness or sus- 
picion ; their manners are affable and engaging, 
their step easy, firm, and graceful, their be- 
havior free and unguarded ; always boundless in 
generosity to each other and to strangers ; their 
tempers mild, gentle, and unaffected ; slow to take 
offence, easily pacified, and seldom retaining resent- 
ment or revenge, whatever provocation they may 
have received. Their arms and hands are very deli- 
cately formed, and though they go barefooted, their 
fect are not coarse and spreading. In private life 
they are affectionate, tender, and obedient to their 
husbands, and uncommonly fond of their children ; 
they nurse them with the utmost caro, and are par- 
ticularly attentive to keep their infants’ limbs supple 
and straight; a cripple is hardly ever seen among them 
in early life; a sickly child is never known; anything 
resembling it would reflect the highest disgrace on 
the mother.” 

A very worthy medical friend who spent some time 
at New Zealand in 1839, gave the writer lately the 
following particulars concerning midwifery, as prac- 
ticed among the inhabitants of that island. 

Women (who generally followed out-door active 
employments a considerable portion of the day), as 
soon as they experience the first symptoms of labor, 
retire some little distance from the settlements, 
among the fern, (a native growth resembling bushes 
in the United States,) by the sido of a stream of 
pure water. Within about one hour not unfrequent- 
ly the mother returns with her new-born infant, both 
herself and it having been previously washed in the 
pure stream. The child is never bound with elothes or 
swathed, but for a few days at first it is dressed in one 
light flaxen garment. This is placed loosely about 
the trunk of the body, the extremities being left 
wholly free and exposed to the action of air and light, 
and after a few days, they are left entirely naked, be- 
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ing allowed freely to roll about, and exercise their 
limbs, upon a mat of smooth texture. It is left much of 
the time in the open air, but not exposed to the sun’s 
rays. At other times when the mothers are at work, 
planting or hoeing in the ground, they are allowed, 
even when not more than one week old, to roll among 
the potatoes and corn. They are often taken to the 
streams of pure water with which che island abounds, 
for the purpose of being bathed. The mothers, in 
consequence of their almost constant labor and ex- 
ercise in the open air, and their simple habits gener- 
| ally, are remarkably strong and muscular, and free 
from deformity and disease. Their food, particularly 
| of the inland parts, (where the finest specimens of 
| physical development are to be found,) consists al- 
| most wholly of the vegetable productions of the 
| earth, such as corn, pumpkins, potatoes, common 
and sweet, peaches and various other fruits, all of 
which articles grow to great perfection on the island. 
The New Zealanders wear but a single garment of 
flax, sometimes thrown loosely over the shoulders, 
and sometimes only about the loins. They have a 
great dislike to head-dresses, and never wear them. 

In civilized countries, also, we find among the la- 
boring classes, some remarkable examples of the 
general safety with which childbirth is endured ; 
and it has often been remarked among the legal pro- 
fession, that in cascs of concealment and child-mur- 
der, a most wonderful degree of strength and capa- 
bility of exertion is often exhibited. There is, it is 
true, in cases of this kind, a powerful stimulant for 
extra exertion ; but even admitting this considera- 
tion in its full force, these examples afford a striking 
proof of what the human constitution is ablo to en- 
dure, even under many untoward circumstances. 

Mr. Alison mentions the case of one Catharine 
Butler, or Anderson, of Aberdeen, Scotland, who in 
the spring of 1829, walked in two or three days after 
delivery, in a single day, with her child on her back, 
from Inverury to Huntly, a distance of twenty- 
eight miles; and the same author also remarks, 
“ that it is not unusual to find women engaged in 
reaping, retire to a little distance, effect their delivery, 
by themselves, return to their fellow-laborers, and go 
on with their work during the remainder of the day, 
without any change of appearance but looking a little 
paler and thinner. Such a fact, Mr. Alison ob- 
serves, occurred in the case of Jean Smith, of Ayr, 
in the spring of 1824.” 

Among the peasant women of the mountains in Aus- 
trian Silesia, childbirth is regarded in a very differ- 
ent light from that among the women of our own 
country. They are exceedingly hardy and robust, 
and seem to care as little about giving birth to a 
child as if it were anevery-day occurrence. Physi- 
cians are very rarely employed on such occasions in 
that country, as I learned when there by frequent 
inquiries. In the winter of 1848, when I was last at 
Graefenberg, the wife of the proprietor of the Hotel 
de Graefenberg, a very good and worthy woman, of 
the middling class, gave birth to her first child, with- 
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out the aid of any one save her husband and a female 
attendant ; and although the labor was a severe and 
protracted one, lasting aday anda half, she pre- 
ferred to have no physician, although one of skill and 
experience lived next deor to them, and who was more- 
over a particular friend of the parties. These Ger- 
man peasants appear to regard labor as it should be, 
a natural process, and the degree of patience for 
which the German character is noted, is nowhere 
more strikingly exemplified than in the matter of 
childbirth. 

Witnessing, then, the great numbers of facts that 
may be gleaned from the history of savage and civil- 
ized nations, concerning the safety with which child- 
birth and its attending circumstances may be en- 
dured by persons in the lower walks of life, it be- 
comes a very important practical question as to what 
may be accomplished in the higher grades of society. 
To prove that there is need of a great and thorough 
reform, both in the habits of society generally, and 
in the practice of the healing art, I will bring forward 
some facts, which have occurred in my own expe- 


rience as a healer of the sick during the past seven 


years. It has fallen to my lot to study the subject of 
midwifery with more earnestness and satisfaction to 


myself, than any other with which my mind has been 
The birth of the second was attended with the great- 


engaged. It was, moreover, necessary for me to 
strike out a course of my own, a course which has 
been attended by a degree of success which has far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of my 
younger years. 

Case 1.—In 1843, Mrs. M. L. Shew, of a frail con- 
stitution, which had, years before, been greatly in- 
jured by the excessive use of tea and coffeo, together 
with not unſrequont use of anodynes and narcotic 
medicines, gave birth to her first child. She had, 
before pregnancy, been subject to frequent miscar- 
riages, and hemorrhages of different kinds. By pru- 
dent management in dict, bathing, wearing at 
times of debility or pain the wet girdle, exercising 
moderately though frequently in the open air, and 
observing the strictest simplicity and temperance in 
a vegetable diet, she was enabled to pass through 
the period of pregnancy, on the whole, very well. At 
the time of labor she suffered necessarily a good deal, 


but, through the persevering employment of water- || 


treatment, she was enabled to sit up and walk about 
the first day, the birth having occurred in the morn- 
ing; the second day she went down stairs into the 
open air, and the fourth day she walked a distance of 
nearly two miles to the Battery, in New York, rest- 
ing a while on the benches, and then returning, the 
exercise causing no harm, but on the contrary, posi- 
tive good. 

Cask 2.—In the autumn of 1845, Mrs. Shew gave 
birth to a second child. She had then arrived at the 
close of a remarkably hot and oppressive summer, 
and notwithstanding she experienced various hin- 
derances to health and the contentment of mind so im- 
portant to persons in her condition, she managed, by 
bathing, exercise, vegetable diet, &o., to get through 


— 


and was soon much benefited. 


the period very comfortably. The labor was again, 
by reason of her bodily conformation, terribly severe. 
There occurred, also, most frightful flooding, follow- 
ed by after-pains of the severest kind. Yet, through 
a very persevering water-treatment, she was able, by 
evening, (the child having been born early in the 
morning), to sit up and walk a little about the room. 
She slept well during the night, and on the following 
morning, twenty-six hours after delivery, she rose, 
took her child in her arms and went down two flights 
of atu is to the kitchen. In three days’ time she wae 
able to move to a large house, walking up and down 
stairs numbers of times during the day, overseeing 
things as they were moved, and so continued to im- 
prove from day to day onward. Bathing was kept 
up daily, as had been her habit for years, and she 
partook, as was her custom, of the simplest vegeta- 
ble food, eating but twice a day, and using no animal 
food whatever, except a small quantity of milk, and 
no other drink than pure Croton water. A much more 
detailed account of this case may be found in the 
Water-Cure Manual, page 245. 

Case 3.—Early in the summer of 1845, I attended 
a poor woman, of this city, who had previously borne 
two children. The first it was necessary to destroy 
with instruments before delivery could be effected. 


est difficulty. A few weeks before the third confine 
ment she consulted as to the use of water. Her hus 
band had deserted her, so that she was under the 
neceasity of working at her trade, (that of a seam- 
stress), during the whole of the day and much of the 
night. She had thus become much enfecbled, and 
suffered a severe and constant pain in the side. 

I advised her to wash the whole body twice daily 
in cold water, and to take each forenoon and after 
noon as much exercise in the open air as she could 
possibly find time for, and bear without very 
great fatiguo. She followed my advice faithfully, 
The pain in the 
side was cured like magic. At the time of labor her 
sufferings were comparatively trifling. She had fre- 
quent washings, walked about every day, and was 
confined to her bed scarcely a single hour. 

Case 4.—Early in the spring of 1847, soon after my 
return from the old country, the same woman sent to 
let me know that she was again near the ond of preg- 
nancy. I found ber in a dark, damp cellar, with only 
three smal! panes of glass to admit light, and where 
the sun never came to cheer. The house was in an 
alley-way, where a number of poor families existed, 
causing it to be exceedingly foul. Here the poor 
woman lived, paying a most exorbitant monthly 
rent, supporting herself and children by the hardest 
work, rather than beg. The labor this timo, as be- 
fore, was ann one. It took place at midnight, as 
stormy an April night as | ever knew. Everything 
went on well, and she was left after a reasonable timo 
to sleep, as I supposed she would. I found, however, 
in the morning, that notwithstanding she had 
been wholly free from pain, she had not slept in the 
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least. Sho acknowledged that powerful as had been 
the effects of water for good in her previous confine- 
ment, the old ideas had yet haunted her, that she 
must either dio, or submit to the use of those horrible 
instruments that had been used at her first labor. 
She now felt so rejoiced that she had been again 
safely delivered, she could not possibly sleep. So we 
found her in the morning early, she, her two elder 
children, and the new-born babe, all on one narrow 
settee bed together, apparently happy and contented. 

Two kind-hearted persons now went, (it being 
Sunday morning), and gave her a good, cold bath. 
She slept none during the day, the children being too 
noisy. She sat up considerably in bed, and at even- 
ing had a second bath. The next morning, after 
having slept well, the patient rose at 7 o’clock, and 
remained up till 10 at night; she then had another 
bath, slept well after it, was up and about all the 
next day, so went on from good to better, until she 
was perfectly restored. After the first washing of 
the infant, the mother took the whole care of it as 
well as of her other children, and her little household 
matters generally. 


Norg.—[In the next number of the WaTeRr-Curg Jour- 
wal I propose to continue this sabject, giving facts that have 
occurred more recently in my practice. Meantime I will refer 
such readers as may be interested in this snbject to my work 
entitled Tux Water-Curg ix Paronancy ARD CHILD- 
BIRTH,” published by Messrs. Fowlers & Wells.] 


THE PROGRESS OF WATBR-OURE. 
BY THOMAS L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


WE congratulate ourselves, not without reason, on. 


the progress of Water-Cure. There is Priessnitz, the 
founder of the system, practicing at Graefenberg ; 
and here, in another hemisphere, we have Water- 
Cure establishments scattered over the whole coun- 
try, Water-Cure physicians of the highest scientific 
attainments, and a WaTer-CuRE JouRNAL, with its 
aighteen thousand circulation. There are, I think, 
more than a dozen Water-Cure Establishments in 
the State of New York alone, and still not enough, 
probably, for the wants of the public, for Water- 
Cure principles, by means of the press, are gaining 
ground among the people faster than the increase of 
establishments and physicians. Let there be no 
fear, however, on this point. There are many sensi- 
ble, enlightened, and honest physicians, who will be 
glad enough to give up their present unsatisfactory 
modes of practice, as soon as they have learned the 
better way, and have also learned that the people are 
waiting to receive it. Of this they need not fear, 
for the demand is above the supply, and so it is likely 
to continue. 
There are some things connected with this pro- 
gress that are peculiar and gratifying. Other sys- 
tems may have made a progress as great; but I can 
call to mind none of the same character. Other sys- 
tems, and some very notably, have appealed to a 
blind faith in their dogmas, and to a belief in the 


marvelous. Progress in Water-Cure has been the 
result, it seems to me, of progress in real knowledge. 
The most thorough Water-Cure converts I know, are 
the most intelligent. Indeed, up to this time, there 
are few others. A man believes in water-cure, just 
as far as he understands its principles; but his belief 
in the common practice of medicine, or the use of 
drugs in any way, is just in proportion to his lack of 
such understanding. The Water-Cure patient in- 
quires the philosophy of every application—the pa- 
tient of Allopathy shuts his eyes and swallows his 
medicines; and so of the other systems, and no-sys- 
tems. Dr. Brandreth, Dr. Townsend, and the rest, 
do indeed publish some fine things about ‘‘ purifying 
the blood,” but their pathology and therapeutics are 
rather obscure; and as to the ingredients of their 
medicines, why, the less people know, the better for 
those who sell them. 

But in regular“ practice, it is not good manners 
to ask questions, and explanations are never volun- 
teered. You must respect the wisdom of your medi- 
cal adviser, and trust your case in his hands. He is 
entitled to your confidence, and his fees; and you 
have nothing to do but take his recipe, and follow 
his directions. If you ask what you are taking, he 
will use his discretion about telling you; or, if he 
condescends to tell the truth, you will be little wiser. 
The common medical practice, as well as every kind 
of quackery, is based upon confidence and credulity. 

We have changed all that. In Water-Cure, the 
first step toward curing the body is to enlighten the 
mind. The best foundation for a belief in our sys- 
tem, is a thorough knowledge of physiology, and the 
causes of disease. Wo have no mystery, but the 
great mystery of life. When we have explained tho 
human constitution, and its relations to external 
nature, our work is done; and when this explanation 
is understood, our convert is made. The attention 
of people is attracted by our cures; but it is by an 
understanding of principlos.that they are converted. 
Hence, the necessity of our rapidly multiplying 
books—hence the use of our popular journals—hence 
the duty of all, who can speak or write to edification, 
to use tongue and pen in this most worthy cause. 

In all this water-cure is peculiar. Other systems 
have their books and journals, but they are for the 
profession alone, and cannot even be understood by the 
uninitiated. What other medical journal has a cirou- 
lotion of eighteen thousand, with a prospect of unlim- 
ited increase ? Under what other system were books 
for the people ever poured from the press, as in ours? 
It is a new era in medical science. For thousands of 
yoars the sick world has trusted to doctors of all 
kinds to cure it—and the result has been an increase 
of disehses, and a more premature and frightful mor- 
tality. Now the waking world has taken to studying 
its own case, and the doom of the medical profession 
is sounding. When all men are enlightened upon 
the subject of health, there willbe no need of doctors. 
Men will know how to preserve health ; if they lose 
it, they will know why it was lost, and how it is to 
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be regained. Accidents will require that some per- 
sons of manual dexterity and mechanical ingenuity 
act as surgeons ; but even of these there will be but 
little need; for the time is coming when, among 
the first things every child will learn, will be his own 
anatomy, and the laws of his being. And there shall 
be no more sickness. A man’s life shall be as the 
life of a tree. A man shall go down to the grave, 
like a shock of corn, fully ripe. Water-cure is des- 
tined to fulfill these predictions. 

It will be all day for us doctors, when this knowl- 
edge shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea ; but as it will take a few generations to purify 
mon from their inherited diseases, and to free them 
from the effects of so many centuries of poisoning, 


there will be work for us for some time to come. But 


even now, a Water-Cure physician finds himself in 
a very different position from the practitioner of any 
other school. If he has a case of fever, he would be 
ashamed to be more than a week in curing it. Ina 
chronic disease, the patient makes such steady pro- 
gress, and gets so thorough an understanding of his 
‘case, as to soon get beyond the necessity of advice. 
Nor is this all. The best of the matter is—some 
might call it the worst—that when a Water-Cure 
patient gets well, he gets, with his cure, the knowl- 
edge necessary to maintain his health forever after. 
A patient cured, is a patient lost; and if that patient 
is the head of a family, don’t count on that family 
practice to meet your current expenses. 

In common medical] practice, when a physician 
gets a few families to take him as their regular phy- 
sician, his fortune is made. He deals out his medi- 
cines, and the diseases come as regular as seed-time 
and harvest. The more business he has, the more he 
may have. The more he tinkers, the more the con- 
stitutions of his patients want mending ; until the 
doctor and his drugs become the necessaries of life. 
Water-Cure physicians find all this changed; and 
the more thorough and conscientious they are with 
their patients, the less will they have to do with 
them. We must rely upon making continually 
new converts. We must use every means to spread 
a knowledge of Water-Cure, or our very successes 
will destroy us; but true men can never fear the 
progress of intelligence, nor regret the happiness 
of mankind ; and when our medical corps is finally 
disbanded, it will be because we have triumph- 
ed over disease, and there is no enemy to con- 

er. 

I view the progress of Water-Cure, with the sci- 
ence and philosophy on which it is based, as being 
at the foundation of reforms. The first object of a 
sick man is health, and he can do nothing effectual 
in the way of bettering his condition in other re- 
speots until he has got rid of his diseases. So with 
the sick world—ite first want is health; with that 
will come vigor, clear-sightedness, and a capacity 
for all other reforms. Give the world health, and 
you give it the capacity for every kind of physical 
and moral improvement. When a man goes through 
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the water-cure, he finds his moral ailments washed 
out of him, as well as the physical diseases on which 
they depend. So will it be with the world—and so 
ought we to labor in the Health Reform, as the best 
means for the renovation of human society. 


APPLICABILITY OF THE WATER- 
CURE IN ACUTE DISEASES. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 


SMALI- Pox.—No disease has hitherto stricken with 
so much terror the common people, as has the Variola 
or Small-Pox. 

When this loathsome disease first made its appear- 
ance in this nether world, we have no means of know- 
ing. Some say it was known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, though under a different name. It was long 
known in Asia and China before it was heard of in 
Europe. The distinctive characteristics of this dis- 
ease, aro pus in the eruptions— which is not common 
to most exanthematous or eruptive diseases—and a 
power of propagating itself both by contagion and 
inoculation. It is, however, very much affected by 
accidental influences. Idiosyncrasies—or peculiari- 
ties of constitutiun—will sometimes take off all pre- 
disposition to the disease. In one instance, one hun- 
dred and twenty American prisoners were confined ia 
the Jersey prison ship who had never been affected with 
small-pox, naturally or by inoculation, and notwith- 
standing the horrid conditions which they were in, 
„ cabined, cribbed, and confined” with the disease 
in its most virulent form, yet almost one half of them 
escaped the disease. I mention these facts here, just 
to show that the process of vaccination usually had 
may not be the preventive people suppose. 

As this proves that nearly one half of the people 
actually exposed to the worst form of it do not catch 
it, and if we take into consideration, that in the world 
at large—the great universal prison ship—not one in 
a hundred or a thousand are ever thus exposed, it 
may well be doubted whether vaccination, afterall, is 
so sure a preventive as it has been supposed. 

I know it is almost heresy to doubt the power of 
inoculation, but I have too long been called a here- 
tic to mind now anything about that. 

I have other reasons for disbelieving in the plenary 
power to prevent, of the vaccine virus, vis. Some of 
the rankest cases of confluent small-pox I ever knew 
—so severe as to destroy the patient without the aid of 
drugs have occurred where vaccination had been 
duly effected, as testified to by the friends and the 
“scar.” 

But I do not mean to say that the invention of Jon- 
ner, who first made known the process of inoculating 
the matter taken from the cow into the human sys- 
tem, has not been of use in preventing and modifying 
the small-pox ; but I do believe that if the truth could» 
be known, it would be found, that it was very often 
more from the fecling a sense of security than any- j 
thing else, as we know that fear is one of the most 
powerful causes that operates in rendering the victim 
of any terrible malady susceptible to its influenco—as 
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fear, more than almost anything, by its depressing 
influence upon the nerves, lessens the power of resist- 
ance, and subdues the healthy tone of every organ, 
bringing thus to a level the frightened, and the 
otherwise vitiated and reduced. In other words, cer- 
tain persons in certain conditions, with strong pre- 
dispositions, natural or acquired, will, when exposed, 
take on certain diseases known as ‘‘ contagious” — 
many of them falsely so called - whether vaccinated or 
not. Forexample, the measles, the scarlet fever, the 
whooping-cough, &o., will often enter a family of ten, 
and smite only one, it may be, and then again, every 
one. 
But do you go against the time-honored practice of 
vaccination? Yes, most decidedly. But you admit 
it may operate by casting out fear, as Homceopathic 
medicine does? Yes, but like curing diseases with 
calomel, it is casting oat devils with the prince of 
devils.” My great objection to vaccination is, not 
that it don’t sometimes prevent and often modify, but 
that it is one of the most prolific sources of irrome- 
diable evil, vis.—he propagation of ‘‘ humors” and 
“ taints” to the comparatively healthy; and in my 
opinion, it is not necessary. In the days of Jenner, 
when people knew nothing better to stay its mad pro- 
gress than to give drugs, and keep the patient shut 
up in a foul atmosphere, denying him the simplest 
gratification of his senses, literally letting him perish 
for the want of a draught of pure water or air—while 
the commotion made by the struggling eruption to 
come to the surface, was kept up and fearfully increased 
by the horrid medicines the double victim was made to 
swallow—in these dark ages, I say, it was more jus- 
tifiable to use even this terrible ‘ remedy” to stay the 
fatal progress of this disgusting disease. But now, in 
this enlightened century, in this age of Ilydropathic 
reform, when brains and common senso take tho place 
of abstrusities and prejudices, when all acute disense 
is almost completely unđer the control of the judi- 
cious Hydropath, to talk of introducing an alinost 
eertain permanent evil making all future life a liv- 
ing death—in order to escape what at best is a very 
uncertain temporary disease, is to my mind the very 
worst form of pusillanimity and absurdity. 

I know many are so afraid of death, that they 
will run almost any risks to avoid it, but do they 
avoid it in being vaccinated? I say no, for tho virus 


introduced by this means often superinduces, by the i 


poison it contains, and by tho medicines takon to rid 
the system of its presence, the very death they were 
so much afraid of, with the addition of having lived 
in monthly expectation of it perhaps for years— 
whereas, supposing they had never been vaccinated, 
there was not more than one chance ina thousand 
that they would ever have had the small-pox ; and 
even if they did get it, there would be, under ordi- 
nary management, now-a-days, even where the phy- 
ajcian has not been born again, but one chance in 
a hundred of his dying! But supposing even that 
chance was his! I should say far better take it, than 
to live with the festering seeds of corruption in you, 


live you never so long—ay, such a life would be like 
self-righteousness, the more you had of it, the worse 
it would bo for you. 

But thanks to the progress of reform, there is now 
no need of anybody’s dying with small-pox, or any 
other acute disease, if not constitutionally diseased ; 
and no real Hydropath will ever think of using vac- 
cination any more than he would medicines. 

(But says one, Some Hydropaths use medicines.” I 
deny it; no real, bona fide Hydropath who is well 
versed in the science of Hydropathy, and has had a 
large experience, would ever use medicine in any 
form, unless for clap-trap—for this reason, it is never 
necessary. I speak for one here, though I might speak 
for hundreds of others. I know there be others, very 
learned ones, too, who deal in dear little doses of 
medicines, and because their patients get well in spite 
of them, they think some credit is due to them ; such, 
I am convinced, if they would but have the courage 
to trust to the all-healing power of the Water-Curo, 
would find no need of any factitious aid.) 

But to return. Small-pox will come, whether or 
no, and now tell us how to cure it, &c. 

The disease commences its hostilities by getting up 
a regular fever-fit,” that is, heats and chills, with 
sore throat, and often vomiting. 

About the fourth day, the eruption begins to appear, 
on the face, neck, and chest, in minute flea-bite-look- 
ing spots, which multiply every night for four days, 
by which time there is a pretty smart crop of pustules 
all over the body ; even the tongue and tho oyeballs 
will be covered oftentimes; the faco has five to one, 
though, of any other part. The space between the 
pimples is reddish, and grows redder daily, as the pus- 
tules ripen. About the eighth day, the pustules aro 
completely filled. On the eleventh, the fever, which 
is highly inflammatory, and tho pustules, begin to 
abate. 

Tho treatment, of course, depends altogether upon 
the virulence of the discase ; in some cases there will 
be but very little fever, and in others a large amount. 
All that is to be done is to immediately proceed to 
getting the system into the best possible condition, 
which won’t do any harm, even if the disease should 
prove to be something else! If there be great heat, 
put out the fire, without stopping to ask what caused 
the combustion, and use the most natural means you 
can think of. I think you'll find that cold water, 
inside and out, is about as good an article as you'll 
be likely to find handy. 

Even the most conservative Allopath of the pres- 
ent day uses more or less freely cooling drinks, 
fresh air, and sometimes cold sponging ; and tho 
beauty of this treatment over the old-fashioned way 
of keeping them in close, heated rooms, with nothing 
cool about them, inside or out, has been manifest, 
very—even to the most unregenerate Allopath him- 
self. One of the most distinguished writera of the 
old school, in a late work, says, Exposure to fresh 
and cold air is nearly, if not quite, of as much ser- 
vice as calomel!’ and that cold water is usually 
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Prescribed in large draughts for the same purpose, 
and very generally proves highly refreshing !!” 

To prove that this is an improvement over the old- 
fashioned way, by stimulants, &c., I need only refer 
the reader to the fact, that the mortality of late is 
but trifling compared with what it wasin olden time. 
As for the mortality when treated hydropathically, it 
is almost entirely done away ! ` 

The real Hydropath has such faith, that be would 
not thank any one to insure him from it, or its effects, 
and never thinks of vaccinating anybody. If there 


be much fover when first called, I generally put them 


into a sitz bath of about 60, and wash them down, 
while in it, till well cooled down ; thon, to facilitate 
the appearance of the eruption, I put them into a 
wet sheet of one or more thicknesses, and kcep them 
in from fifteen to forty-five minutes, which will of 
course be followed by a wash-down, till cool again ; 
afterward the sitz baths and the wet sheet, rubbing 
or packing, is ordered once in three, four, or six 
hours, as the case may seem to demand, keeping ban- 
dages meanwhile, wrung out of cold water, on the 
throat and over the viscera, changed as often as hot, 
the patient being allowed all the cold water he can 
“conveniently drink, and the bowels kept properly 
open with tepid injections. 

The great object is to keep the fever down, and to 
remove all obstructions. While, if you do this, the re- 
cuperative power within rids herself of the eruption, 
in precisely the same manner as a barrel of beer will 
relieve itself of any impurities. 

In short, however terrible in name a disease may 
be, and in nature really is, to the poisoner who 
fights against nature; to the resolute and understand- 
ing IIydropath it matters not, for if taken in any 
kind of season, and in a decent constitution, it can 
be cured more easily than he can let it alone. 


REVIEWS. 


To Parents.—The publishers have long felt the 
great necessity of a serial publication, devoted to the 
development of Mixp and Bopy, adapted to the ca- 
pacity of youth. Such a work has at length been 
oommenced, under the very appropriate title of 

Tre STUDENT. 

The Editor will devote himself exclusively to its 
pages. All subjects which will interest and instruct 
YOUTH, of both sexes, will be served up in a delicious 
and palatable manner. Besides an interesting Mis- 
CELLANY for Famity Reapina, it will advocate such 
reforms in our systems of Education as the present 
age demands. PuysioLoey will be illustrated, and 
explained in a familiar manner, so as to be under- 
stood by children. 

PHONOGRAPHY Will also be introduced, commencing 
with the first principles, leading the student gradu- 
ally onward, until the whole system shall have been 
given. It isa source of rejoicing, that ouR CHILDREN 
may now have the facilities through which to obtain 
an education at school or at home. We say, then, to 


all who have children, or ever expect to have any, 
send for the Student. 


Tue Second Annual Report of the New Jersey 
Lunatic ASyLum, published at Trenton, has been 
received. We regard this Institution, under its pres- 
sent management, one of the best in the world. We 
are intimately acquainted with the presiding physi- 
cian, Dr. H. A. Burrolrn, and a more capable man, 
to fill this responsible office, since the death of Dr. 
Brigham, cannot be found. The Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser says: It has, as our readers know, been 
considered the model asylum of the country by ca- 
pable judges, and we are happy to see by the report 
before us that its affairs continue to be in a good 
condition. The Board of Managers, of witich the 
Hon. James PARKER is President, express their un- 
qualified approbation of the distinguished skill and 
untiring devotion’ of the Superintendent, Dr. But- 
tolph, and add that all the subordinate officers have 
acquitted themselves with fidelity. The asylum 
grounds, comprising 111 acres, produced last year 
under the management $1778. The whole receipts 
last year amounted to $44,409, and the payments 
leave a balance of $180 on hand. During the year 
179 patients enjoyed the benefits of its care, of which 
44 were restored to reason and their friends: 14 were 
discharged as improved, and 9 died, leaving 110 
under treatment at the date of the report. The pro- 
portion of cures is larger than is exhibited in either 
the Pennsylvania, the Rhode Island, or the M‘Lean 
(Massachusetts) Institution. The expense of main- 
taining the patients in this Asylum is $2,75 per week. 
In the M‘Lean Asylum it is $4,55 ; in the Pennsyl- 
vania $3,82 ; and in the Rhode Island $3,06.” 

This speaks volumes for the New Jersey Lunatic 
ASYLUM. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—IN Press, and will be published 
on the 15th of May, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Water-Curr, by Tuomas L. Nichols, to be pub- 
lished by Fow.ters & WELLS. A more particular 
notice will be given in our next number. 


MISCELLANY: 


GOSSIP FROM BOSTON BY NOGSGS. 

Dear BROTHERS IN THE WATER-CVURR :—Your last 
Journal was a bouncer, and everybody seems to be 
aware of it. April showers, indeed! Ay, a perfect 
pouring wave and douche, and it was delightful to 
‘* plunge ” into it, ix MEDIAS RES,” as the lawyers 
say. 

We not only recognized old and familiar water 
6 curates’’? whose lucubrations have delighted us 
„full many a time and oft,” but old and valued 
friends, who since your last advent had become one 
of em who delight to serve the Lord by help. 
ing his children. I mean brother Nichols; his well- 
written article, and the manly ground he takes, has 
Jon all hearts this way, and we extend the right 
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hand of fellowship, and bid him welcome with our 
whole heart, and most firmly believe he will be, as 
his talented wife long has been, an honor to his pro- 
feesion, and a most valuable member of society. 

Brother Mundie too has taken a “stand,” and if 
he does half as much for America, as his article tells 
us he has done for Europe, he will be indeed an ac- 
quisition. Brothers Trall and Shew, and Houghton 
too, and Rogers, with their pen, like several others— 
Water-Cure brothers—have worked like noble men. 

God bless them all I say, for the field is white, and 
ready for the reaper, and all that wo ask of those 
who sincerely believe in the Water-Cure, is, that they 
will “come over and help us.” One of the greatest 
curses inflicted upon every new cause, is the exist- 
ence among its espousers, of individuals, who, living 
as parasites upon the world, are ready the moment 
any movement becomes popular, to throw themselves 
into it, without knowing or caring to know anything 
about its principles—a word of no meaning to them. 

Let all, then, who really love Hydropathy, be 
united, and show to the world that the Water-Cure 
is all that it pretends to be, in spite of the lies of the 
enemies thereof, and the ignorance and wickedness of 
the wolves in sheep’s clothing, which prowl upon its 
friends. 

There is field enough for combat among Allopathic 
error, without fighting one another. 

The cause goes nobly on here away, and all is joy 
among the disciples of the new and better way. The 
Allopaths, like some of their pills, look rather 
66 blue.“ 

More Conressions.—In a recent conversation 
with a middle- aged regular practicing physician, 
now residing in Tompkins county, New York, the 
following candid confession was made : 

“I have practiced medicine for the last twenty 
years, according to the regular mode, and with or- 
dinary success. For the last year, however, I have 
discarded the lancet in my practice, and reduced the 
quantity of medicine. I have charged my patients 
for medicines to the amount of One THovusanp Do - 
Lans, while I have actually used but two dollars 
worth, and my success has been greater than ever 
before. We have no comments to add. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN VEGETARIAN CONVENTION 
will meet in New York, on the 15th of this month. 
Friends from Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
other cities will be present—in fact, delegates from 
most of the States are expected, and the leading 
VEGETARIANS from England and Scotland will be 
looked for. | 

The various RELIGIOUS and INFIDEL societies, 
Brace and ANTI-SLAVERY societies, Prison REFORM, 
and ANTI-CAPITAL PUNISHMENT societies, SOCIAL- 
ists, and Lanp Keror™ societies, and all others, 
have their anniversaries commencing the same week. 
Next year we intend to have a great universal Hy- 
DROPATHIC CONVENTION, and thereafter a yearly an- 


niversary, which, in point of real uTmITY and inter- 
est, will eclipse all others. So may it bo. 

R. S. Hovexton, M. D., has opened a fine Water- 
Cure Establishment at No. 8 West Eleventh street, 
near Broadway, New Vork city, where all who de- 
sire it, may receive Hydropathio treatment. For 
particulars, see advertisement. 


Water-Cure N MAIXk.— Dr. Farrer has a fine 
place in Waterford, Me., which wes established a 
few years ago, for Hydropathic purposes, and was 
then under the direction of Dr. KITTREDGE; now 
Seru Ronerrs, M. D., is the resident physician. Of 
course, it will attract large numbers. 


WarkR-CURR IN Inpiana.—Dr. J. A. Pomeroy, 
Hydropathic physician, of Newtown, Fountain 
County, Indiana, has recently opened a house for the 
treatment of those who may wish to avail themselves 
of his professional services. Dr. P. proposes to fur- 
nish us with a report of several important cases for 


publication in the Water-Cure Journal. 


Dr. SHew’s WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, on 
the corner of Twelfth street and University Place, is 
now in successful operation. 

The house is pleasantly situated in the upper part 
of the city, away from the noise and confusion of 
business. In fact, it is almost equal to a residence 
in the country. 

The advantages for treating diseases on Hydro- 
pathic principles at this place, are not surpassed by 
any other in our city. For terms, see advertisement. 


Dr. Roor has reopened his place at COOPERSTOWN, 
N. Y., where he has restored to health so many val- 
ulable lives. Those who know the Doctor best, re- 
gard him with respect, gratitude, and affection. His 
amiable wife is always at home. 


Dr. Tratv’s extensive establishment was opened 
on the first of April, at Oysrer Bay, L. I., and is 
now in the very best condition. Good food, good 
treatment, and GOOD HEALTH, ought to be obtained 
at this celebrated resort. 


Dr. E. E. DeNNisTon continues to receive and 
treat the afflicted on Hydropathic principles, at his 
pleasant Retreat, on Round Hill, near Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where the bright waters abound. 

Dr. NichoLs anp WIFE (it will be seen by their 
advertisement) have opened an Establishment at 
No. 87 West Twenty-second street, near the Sixth 
Avenue, in New York city, where may be found all 
the conveniences for the Water-Cure practice. 

Warter-Curg IN New Jersey.—Dr. MEEKER, of 
South Orange, N. J., has the largest, best, and every 
way the most attractive Water-Cure House in the 
State, which is always liberally patronised. This 
place needs no recommendation from us. 
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A Business RNHYXT.—DzAR Fe_.vrow-Citizens,— 


Please send—the world to mend— 
The following books to me, 

Shew's Water-Care, which, I am sure, 
One of the best will be. 


And also send, for the self-same end, 
Some physiological lore, 

That all may know, that if in sin they go, 
Their organs wil! soon be sore. 


Some Pregnancy.“ too, that the women may view 
The altered condition they're in, 

And know when they eat rich pies, cake, and meat, 
They're committing the greatest sin. 


Ten“ of the first, and five of the second, 

And three of the third you'll send, i 
And then I, yoor servant, will try 

This drug dosed world to mend. 


The books we send 
To our old friend, 
The world to mend. 
We hope hell not fail to let men know 
The result of the way in which they now go. 
Tell them to keep the narrow, straight road, 
To bathe and be clean, as all people should, 
Who wish to be healthy, wealthy, wise, and good. 


Tur Youna One. 


Nocoas. 


Lexp Your Journats.—By the kindness of subscribers, 
who freely lend their numbers to their neighbors, many new 
converts are made to the Warra- Cunz, most of whom 
finally become subscribers, and they, in return, bring other 
friends into the good cause, Thus we go on increasing and 
multiplying. We intend that everybody shall become ac- 
quainted with the Water-Care.”” Then, STAND Back, ye 


* Regulars.” 


J. H. W., of New OrLrans, makes use of the fuilowing 
language, in a letter to the editors of the Delta.“ referring 
to the Water Care. J. H. W. bas been a subscriber to the 
Journal about two years :— 

“To THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED 1T.—Come all ye, who 
have heen snatched from the brink of death, by this almom 
superhuman agency, and reveal the fact to your friends and 
neighbors, that they too may participate in this unparalleled 
blessing— Tax Waten-Cors.” 


Fowirxs & We tts, of this city, have recently published 
a Treatise by Ravase, a German, on the Water Cute. It is 
one of the most philosophical dissertations on that subject 
that we have read.— New Yorx Evenino Pos r. 

The work referred to is WVATER-CURE 1N aLL Disgasts, 
and it is truly an excellent work. Price, 50 cents, mailable. 


Geese: 


Tux ANNIVERSARIES, in New York, commence the second 
week of the present month. We ehall expect to see large num- 
bers of our Hydropathic friends from all parte of the States. 
Those who may wish to send additional subscribers may do so, 
through those who visit our city, at that time. 


* Dollars worth. 


Matt Fartores.—It is very seldom that we receive com- 
plaints from our subscribers, in regard to the non-reception of 
the Journal. Whenever we are informed of a failure, we at 
once re-send the miming numbers, in order that each subscri- 
ber shall have complete files for binding. 


Sroperts, daring vacations, will do well to take an agen- 
cy for our publications They may make it a source of 
proft to themselves, and at the same time, bo @oop. Here, 
then, young men, is a chance for you. l 


J. W. Bonp & Ca., Baltimore, Md., will supply all books 
and periodicals published at the Water-Cure JOURNAL 
Orricz, at New York prices. Our friends in Maryland will 
do well to give this house a call. 


In New ALBANY, IND., our publications may be had at 
the house of Ma. Jons R. Nuxestacner, at New York 
prices, or at wholesale, by those who may wish to buy to sell 
agu in. 

In Itnaca, N. Y., our publications may be had at the store 
of Axbuss, GAUKTLETT, & Co., and by GRI DLT V. in 
Oswego. : 

A. C. Barray & Co., booksellers, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
will keep a supply of our publications. 


Hox, Horace Maxx and Hox. Tuos. J. Ruex will please 
acoept our thanks for valuable public documents. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Freqvexcy or Mals. — M. L. II., of. Western Reserve, 
Ohio, inquires how many times a day nature requires us to 
eat? We do not think nature has limited us to any specific 
number She has, however, ordained simplicity and regu- 
larity. One, two, or three meals may be equally healthful, 
provided one is trained to such habits from early life. The 
only condition indispensable is, not to crowd the meals too 
nent each other for the rest and reinvigoratioa of the diges- 
tive powers. Meals. therefore, should be nearly, or quite six 
hours apart, or more. Animals may eat promiscuoutly, irreg- 
ularly, and at all hours, when hungry, because their brain 
not work ing much, all the nervous energy can go to the ali- 
mentive function. Human beings, whose brains are destined 
to think and labor, must obey the laws of periodicity, O that 
both the inental and physical being can have alternate exor- 
cise and repose. 

Mas. B. Sourn Lincotn.—The symptoms yon complain 
of arive from a diseased liver. Commence the treatment with 
tepid sponge and tepid sitz baths. Use foot baths, alto, ire- 
quently. After a few weeks, use the water cold, and, if prac- 
ticable, employ the packing aheet as often os twice a week. 
Use cracked wheat or brown bread enough to kcep the bowels 
free. If necessary, add injections. 


Manixins may be obtained at prises ranging from $350 te 
$1,000. Six feet manikins, with all the parts, are doubtless 
the best, yet those four feet are moch in use. The publisb- 
ers of the Journal import them, to order, from Paris. 


— 
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NATURE anD ToMatTors.—M. L. H. asks why it ls, that if 
tomatoes are healthfal fruit, nature almost always refuses them 
at first? Our friend does not distinguish between nature 
and its perversion. Who knows anything about a nataral 
appetite ? The present generation have certainly, to a great 
extent, very artificial appetites. These may have been ac- 
quired or transmitted from parents. We must, therefore, go 
beyond mere appetency to physiological principles, in order to 
determine what is per se good to eat. 

E. Pater, of Fort Ann, Washington County, New York, 
says he can farish any quantity of young Hemlocks, for 
hedges. Those who may desire them, will state size and 
quantity, and address him, post paid, as above. 

P. 8.—The postage on the A. P. Journal is exactly what it 


fs stated to be, namely, 24 cents anywhere in the United 
States. 


D. A. C.— Inu looking over my list of subscribers for your 
Journal for this year, I perceive that [ have obtained over 
forty. I intend to make the number come up to fifty. Shall 
I not be entitled to the reward ? 

Answer.—Yes, Sir. A reward from the publishers, and, 
doubtless, a reward of many thanks, from subscribers iuto 
whose hands you have placed the Journal. 


C. C. W. reports a case of core of Jang fever by the use of 
water. Such reports are cheering and frequent. Go on, 


friend, success is yours, You can help the cause along. Let 
us hear from you again. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Exrresses.—The three express companies of Wells & 
Co., Butterfield, Wasson & Co., and Livingston & Fargo. have 
been consolidated into one assoeiation, with a capital of 
$150,000, and under the title of ‘‘The Amencan Express 
Company.” The company is under the direction of seven 
trustees, all of whom are men of character and experience. 
Mr. Henry Wells. of this city, now in Europe, has been chosen 
President: John Batterfield, of Utica, Vice President, and 
William G. Fargo, of Buffalo, Secretary. The acting direc- 
tors and managers are fleury Wells, Johnston Livingston, 
and John Butterfield, of the lines from New York to Buffalo : 
and William A. Livingston and William G. Fargo, of the 
lines west of Buffalo. 

Tne PainciraL Sourueny and Eastern Expresses, ran- 
ning oat of New York, are those of Apams & Company, 
Hlannpen & Company, and Kinsyey & Company, con- 
necting, with other Companies, in every city in the United 
States and the Canadas, All these Expresses ran daily from 
the Office of the Water-Curs Journat, in Clinton Hall, 
taking boxes, tranks, and packages of books, and otber goods, 
to all parts of the civilized world. A very great convenience, 
indeed, are these various expresses, 


Goop Apvice ror Boys.—Be brisk, energetic, and prompt. 
The world is fall of boys, and men too, who draw! through 
life, und decide on nothing for themselves, but just draggle 
one leg after the other, and let things take their owa way. 
Sach people are the doll stuff of the earth. They hardly de- 
serve as much credit he the wooden trees, for the trees do all 
they can in merely growing, and bearing only leaves and 


Seeds. But these poor, drawliug, draggling boys do not turn 
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their capacities to profit half as far as they might be turned; 
they are unprotitable, like a rainy day in harvest time. 

Now the brisk, energetic boy will be continually awake, not 
merely with his bodily eyes, but with his mind and atiention 
during the hours of business. After he learns what he has to 


do, he will take pride in doing it punctaally and well, and 


would be ashamed to be told what he onght to do without 
telling. The drawling boy loses in five minutes the most im- 
portant ad vice; the prompt, wide-awake boy never has to be 
taught twice, but strains hard to make himself up to the mark. 
as far as possible oat of his own energies. Third · rate boys are 
always depending on others, bat first-rate boys depend upon 
themselves, and after a little teaching, just enough to know 
what is to be done, they ask no farther favors of anybody. 
Besides, it is a glorious thing for a boy to get this noble way of 
self-reliance, activity, and energy. 


t Cop-Lrver OIL.“ is one of the certain cures for cou- 
sumption which have been discovered any time these last 
twenty years. It is supposed that there is as much of this 
article now forsale as could have been fried out of all the 
cods that have swam since the flood. Speaking of this in- 
fallible remedy,” the Boston Post says, a young man 
applied some of it to his chin, on the sapposition that it was 
bear’s oil, and forthwith the lower part of his face was covered 


with scales. He very mach resembles one of the cod-fish 
aristocracy. 


— •—1łi—kẽ2—— 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tar American Fruit Boox, containing directions for 
raising, propagating, and managing fruit trees, shrabs, and 
plants, with a description of the best varieties of fruit, includ- 
ing new and valuable kinds; embellished and illustrated with 
numerous engravings of fruits, trees, insects, grafting, budding, 
training. and so jonh. By 8. W. Col, editor of the New 
England Farmer, and author of various agricultural works. 
New York: C. M. Saxton, and Fowler & Wells. Price 50 
cents, 

Our friend, Mr. Hartwell, nurseryman, presented us with a 
copy of this work, which we have read with great interest. It 
is probably unequaled by any other work of its price on the 
subject. Of course, everybody should have a copy. The 
PHYSIOLOGY and ANATOMY of both TREE and FRUIT is 
thoroughly exhibited. It is the moet appropriate oirr for a 
young man (and our wife says, ‘“‘ on wonan') that we can 
recommend. 

Tue AMERICAN AQRICULTURIST continues to be a 
favorite with all sensible farmers. It is also valuable and in- 
teresting to manufacturer, political economists, and to fami- 
lien. The editors quote that truthful and very appropriate 
motto from Washington, namely, Agricaltare is the most 
healthy. the most usefal, and the most valuable employment 
of man.” A. B. & R. L. ALLEN, editors. C. M. Saxton, 
publisher, New York. Terms, $1 a year, in advance. 


Tae Lire, LETTERS. anD Speecues or KAB - Gx-GA-GAn- 
Bowg, or Groaox Corwar, Chief Ojibway Nation, with a 
likeness of the author. New York: for sale at the Journal 
Office, price 50 cents, mailable. 

From the pen of a child of the forest,” once a savage, 
now a Christian. Ia no other subjects do we find more real 
interest, than those connected with the Indian tribes of North 
America, 
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In this book Mr. Copway has given as many exciting 
narratives connected with his life. It would be well if all 
our people were more intimately acqnainted with our Indian 


history. 


Latre t's Livina Aon. — This great work has reached its 
twenty-fifth volume, and is unquestionably the best literary 
serial compilation in this or any other country. Jt embraces 
the widest range of thought, and contains the quintessence of 
all that is published in the weekly, monthly. and quarterly 
prints, of the Old World and the New. It should be in the 
hands of every man and@woman who value good reading. 
For fall particulars, see prospectus in our advertising depart- 
ment, 

Toe AMERICAN Casiner anp Bos ron ATHENAUM, 8 
family journal of useful and entertaining literature, art, 
science, education, mechanical inventions, manufactures, 
agriculture, and news. Hexry Mason and M. M. Dean, 
editors. Terms, $2 a year, in advance. 

This is a large quarto weekly paper, devoted to the bert in- 
terests of our people. The Cabinet is one amongst our nume- 
rows exchanges Which we always read, and pass over to our 
family, to be read by our wife and all the children, then to 
be filed, for binding, as we regard it worth handing down to 
posterity. Address, Henry Mason, 128 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tae American PouLTRY-YaRD, comprising the origin, 
history, and description of the different breeds of domestic 
poultry, with complete directions for their breeding, crossing, 
fattening, and preparation for market, including specific di- 
rections for vayonizing fowls, and for the treatment of the 
principal diseases to which they are aubject. Drawn from 
authentic sources and personal observation, Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne, author of the 
Sylva Americana, with appendix, embracing the compara- 
tive merits of the various breeds of ſowla. By Sauce. 
ALLEN. Price 75 cents, mailable. New York: C. M. 
Saxton, publisher. 

This is, doubtless, the most complete work on the subject, 
and will attract the attention of all farmers. The title suffi- 
ciently indicates the character of the work. It will have u 


very large sale. 


Latrer-Day PaMPHurts, edited by Tuomas CARLYLE, 
No. 2, Model Prisons. Boston: Phillips & Sampeon, pub- 
lishers. Price about 124 cents; worth about a wooden 
onepenoe.’’ e 
Such snapping and snarling, scolding and blowing, we 

never saw in print before. He is evidently Insane, and 
ahquid be so regarded by his friends, whose duty it is to take 
care of him. We would recommend frequent duckings in 
cold water of the ComBative portions of his brain, and warm 
applications on hie Benevolence: But we regard his caso 
hopeless. Ile is not a fool, bnt crazy, and needs our pity. 

Let us be charitable. Poor Thomas Carlyle! He was an in- 

teresting youug man, but has Jost his reason, and writes 

strangely, wildly, and badly. Ile has climbed the ladder of 
fame, and nearly reached the top round, but, alas, he has 

fallen. Poor Carlyle l 

Truirrixncs oy Tom Perrer. By Harry Fraxco. New 
Vork: Mirror Office, and Stringer & Townsend. 

Whoever read these spirited sketches of literary life in New 


York, as they appeared in the Evening Mirror, will be glad to 
possess the entertaining work in two neat volumes. It 
abounds with capita) hits, humorous delineations, and shows 
a shrewd perception alike of the foibles and the virtues of 
maokind.—Cemmercial Advertiser. « 

These are our views, exactly. Price of the book $1.00 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES. 

Pixarorr. 

Fowlers & Wells have just issued a small work with the 
above title. The ability of the author to do full justice to this 
most important subject—the harmony of phrenological and 
scriptural traths, will not be questioned. It is enough to say 
of this litte book—a shilling book, too, by the way—that it 
completely redeems the acience of phrenology and the truth, 
of holy writ from conflicting with each other ; and shows us 
wherein bible and mental philosophy go together to illustrate 
that first principle in all rational codes of morality,—that every 
truth in universa! nature is in unity with all other truths. 

An Essay on Tae Ortum Trane, including a Sketch of 
its History, Extent, Effects, etc., as carried on in India and 
China. By Narman Atien, M.D. Boston: Jobn P. 
Jewett. ` 
An able and valuable document, well matared and arran- 

ged. Itis an 8vo., of about 70 pages, got up in the most 

dignified manner. We have marked facts and statistics, for 
publication in the WaTER-CURg Jounxat ; yet we would 
recommend all who feel an interest in this matter to bny the 
book. Price 25 cents. 


By Rev. Jonn 


’ 
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Tae CHARACTER AND Worxs or CHRIST. 
Haypex. Boston; Otis Clapp, publisher. 
After a perusal, we shall speak of this again. 


By Wa. B. 


Tne Prosorur or Engcrrican Psycnotogy, in a 
Course of Nine Lectures. By DR. Joux Bovxo Dope. 
New York; Fowlers & Wells. Prce 37 cents, mailable. 
Just published. < 
We shall notice this work more at length in a future 

number. 


— 


Tue Polrrr Rxroxrrn.— This is a semi-monthly publica- 
tion, in newspaper form, containing verbatim reports of 
Sermons preached by various distinguished clergymen, of 
all denominations, and in all parts of our country, which 
forms a very peculiar, aud, in our opinion, happy combina- 
tion of opinions. Thus we find in the same sheet, the names 
of Barnes, Kirk, Bash, Austin, Cheever, Chapin, Hughes, 
Lansing, and others, of equally disimilar views. We have 
frequently taken the ground, that if we could become ac- 
quainted with the numerous systems of religion, as taught 
by the ministers and priests of modern times, that we should 
be more tolerant, and less inclined to persecute those who 
honestly entertain opinions differing from our own. We 
think the Pulpit Reporter will have a tendency to open the 


eyes of the peopie,’’ and enable them to see, hear, and 


know what is said by the expounders of the Seriptures, 
looking at the subject from all points, and through different 
glasses. The people will have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves of the merits of these different religious doc- 
trines to ‘‘try all things, prove all things, and hold fast 
that which they may think is good.“ This paper is published 
in a neat form for binding, at $? a year, by Holbrook, 
Buckingham, & Co., 128 Fulton-street, New York, ` 
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HYGIENE THE TRUE MORAL OF THB 
CHOLERA. 


BY ROLAND 8, HOUGHTON, A.M, M.D. 


[We commenced the publication, in our last namber, of 
Dr. Hoventon’s Lecture on Hyaixnx as “the true MORAL 
of THe Cnol NA, which he delivered on the 6th of Decem- 
ber last, at Clinton Hall, in this city, before the Mercantile 
Library Association. At the point where we left off, Dr. 
Hovon rox had concluded a very graphie illastration of the 
manner in which COMMON-SENSK SIMPLICITY Often succeeds 
where excessive cunning has been foiled. The lecturer then 
proceeds to make the application“ as follows.— Pub. Water- 
Cure Journal. | 


Just so with the Cholera. Our medical “ pre- 
fects” have been equally astute and equally 
persevering ; they have bottled up air for chemi- 
cal analysis; they have sought with really pain- 
ful diligence for the eecret virus, the mystic 
“ozone ;” they have striven to raise a plentiful 
crop of choleraic fungi, or draw in a net-full of 
picturesque animalcule: but the world is no 
wiser thun it was before. At one time, indeed, 
an electrical “Eureka” was shouted forth in 
Paris, when lo! alas! both thunder and lightning 
became manifest in the heavens, but with no ef- 
fect whatever upon the raging pestilence. And 
so died the last of the theories —disappearing 
literally in a flash of lightning! 

In this dilemma, the question arises, may we 
not safely borrow a hint from the tale of “ the 
purloined letter?” Is it not worth while to look 
straight before us? And even if we should not 
be able to solve tho subtle and intricate prob- 
lem of the Cholera, in all its wide and extensive 


bearings, may we not at least endeavor to ascer-. 


tain its moral, with a view to PREVENT, if we can- 
not cure? Herein, I conceive, lies a fertile field 
for profitable inquiry. 

hat, then, do we behold on looking thus 
straight before us? What seems to constitute 
the especial prey of this monster epidemic? Who 
and what are the unhappy wretches thus swiftly 
exterminated by this ruthless demon! These 
are the questions that now demand our closest 
attention. 

Let us first glance at the birth-place of the 
cholera, and the scene of its development; let us 
see if we can discover any peculiar reason why 
the clime of Hindostan should yield a poison so 
malignant and so fearful. A land of monsoons, 
abundantly supplying dampness of air,—of a 
burning sun volatilizing into greater subtlety 
the gases of decaying organization, —of various 
miasmata poured into the air from jungle, marsh, 
and alluvial deposit, from fields of indigo, cotton, 
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and rice, from the muddy and slimy banks of 
the broad oriental streams, — where could we find 
a more fitting home for this horrible plague ! 
Where shall we look for more easy victims than 
the enervated European, sweltering in his crowd- 
ed and ill-constructed barrack, or the degraded 
Pariah groveling in his “close and fetid” Hindoo 
village 

Look next at the Affghan, the Persian, and the 
Turk, and where do we find the mortality most 
frightful? Invariably in those spots where the 
inhabitants are of unclean and debasing habits, 
and the air contaminated with foul impurities— 
reeking with “the effluvia which constantly 
stream up from dense masses of people, paying 
little attention to personal cleanliness, and to the 
prompt removal of decaying substances.” 

Pass on next to “temperate Europe.” The 
cholera in Moscow, in 1847, was chiefly confined 
to the poorer classes, who subsist on miserable 
or raw kinds of food, and impure water, and 
whose condition in life, in other respects, is equally 
deplorable. 

The cholera-districts in the city of London are 
thus described by the Sanatary Commissioners: 
“The neglected and filthy parte of the metropolis; 
the parts unvisited by the scavenger; the parts 
which are without sewers; or which, if provided 
with sewers, are without house-drains into them ; 
or which, if they have both sewers and house- 
drains, are without a due and regulated supply 
of water for washing away their impurities, and 
also for the purposes of surface-cleansing and 
domestic use.” The mortality in these districts 
(say late accounts) is thus returned by the E 
istrar-General: Out of a population of two mil- 
lions, no less than 14,538 persons died in fifty-five 
weeks; and, of this number, 6,657 died after less 
than one day's attack of the actual - disease; and, 
of the remainder, 2,446 died ere forty-eight hours 
bad elapsed after the cholera had actually mark- 
ed its presence. In other words, very nearly one 
bulf were cases of sudden death.“ 

Some few of the reasons why the city of Paris 
should suffer so fearfully from epidemic cholera, 
are thus forcibly stated by M. Bureaud-Riofrey, 
a distinguished physician of the French capital, 
and now, I believe, a resident of New York: 

“It would seem, at first sight,” this writer ob- 
serves, “that one need entertain but slight dread 
of epidemics in our large cities. At Paris, one 
admires the houses eo splendidly built, and then 
the apartments so luxuriously furnished; he is 
next amazed at the richness of the gilding, the 
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glasses, the mirrors, the bronzes, the statues, the 
vases, and most recherche woods: everything 
would seem to exclude the idea of insalubrity. 
Yet, in spite of all this brilliant exterior, Paris is 
perhaps the most unhealthy of capitals; it wants 
air, water, cleanliness, and above all, sewers. It 
wants air in this sense, that almost all the houses 
are narrow, and the ceilings low; in a Parisian 
apartment, one feels imprisoned. It wants water, 
because it is sold at an extravagant rate; water 
is six times as dear in Paris as in London, where 
everything is so dear. It wants cleanliness, for 
hygienic measures are incomplete or powerless. 
house, and in every house, each flight, are 
the 15 of vapors more or less foul. The remains 
of food, the water of washings, corrupted and 
surcharged with decomposing and fermenting or- 
ganic matters, the emanations of workshops, the 
residue of manufactures, the accumulation of all 
excretions cast into the street, and turned and 
returned a hundred times daily by the seekers 
for rage; this accumulation of ordure, or of ex- 
cretions in fermentation, alters, in a very great 
degree, the purity of the air of this capital, which 
believes and proclaims itself to be at the head 
of the civilization of the world.“ 
In view of this picture, what room for wonder 
that the cholera “holds high carnival” at Paris! 
Crossing over the Atlantic, we are now arrived 
on more familiar ground. In the city of New 
York, the cholera broke out, for the first time 
last summer, on the llth of May. The scene of 
the outburst, I hardly need remind you, was a 
pact of “the Five Points,” in the Sixth Ward. 
is horribly “foul and offensive” region is so 
widely “ pre-eminent for its destitution and vice,” 
that the loathsome cholera could hardly have 
chosen a more fitting locality for its first appear- 
ance. The outward condition of the early victims 
is thus depicted by the Resident Physician: “In 
a rear basement, surrounded with filth and 
wretchedness, I found the body cf a woman, 
who, a few minutes before, had expired. There 
was no mistaking the cause of death: the pinch- 
ed and sharpened visage, the corrugated, blue, and 
attenuated appearance of the body, showed too 
plainly the nature of the disease which had mark- 
ed its victim: Asiatic cholera was manifested in 
every ression. While there, I endeavored to 
obtain what information I could from the persons 
by whom she was surrounded: yet I found it 
ilosi impossible to get a reply to the most sim- 
ple interrogatory. In truth, the idiotic condition 
to which rum, debauchery, and extreme wretch- 
edness, had reduced the intellects of these loath- 
some objects of 5 completely inca pacita - 
ted them from comprebending the meaning of 
the most simple question.” No less than seven 
cases 9 in this wretched tenement: aud 
the cholera thencefor wurd gradually spread 
throughout “the Points.” ; 
We now began to hear something of “ precau- 
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tionary measures,“ in the way of purifying this 
horrible plague- spot; but to a reflecting mind it 
seemed very much on the well-known principle 
of locking up the stable after the horse had been 
stolen. Houses, alley-ways, yards, and styes, 
were 3 cleansed; and 3000 swine were 
removed to the outskirts of the city. All this 
was very well: only it ought to have been done 


long before, to produce any marked effeet in the 


way of prevention. As it was, it only served “ to 
lessen the extent and malignancy of the disease.” 

On the 26th of May, several cases occurred in 
Mulberry street, four hundred yards from the 
Pointe ;” and on the Sth of June, the cholera broke 
out in the First Ward, (in the southern part of 
the city, on the North River side,) amongst our 
foreign, immigrant population, and raged for two 
weeks “with considerable violence.” From the 
10th of June to the 20th of August, 170 deaths 
by cholera occurred in the Seventh Ward, on the 
East River side—a region in which many of the 
popu anon were “emigrants, and persons utterly 

estitute of the ordinary comforts of life.” The 
cholera next appeared in the Twelfth and Six- 
teenth Wards, in the northern part of the city, 
where it raged with great violence for about two 
months. “The cause of ita long-continued and 
malignant character in this part of the city,” says 
the Resident Physician, “can only be accounted 
for from the fact that there were found man 
filthy localities spread over the surface whic 
was occupied by the epidemic. Several bone- 
boiling establishments were discovered, with im- 
mense piles of bones scattered around, while heaps 
of the same were found with meat attached, and 
all in an advanced state of decomposition, and 
exhaling a stench which was horrible in the ex- 
treme. These, together with manure-heaps, pools 
of stagnant water, and a horse-killing establish- 
ment, were believed to contribute much toward 
prolonging the epidemic character of the disease ; 
In consequence of which, the Sanatary Commit- 
tee were obliged to close the establishments until 
the disease ceased to exist among us.” 

In this connection, I must advert for a moment 
to a branch of the duty of the City Inspector, 
during the cholera season; hardly a day passed, 
at one time, when he was not summoned to abate 
some atrocious nuisance. Prominent among these 
were the overflowing grave-yards, some of which 
presented an appearance so horribly loathsome 
that one could hardly avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that the cholera was nothing but a just 
punishment for such gross irreverence for the re- 
mains of the dead! 

But to continue my recital :— 

In the latter part of August, the cholera ex- 
tended over a large proportion of the north-east- 
ern part of the city, while it rapidly declined in 
most of the lower Wards. About the Ist of 
October it had nearly disappeared from our city, 
having swept off altogether over 5000 victims— 
to say nothing of 3000 who perished of kindred 
disorders. 

Of the ravages of the cholera in other parts of 
the continent,—from Boston to Independence, 
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from Quebec to New Orleans,—my limits do not 
permit me to speak in detail; nor, indeed, is it 
needful, when the graves at Nashville, St. Louis, 
and Sandusky, are yet so green. I shall not, 
therefore, proceed with a tedious enumeration of 
the peculiar attractions presented to the cholera 
by our new country, and our new people. We 
have already seen that,in Asia and Europe, the 
conditions of its spread, and of the liability to 
attack of individuals in a community, are pre- 
cisely identical: allowance being made for the 
. difference in the grades of vivilization. 

e have also seen that the same Nebility, the 
same conditions of spread, precisely, poe in 
New York. Suffice it to add that, in the New as 
in the Old World, the chief victims of the cholera 
come from the same classes; the destitute poor, 
the badly fed, the insufficiently clothed, the 
crowded, the dirty, the licentious, and the intem- 

ate, 

Here, then, we have accomplished one stage of 
our journey. We have ascertained with precision 
the especial prey of epidemic cholera, and the 
classes which mainly supply its victims. We 
are next to inquire how the cholera affects the 
more favored classes, that is, ‘‘ favored” as re- 
gards hygienic condition. How does it influence 
those who not only possess the “comforts of life,” 
as they are ordinarily termed, but who care 
enough for their health to try to PRESERVE it,— 
those who yield a ready and constant obedience 
to the laws of their being,—and those, especially, 
who take pains that the excretions both of lungs 
and skin shall not be impeded by want of per- 
sonal cleanliness ? 

It is well established that, throughout all India, 
those villages which were most exposed to the 
malaria from marshes and lakes, aud whose in- 
habitants were of unclean and degraded habits, 
were scourged the most fearfully. For instance: 
“the town of Muttra, situated furty miles higher 
up the Ganges, and more remote from the ap- 
pee pestilence than Agra, was yet attacked 

t and suffered more severely, both as to vio- 
lence of symptoms and to actual mortality.” Now 
what was the reason?! Why, Muttra is a filthy 
and crowded town,” while Agra, on the other 
band, is “dry and airy.” Again: “at Madras, 
while the cholera was very fatal among the dense 
masses of the Hindoos in the Black Town, it was 
less prevalent among the soldiers in Fort St. 
George, and was not seen at all in the scattered 
and well-ventilated houses of the English mer- 
chanta and residents, although their duties in 
many cases called them daily into the Town and 
Fort.” And yet once more: “The mortality 
among the natives in the town of Kurrachee was 
one in every ten of population; that is to say, 
1500 died of cholera in six weeks, out of a pop- 
ulation of 15,000. This town,” we are informed, 
“consists of mud-houses, with mere crannies as 
windows or means of ventilation; while the houses 
are built so closely together, and the streets bare- 
ly wide enough to allow a loaded camel to pass, 
are so very tortuous and inaccessible to currents 
of air, that all ventilation must be arrested, un- 
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less during a perfect gale of wind.” Now note 
the contrast! The mortality among the officers 
stationed at the same place, was only one in sixty- 
siz, instead of one in ten; the difference resulting 
from their far superior sanatary condition—their 
houses 5 a freer current of air, and their 
diet and habits being, as a general rule, far more 
consonant to the laws of hygiene. 

To turn now to Russia: the beneficial result of 
good sanatary measures has been strikingly ap- 
parent in the city of Moscow. In 1880, the dis- 
ease extended to every part of the town; in 1847, 
it was chiefly confined to the districts south of the 
river upon which it is situated,—the inhabitants 
7750 the north side not only being of the better 
elass, but using freely most excellent water, which 
is brought from springs eighteen wersts from the 
city, by water- works erected since 1880. 

rhe German villages of Galicia and the colony 
of Sarepta,—to say nothing of Holland, all of 
whose inhabitants are particularly noted for their 
neatness and cleanliness, have likewise suffered 
but little from cholera. And so generally through- 
out the civilized world; just as certainly as the 
epidemic sweeps off the crowded and unclean 
poor, the grossly licentious, and the brutally in- 
temperate, in the cholera districts, just so certain- 
ly it passes by unbarmed all those individuals 
who, besides living in open and airy localities, 
have sound lungs, a strong digestion, a healthy 
skin, and a constitution unimpaired by the abuse 
of drugs. I have yet to learn of the death by 
cholera of a single individual, so situated, free 
from organic disease, of cleanly, regular, and tem- 
perate habits, of tranquil mind, and accustomed 
to devote that care to the preservation of health 
which affords the only real safeguard against dis- 
ease. Indeed, a person so favorably constituted 
as regards hygienic condition, may be set down 
as proof against disease in almost every shape. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to this imagina- 
ry condition is to be traced in the career of that 
extraordinary man—of whose singular life I am 
here reminded — Howarp THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
“This man,” says one biographer, “visited all 
Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of pal- 
aces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosities of 
modern art, not to collect medals, or to collate 
manuscripts; but te dive into the depths of dun- 
geons; to ponge into the infection of hospitals ; 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and of pain; to 
take the gauge and dimensions of meer: de- 
pression, and contempt; to remember the forgot- 
ten; to attend to the neglected; to visit the for- 
saken; and to compare and collate the distresses 
of all men in all countries.” He traveled,” says 
another, “ between fifty and sixty thousand miles, 
for the sole purpose of relieving the distresses of 
the most wretched of the human race. The fa- 
tigue, the dangers, the privations he underwent 
or encountered for the good of others, were such 
as no one else was ever exposed to in euch a 
cause, and such as few could have endured. He 
often traveled several days and nights in succes- 
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sion, without stopping—over roads almost im- 
passable, iu weather the most inclement, and with 
accommodations the meanest and most wretched. 
Summer and winter, heat and cold, rain and snow, 
in all their extremes, alike failed to stay him for 
a moment in his course; while plague, and pes- 
tilence, and famine, instead of being evils that 
he shunned, were those with which he was most 
familiar, and to many of whose horrors he volun- 
tarily exposed himself, visiting the foulest dun- 
geons, filled with malignant infection. —spending 
orty days in a filthy and infected lazaretto,— 
plunging into military encampments, where the 
plague was committing the most frightful rava- 
a a visiting where none of his conductors 
red to accompany him.” 

The habits of Howard, under such circumstan- 
ces, were remarkably simple. Water,” says 
Dr. Aiken, “ was one of his principal necessaries, 
for he was a very Mussulman in his ablutions; 
and, if nicety had place with him in any respect, 
it was in the perfect cleanliness of his whole per- 
son.” “These ablutions,” says Dr. Brown, “he 
regularly performed in the depth of the coldest 
winter, by plunging into a bath whenever he had 
the opportunity of doing so; and, when he had 
not, he would frequently lay himself down for 
some considerable time between two sheets, wet 
for the express purpose of communicating to his 
body the desirable degree of cold.” According 
to another author, “both on rising and going to 
bed, he often swathed himself in coarse towels, 
wet with the coldest water; in that state he re- 
mained half an hour or more, and then threw 
them off, refreshed and invigorated, as he snid, 
beyond measure.” 

n a conversation with a friend, Howard once 
delivered himself of some of his views in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ Nature is intrepid, hardy, and ad- 
venturous ; but it is a practice to spoil her with 
indulgence from the moment we come into the 
world. * * Thus, we are for ever giving hut 
things, when we should administer cold. We 
bathe in hot, instead of cold water; we use a dry 
bandage when we should use a wet one, and we 
increase our food and clothing when we should, 
by degrees, diminish both. If we should trust 
more to Nature, and suffer her to apply her own 
remedies to cure her own diseases, the formidable 
catalogue of maladies would be reduced to one 
half, at least, of their present number.” 

With regard to the best mode of self-preserva- 
tion from infectious diseases, Mr. Howard ex- 

ressed his views as follows: ‘I have frequently 
feces asked what precautions I used to preserve 
myself from infection, in the prisons and hospitals 
which I visit. I here answer, once for all, that, 
next to the free goodness and mercy of the Author 
of my being, TEMPERANCE and OLEANLINESS are my 
preservatives, Trusting in Divine Providence, 
and believing myself in the way of my duty, I 
visit the most noxious cells, and, while thus em- 
ployed, I fear no evil. I never enter a hospital 
or a prison before breakfast, and in an infected 
room I seldom draw my breath deeply.” 

“Temperance and cleanliness!” “ Nee 


in all things” and scrupulous cleanliness of the 
entire person! Have we not here in Howard’s 
55 a tangible clew to this Cholera- 
abyrinth? Does not the unparalleled experience 
of this great Philanthropist in the plagues of the 
East strengthen the position I am striving to es- 
tablish: that epidemic cholera is one of a class of 
fearful disorders, whose exact nature and essence 
it is quite unlikely that we shall ever determine ; 
that its most strongly marked exciting cause is 
gross neglect of the laws of health; and that the 
only method by which it can be extinguished is 
by a wide, general, and uniform return to their 
faithful observance? If these views be correct,— 
and both reason and experience confirm this doc- 
trine, that the true moral of the Cholera is to be 
found in Hyarenz,—may we not claim for How- 
ard that he was the first to solve the enigma of 
lagues f 

But what is “Hyotene!” Fancy some puzzled 
one going tohis family- a a and asking him 
this question ; in all probability this would be the 
answer: “Hygiene? Why, Hygiene has some- 
thing to do with keeping people well; so its no 
affair of mine. But don’t you go and worry your- 
self now about what youean ; understand; leave all 
that sort of thing to me. Yow're doing well 
enough as it is; so what's the use of trying to 
make yourself better? Don’t make any foolish 
change in your habits—no matter what the books 
say; andif you do chance to get ‘ under the 
weather, why Fi come and set you on your 
legs mighty quick, 7 promise you!” Such is the 
tenor of advice on this subject which generally 
pruceeds from mere “routine practitioners.” Long 
accustomed to regard men as individuals, they 
are totally incapable of taking an enlarged view 
of Hygiene, as appien to great masses; they 
cannot understand the meaning of the term, 
“ Public or Municipal Hygiene,” or, as some one 
has styled it, “the political economy of health.” 
To them, the 1 8 the rich,” with fat fees 
to dispense; and the r are“ the „ with 
vulgar half dollars. ik never occurs AE mind of 
this order that the relations of the two are closely 
connected; that both great classes are making in 
common this voyage of life; that both are “ linked 
inseparably together”—“ wafted by the same fa- 
vorable breezes, tossed by the same rough billows, 
and wrecked in the same rude tempests.” Alas! 
that such blindness, such hardened selfishness, 
should prevail so widely! Alas! that the moral 
of the fearful cholera, the horrible plague, the 
squalid ship-fever and the loathsome typhus, 
should remain so long unheard and unheeded ! 

“ Proffer any remedy for any ailment,” says 
Professor Dickson, adduce but a shadow of 
proof that you have invented a means of relief 
from any 3 grievance, and crowds of fol- 
lowers and heaps of wealth shall be your recom- 
pense. But the far greater boon of protection, 
prevention, which science vouchsafes to the 
wretched victims of disease with so much cer- 
tainty, is scarcely valued enough to be investi- 
ga It is difficult to persuade individuals or 
communities into measures the most reasonable 
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and promising, even when experience has con- 
firmed their applicability and importance. And 
thus it is in moral and social life. We neglect 
the child, and punish the guilty man. We refuse 
the means of education, but stringently inflict 
penalties upon ignorance. 

„Hygiene, the science of prevention, whose 
pure and elevated object is the extinction of dis- 
ease, has had until recently no separate func- 
tionary in our social institutions, no definite place 
in the ess of our a civilization. 
And even now her voice is feebly uttered, scarcely 
listened to, and almost void of authority. We 
have no Professors of Hygiene in our Colleges; 
our Boards of Health are clothed with little pow er, 
and their recommendations destitute of influence, 
except in times of occasional panic, or when di- 
rected against nuisances palpably offensive. No 
place of honor or profit is assigned by the body 
politic to the philanthropist who volunteers his 
services in this department. Commissions are 
appointed and report; associations organize 

emselves, and publish documents, and present 
memorials; registers are made, facts recorded, 
and principles clearly deduced ; yet all with so 
little effect that no single great step has any- 
where been taken in the right direction. 

“ It is difficult to make definite alterations in 
the fixed face of things; to open parks amidst 
the dense masses of brick and stone that consti- 
tute our cities; to tunnel with sewers the earth 
encumbered with the thick foundations of throng- 
ed edifices ; to raze the crowded blocks which im- 
pede the air and the light; to ventilate the 
narrow hovel; to drain the damp cellar; to il- 
lumine the dark abode of the poor. Such are the 
obstacles, and they seem almost insurmountable, 
which impede the Hygienic movements of old 
and settled communities, and paralyze the ener- 
getic h which yet refuses to succumb. 
Are they not full of warning to us, a nation yet 
in infancy or youth, whose cities are just starting 
into growth and expansion, and taking on the 
form destined to be permanent for good or evil? 
We have not, even in the New World, a moment 
to lose ; nay, too much time has been already 
lost. in careless neglect of these matters, so im- 
portant to us and our dean be i 

But perhaps this labor in the field of preven- 
tion may not prove so attractive to a pedantic 
mind as the effort to solve insoluble riddles. The 
question now arises, which is the more useful? Is 
not the diffusion of the principles of Hygiene 
likely to be appreciated generally and wi ely at 
a time like the present? Or, must we turn into 
owls—waste our energies over a confused mass 
of “scientific” conjectures—conjectures sure to 
result in nothing—unless, perhaps, an increase of 
the number of solemn dunces? Shall we give 
up the certainty of benefiting our race for the 
profitless contemplation of such queries as these : 
“Do think? Have the stars eyes, and if so, 
do they see?” 

Out on such wretched—such miserable drivel, 
when the question at issue is one of life or death 
to thousande and millions! Out on the theory of 
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“fungous growths,” or of paltry animalculæ! Out 
on the doctrine of “ no- electricity · in · the · air! Out 
on the scheme of analyzing the cholera, (as if 
one could im prison it if in a chemical bottle! 
Out on such follies so long as the “ Old Brewery” 
pollutes our precincts, and so long as our ears are 
pained and our souls sickened by the horrors 
which cry out against us from the pestilential 
“ Five Points!” 

A few words now in regard to the course of the 
Board of Health of the City of New York, during 
the past year, in relation to the cholera. I have 
already observed that thcir attempts last summer 
to cleanse some few of the plague-spots in our 
midst, were rather late in the day ; that it strik- 
ingly resembled locking up the stable after the 
horse had been stolen. Now how is this? We 
were first threatened with a “visitation” of 


‘cholera on the 5th of December, 1848,—just a 


year ago,—but it seems that the epidemic held 
itself in abeyance a little over five months, or 
until the approach of tiie warmth of May. What, 
then, was accomplished by our Board of Health, 
in the way of preparation, during these -five 
months of . Were the “Five Points” 
visited—nuisances abated—grave-yards closed 
and the destitute poor washed, fed, and clothed ? 
Was the well-known track of the cholera in our 


city prepared for the outburst? Alas! no! 
Fore warned as all were, literally nothing was 
done; and when the plague did break out, it 


found an easy prey! Lo! then, the panic and 
the timorous flight! Lo! then, a forfeit of more 
than five thousand lives! Lo! then, a loss in the 
commercial relations of our business metropolis 
which even time can hardly repair! And is it 
not galling t~ a reflecting mind to know and feel 
that all this might have once been averted,— 
either partially or wholly,—by a timely use of 
the knowledge which reason and experience have 
so abundantly afforded ? 

The Medical Counsel to the Board of Health— 
to jndge from their occasional addresses to the 
pu sa iti to have been content to put forth 
the usual humdrum prescriptions as the day de- 
manded. IL shall only refer here to one or two 
points in their official bulletins. The learned 
gentlemen express their belief, in one of the 
number, that “the cause of the disease exists in 
the 55 but subsequently make this 
striking admission: With regard to the peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere which predisposes to 
the disease, we know nothing.” Now all this is very 
much like the dilemma ofthe Parisian Prefect; he 
knew to a certainty the very house “ the purloined 
letter“ happened to be concealed in, but where it 
actuaily was, it was far beyond his philosophy 
to fathom! One thing was oertain; it was not 
he that was to blame, but that abominable house / 
Just so with the Medical Counsel; they are not 
to blame, but the abominable atmosphere ! They 
feel sure that the causes of the cholera are in the 
atmosphere; but how they got there and why they 
are there, in spite of the effluvia of the “Old 
Brewery” and the “Five Pointe” full in their 
nostrils, they cannot possibly, for the life of them, 
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tell! S 
tive knowledge shoul arom pany so great an 
amount of admitted ignorance 

Again : in a long address of advice to our citi- 
zens, the learned Counsel actually devoted nearly 
two lines to a recommendation of“ the tepid bath I” 
They did not forget, though, to dwell at more 
length on the coddling system of va flan- 
nels in midsummer, the proper doses of laudanum 
to be taken, and the propriety of giving, besides 
a strong mustard poultice, a little brandy and 
water, with a view, as they said, of “restoring 
warmth!” This last prescription was a wonder- 
ful hit! It is really astonishing how many cases 
of cholera suddenly broke out in the vicinity of 
bar-rooms, and how rapidly the patients found 


themselves convalescent after a free potation of 
It is noteworthy, too, 
that, though only two lines could be spured for 


this attractive beverage ! 


merely alluding to the subject of personal clean- 
liness, the learned Counsel should particularly 
specify “the tepid bath,” notwithstanding the 
weakening effects of the seison. Some of you 
may possibly happen to recollect that a state- 
ment also appeared in one of our journals, set- 
ting forth that the most eminent members of 
“the regular faculty” had denounced the use of 
any other than the warm bath during the preva- 
lence of epidemic cholera. It is very fortunate 
for some of us that we were not obliged to bathe 


after this puny, coddling, enervating fashion, amid 


the intense heat of our last summer! 

It is really refreshing to turn from all this super- 
stition and eee und glance at the mere 
of hygienic principles in the domain of dia ng- 


land. The ablest medical quarterly of the day“ 
. ing and fear, that men have found nothing to 


is earnestly calling upon the East India Company 
to employ the absolute power which they possess 
in their magnificent empire, in attempting to re- 
move those causes “which, in Asia, as well as 
in England, confer on the poison of the cholera 
its terrible and malignant power.“ If, as we 
believe,” the editors say, n wise recognition of 
the conditions of existence of the poison of cholera 
ean lead, in some measure at least, to their re- 
moval, and to a proportionate diminution in the 
mortality from this terrible scourge, then we 
hold it incumbent on the great Company, whose 
magnificent dominions are the garden of the 
earth, to avert from the Hindoo, in his close and 
fetid village, from the Englishman in his confined, 
crowded, and ill-constructed barrack, some pur- 
tion of the evil, which has acquired magnitude 
and strength from our ignorance and neglect. 
The Company cannot alter the laws of nature, 
they cannot prevent India from being the country, 
more than all others, subject to cholera, on ac- 
count of its marshes, forests, plains, and rivers, 
its heavy rains, its burning suns; but they can 
do much to.weaken the force of the poison, and 
to strengthen the frame against its influence.“ 
The editors prove by irresistible facts and 
arguments that the poison of cholera derives its 


ar a e ee 
* The British and Foreign Medico-Chirargical Review for 
July, 1848. 
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e that so 1 an amount of posi- power chiefly or entirely from the hygienic con- 


ditions attending its attack; and that, whenever 
the condition of health is high, the poison becomes 
powerless. “Examined in this way,” they then 
proceed, this epidemic loses all its terrors. We 
see no longer the terrible burst of a mysterious 
plague, which seemed to be ushered in by whirl- 
winds and thunder-storms, and, like those mighty 
powers, to perform its work of destruction unre- 
strained by human efforts. On the contrary, we 
see thut it is our ignorance which has given it 
power—our carelessness which has prepared its 
easy prey.” For the frightful mortality which 
the cholera has occasioned, the Editors say, We 
must all take our share of reproach. The medi- 
cal profession is the most to blame, because it 
has not hitherto sufficiently recognized the simple 
causes which give such astonishing activity to 
morbid poisons We have contemplated epi- 
demics through an atmosphere of prejudice, which 
has distorted their form and obscured their real 
But we are now beginning to learn; 


ö und, if we do not deceive ourselves, we are, at 
last, on the right path to disarm of its malignity 
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one of the most terrible plagues which has ever 
ravaged the earth. We have reassumed our 
proper character of preventers as well as curers 


of disease.“ 


Such language as this is so warm and earnest, 
and yet so rare, that I cannot refrain from fur- 
ther citations. In speaking of the nature of the 
specific cause of cholera, the Editors say, with as 
much truth as force :—“ The phenomena of great 
pestilences occur, on so vast a scale, their conse- 
quences are so stupendous, their immediate action 
so impregnated with an almost universal suffer- 


compure them with but the most terrible and 
awful convulsions of nature. * * Evenat the 
present time, many of our best writers entertain 
something of the sume belief. Everybody knows 
the lofty opening of Heckers History of the 
Black Death. There, as harbingers of great pes- 
tilences, the powers of creation are represented 
as coming into violent collision, the thunder mut- 
ters from beneath the earth, fiery meteors blast 
the fruits of the soil, the atmosphere burns with 
a sultry and unbearable dryness, or overflowing 
waters send up unwholesome mists — nature 
spurns the ordinary alternations of life and death, 
and over the doomed people the destroying angel 
waves his flaming sword. And yet, after all, is 
there no poetical exaggeration in this Is nature 
indeed so hard a step-motlier to us? Are these 
pestilences altogether independent of the passions, 
and uninfluenced by the condition of man! We 
do not believe it. The causes of the devastations 
of diseases lie lower than the historian deems; 
it is in our false habite, our pernicious customs, 
our disregard of the fundamental laws of health 
and vigor, that we are to seek for the true rea- 
son of the mortality of pestilences.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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CONFBSSIONS AND EXPERIBNOE OF AN AL- 
LOPATHIO DOOTOR.—NO. 6. 


Properties of Iobelia—Vapor Bathe—Samuel Thomson — 
Thomson's Birth and Edocation—His Karly Practice— 
Hie Fame Spreade—The Vein that went Throb, Throb 
—Thomeonian Theory—Sooty Stove: Pipe— Lobelia and 
Cayenne— Plan of Treatment—In What Manner Medi- 
cines Operate— Active and Expectant Plans of Treatment 
—Fever not Fatal—Thomson’s Treatment of Disease— 
Ingratitude of Patients and their Friends—Indictment 
for Murder—Charge of the Court to the Jory—Obtains 
a Patent. 

Pnorrarms or LonriiA.— As mentioned in 
previous articles, the European discoverers 
of America found the Indians in possession 
of an ample supply of medicinal plants, and 
a good knowledge of their properties and 
mode of administration. Among others was 
the Lobelia inflata, or Indian tobacco, which 
belongs to a poisonous family, all the mem- 
bers of which owe their properties to an acrid 
narcotic juice. The lia inflata grows 
everywhere in pastures and meadows, to the 
height of some twelve or fifteen inches, sending 
out its small pale blue flowers from August 
to September. . ` 

The name of Lobelia was given to it in honor 
of Matthias de Lobel, physician and botanist 
to Jam es I. Lobel died at Londonin 1616. It 
is said that horses and cattle eat of it for pur- 
poses of medication. It salivates them, produc- 
ing what is called the slavers. Rafinesque 
tells us he has heard that cabbage leaves get 
as a remedy to its effects. Whether the In- 
dians learned its properties by watching in- 
ferior animals, is not known, but it is one of 
their puke-weeds used by them to clear the 
stomach and head, preparatory to the assem- 
bling of the great councils. Resembling tobacco 
in its eral effects, it yet acts more s ily, 
and the effect is sooner over. The sede ae 
the strongest part, —and it is said by medical 
botanists that a teaspoonful ofthem will induce 
death ! 

Vapor batus.—Whitlaw, who traveled ex- 
tensively among them, tells us, that in the va- 
rious species of inflammation the Indians always 
resort to the vapor baths, constructed upon a 
9 peculiar to themselves; it is aſter the 
ollowing manner: — A few heated stones, in the 
first instance, are heaped together, around which 
something similar to a soldier’s tent is erected. 
The person or persons to receive the baths are 
seated round the stones, upon which are thrown 


herbe, and water sprinkled with the hand. Whit- | 


law personally tried one of them, and says that 
he found the heat and vapor rising from the 
stones suffocating in the extreme. e aborig- 
ines, therefore, are entitled to all the credit of 
vapor bathing, since so much practiced. 

SauveL THomson.—I have instanced the Lo- 
belm and por bath as a kind of preface to the 
system of Thomson, an account of which I think 
should worthily succeed the history of the origin 
of medicine. In my opinion, Samuel Thomeon 
was a remarkable man, and a true type of the 
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first doctors. Had he lived three thousand years 
ago, his doctrines would have had all the aid that 
mythology could have afforded, and he would 
have been numbered among the divinities, and 
his ſame descended to our times, with the addition 
of a jaw- breaking Greek name. His system is 
one of the anomalies of the day, but has undoubt- 
edly done much good by directing popular atten- 
tion to the subject of medicine, and forcing the 
regulars in self-defence to disseminate that infor- 
mation, the want of which induced so many to 
believe in his views. 

THomson’s BInTH AND Epucariox.— This noted 
character, as I gather from his book, was born in 
1769. His father was a poor, hard-working man, 
of extraordinary energy, who made no allowances 
for differences in mind or body among men, and 
thought all could accomplish as much as himself. 
His son Samuel, the subject of otr sketch, was 

ut to severe labor at the age of five years, and 
ept constantly tasked to the utmost of his 
strength, as his constitution matured. He was 
early noted for his great observing and reasoning 
wers; and as his labors were in the fields, and 
be was forced to employ his powers, if at all, to 
those subjects under his notice, he is said at the 
age of sixteen to have acquired a knowledge of 
the virtues and method o ae nearly all the 
medicinal plants in his vicinity. Fond of trickery, 
many stories are told of his 1 his young 
companions to swallow Lobelia, and of his de- 
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light at the ensuing effect. He married at the 
age of twenty one, and soon had experience 
enough of doctors in the sickness of his wife. Six 
of the best medical men the country could pro- 
duce were unable to relieve her, and a seventh 
was sent for. Fearful that they were trying ex- 
periments upon her, he dismissed them all, and 
employed two root practitioners, whom he con- 
sidered a little more successful, though she re- 
lapsed so often that he induced one of them to 
remove into a house on his farm, to be near at 
hand at the time of the attack. 

His EAxLT Pracrice.—His second child being 
given up to die by this last doctor, he determined to 
try and relieve her himself, which he succeeded 
in doing, by means of the steam of vinegar poured 
on a hot shovel. He had attended his wife him- 
self on her second confinement, and now gather- 
ing cenfidence, began to collect herbs and roots 
in their season, to prevent as well as cure disease. 
The resident root doctor, who had remained on 
his farm seven years, seeing how things were 
going, left, and from that time he had but little 
sickness in his family. When any of them were 
taken down, he had no difficulty in restoring 
them; and from his own practical fund, he began 
instructing his children how to prevent and cure 
disease. 

His Fame Spreaps.—He had commenced treat- 
ing his neighbors, and for fifty miles around him, 
was noted as a doctor of uncommon success, and 
so harassed with calls that he found it impossible 
to attend to his farm, and finally concluded to do 
nothing but prescribe. Contrary to the method 
pursued by others, of boasting of their learning 
and education, he thought it his best qualifica- 


tion that he had never been to college; and so, in- 


stead of being guided by others, was left to follow 
the dictates of his own reason and philosophy. 
Finding it necessary to fix upon some system, 
after considering every part of the subject, he 
came to certain conclusions concerning disease, 
and the whole animal economy, which an after 
experience of forty years confirmed. He tells us 
that his practice was in every instance conforma- 
ble to his system, and that he had no reason to 
doubt its correctness in all diseases incident to 
the country, when properly applied, that are 
curable. 
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goes thump, thump!” On the doctor telling him 
that it was an artery he found in such cases, and 
the imminent danger that would result from 
cutting it, and also taking him to his office and 
showing him an anatomical preparation of the 
arm to illustrate his remarks, the poor fellow 
became so amazed and frightened that he never 
dared bleed again, and although his business 
ielded him a good living, was forced to abandon 
it, and ¢ry something else. That education would 


have had a similar effect on the strong, candid 


mind of Thomson, I think is more than probable, 


and thus the world have been deprived of the 
new practice, and been without a chance of be- 
stowing on its founder “the congratulations of 


. grateful nations.” 


THomsonian TRHTORT.—“ That all diseases are 
the effect of one general cause, and may be re- 
moved by one general remedy, is the foundation 
on which I have erected my fabric.” All animal 
bodies are composed of the four elements. These 
are, fire, air, earth, and water. Earth and water 
constitute the solids of the body, and air and fire 
the fluids, Fire, or heat, is the primary cause of 


motion to the solids, and the source of paini 
y 


or life, to the body. 
_ overpowered, from whatever cause, death ensues 
Feat is life; cold is death. All diseases origi- 
nate in obstructed perspiration, which is caused 


When this fire is entire 


by cold. Whatever will keep up the internal 


heat, and excite an action to the skin, will cure 


|, the disease and save the patient. The fuel which 


keeps the fire in man, or his life, burning, is com- 


posed · of two things. food and medicine. Food is 


required to keep up the steady fire, and medicine 
to clear tt out and stimulate it when clogged. 
Soorr Stove-Pirze.—To illustrate the above 


_ remarks, we may compare the human body to a 


_ stove for burning coal. 
. brisk and throws out a due proportion of heat, 


When combustion is 


the stove is in good health. When the fire burns 
low, and is nearly going out, add some wood and 
rake it out. This is physicking the stove. “ All 
the art required to physic, is to know the inedi- 
cine, and how to give it, as a person knows how 


to clear a stove und the pipe when clogged with 


: soot, that the fire may burn free, and the whole 
room be warmed as before.” 


Tae VEIN THAT WENT THrRos, THRoB.—Knowl- | 


edge is undoubtedly to many men like friction 
in mechanics, it impedes their progress. ‘The 
machine of Samuel Thomson, freed from this en- 
cumbrance, went ahead with surprising force. 
A story is told of a London physician, who told 
his patient one day that he would bleed him, 
were he not afraid of wounding the artery, which 
in his case happened to lie so near the vein as to 
raise it by its pulsation. The instant he was 
gone the gentleman sent for a professional bleeder, 
who took the desired quantity from him without 
hesitation, and, as it happened, without danger. 
The next day, on the doctor being informed of the 
matter, he called on the bleeder and asked him 
how he was guided in seeking the vein “I 
always,” said the other, “feel for the vein that 


} 


LosrLra anp CAVYENNR.— The medicine that 
would best establish the heat was Lobelia, but 


the effect passed off too soon. “It was like a fire 
made of shavings, heat for a short time and then 
go out.” 


After much trouble and experience, 
Cayenne pepper was fixed upon to keep up the 
heat. 


Pian or Treatuent.—“ My general plan, in 
all cases of disense, has been to cleanse the 
stomach by giving an emetic, then produce as 
great an internal heat as I could by the use of 
Cayenne Pepper. and when necessary make use of 
the steam bath, which Í always found a great 
benefit, especially in fevers. After this 1 gave 
a tea made of a compound of bayberry, sumach, 
hemlock bark, wych-hazel leaves, red raspberry 


leaves, and marsh-rosemary, to clear off the 


iv 


canker ; and in all cases where the patient had 
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not become so low that the constitution had 
nothing left to build upon, I have been success- 
ful in restoring them to health.” 

In waar Manner Mepicines OrRRATrR.— In 
our previous article on Physiology we stated 
that that peculiar property of the life-power, 
called excitability, was always ready to receive 
impressions. When acted upon by proper stimu- 
lants, health resulted; by improper ones, dis- 
ease. As when well we are always liable to be- 
come sick, so when ill we are in like manner sus- 
ceptible of impressions that induce a return to 
health. We also stated that fevers, and proba- 
bly all other diseases, commenced with a chill, 
caused by the depression of the life-power, 
through excitability ; and that it was only when 
the system was in danger of death, the vis medi- 
catriz was roused to action. It is owing to its 
conservative efforts that fever ensues. We are 
accustomed to think that fever is the cause of 
the disease, when in reality it is a signal thrown 
out to show that the vis medicatriz is valiantly 
battling with the poison. If successful, perspira- 
tion ensues, and the body is once more given in 
charge to the usual forces; if unsuccessful, the 
case terminates fatally. | 

ACTIVE AND Expectant PLans or TREATMENT. 
—The Hippocratic practice is founded on these 
views. 
from the signals shown that the vis medicatriz 
can conquer alone, without aid, the doctor re- 
moves injurious influences, puts his patient into 
a cool, dark room, keeps him clean, and regulates 
his diet, waiting patiently until health is re- 
stored. This is the expectant practice. When, 
on the contrary, the symptoms are such as show 
the vis medicatriz to need assistance, and pro- 
claim its inability to cope with them, the physi- 
cian then uses his medicines tv act on excitabili- 
ty, for, as there can be but one general disea e at 


\ 
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here previous experience bas taught | 


| 
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a time in the body, if he succeeds in inducing a a 


new action, the old impression will be obliterat- 
ed. He u. es to effect his object poisons, but in such 
a dose, that while strong enough to overcome the 
fatal impression on excitability, yet within the 
power of the vis medicatriæ to conquer. This is 
what is called the active practice. If he mis- 
takes his dose, even supposing him to use the 
proper remedy, he will lose the patient. Hence 
the necessity for the exercise of the most perfect 
judgment, fur it is a maxim in the profession, 
“that medicines differ from poisons only in the 
dose.” A physician has well remarked, that 
the study of medicine has been destructive to 
the human species, and that it can scarcely be 
doubted, should a calculation be made respectin 
the numbere injured or benefited by the medica 
art, the balance would preponderate against the 
physician.” 

EVER NoT FarAI.— Thomson seems to have 
had some glimmering ideas of the true philoso- 
phy of disease, and a pearl or two can be dis- 
covered among piles of his rubbish. “ No person,” 
says he, “ever yet died of a fever! for as death 
approaches, the patient grows cold, until in death 

last spark is extinguished. The higher the 


f 


fever runs, the sooner will the cold be subdued ; 
and if you contend against the heat, the longet 
will be the run of the fever, and when extin- 
guished, death follows. The question whether 
the heat or cold killed the patient is easily de- 
cided, for that power which bears rule in thp 
body after death, is what killed the patient, 
which is cold—as much as that which bears 
rule when he is alive, is heat. These declar> 
tions are true, and have often been proved, and 
can be again to the satisfaction of every candid 
perzon, at the hazard of any forfeiture the facul 
may challenge.” The real truth in all this i, 
that fever is not a disease, but a means of cure., 

Tgoxsows TeratTMent oF DisxASsR.— As he 
says, he faithfully carried his principles into ths 
most extensive practice, voming, peppering, and 
steaming all that came in his way, effectually 
clearing the human stove and pipe from soot and 
clinker. As might be expected, the fire often 
went out during the operation, and the wonder 
is that it so often kept alive in any degree! I 
have beard a story of Dr. Doddridge, that once hg 
dreamed he was dead, and his soul ascended tp 
heaven. He was at first conducted into a largp 
room, hung around with pictures, which, on exant 
ination, he found illustrated different periods in 
his own life, where he was providentially saved 
from various dangers, in which he had not been 
himself aware of the imminent risks he run. Sp 
intense were the emotions of his gratitude. that 
he awoke. Similar feelings will undoubtedly be 
experienced in the other world, by thousands 
who have undergone the Thomsonian course. Yet 
for all that, as we shall find in our after progress, 
his plan was not much worse than the majority 
of those systems which came before and since. 

INGRATITUDE OF PATIENTS AND THEIR FRIENDS ~— 
Many of his patients refused to pay him, although 
they got well under his hands, and both them- 
selves and friends would abuse him, and call him 
ignorant, and not able to parse grammar, etc, 
and much worse than this. “The fashionable 
doctor might lose half his patients with impunity, 
but if I happened to lose one, I was guilty of 
murder.“ He gives a large number of similar 
cases. 

INDICTMENT FoR MurpEr.—Once, on arriving 
at Salisbury, his friends informed bim that the 
Grand Jury of Salem bad found a bill of indict 
men against him for willful murder, and advised 
him to go off and keep out of the way. This be 
refused to do, and was accordingly arrested and 
confined ina dungeon with a felon, and hardly 
used. “I felt perfectly conscious of my innocence, 
and was satisfied I had done nothing to merit 
such treatment. When the lawyer came in to m 
prison, and read the indictment, that I, wi 
malice aforethought, not ple the fear of 
God before my eyes, but moved by the instige- 
tion of the devil, did kill and murder the said 
Loratt with Lobelia, a deadly poison, etc, it had 
no effect upon my feelings, knowing it to be 
false, and brought about by my enemies without 
any provocation on my part.” His trial came at 
length, and he pleaded not guilty. 
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CHARGE or THE Court To THE Jury.—Judge 
Parsons charged that the “ prisoner had broken 
rto law, common or statute, and quoted Hale to 
chow that any person may administer medicine 
with an intention to do , and if it had effects 

erent from what he intended, and killed the 
patient, it was not murder, nor even man- 
daughter ; that if doctors must risk their lives 
for those of their patients, who would practice 1” 
He also cited Blackstone, who says that where no 
malice is, no action lies. He was found not 
guilty. l , l 

Osrtams a Patent.—His notoriety much in- 
creased by the prosecution, and looked upon by 
many as a martyr, he now advanced rapidly in 
his career, began forming Thomsonian societies, 
and obtained a patent for his mode of practice. 
This was a lucky speculation, as he sold the 

hts at twenty dollars each, and found plenty 

purchasers. In ore case where he sold a 
patent right, the purchaser refused to pay, 
alleging that there was no value received. He 
dbtained a verdict in his favor on suing in a 
court of justice, and thus, as he saye, “ proved the 
utility of his medicine and system of practice 
hefore a court of law.“ He now surmounted 
most of the difficulties that beset him, and his 
after life run smoothly enough on, his wealth 
keeping pace with his reputation. 


OQGNSIDBRATIONS FOR COMMONFOLKS.—WNo. 2. 
BY J. d JACKSON. 


Tarts earth of ours is peopled with two classes 
of human ity arate common, working, toiling, 
plodding, back-bent class, whose tasks come eac 

y at sun-rising, to end only when night covers 
cfeation with her mantle, and cries in unmistak- 
dle language, “Rest! rest for the way-worn and 
the weary ! 

The other class is the uncommon class, made 
up of those who look on labor as a curse, divinely 
inflicted, but to be avoided by all means, if pos- 
Able; who dislike it, loathe it, run from it as a 

tlence, and seek for livelihood by their wite, 

ir tact, their power at deception, their skill at 

wielding the energies of the laborer for their ad- 

vantage and against Ais advant ige — who side 

with capital as against muscle, money as against 

mind, authority as against freedom, and land and 
its legal tenures as against man avd his rights. 

For this latter class I am not writing I can 
do them no good. My name lacks prestige, I 
am not adequately heralded, I lack titles, place, 
Position, power. If any of this class is sick, no 

ription of mine could reach their case; for 
Ite vital essence would consist in demanding an 
sbandonment of habits which they would rather 
die than give up. Uncommon people must look 
for uncommon advisers These considerations 
gre to such as have their capital in a conjunction 
dE their brains and muscles, and to whom, by a 
law of necessity, if by no higher law, neatra is 
df the first importance. The abounding violations 
af the laws of life, and the cool impudence with 
which, at the decease of the self-murdered, the 


survivors attribute the death to Divo Provi- 
DENOK, are sufficient to make one abhor Cant. It 


is fall time the charge of taking life was remitted 


| 
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against the Deity. He is not responsible. His 
laws arè good, as also is his work. He has given 
to man a physical organization in all respects 
adapted to his wants, both those of his lower and 
higher nature. Obedience to the laws of this or- 
ganization will insure his happiness as a material 
being, and greatly subserve the development of 
his superior qualities. Laugh at or dread, as 
much as one may—Materialism—so far is it 
true, that mind, whilst connected with matter, 
as it is in man, is in good degree subordinate to the 
conditions of matter. One with the physical or- 
ganization of a child does not show the mental 
force of an adult. Prostration of animal force, or 
paralysis of the physical powers, as a general 
papie enfeebles the exhibitions of the intellect- 
ual. 

The current ideas in respect of the importance 
of a material organization to the manifestation of 
spiritual life, are exceedingly crude. Most persons 
are educated to look on the body as a clog; to 
regard the soul as so much trammeled in and 
through its co· partnership with the body, that its 
sublime flights are only to be taken when it 
shall have 

Shuffled off its mortal ooil.'’ 


Now setti hilosophy aside, what say facts ! 
Who met e a be sat in his at doar at 
even-tide, to announce the thrilling fact to the old 
man, that he should not die childless? Three 
men—divine messengers—yet they honored the 
material by wrapping it as drapery about them. 
Who appeared to Lot? Angels, yet incarnate. 
Who appeared to the wife of Manoah! An 
angel, yet asa man. When the Divine Father of 
us all sought to make the noblest, clearest exhibi- 
tion of Himself to us, who appeared as his repre- 
sentative? The Man, Christ Jesus,” thus glo- 
riously illustrating the truth, that the spiritual, in 
its greatest beauty and essence, deems it not dero- 
gatory to its character, to illustrate its power and 
purity by a union with material forms. Let no 
man despise his body, or look with contempt or 
lightness on the laws which govern it. A human 
body is the temple of a human soul. It is the 
medium for its growth, expansion, and strength ; 
and whoso abuses his body by improper excite- 
ment, or undue influences of any kind, will find 
in the end that his locks have been cut, and his 
manliness has departed. Would we make that 
which in us is immortal worthy its destiny, we 
must pay appropriate attention to that portion 
of us which is perishable. 

I have often thought of the strict exactitude 
which the Saviour always paid to physical law. 
Under no exhibition of his power did He ever set 
it at defiance. Nor did He ever seek the pro- 
duction of spiritual results in disobedience to it. 
He never kept his congregation, when he minis- 
tered, till the people were faint for want of food, 
or weary by long sittings, or half asleep from in- 
halation of carbonic acid gas. The instant that 
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the physical man needed a renewal of strength, 
his preaching ceased, and attention was paid to 
the wants of the stomach. He well knew that 
life to come was assured by attention to the “ life 
that then was ;” that future happiness rested on a 
careful performance of present duty; and that it 
was the veriest empiricism to waste and weaken 
the energies of the body, in order to give vigor 
and elasticity to the spirit. There is not an in- 
stance on record of his preaching of the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness to a half-famished 
Pharisee, nor offering himself as the resurrection 
and the life to a Sadducee dying of starvation. 
In other spheres the laws of life may be re- 
versed for aught J know; but it is as plain asa 
sum in addition, that here the rule runs—when 
there are duplicate wants those of the soul must 
be served last. When your house is on fire it is 
your duty to put it out, instead of taking to 
rers. When your child is healthfully hungry 
It is your duty to feed, instead of giving it a 
lesson in the Catechism. When you are suffer- 
ing in a crowded assembly from vitiated atmos- 
phere, it is much more God-honoring to go where 
you can get pure air than it is to sit in a state of 
distress to listen to a homily. Fitness for earthly 
life—for the just performance of all the responsi- 
bilities by which one is surrounded—is the fitness 
one wants for a future state of existence. Yet 
how seldom is this practically acknowledged b 
those who are set apart, and whose province it is 
to guide weak and timorous souls “ the other side 
Jordan.” I never heard a minister of the Gospel 
reach a discourse on Physical Law. I never 
beard one who affirmed his belief that daily ha- 
bitual violations of it invulved the transgressor 
in criminality. There are no men more ignorant 
of physiology, more uninformed of what consti- 
tutes the true standard of health, than clergymen. 
Grand occasions within their jurisdiction offer 


often for them to present the truth under the most 


favorable auspices—when hearts are softened, 
when soul and conscience are quickened, when 
prejudices are weakened, and the better part of 
a man is roused up to unusual vigor, and strong 
resolves nre made toward the correction of ill 

rsonal habits; yet the tongue of the preacher 
is almost always silent. I venture the assertion 
that not one in fifty ministers, when called to 
officiate at funeral services, use the opportunity 
to arouse in their hearers regard for the laws of 
Health. 

They are all tuken up with efforte to induce 
them to reach Heaven. Heaven is so much better 
` than earth, and hell is so much worse than earth, 
that the benevolence of these ministrators is ex- 
pended in showing them how to reach the one 
and escape the other. All this is sufficiently 
praiseworthy, were it not that the means of ac- 
complishing the object sought are impotent by 
reason of impepfectness. Any plans for reaching 
the realms of tHe BIxSsRD which do not include 
abedience—strict and untiring—to physical law, 
ere ish, and deserve general execration. 
What! shall a man find a Heaven of this 
world for which he has not been fitted in this 
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world? Will the Creator overlook the great prit- 
ciple of fitnessin the matter of man’s transferencé 
from this to a new sphere of activity! Shall his 
hands grasp a harp out of which Pis fingers, ag 
they sweep the strings, can bring forth no musica 
Shall the faces he looks on in his new homg 
awaken no affinities in his soul? And would ons 
call such place Heaven? 

The theology, moral science, or spiritualism 
which teaches that a soul which, in its earthly 
sphere, hae paid little or no heed to the laws of 
its physical organization, may immediately, on 
leaving the body, pass to a state of repose on the 
bosom of the Deity, in my conception, is falep 
and wicked. It tends to dishonor the Diving 
Being, to let his creatures loose trom their sensp 
of moral obligation, and make them wild and 
reckless rebels. As regards physical law, man, 
in his social or individual character, must meet, 
for his disobedience, the judgment and thg 
penalty, which sooner or later will be executed. 

If men will chew and smoke tobacco, drink 
alcoholic drinks, eat like gluttons, and commis 
lewdness, pain shall creep into their bones, and 
suffering shall be their bedside companion. 
These, on occasions, are great Redeemers: the 
work wonders at times. They set a poor eich 
stretched on a bed of agony at thought, and nich 
from before him his refuges of sophistries whi 
keep him from following obediently the laws af 
his physical nature. More than thie : They ae 
exemplarily. His anguish is eminently sugges 
ive. Others are taught by it, and grow wise g$ 
sight of his folly. Perhaps the reason why humap 
beings do not always follow what may be truth 
fully declared as the correct mo. e of life, is, tha) 
what to them is offered as experience the com- 
bined result of observation and experiment from 
their heedlessness and unwillingness to look thei¥ 
habits in the face, has no other than the force af 
suggestion. To them it is not unquestionablp 
fact. It does not incorporate itself with their 
consciousness, making itself a part of them, as 
similated under the authority of intellectual com 
viction. Hence, is made clearer the wisdom of 
nature id attaching penalties to her statutes, ang 
the necessity of their being certain and up 
esen pable. 

Whoever defies physical law, never escap 
Justice. She is on his track, with her hand closp 
on his shoulder, and when he little thinketh, she 
suddenly twists him about, and looking him 
straight in the face, asks, “who he thinks him 
self to be, that he thus attempts to act lawlessly? 
Then, as a cramp enters his body, or mental ing 
becility makes its incipient manifestations, @ 
grossness wraps itself like a garment about his 

irit, and he feels a gradual transformation from 
the Divine to the Beastly going on within him ; 
he understands that God’s justice is something 
more than a common Prospero. Nature allowp 
no man to get beyond the sphere of her authority, 
Here or elsewhere an adjustment must be had 
The laws which men enact, are oft-times impen 
fect ; not so with the laws of Nature. Throug 
their length and breadth a rich, deep vein of in 
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iration runs; now narrowing, now widening, 
pping deep into the very heart of human rela- 
tionships, and anon pushing itself to the surface; 
and through the mass which it perforates, it 
shines like spangles of gold, in crystalized 
Ta Undisturbed, this force, which gives 
ality to physical Law, works the divinest har- 
mony. It is no small responsibility that one as- 
sames, violently to jostle himself out of his orbit, 
thus unhappily affecting all to whom he is imme- 
diately connected, and putting them to the 
trouble of looking after him in his hours of sick- 
ness, and of burying him before he has lived out 
half his days. Such an one should know his place, 
and keep it; for it is in one’s place—the sphere 
af wEaLtH—the most dignity is to be secured, 
the most strength and courage are to be educed, 
and the greenest, freshest wreaths are to be won 
and worn. 
Now if human beings having perfect physical 
izations, would make themselves acquainted 
with the laws that govern them, and would obey 
those laws, they would need no doctors of the 
body. Ifthey appreciated the dignity of their 
spiritual natures, and would delight at all times 
to honor them, they would need no doctor of the 
sdul. If in both of these spheres they were in- 
telligent and upright, a government of force 
would be an absurdity. The doctor, the priest, 
and the lawyer are great necessities, to be re- 
spected, listened to, and followed so long, and no 
longer, than human beings exhibit undue appe- 
tite, weak moral sense, and insufficient self-con- 
trol. It should be the constant aim of all so to 
live, that for these professions there should be 
little use. Men should not die by disease or the 
doctors. Men should have God for their High 
Priest, not mortals like themselves. They should 
make the intellectual so to be King over the 
animal, that drug-shops, church-courts, and state- 
isons would be foolish investments. However, 


7 they will violate physical, moral, and social 
law 


ey will make poor head-way in decrial of 
the medical, clerical, or legal profession. These 


are necessary, by reason of the imperfectness of 


men, and will pass into desuetude with the neces- 
sities that gave them birth. So far as man is 
concerned, the physical and the spiritual are es- 
sentially blended, and the latter is intimately de- 
pendent for its symmetrical growth on due de- 
velopment of the former. So true does this 


appear to me, that I think no person of defective 
material organization—other things being equal— 
.@m make as rapid advancement in all that re- 


lates to his higher nature, as one whose bodil 
jzation is faultless. The qualities of mind, 
the traits of spirit, the emotions of the soul which 
challenge admiration, which make up manfulness 
in their essor—in large degree depend on 
bodily health for their exhibition. 
An indirect proof of the influence of the body 
an the mind may be seen in the impressions 


‘which we take of persons from their physical 


habits. We cannot well associate great purity 
and refinement of mind with great slovenliness 
of body. Chaste conduct infers chaste idealism 
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in its essor. Beauty of conception and ap- 
propriate expression usually accompany each 
other. Those who in Nature see glorious and 
glowing symbols of the Divine Presence, are able 
to pierce all types and shadows, and commune 
face to face with God. Taken as a whole, the 
worst, as the best, judge of the inner by the 
outer man. Whilst it is true, that in various 
ways the spirit takes its tone from the influence 
which the body exerts, it is equally and more 
extensively true that, when from any impulse, 
the spirit puts on more of grace, the body soon 
exhibits more gracefulness. No matter what 
pretensions are set up—think of the task before 
us, when our regard is demanded for one who 
makes his stomach a still-brewery, or cider-mill. 
Or, of our cherishing profound respect for a man 
whose mouth, whenever it is opened, sends 
forth an effluvia like the cure-house of a tobac- 
co plantation. Or, of feeling deep, imperishable 
love for a woman whose nostrils are sealed 
with snuff, till her voice has lost all mellowness 
of intonation, and sounds like a radish grater. 
Imagine one’s self seeking, as high entertain- 
ment, the society of those who grow nervous in 
the absence of tea, or sullen in the absence of 
coffee, who are never to be relied on to furnish 


their portion— 


In a feast of reason and a flow of soul,“ 


unless their bodies are stuffed as one feeds an 
anaconda. What of manhood is there in per- 
sons of such habits? They are sold to the 
beastly within them, they are slaves. 

It is easily perceivable how mal-structure of 
body should not lessen the love we cherish for 
those who are unfortunate enough thus to be 
afflicted. The defect is not of their procure- 
ment. And great Nature looks with a loving 
eye on such, and seeks, as far as lav will per- 
mit, to compensate by admirable qualities of 
mind for less beauty of person. Congenital 
defects of body, as a general fact, God holds 
not the sufferer responsible for. But gaps and 
wounds of our own making must be healed 
by our own suffering. For these, “there is no 
eye to pity.” Come wbat may, the law is 
stern and unbending, and every pang we 
suffer, making us groan to our heart's-depths, 
is an audible sermon preached to the on-lookers 
against our folly. In such case, agony becomes 
exalted into the sphere of wisdom, and whilst 
the violator of law dies under its inflictions, 
the living are made to lay it to heart, and are 
save 


Glen-Haven Water-Cure, 1850, 


A sricat and beautiful bird is Hope; it will 
come to us mid the darkness, and sing the sweet- 
est song when our spirits are saddest ; and when 
the lone soul is weary, and longs to pass away, it 
warbles its sunniest notes, and tightens again the 
slender fibres of our hearts that grief has been 


tearing away. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY. 
BY 8. ROGERS, M.D. 


The following article was intended for last 
month, but came in too late for insertion. It 
contains advice which we think is not inappro- 
priate to the present month: 


Tue term general debility is a convenient. cov- 
ering for a multitude of physiological transgres- 
sions. 

` At this season, when all animated creation save 
man is joyfully breaking from the frost-bound fet- 
ters of Winter, it is a sad reflection upon his 
good sense to hear the almost universal complaint 
of general debility. Why should man be an ex- 
ception in the united rejoicing? Endowed as he 
is with superior capacity for appreciating the 
natural changes, why do we hear murmurs in- 
stead of praises! Is it because the power Om- 
nipotent has done less for him than for the rest 
organic creation? No one believes this. Then 
let us look into the cause of this difficulty, and 
suggest a remedy therefor. 
an, unlike the brute, makes instinct a subor- 
dinate guide in the gratification of the animal 
propensities. He is continually committing dep- 
redations upon the laws of health, which render 
him as unhappy physically as violations of the 
moral law . to his happiness moral - 
ly. This is a case wherein the old maxim, that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, holds 
emphatically true. Were man ignorant as the 
dumb beast, his appetites would not be guided by 
a perverted intellect; or, were he learned in the 
science of health and life, the voice of conscience 
would make him responsible for his transgres- 
gions. As the matter now stands, we find a vast 
majority of mankind attributing their physical 
erings to anything rather than their own ig- 
norance and folly. Thus it will ever remain so 
long as parents and teachers deem it of more im- 
rtance that their children become more famil- 
lar with the volcanoes and rivers of the earth, 
than with the viscera and life-streams within 
their own bodies. But to return to the causes 
which produce the general debility of the vernal 
season. | 

The long cold winters of our Northern climate 
are anticipated by nearly all as fitting seasons 
for relaxation and social enjoyment. Few rely 
upon this season for pecuniary support. The 
faror quietly pockets the pay for his previous 

abor ; sends his children to school, and makes 
ready for the coming spring. The mechanic is 
content with smaller income, and has his long 
evenings for domestic intercourse and mental im- 
provement. The merchant examines his stock in 
trade,—balances his ledger, and hopes for a good 
“Spring bueiness.” 

Now man is a busy creature, and it is easy to 
perceive why winter is chosen as the time for 
amusement. There is not much else to attract 
his attention. Social visits, balle, and parties, are 
followed with even greater zeal than the plough, 
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the plane, or the sale of goods. No one questions 
the right to rich dinners, or late suppers; but dur- 
ing this “social season” it is downright vulgarity 
to talk of temperance, reasonable hours, and a 
healthful dress. To be candid, it is useless fb 
enumerate the terrible violations of nature’s law. 
When properly regulated, I do not by any meaps 
oppose the gratification of the social faculties; 
but as society now exists, a majority of people 
go on in this reckless manner, as though EN 
life were a game of chance, and he who risks the 
moet would be the greatest winner. 

The result of this course of dissipation is mob 
always immediately manifested. ouble may 
not follow these excesses so long as the bracing 
or tonic effect of cold weather continues; but when 
the cool, oxygenated at'noephere of winter abatee 
and the “thawing-out” of spring relaxes the sy 
tem, there is nothing to sustain the body against 
the upheaving of morbific humors which have been 
assiduously deposited by the past few months’ ca- 
reer. 

There is loss of appetite; biliousness ; univer 
eal weakness ; giddiness; sinking sensations; 
palpitation ; in a word, general debility. 

hese difficulties are not alone confined to the 
ranks of dissipation. All who labor less and eat 
more during the winter, sleep in small, ill-vent 
lated rooms, upon feather beds, hazard that goon 
health which, other things being equal, an op- 
ite course would ensure. a 

In the treatment of these difficulties, it is cus- 
tomary to use, first, cathartics, and then tonica 
It is a common domestic practice in some par 
of the country to have “strengthening beer” 
made from a large assortment of roota A 
stimulating diet is also resorted to; but actual 
experience proves these remedies worse tban 
useless. 

Cathartics, it is true, often relieve constipation 
and a torpid liver, but not without injury to the 
stomach, and the risk of entailing chronic diseaga. 
Better far do nothing, but wait for the system tt 
regulate itself. The vague iden is false, that wp 
must use drugs to restore the appetite. The 
body is already engorged with morbid matten. 
and the loss of appetite indicates an effort of 
the system to remove it. Shall we obstruct 


A more friendly treatment would be a di- 
ping sheet on rising in the morning, (temperatufp 
according to strength of the patient) and a cooling 
wet girdle about the abdomen during the day. 
Exercise freely in the open air, and let the ap 
tite take care of itself, so far as nursing is cob 
cerned, but, when hungry, eat temperately of 
coaree, unstimulating food. 


Marorstp, physician to the King of France, was 
so fond of administering medicine, that, seeing 
all the vials and pill-boxes of his patient com- 
pletely emptied, and ranged in order on the map; 
tle-piece, he said. Ah, sir, it gives me pleagufe 
to attend you—you deserve to be ill” 
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TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with 
Notes and Additicns, by Nicuotas T. Sorssy, M.D. 


[Continued from the May No.] 


CANCER OF THE NOSE. 


Ir the pituitary membrane is subject to attacks 
& inflam mation and ulceration, in consequence of 
the immoderate use of tobacco, why may not 
cancer, which is only an induration produced by 
the exhalation and sojourn of a concrete matter 
In the cells (or circulation) of our tissues proceed- 
lng from irritation, why could it not be, we say, 
developed in the nose, as well as in any other 
gan! 

When a cause so irritating as that of tobacco 
arte a long time upon the pituitary membrane, 
Wat must be the consequence 

There will be. we repeat it, an augmentation 
dl the vital activity of the part; ti. e blood will 
gcecumulate in a greater quantity in the vessels, 
the capillary vessels will me distended, ‘and 
the exhalents will permit a thick humor to es- 
Gape into the meshes of the tissue. If, then, we 
Gease to use tobacco, the flow of the humors may 
fbate and disappear; in the contrary case, the 
dbetruction will augment, and cause an increase 
M nutrition in the neighboring and an ex- 
halation of a fluid like the white of an egg, at 
the point where the irritation has been the most 

tive. This first stage of the affection can yet 
fe dinsipated, or the engorgement may remain 

tionary for some time, but persist thus until 
the nose, the or affected, becoming the seat 
df a particular function, its own life es its 
mature to assume all the attributes of a cancer. 

But replies one, if you establish the fact 
that the use of snuff develops cancers so easily, 
there will not be in a short time surgeons 
@nough to amputate all the noses affected with 
this Rightful isease | 

To such an exaggerated assertion, we must 
réply, that you have misunderstood us. Our in- 
tention is not to proclaim here that, because some 

rsons snuff, they will inevitably be destroyed | 

a cancer. We only say that, if this affection 
can overtake you at some period more or less re- 
mote of your existence, we cannot conceive why 
You will persist in exposing yourself so recklessly 
to such a danger, especially when it is so easy 
to shun it. 

If we had the leisure to exnmine the annals 
of Surgery, we could find thousands of cases that 
would go to corroborate our assertions ; but with- 
dat transcribing them here to convince you, just 
look at those old men who have spent their lives 

uffing enormous doses of tobacco, aud however 

ightly you examine their dirty and disgusting 
goses, if you do not find almost always, evident 
traces of cancers, at least, the germs of a great 


| 
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number of diteases, ready to devour the preciom 


organ of smell. 

"Besides, the long series òf disorders which 
snuff can give rise to, does not stop here; we 
have yet to give you an account of the ill effects 
that result from sneezing. . 


OF THE CONSEQUENOES OF THE GENERAL TROUBLE 
WHICH SNEEZING PRODUCES WHEN IT TAKES PLACH 


We have established above, that sneezing, 
whilst sweeping the nasal fossas of mucus, occa- 
sions also violent agitation of the whole animal 
machine. 

These concussions, indeed, become very hurtful 
to plethoric persons, and to those whose pulse is 
strong and full; in such cases sneezing has been 
known to determine ineous congestion of 
the head, convulsions, and even dangerous apo- 
plexies; also, grave hemorrhages, hernias, and 
abortions. 

We embrace this occasion to state that tlie 
proverb which ap rs 80 common to us, since it 
is rusty with old age: God bless you! when 
you sneeze, was invented by our ancestors, in 
consequence of the sudden death to which those 
are ex who sneeze too often. 

Add to these dangers, the numerous disorders 
which have been mentioned in the first part of 
this work, and tell us if tobacco, in powder or 
emoke, deserves all the honors that have been 
bestowed on it? Your conscience says no, if 
your mouth answers yes. If women know, ahs 
M. Merat, all the pleasures of which they de- 
prive themselves by using tobacco (and above all, 
of the horror which those who use it inspire in 
men,) of how soon it makes them appear old, of 
how it wrinkles their faces, and dilates their nos- 
trils, thickens their upper lips, and changes all 
their features, they never would use it. 


OF THE PIPE, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE. 


Despite the narrow limits of this work, we 
think it our duty to present, as of great import: 
ance, a brief sketch of the anatomy of the cavity 
into which tobacco enters, to make its irritating 
action felt. 

Besides, by initiating thus some of our readers 
into a knowledge of the first acts of digestion, 
we will be of much use to them. 


i 


| ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MOUTH. 
The mouth is situated between the jaws, be- 

' neath the nasal fossas, and in front of thé 
| pharynx; it forms an oval cavity to which we 
' distinguish six walls; directed horizontally, it 
presents :—Ist, the lips; 2d, the uvula; 8d, the 

| tonsils; 4th, the cheeks; 5th, the palate or supe 
| rior wall; 6th, the tongue, and the teeth. 
If to all these parts we add the bones of the 
lower jaw, some very powerful and moveable 
muscles, some blood-vessels, some nerves, some 
glands, some excretory ducts, and a mucous 
membrane lining the whole cavity, we shall have 
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named almost everything which concurs to form 
the mouth, which is constantly moistened by a 
peculiar kind of fluid, of which we shall soon 


speak. 
BENSE OF TASTE. 


The superior face of the tongue is the principal 
seat of taste. We capnot, nevertheless, deny 
that the lips, the gums, the membrane lining the 
vault of the palate, the teeth themselves, the 
uvula, the pharynx,.may be affeeted by the im- 
pression of some saveurs. It suffices, to show 
that the tongue is not the exclusive organ of 
taste, as many authors bave asserted, to refer to 
the cases seen by Haller, Roland, A. Paré, Louis 
de Jussien, etc., of the complete absence of this 
organ, without the perception of savors being 
diminished or even weakened. 

The immediate use of the sense of taste, is to 
givo us the perception of savors, from wherein 
results the propriety of knowing the quality of 
aliments. Placed as a-sentinel at the entrance 
of the digestive organs, this sense sees that no 
hurtful substance penetrates into their interior. 

Man would have perhaps, of all animals, the 
most delicate taste, if he did not early blunt its 
sensibility by strong drinks, spicy dishes, and es- 
pecially with tobacco! There are some who 
carry the abuse of the pipe, of the cigar, and of 
the quid to such an extent, that we are almost 
inclined to suspect them of having raised a large 
blister in their mouths, that cavity being so red 
and inflamed. 

We shall see further on, that that irritation 
continuing permanent, singularly constrains the 
functions and action of one of the most import- 
ant organs of life. 


OF MASTICATION. 


Few are ignorant that digestion is the function 
by the aid of which substances that are foreign 
to us are introduced into our bodies, and sub- 
mitted to the action of a particular class of or- 
gans, change conditions, and furnish a new com- 
pound, proper to our nourishment, and to our 
growth. e organs employed in mastication of 
alimente, are the lipe, the jaws, and the teeth 
with which they are armed, the muscles that 
move them, and those which form the walls of 
the mouth. This mechanical trituration is not 
the only change which aliments undergo in the 
mouth. Submitted to the action of the masticat- 
ing o 8, which overcomes the force of cohesion 
of their particles, they are at the same time sat- 
urated with the saliva. Indeed, this fluid, fur- 
nished by the parotid, maxillary, and sublingual 
glande, appears to be secreted for the principal 
purpose of being mixed with the aliments during 
the period of mastication, to penetrate, saturate, 
and prepare them to be more easily digested in 
the stomach, It is for this reason the saliva is 
poured into the mouth in the greatest abundance 
during mastication. No one can doubt that the 
saliva is likewise the first agent of digestion ; it 
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is also of the greatest importance to chew the 
food well. 

When the mouth is in a state of repose, that 
is to say, hot chewing, the «aliva, that is fu» 
nished by the molar, buccal, palatine, and lingual 
glands, etc., instead of being poured into thp 
mouth in great abundance, is only secreted By 
degrees in small quantities; it comes out of a 
great many canals at once, which renders it m 

roper to perform the functions it is destined 
ll which consist in lubricating the different parts 
of the mouth, to maintain its different or in 
a state of suppleness and freshness which is ne- 
cessary to them, and to preserve their sensibility 
by preventing them from becoming too dry. We 
say, in fact, it is by the means of the saliva thas 
savory bodies make an impression upon tha 
organ of taste. Thus, without alluding to smol» 
ers, persons who have their tongues and palates 
1 as often happens in the morning to tho 
who sleep with their mouths open, lose the se 
of taste for the moment. It remains then 
show that no animal fluid is more salutary than 
the saliva: this fluid purges when swallowed in 
the morning fasting ; it facilitates the digestion 
and assimilation of feod; when it is wanting, db 
gestion becomes difficult; besides, those who ars 
in the habit of spitting too much, have weak 
stomachs, are pale, without appetite, and thelr 
stomachs are ordinarily contracted. The father 
of medicine said that great spitters are mela 
choly, or soon become so. Our own observation 
and experience teach us that almost all great 
tobacco consumers are hypochondriacs, taciturn, 
and sometimes of great versatility of spirits. 

In giving the history of the diseases of smob 
ers further ou, we will point out summarily all 
the disorders arising from a too great loss of saliya. 


OF TOBACCO CONSIDERED AS A MASTICATORY 


Masticatories in medicine, are the remedies 
which are chewed to excite the secretion of th 
saliva. This definition, which is that of the book, 
is faulty in two respects. Firstly, because, wp 
do not chew all the masticatories : for exam ph, 
the smoke of tobacco, which smokers take 115 
their mouths, produces a secretion of saliva wi 
out chewing. Secondly, do the masticatories prp- 
voke only a secretion of saliva? They Pod 
the same effect upon the mucous membrane, and 
excite the exhalation of the mucus which lubr+ 
cates the buccal portion of the system. W 
think, like M. Merat, a better definition of them 
to be, substances which augment tbe salivaty 
and mucous flux of the mouth. The action of th 
masticatories appears to be entirely due pod 
excitation which they produce upon the 
and the mucous membrane we have mentioned. 
That excitement may proceed from a mele 
stimulation to inflammation; we accordingly 
vide the masticatories into many classes, accord 
ing to their degree of force, viz. : 

Ist. The Mechanical Masticatories: thus a BY 
of wax, of wood, &c. rolled in the mouth, po- 
vokes a more abundant flow of these fluids. 
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by their tonic and exciting qualities. 

3d. And, lastly, the Acrid Mastieatories : these 
ate those which authors designate as acting es- 
pecially upon the salivary glands; their exciti 
Action can proceed to the extent to irritate an 
inflame the parts with which they come in con- 
tact, especially, if they are continued too long, or 
if the quantity employed is too great. 

Tobacco is ranked under this class of mastica- 
tories. i 

There are three ways of smoking tobacco: 
Ist. In cigars; 2d. In cigarettes ; 3d. In the pipe, 
that is to say, tobacco burned alone, tobacco en- 
veloped in a combustible substance, which burns 
with it, and that consumed in an incombustible 
cup. 


INACTIVITY OF THE LIVER, 
BY DR. CARL LORENZ- 


Tuis organ, so important in fulfilling the rounds 
with the functions of the other organs of the or- 
ghnism, has very sonoJ Dg and painful effects 
upon the system, if impeded in its action. A case 

this nature the reader will find by perusing the 
certificate of Mrs. Sarah Miles, residing at Ohesh- 
ire, Conn. :— 

“Ido hereby certify that about five years ago, 
I was taken very sick with a complaint affecting 
the top of my head with a severe pricking sensa- 
tion, followed by great prostration of strength and 
8 derangement of the various functions of 

e body. The best physicians of the allopathic 
shool, to the number of ten consecutively, for a 
period of four years, were employed, and their 
advice and remedies strictly adhered to, without 
giving me any relief. My case became hopeless 
by the swelling of my lower extremities, which 
confined me to my rooin, and much of the time 


ta 
me dying. My case was pronounced and aban- 
doned by my physicians as incurable. 

Having heard of many remarkable cures effect- 
då by the use of water as poced by the water- 
cure physicians, I was advised to place myself 
under the charge and advice of Dr. Carl Lorenz, 
ga Water-Cure Establishment, at Southington, 

nn. I accordingly did so in the month of Jan- 
wary, 1847. I must acknowledge I had no faith 
whatever in the water-cure remedy, but my friends 
ed this còurse as my only hope of recovery. 

o less than four weeks time, following his pre- |; 
efription, I found great relief and began to recov- 
&, and at the of three months, I was fully | 
restored to good health, and have continued so to 
the present time. I am able to attend to my 
household affairs, and occasionally to walk three | 
& four miles without fatigue. My age is 86 | 
7e Those ten ph posed my di | 

Those ten physicians su my disease to 
have been in the brain, and accordi 17 applied 
their remedies to my head, neck, ant shoulders, 
awell as many internally. Cupping, blistering, 


* 


ond. The Aromatic Masticatories: these act 
my bed; and on one occasion my friends thought 
ed 
| 


— ED 
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and setons were most of the time made use of, 
without accomplishing anything but pain, misery, 
and great inconvenience. 

“ Dr. Lorenz at once discovered the seat of the 
disease, and showed evidently that my former 
physicians had mistaken the symptoms, as ex- 
perienced on the top of the head for the disease 
which was in reality seated in the liver, and as 
such, was treated by him in the manner above 
described. 

J reside in the town of Chesbire, Conn. 

Oct. 21, 1848. “ Saran MILES.” 

When calling to consult me, on examination, I 
found that the patient enjoyed good health previ- 
ously to her complaint, as described above, with 
the exception of some bilious attack once or twice 
a year, with loss of appetite and strength, dullness 
of the head, and stupidity, but that after a copi- 
ous discharge of diarrhœa these symptoms al- 
ways subsided again entirely. Naturally 
sessed of an active mind and body, the patient 
ever-exerted her energies on frequent occasions, 
and so much weakened, the system had not 
strength enough, when taken sick, to relieve or 
master as formerly, by a discharge of diarrhea, 
the complaints as described by her in the certifi- 
cate, which in fact were nothing but symptoms 
of “the bilious attack,” she was subjected to. 
Over-exertion brought on an exhaustion, and in 
consequence of it, inactivity-of the liver, so that 
no discharge of diarrhcea could take place, to re- 
lieve the system. The attending physicians, in 
mistaking the place and nature of disease, ren- 
dered her case a very painful, and, as was 
thought by some of her friends and relations, a 
hopeless one. In perceiving the cause. of her 
complaints, and finding a constitution (although 
dull, feeble, and sluggish, by derangement of ‘the 
various functions of the body, and suffering ex- 
ceedingly from severe pain on the top of the 
head, —a sensation like gnawing of eomething on 
the brain, or at times like pricking of needles,)}— 
strong ade to undergo by degrees a vigorous 
treatment, I did not hesitate in giving my prog- 
nosis, to pronounce her case not a hopeless one, 
and that health could be establish again by 
following my advice and directions strictly 
steadily. The reply she made was, that every 
one of the former physicians had told her so, 
but none had kept his word. Her trust was 
shaken in consequence, but nevertheless I com- 
menced treatment in good faith. 

To prepare the system for a stimulating and en- 
ogei treatment, the patient received several cold 
ablutions during the day, followed with rubbing 
by the hand of the waiter, and immediately after 
the ablutions was ordered to take a walk in the 
fresh air. Her diet consisted of farinaceous food, 
with a glass of milk at breakfast and four tum- 
blers of cold water during the day. Then she 
took wet sheet fomentations, with subsequently a 
cold half bath, two cold ablutions, and a foot bath 
before going to bed. As sbe gained mora 
str and was enabled to take more exercise, 
she took, instead of the ablution in the forenoon, 
a cold half bath for half an hour, followed with 
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brisk rubbing. In the fourth week of the treat- 


| 


ment a crisis took place, with sickness at the 


stomach, violent vomiting of a fetid, slimy, dark- 
colored matter, and diarrhea. After these symp- 
toms had abated the patient found herself very 
much relieved, full appetite and strength return- 
ed, the dullness of the head and the pricking 
sensation on the top of the head subsided. wholly, 


and again the confident expectation of the full 
which I derive 


recovery of her health was restored. 


The same treatment was continued, with an 


addition of the douche in the afternoon for five 
minutes, drinking of cold water from eight to 
twelve tumblers, and taking animal food at din- 
ner-time. 
occurred, exhibiting the same symptoms as the 
first, but more violent, and wit 
an itching, scabby, and tetter-like appearance on 
the hands and feet. 


In the twelfth week, another crisis | 


an eruption of 


The swelling of the lower 


extremities subsided in a great measure, gradually | 


with the disappearance of the eruption, but was 
not wholly gone when the patient left. 


She con- 


' week’s duration, and then woul 


a 

Early in September last, I was attacked with 
fever and ague, which exhibited all the usual 
symptoms of severe cases. I shook every other 
day. The disease came on in spells of about a 
leave me for a 
couple of weeks, until some exposure or impru- 
dence would bring ona relapse. I did not adopt 
any very efficient mode of treatment, though I 
sometimes * up in a wet sheet, (from 
great relief,) and sometimes 

took quinine, at the advice of a highly esteemed 
medical friend. Some of the physicians pro- 


nounced my liver out of order, and advised a 


course of calomel, to which I was not willing to 
submit. My health continued to decline, until 


about Christmas, when I was confined to my 


| 


sidered herself as well and happy as she was in 
former days, before taken sick. When leaving 
the institute, L was told by her: You have kept | 


your word.” 


CASES IN HOME-PRACTICE. 


BY B—, OF VIRGINIA. 


t 
I nave great faith in the Water-Cure. It 


seems to me to be founded on the soundest phys- 
iological principles, and to be sustained by an 


irresistible array of well-established facts. Though 


ver 
a practice, I have tried several experiments 
with it, with the most signal success. With your 
permission, I will detail a few of them. 

My son, aged ten years, scalded his foot so 
severely, that, on removing the stocking, the skin 
came off in flakes. I immediately immersed his 
foot in a basin of cold water, and kept it there, 
frequently renewing the water, from early in the 
morning until late at night, when I wrapped it 
in a large wet cloth. He slept soundly all night, 
walked about the house the next day, and the 
day after, was racing through the yard with the 
young negroes, 

The same boy, some time after this, was taken 
with spells of vomiting early in the morning, 
and threw up at first most profusely. He con- 
tinued for an hour or more to vomit, at intervals 
of about ten minutes, and his stomach was so 
irritable that he could retain nothing upon it. 
Instead of sending for a physician, I consulted 
one of my Water-Cure books, which advised fre- 
quent sips of cold water; these I gave him, and 
applied a wet cloth to the region of the stomach ; 
the vomiting continued for several hours, but 
with diminished violence, until, late in the even- 
ing, it entirely ceased. The patient eat nothing 
that day, slept soundly at night, was free from 
disease the next morning, though very much 
prostrated, and in two or three days was quite 


well again. 


imperfectly acquainted with its principles | 


bed with the worst attack I had ever had: I was 
so weak I could scarcely stand up; I was reduced 
almost to an anatomy; my skin was so yellow, 
that some of my medical friends thought I had 
the jaundice ; my pulse, after the chill had nearly 
taken the life out of me, was about 150 a minute; 
my thirst was unquenchable; my skin as dry as 
ashes, and my head ached intolerably. In this 
situation, getting worse every day, and seeing no 


i prospect of recovery, I got almost desperate, 


if 
| 


and determined on try ing some energetic remedy, 


let it kill or cure. I ordered a linen sheet, dipped 


in cold spring water, to be brought to me. I 


wrapped it around my body (then in a high state 
of fever), and had halfa dozen blankets spread 
over me, and tucked around me, In less than 
ten minutes I felt better; a fine perspiration 
began to moisten my skin; in half an hour I was 
bathed in sweat, which seemed to stream from 
every pore of my body; the fever was soon sub- 
dued; my headache ceased, and I felt as calm 
and happy as a sleeping infant. After remain- 
ing about an hour in the sheet, I gradually re- 
moved the blankets, and cooled off I slept well 
all night, had a good appetite in the morning, 
recovered rapidly, and by the exercise of a little 
prudence, am now happily restored to the enjoy- 
ment of my usual health. 


Hosprrat CHARGES IN Cattrornta.—The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of hospital charges in Cali- 
fornia, being a bill sent to a gentleman in Balti- 
more, for payment, for services rendered to his 
deceased brother: 

Mr. ——, 

To Sacramento Hospital, Dr. 
To 36 days hospital attendance, from 
October 2, to Nov. 7,(7 days at $25 


and 29 days at $20,) 8755 00 
Washing and laying out his body, 16 00 
Matress and blankets spoiled in do. 20 00 
Coffin, (and sending to get it made) 60 00 
Paid for digging his grave in a storm, 20 00 
Paid for carriage at funeral, 4 00 
Assistance for man at funeral, 5 00 

$880 00 


Sacramento Hospital, Sutter’s Fort, Noy. 24, 1849. 
Attest, Charles H. Cragin, M.D. 


Digitized by Google 
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ee Oe Se ONE G 
ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF THE FINE ARTS.* 
(Continued from the April No.] 


A, Occipito frontalis. 

B, Levator auris, er Attollens aurem. 

©, Concha, 

D, Orbicularis palpebrarum. 

E, Compressor naris. 

F. Zygomaticus major. 

G. Levator labii superioris alæque nasi. 
H. Zygomaticus minor. 

I, Levator anguli oris. 


K, Masseter. 
A k, Buccinator. 
TS L, Depressor anguli oris. 


M, Sterno-cleido Mastoideus. 

O, Depressor labii inferioris. 

P, Orbicularis oris. 

Q, Temporalis. 

R, Splenius. 

S, Trapezius, eeu Cucullaris, 

T, Sterno-hyoideus. E 
a, Helix. 

6, Anti-helix. 

c, Concha. 


- 


— ee 


* From the London Hand-Book of Anatomy, for the use of Students of the 
Fine Arts, with additions, e., by the American Editor, The entire work will 
appear in subsequent numbers of the present volume of the WArrx-Cunx 

OURNAL. 


Pia ve 1X.—Mvuscuies or THE Hxap anp NECE. 8 


A. Oocrrrro Fronratis—Arises from the occipital tuberosity ; the tendon is expanded over the 
superior part of the cranium, and is inserted into the teguments of the forehead and eyebrows. 
Use—To move the skin, and raise the eyebrows. 

B. ATTOLLENS AUREN, or LxVvaron auRis—Arises from the tendon of the occipitis; and is inserted 
into the upper part of the ear, which is connected with the head. The action of this muscle is 
scarcely perceivable. 

D. Orsicutanis PaLpesrakumM—eurrounds the eyelids on the edge of the orbit; and is fixed to the 
transverse suture which crosses the nose from the corner of the eye. Use—shuts the eyelids. 

F. LxvAron AxduII OkIs— Arises from the hollow of the superior maxillary bone, and is inserted 
into the corner of the mouth. Use—to raise the corner of the mouth. 

G. Levaror LARII SUPERIORIS ALÆQUE nasi—Arises by two heads; one from the lower edge of 
the orbit, the other from the nasal process of the superior maxilla; and is inserted into the upper 
lip, and the outer part of the wing of the nose. Use—To raise the upper lip, and dilate the nostrila. 

H. ZyGoMATIcUS MAJOR AND MINOR—Arise from the os male, near the zygomatic suture ; and are 
inserted into the angle of the mouth and the orbicularis oris. Use—To raise the corners of the 
mouth, and to draw it outward. 

K. Massxræn—Arises from the higher part of the upper jaw, and is inserted into the lower part 
of the under-jaw. Use—tTo raise the jaw, and draw it obliquely outward. 

L. Depresson Anovit On1s—Ariees from the under part of the lower-jaw, at the side of the chin; 

and is inserted into the angle of the mouth. Use—To depress the corner of the mouth. 
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M. Masrorprvs—Arises, by two distinct origins, from the sternum and part of the clavicle, and is 
inserted into the mastoid process. Use—To turn the head to one side, and bend it forward. 


O. Derresson Lap INTERIORISs— Arises from the inferior 
runs obliquely upward; and is inserted into half the edge o 


under-lip. 


558 of the . next the chin; 
the under · lip. Use — To depress the 


P. OnbicvuLAnIis Onis— Formed by the insertion of the fibres of other muscles, and constitutes the 
Principal part ef the lips; it is inserted into its fellow, at the angles of the mouth. Use—To shut 


the mouth. 


R. SPLENEUS, or Sptenri—Arises from the three lower vertebra of the neck, and the five upper 


ones of the back; and is inserted above the mastoid process. 


and sideways. 


Use—To move the head backward 


T. Sterno-nyoiprus—Arises from the sternum, the clavicle, and the cartilage of the first rib; - 
and is inserted into the base of the os hyoides (a prominence in the fore-part of the neck, situated 


behind and nearly upon a level with the base of the lower-jaw). 


Paysicat Benzrir or Sunpay.—The Sabbath is 
a special present to the working-man, and one of 
its chief objects is to prolong his life, and pre- 
serve efficient his working tone. In the vital 
system it acts like a compensation pond; it re- 
plenishes the spirits, the elasticity and vigor, 
which the last six days have drained away, and 
supplies the force which is to fill the six days 
succeeding; and in the economy of existence, it 
answers the same purpose as, in the economy of 
income, is answered by a saving’s bank. e 
frugal man who puts aside a pound to-day, and 
another pound next month, and who ina quiet 
way is always putting by his stated pound from 
time to time, when he grows old and frail, gets 
pot only the same pounds back again, but a good 
many more besides. And the conscientious man 
who husbands one day of existence every week 
—who, instead of allowing the Sabbath to be 
trampled on and torn in the hurry and scramble 
of life, treasures it devotedly up. The Saving's 
Bank of human existence is the weekly Sab- 
bath. Worth British Review. 


Srrrrixo.— Rev. Mr. Beecher of New York, 
we are glad to see, has taken up the cudgels 
against the odious practice of spit, spit, spitting 
everywhere, which is so rife in this country 
among smokers, chewers, and snuff-takers. We 
Americans have often provoked the sarcasm of 
foreigners by this practice, and, spit as we may 
at the representations of traveling cockneys and 
cosmopolitan old women, it must be owned that 
we are notoriously the most salivating nation on 
the globe. Whether the corporeal juices are 
more abundant in the Yankees than in other 
people, we know not; but, at any rate, the pee 
tice is a most filthy and disgusting one, and we 
wonder that gentlemen who are scrupulously 
neat and cleanly in other respects, should addict 
themselves to it. It is hopeless, however, to 
look fora reformation while the vile Virginia 
weed retains its despotism over the nation. By 
the way, we are sick of hearing so much gaseous 
declamation about woman’s influence, when, with 
all her charms, she cannot rescue man from the 
witchery of tobacco. Think of a man’s pretend- 
ing to luve his wife, who compels her, whenever 
she would riss him, to bring her chaste, pouting 


Wse—To depress the os hyoides. 


tact with what by courtesy is called the mouth of 
a man, but which, in reality, is nothing better 
7 a damp tobacco-box! Faugh!— Yankee 


A PRxxouRNON.— Mr. Michael Jones, living 
about 2 miles east of Clearspring, Maryland, has 
three children, the youngest about 8 years old, 
sick, with very strange symptoms. They appear 
well when awake, except a dull aching of the 
head and in the region of the liver. As soon as 
they get asleep, they start up, and although 
their eyes remain perfectly closed, they appear 
to have the use of the organs of vision, as they 
run around chairs, £c, in order to try to get out 
of the house. While in the somnambulic state, 
they laugh immoderately and say that they 
see pretty little pige, dogs, men, &c. They re- 
quire constant watching. 

What is passing strange is, that at 15 minutes 
past 8 O clock in the evening, they become easy, 
and if they do not go to sleep, they lay awake in 
a quiet and relieved state. If kept awake until 
after that time, no unnatural symptoms present 
themselves. Although their eyes be tightly 
bandaged, they can see to walk around an ob- 
ject on the floor, &c. 

Who can give us the pathology of this disease ? 
There is but slight fever. The pulse is full, but 
not more frequent than in good health. 


SALT ON THE Sipk-waALK—The Royal College 
of Chemistry have declared the practice of re- 
moving ice from the side-walke, by ge salt 
thereon, highly detrimental to health. They say 
it brings the immediate temperature down to 
eeveral degrees below zero, anal that the moisture 
left by it is of such a description that boots and 
shoes will retain it several days. 


Viratirreor Eces.—Those who have eggs of 
a particular kind, says the Worcester Spy, the 
vitality of which they wish to preserve till they 
have u chance to set them, should place them in 
a place of moderate temperature, neither very 
warm nor cold, exclude them from the air and 
light, and turn them every day. In this way 
the vitality may be preserved for several 


lips, “like two young rose-leaves torn,” in con- || weeks. 


® 
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A New VOLUME oF THE WaTER-CuRE JOURNAL 
will be commenced on the First oF JuLy, 1850. It 
is now a good time for our friends to make up clubs 
of old and new subscribers, and send in for volume 
Ten (X.). May we not hope to renew the agreeable 
acquaintance of our present EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS, and form MANY NEW ONES? We leave 
this entirely in the hands of our friends. We shall 
put our best foot forward, and endeavor to make 
the WATER-CURR JOURNAL an INDISPENSABLE 
„monthly FamiLy VIsTrron,“ adapted to the wants 
of EVERYBODY. Frienps, what say you? shall wo 
hear from you A0AIN ! 


— 


TUNB JUMBLE. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


PREPARATION For Summer.—We told yon, rea- 
sonable reader, on the approach of the last winter, 
when the demons of raging toothache, wrenching 
rheumatism, and racking colds reveled among the 
winds, that tho life element within was our best pro- 
tection against ungenial elements without. We 
now assure you the same philosophy, like all true 
philosophy, is as true in summer as in winter. A 
healthy bodily condition will defend us from the 
maladies incident to relaxing heat, as well as from 
those common to constringing cold. 

In general terms, all diseases of all seasons are but 
evidences of a transgression of the law ; and all true 
remedial measures must contemplate a return to the 
law—the law of our being. This may seem like one- 
idoasim to those who have no ideas of their own. It 
is most truc that one prevalent idea does or should 
ran through the whole hydropathic system, and regu- 
lato all its appliances; the idea that life and health 
with us mortals are dependent on our own good be- 
havior, not upon the machinations of imaginary 
spirits or goblins, nor upon any supernal or infernal 
influence or machinery out of the order of nature. 

Our contemporaries or competitors of other schools 
may think they havd a more comprehensive system. 
It may be too comprehensive,—comprchending as 
many superstitions, barbarisms, and fallacies of a 
darker age, as facts of modern science. They have 
any quantity of fragmentary ideas promiscuously 
jumbled together, without any plan, or system, or 
recognized principle. Hence in theory no two agree, 
and in practice they all differ. They bave counted 
up about a thousand diseases, and are continually 
siding to the list. They have discovered and in- 
vented about a thousand drug-medicamentums, and 
are constantly seeking for new ones, so that disease, 
drugs, and death go along, hand in hand, as they ever 
have gone, and ever will go, solong as drug-poisons 
are misnamed medicines. The ‘‘ regulars” are per- 
petually bringing out specifics for the most prevalent 
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maladies, securing a run down the throats of JJ). ae ey ie in- 
valid community by virtue of their great scientific 
reputation, then, when confidence begins to wane, 
changing them for new ones, or a now edition of old 
ones, thus keeping the ignorant, thoughtless, kindly- 
superstitious and easily-believing multitude doctored, 
drugged, poisoned, befooled, humbugged, and bam- 
boozled from generation to generation. But we are 
diverging. 

One of the most ourious illustrations of thé doctrine 
that all extremes meet,” is the fact that all phy- 
sicians, regular, irregular, or defective, and all schools 
of medicine, chartered or unauthorized, pretend that 
their system is only calculated to aid and assist 
nature,” thus virtually confessing that nature is the 
physician. Yet, how strangely the universal theory 
is diversified and contemned in practice! ‘The 
living organism is marred and scarred externally, 
poisoned through and through internally, its vital 
fluid drained off, and its natural energies quelled by 
narcotics, all to assist nature. Rank stupidity ¢ 
Does nature know of any such work? Whero are 
her instruments or provisions for such a *“‘ healing 
art!” Who assists nature 1 Do you, Mr. Cod-liver 
Oil ? you, Dr. Calomel ? you, Professors Arsenio and 
Antimony ? you, Sir Prassio Acid ? or you, Leech, 
Blister & Co. 1 Nature only knows you all as Ish- 
maclites. Nature resists the assaults of morbific 
causes; you step in and silence her efforts, and this 
you call assisting her! The writer has swallowed 
such nonsense long enough, and the accompanying 
poisons rather too long. But wo are digressing 
again. 

A cold and backward spring may be succeeded by 
a hot and scorching summer. Whether it is or 
not, choleras, apoplexies, dysenteries, sun-strokes, 
etc., will more or less prevail. Who will be their 
victims ? All, EVERY ong, Will be taken from the 
ranks of those whose habits of life are contrary to 
the system we teach. Mark this, and tell us next 
fall whether we are true prophets. Keep your bodies 
as temples of purity, and pestilences will not harm 
you. Yet thousands of men, women, and children, 
now in apparently robust health, will dic the ensuing 
summer. Ignorance, error, imprudence or mal- 
medical advice, will many times prov ail. Soon after 
the advent of cholera among us in May of last year, 
our book-wise Allopathic Medical Counsel to the 
Board of Health of the City of New York issued a 
pronunciamento advising the people to use more con- 
centrated food, a greater proportion of animal food, 
to wear flannel next the skin, and check the first 
symptoms of looseness in the bowels by constipating 
medicines. We have abundant evidence that many 
lost their lives—some physicians, too—by following 
this official but most unfortunate advice. Every 
part and particle of it is exactly wrong. Had we a 
thousand lives, they would be all trusted with un- 
doubting confidence to the opposite management. 
We repeat what has often been intiwated in this 
journal before, that less animal food, a free use of 
good fruits and vegetables, unconemtrated farina- 
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ceous food, the absence of flannel, but frequent cold 
bathing of the skin, and the careful avoidance of all 
kinds of constipating medicines, aro the true cholera 
proventives Should any of our readers get sick, let 
them remember that nature’s remedies are water, 
air, food, sleep, exercise, temperature, eto. If these 
fail, poisons cannot cure. 


Tux Oxp-Scuoot Mepicat Journats.—If that 
patient man who once lived in the land of Uz, was 
obliged to read all the old-school periodicals, we 
opine his patience would become exhausted sooner 
than by the infliction of sore boils, During the last 
month they have been overburdened with prosy 
addresses from Professors of Colleges and Presidents 
af County Societies, nearly all of which run into the 
same all-pervading theme—‘‘tho revelations of the 
medical profession to the public,” and the awful 
ravages of quackery. We would like to sec any man, 
of ordinary common sense and education, take up 
any one he can lay his hands on, read all its theory 
and practice attentively through, and then have him 
tell us how much wiser he isfor hislabor. He could 
daly say, Confusion take the whole, J can’t under- 
stand anything about it.“ Reader, when you cannot 
understand what an author is writing about, you 
may reasonably presume he does not know himself. 
We are willing the same test should be applied to 
Water-Cure writers. If what they say seems wholly 
unintelligible, you may rightly suspect their words 
are not based on any very clear ideas It is not be- 
cause allopaths are not learned, or talented, or 
rational, or sensible men, that their writings are 
generally incomprehensible. It is because their 
whole system is unphilosophical, and hence of neces- 
sity unintelligible alike to them and you. Here isa 
fair specimen from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of May Sth. The article we quote from 
is denominated ‘‘ A Dissertation on Colic.” 
the writer comes to the treatmont, ho thus lets 
himself out :”— 


„Let us inquire, then, what are the leading 
indications which are to be fulfilled, in the treatment 
af colic? I answer, to relieve the pean and restore 
the regular peristaltio action of the bowels. This 
done, our ends are attained, and our patient is placed 
in a state of convalescence. ,Tho first remedy which 
I propose, where the urgency of the symptoms and 
the general health will warrant it, is bloodletting. 
General bloodletting will do much to relax the 
spasm, determine to the surface, and anticipate the 
inflammatory stage which is liable to ensue. French 
writers, however, seem very partial to leeches, which 
they apply freely to the verge of the anus, and from 
which much good is anticipated. I cannot speak 
from any experience upon this point, but it seems to 
me that the lancet is worth more than a regiment of 
these animals; and certainly its use is more agreeable 
than the confincment of perhaps twenty lecches to the 
anus of a patient, tossing to and fro with the colic. 
If phlobotomy be practicable, the effect, and not the 
quantity of blood drawn, is a consideration of para- 
mount mapori anos: Partial, if not complete syn- 
cope, should be the result of the operation. A cold 
akin and small pulse would not, per sr, present any 
objection to its performance. Generally, however, 
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Ido not consider bloodletting indispensable in the 
treatment of the disease under consideration. 

* We have in opium itself, almost the sine non 
of treatment for this malady. I should prefer it to 
any other, and indeed all others, if the line of demar- 
cation was drawn. Yet it must be dealt out in no 
stinted, stingy doses, but with a liberality equal to 
the emergency of the case with which we have to do. 
It will not answer to prescribe it with the impres- 
sion that, in a few moments, we are going to throw 
in somethirg else to help it along ; for if we give it 
anything like a fair chance, it will help itself. In a 
severe case, for the first dose, I should never give less 
than three ins, or more than five, supposing tho 
patient an adult. Smaller doses should follow this 
every half hour, or thereabout, until full and com- 
plete relief has been obtained.” 


Who can decide when a doctor disagrees with 
himself? The first remedy he proposes is certainly 
general bloodletting ; and in the next paragraph he 
certainly tells us it is generally unnecessary, and that 
opium is alone the all-sufficient remedy! In theoris- 
ing on the nature of flatulent colic, the writer does 
his own trade equal and exact justico, in the follow- 
ing outburst of real eloquence and sound philos- 
ophy :— 

Consequent upon an impaired state of the stom- 
ach itself, is the partial fermentation of our food and 
the elimination of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbonic acid gas, which serve still further to do- 
ee the normal condition of tho digestive organs. 
And although we may boast of the knowledge of 
some things, of which our ancestors were ignorant, 
still the truth requires us to acknowledge, that we 
are altogether more inflated, and that there is a good 


deal of gas about us, our pretensions to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 


We agree cordially with our brother Medicus as to 
the quantity df gas eliminated in the profession, and 
our only wonder is that many of its membors do not 
go off in the shape of balloons. 

Hir DrakAsk.— The affection so called consists in 
a chronic inflammation of the membranes of the hip- 
joint. Under the ordinary treatment it terminates 
in death, or a shorténing of the limb with a stiffened 
joint—usually the former. There is good ground for 
the supposition that many fatal or unfortunate ter- 
minations of this disease are owing to the treatment 
adopted in its early stages. The following case is 
instructive. A few weeks ago, a little boy in this 
city was complaining of weakness and pain in one of 
the legs, especially at night. It frequently troubled 
him so as to destroy the night’s rest. Still he was 
able to be about all day. There were no outward 
manifestations of disease about the hip or spine. 
Many of our city doctors were consulted. A distin- 
guished Homeeopathist pronounced it a hip disease 
of the worst character. A celebrated Allopath also 
said sage sayings about the case. He could not ex- 
actly make up his mind what the case was, but pro- 
posed, as one experimental test, a course of blisters 
for several weeks. This plan he rather thought 
would ultimately determine the point, whether it was 
or was not a hip disease. Luckily for the child, the 
experiment was declined, the parents preferring to 
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remain in blissful ignorance rather than maim the 
child’s hip just to ascertain whether anything ailed 
it or not! The case was then put under hydropathic 
management, general ablutions, hulf-baths, and wet 
bandages, being the principal processes. In about a 
month all the doubtful and alarming symptoms dis- 
appeared. Query— If this little patient had been 
put upon a écientific course of blisters outside, and 
mineral poisons inside, would he ever have seen a 
well day thereafter ? 


Watrr-Curine Derots.—The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, in speaking of Water-Cure 
places, which it well calls water-curing depots, re- 
marks of those at Northampton, Mass.: There are 
now three of these water-hospitals inthat town. At 
the present ratio of increase, Northampton will soon 
be in a state of perfect liquefaction.” Right, neigh- 
bor, we hope it will be sufficiently liqueficd to wash 
all the apothecary stuff out of the blood and bones 
of the inhabitants. As allopathy was going on until 
overtaken by the hHydropathio flood, there was dan- 
ger that tho people would all turn into a state of 
petrifaction. 

InuncTION IN ScARLEKT Frver.— We always 
thought the Baconian philosophy was founded on 
inductive reasoning ; but we now perceive, from some 
new light afforded us by an allopathic journal, that 
it is only a process of inunctive greasing. Our illu- 
mination comes in this wise. A. Harvey Lindsly, 
M.D., of Washington, D. C., communicates to one 
of the standard medical periodicals a plan of treat- 
ing scarlet fever, which has the honor to have been 
originated by Dr. Schneeman, physician to the King 
of Hanover. Surely, if a King’s physician has con- 
descended to get it up, it must be a sure cure for 
anything, not excepting the King’s Evil itself. The 
plan, Dr. L. assures us, is philosophical and ration- 
al.” Dr. L. says :— 

Its modus operandi will be seen at a glance, and 
will commend itself to every discriminating payee ma, 
forevery one, I tbink, will admit that the chiet weight 
of this disease falls upon the skin; and of course 
whatever tends to restore the deranged functions of 
this important par of the body, will contribute most 
materially to alleviate all the symptoms. Tho em- 
W of this remedy of course will not prevent 

he uec of such other means as experience sanctions 
and each particular case calls for, as laxatives, febri- 
fuges, app ications to the throat, internal and exter- 
nal, &c. 

The treatment, as described by Dr. S., the Han- 
over King’s Physician—we guess he is a great pork- 
eater—is as follows :— 

From the first day of the illness, and as soon as 
wo are certain of its nature, the patient must be rub- 
bed morning and evening over the whole body with 
a piece of bacon, in such a manner that, with the 
exception of the head, a covering of fat is everywhere 
applied. In order to make this rubbing- in somewhat 
easier, it is best to take a piece of bacon the size of 
the hand, choosing a part still armed with the rind, 
that we may have a firm grasp. On the soft side of 
this piece slits are to be made, in order to allow the 
oozing out of the fat. The rubbing must be thor- 
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oughly performed, and not too quickly, in order that 
the skin may be regularly saturated with the fat.“ 

Is not this practice baconian? Now, doctors, fill 
up your saddle-bags; cod-liver oil on one side for 
everything in general, and fat bacon on the other, 
for scarlet fever in particular. It is our bonest con- 
viction, that if you simplify your practice down to 
these inside and outside unetions, your patients will 
be the better for it. Then look at the beautiful the- 
ory as given by both doctors—Lindsly, of Amerjca, 
and Schneeman, the King of Hanover’s Physician. 
The King’s Physician reasons thus :— 

„The advantages are—1. The improbability, we 
might almost say the impossibility, of the patient 
getting cold, while the skin is thus covered with fat— 
a point in no disease more important than here.“ 

So the great point, in scarlet fever, is not to free 
the body of morbid matter, but to keep the patient 
from catching cold! And for this purpose he must 
be buried in grease! Wouldn’t simple cerate, good 
fresh butter, sweet cream, olive oil, beef tallow, or 
some cleaner grease, do just as well as the oil of 
swine? But the American eulogist of baconian 
therapice has a different theory of the greasing 
process. He thinks the ‘‘ weight” of scarlet fever 
“ falls upon the skin,” so, to diminish the force of the 
blow, he would interpose a covering of smoked and 
salted hog’s oil. One thing, however, is to be par- 
ticularly noted as touching this grand discovery. Dr. 
L. tells us to give laxatives, febrifuges, &c. &c., just 
the same as though the bacon was not used. Verily, 
thou art smart, O commentator, on the King of Han- 
over’s Physician’s most marvelous skill! 


Tue Pustic Heattu Biti.—In a recent act of the 
Legislature, the powers formerly vested in the Board 
of Health, in this city, havo been transferred to the 
Mayor and Common Conncil. Many severe and 
stringent pains and penalties are provided in the act 
against landing infected cargoes and sickly immi- 
grants without due quarantine preparations These 
are all well as far as they go; but how futile, how 
impotent, do they compare with such a health enact- 
ment as the people really necd! It is very well, sure- 
ly, to do. even a little toward checking in a small 
degree the spread of diseases which occasionally 
visit us. But how vastly more politic, as well as 
philanthropic, would it be to make due provision 
against worse sourcos of disease, more malignant 
pestilences, which are always in our midst? Why, 
City Fathers, expend all your energies in arresting 
small evils, comparatively, and permit great death- 
dealing nuisances to go on unmolested ? Look at the 
distilleries, cow-stables, hog-pens, slaughter-houses, 
and other air-poisoning establishments! Sce the 
dark, damp, sunless alleys, the hot, suffocating attic 
apartments, the dismal, smoky cellars, the under 
ground corners of old rotting buildings, where mis- 
erable men, women, and children are huddled to- 
gether, mouldering in their own foul secretions, and 
tainting the surrounding atmosphere with virulent 
miasma! There, Boards of Health, is work for you. 
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There are constant, never-ceasing sources of pesti- 
lence, worse than any which comes to us from the 
plague-infected East. Cannot some pains and pen- 
alties be brought to bear upon those soulless land- 
lords who let such tenements because they can put 
money in their purses?’ By attending to this sana- 
tary, as well as Christian duty, you can save many 
more lives than by the most rigid enforcement of all 
the powers given you by the late act. If you so 
please, you may attend to both. 

Disrasep Meat anp MiLk.—We especially com- 
mend the subject-matter of the following extract from 
me pf our city papers to the consideration of the 
new Board of Health. The poor and ignorant who 
mainly suffer from this worse than piratical traffic, 
have a special claim to be protected against the acts 
A the infamous wretches who fatten by their ruin, 
for the special reason that they are powerless of 
themselves :— ; 

Perhaps the imbibers of the swill and still-fed 


Orange County milk are not aware that the misera- 


ble, bloated beasts who farnish that rum-rotten liquid 
are at the close of their unfortunate existence con- 
verted into prime country beef.’ Persons who 
purchase meat from the itinerant hucksters should 
make inquiry where the delicious substance was 
produced, for we can tell those who think they 
cheat the regular tax and rent-paying butcher out 
of a penny upon a pound of beef or veal, that they 
get an article that, did they know where it came 
from, they would not feed a dog with. It isa 
frightful fact that hundreds of poor working-men, 
who are obliged to live at cheap boarding-houses, 
are plied with the flesh of animals that have been 
fattened upon still slops, bloated with the dregs 
af rum in order to force a greater yield of milk, 
and when brought to the healthy condition of a 
Five Point loafer, killed, and trafficked as prime 
untry beef. 

‘* It is no wonder that there is so much sickness and 
death among the poorer class of our population. It 
isno wonder that people are afflicted with scrofulas 
and humors, diseases of the blood and the skin, when 
they are fed upon the tainted and poisoned flesh of 
diseased kino. 

„There should be some health-protecting authority 
to inspect the beef and veal that is huckstered about 
the streets, and sold in little stalls about the city. 
The health of the community should not bo reck- 
lessly trifled with. The warm season is just 
dawning upon us, and the diseases incident to a 
change of atmosphere will soon be among us. 
Shall we anticipate cholera and fevers by allowing 
unprincipled hucksters to distribute disease and 
death about the city - disensed meat and diseased 
milk? If the public authorities know anything, 
they know that the hucksters do all that we have 
intimated. Are they afraid to do their duty? Wo 
shall turn to this subject again, and give some 
‘items’ that will make the flesh of the cheap beef- 
eaters crawl.” 
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A OASE IN MIDWIFERY. 
BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 


Waite the cholera was committing its fearful rav- 
ages in the city of Brooklyn during the summer of 
1849, a worthy and intelligent lady, the wife of a sea 
captain, was preparing to leave for the country, 
whither I was to go with her to attend her looked- 
for case of childbirth. Monday, tho 9th day of July, 
she was busy packing trunks and preparing to move, 
and probably overworked. At all events, she did not 
feel well, and experienced pains similar to those of 
labor, all day Tuesday. I remained in the house 
over night, but in the morning the patient was better. 
Still there occurred at times periodical pains, and I 
told the patient that jf they were true and natural 
pains of labor, a bath would accelerate and make 
them worse; or if they were false pains, and such as 
did not indicate the near approach of labor, the bath 
would cure or render them less. They were, how- 
ever, increased. 

At 8 o'clock in the evening labor came to a close 
the result being a fine, healthy, female child. One 
hour after, namely, at nine o’clock, the patient feel- 
ing rested, was helped into a sitting bath-tub, and 
well washed, for some minutes, over the whole surface. 
The water was fresh and cool from the cistern. As 
may be imagined, tho paticnt felt incomparably more 
comfortable after a good cleansing in this manner, 
and a degree of refreshment, that can be conceived 
of only by those who have had the practical illustra- 
tion of it in their own persons, was experienced. A 
plenty of wet linen towels were placed over the abdo- 
men and genitals, and by these means the patient 
was enabled to pass, on the whole, a very good night. 

She had, she informed me, always suffered intoler- 
able anguish for days after the birth of her other 
children, five or six in number, I believe. Even with 
the first — (a thing very uncommon)—she had expo- 
rienced most severe torture. It was, therefore, a 
great objeot at this time to do everything possible to 
prevent the after- pains. Toward morning, as she be- 
gan to grow more warm, the pa ins came on in a slight 
degree. 

At half past six, the 12th, (the first morning after 
the birth), the patient was again thoroughly washed 
from head to foot in the hip-tub. After this a large 
linen sheet, the whole being wet, and folded in the 
form of a very large girdle, (large enough to cover 
the whole trunk of the body,) wasemployed. It was 
wrapped round from end to end, its object being to 
act asa great and moderately cooling, and necessa- 
rily soothing fomentation, to the body, to keep off 
inflammation and subdue pain. The weather 
being most excessively sultry and hot, only one dry 
sheet was placed over her as a covering. She was 
to remain in this condition so long as the wet sheet 
did not become uncomfortable or too warm. At 10 
the same forenoon, after having slept a good nap, a 
second ablution was practiced. 

She now took a trifle of nourishment in the form 
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of oatmeal gruel, the first since the birth of the child. 


The two whole days previous likewise, she had not: 


eaten in all the amount of half a common meal. This 
three days’ abstinence proved a most valuable means 
in warding off fever and pain. Nor did it materially 
impair the strength. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the 12th, the 
patient again took a good bath, fresh from the cis- 
tern. She slept considerably both forenoon and af- 
ternoon, and suffered positively no more pain. She 
sat up in her rocking-chair to rest herself in the after- 
noon and evening, at which time still another bath 
was to be repeated ; but fecling so comfortable and 
sleeping withal, she concluded to omit it. 

The next morning (the 13th), the patient sat up 
and took her breakfast, namely, a small pieco of sim- 
ple brown bread toast. 

Thus she went on, bathing and using the fomenta- 
tions freely each and every day, and very soon regain- 
ed her full strength. Indeed, she was not at any time 
eo weak as to prevent her walking. She always, 
after the first night, appeared happy, cheerful, and 
smiling. She now had no pains whatever, while 
always before, in childbed, sho had suffered great?) 
for many days after the birth. 

The peculiarities of this case are the following: 

1. The patient bathed during the whole period of 
pregnancy, daily, by means of that invaluable appli- 
cation, the dripping or rubbing-wet shect. 

2. She wore, of her own accord, the wet compress 
over the stomach the whole time of pregnancy, night 
and day—a means which seemed most effectually to 
prevent heartburn, nausea, and a host of stomach 
difficulties, to which she had on previous like occa- 
sions been subject. 

3. The very abstemious diet subsisted on. She ate 
much of the time little else than brown bread and 
water, and this in small quantity. 

4. The extreme heat of the weather. 

5. The fact that epidemic cholera was raging most 
fearfully at the time, in the same neighborhood. 

6. The great amount of treatment that was prac- 
ticed. 

7. The freedom from all after-pains, to which the 
patient had on all previous like occasions been sub- 
ject. . 

8. The great rapidity with which she resumed her 
full strength. 

Let those who would imitate a treatment of this 
kind, be sure of the principles on which they act. 
Experience alone is the great teacher in these things. 
The timid and inexperienced must be content to 
practice in a less heroic mode. 

Thus have I sketched, hastily, a single case from 
my note-book. I would that I could raise my voice 
long and loud on a subject of so much importance as 
the one here presented. I have written, as is too 
often the case with me, after the hour of midnight, 
and when I must rise again cre the morning sun, to 
commence anew my daily toil. May the principles 
of Water-Treatment, and of Hygiene generally, con- 
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tinue to be spread through the mediam of the Wa- 
TER-CuRE JouRNAL till every family shall know the 
truth. 


ALLOPATHY OCONFESSEDLY EMPIRIOAL. 
BY . S. HOU GHTON, M.D. 


In the May No. of the Journal, I presented a few of 
the reasons why Hyproratuy should not be tabooed 
on the half-uttered charge of ‘ empiricism,” as it too 
often is,—especially through tho agency of ignorant 
or interested assailants. I now propose to carry 
the war into Africa: — not, however, in my own 
name only, for I design to prove by the testimony of 
some of the most distinguished members of the med- 
ical profession that Allopathy (or the routine prac- 
tice purgued by the great majority of the Allopathio 
physicians) is itself empirical, and consequently ob- 
noxious to the self-same charge on which it would 
convict all rival schools. The first witness I shall 
call to the stand is Dr. Paris. Says this eminent 
physician, “ The file of every apothecary would fur- 
nish a volume of instances where the ingredients of 
the prescription wero fighting together in the dark.“ 
Dr. James Johnson says: I declare it to be my 
most conscientious opinion that, if there were not a 
single physician, or surgeon, or apothecary, or man- 
midwife, or chemist, or druggist, or drug in the 
world, there would be less mortality amongst man- 
kind than there is now.“ Dr. Billing says: I vis- 
ited the different schools of medicine, and the stu- 
dents of each hinted, if they did not assert, that the 
other sects killed their patients.” Franks says: 
Thousands are slaughtered in the quiet sick-room.” 
Reid says: More infantile subjects are perhaps 
diurnally destroyed by the mortar and pestle than 
in the ancient Bethlehem fell victims in one day to 
the IIerodian massacre.“ Speaking of the plague, 
Dr. Madden says: In all our cases we did as other 
practitioners did—we continued to bleed, and the 
patients continued to die.“ And who does not re- 
member Sir Astley Cooper’s famous declaration that 
€‘ the science of medicine was founded on conjecture, 
and improved by murder?” Dr. Brown said that he 
“wasted more than twenty years in learning, teach- 
ing, and diligently scrutinizing every part of medi- 
cine.” Str William Knighton said: Medicine 
seems one of those ill-fated arts whose improvement 
bears no proportion to its antiquity.” Gregory de- 
clared that medical doctrines are littlo better than 
stark, staring absurdities.” Abernethy said: There 
has been a great increase of medical men of late 
years, but, upon my life, diseases have increased in 
proportion.” Baillie declared that he had np 
faith whatever in medicine.” We are also told that 
“ Locke, Smollett, and Goldsmith (all three physi- 
cians) beld their art in contempt ;” and also that 
“ Sir James Mackintosh was not the only man who 
left the profession of physic in disgust; Crabbe, 
Davy, Lord Langdale, and hundreds of others, (we 
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are also assured), ‘Shave done the same.” And 
gain: The ancients,” (says Dr. Dickson, of Lon- 
Gon), ‘‘endeavored to elevato physic to the dignity 
df a science, but failed. The moderns, with more 
success, have endeavored to reduco it to the level of 
a trade.” 

Once more: says the celebrated French physiolo- 
gist, Magendie: It is not a little remarkable that, 
at a period when the positive is sought in every quar- 
ter, the study of a science so important to humanity 

t medicine, should be almost the only one charac- 
terized by uncertainty and chance. * * The end 
E all our efforts should be to study the causes of dis- 
ease, and not their effects, as has long been done. 
e * The physician mixes, combines, and jumbles 
tagether vegetable, mineral, and gnimal substances, 
and administers them, right or wrong, without con- 
sidering fora moment the cause of the disease, and 
without a single clear idea as to his conduet. 
J hesitate not to declare, no matter how sorely I 
aball wound our vanity, that so great is our ignor- 
ance of the real nature of the physiological disorders 
called diseases, that it would perhaps be better to do 
nothing and resign the complaint we are called to 
treat to the resources of nature, than to act as we 
are frequently compelled to do, without knowing the 
why or wherefore of our conduct, and at the obvious 
risk of hastening the end of our patient.“ And now 
to quote a prominent physician of our own country: 
With regard to the ravages of that horrible poison, 
GALOMEL, Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, a 
fèw years ago, thus addressed his class: Gentlemen, 
H you could see what I almost daily see in my pri- 
xate practice in this city, persons from tho South, 
fn the very last stages of wretched existence, ema- 
Gated to a skeleton, with both tables of the skull 
almost completely perforated in many places, the 
nose half gone, with rotten jaws, ulcerated throats, 
breaths more pestiferous, more intolerable than poi- 
agnous upas, limbs racked with the pains of the In- 
quisition, minds as imbecile as the puling babe’s, a 
gricvous burden to themselves, and a disgusting spec- 
tasle to others, you would exclaim, as I have often 
done, O! the lamentable want of science that dic- 
tates the use of that noxious drug, CALOMEL, in tho 
Southern States!’ Gentlemen, it is a disgraceful 
reproach to the profession of medicine—it is guack- 
ery,—horrid, unwarranted, murderous quackery. 
What merit do gentlemen of the South flatter them- 
aplves they possess by being able to salivate a patient? 
Cannot the veriest fool in Christendom salivate— 
give calomel? But I will ask another question: 
Who can stop its career at will, after it“ has takon 
the reins in its own DESTRUCTIVE AND UNGOVERNABLE 
HANDS? He who, for an ordinary cause, resigns the 
fate of his patient to mercury, is a vile enemy to the 
sick ; and if he is tolerably popular, will, in one 
successful season, have paved the way for the busi- 
ness of a life ; for he has enough to do ever afterward 
to stop the .merourial breach of the constitutions of 
his dilapidated patients. He has thrown himself in 
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fearful proximity to death, and has now to fight him 
at arm’s-length, as long as the patient maintains a 
miscrable existence.” l 

So much for ‘‘ the regular practice of medicine“ 
so much for the peculiar mode of medical treatment 
which has clicited the enthusiastic admiration of our 
worthy and intelligent Sanatory Committee!“ 
Censured—nay, oven vilified—by its own chosen fa- 
vorites, Modern Allopathy, (for it is not the same 
thing as the regular practice“ of the ancient phy- 
sicians) - Modern Allopathy, I say, stands before us 
CONFESSEDLY guilty of the very offences charged 
against her rival schools. Some of her votaries are 
even declared to practice “horrid, unwarranted, 
murderous quackery !” 

But there is no need of my pursuing any farther 
this particular topic; todo so now,—to go on, at 
this stage of my argument, with a more thorough 
exposure of the wretched pretensions of tho ‘‘ routine 
doctors, would savor of downright cruelty to a 
beaten foe. 

I have only, in conclusion of this branch of my 
debe to remind my readers that the strong and 
witlpring language I have quoted, proceeds from the 
highest authorities in medicine. It affords me no 
pleasure to repeat these sweeping denunciations, for 
I yield to no man in my warm admiration for all that 
is lofty, generous, and good, in the medical profession. 
I should be no friend to humanity and to truth were 
I remiss in acknowledging my own indebtedness to 
the burning and shining lights” in medicine—to 
their profound study, and able demonstration of tho 
intricate and complicated symptoms of disenses - to 
the heroic daring and unflinching devotion which 
they have ever displayed in the exercise of their no- 
ble and God-like calling. It is not against practi- 
tioners of this class that my argument is aimed, or 
that the biting invectives of Abernethy and Paris, 
Billing and Reid, Magendie, Chapman, and Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, wero especially leveled. Were the pro- 
fession composed of such minds as theirs, I should 
not now be engaged in dofending Hydropathy from 
the gross and insulting charge of empiricism. 

No 8, West Eleventh Street, New York. 


OHILDBIRTH.—THREE CASES FROM MY NOTE. 
BOOK. 


I.—A CONTRAST. 


Mrs. S., a young lady of twenty, camo to New 
York to be confined (with her first-born) under my 
care; but, while making a short stay in the country, 
a few miles from the city, took fright suddenly and 
was prematurely delivercd. As she had no water- 
cure physician near at hand, she followed the prompt- 
ings of her own judgment, and the suggestions of an 
invalid friend, in making preparations for her trial. 
When she saw that she was actually in labor, clysters 
ed 


* Vide May number of the Journal. 
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of tepid water were administered, a cold bath given, 
and a large wet bandage adjusted about tho abdomen. 
Shortly before the birth of the child, an allopathic 
physician, 70 years of age, was called in, who 
chanced to have just left another ‘‘ midwifery 
case, which he had conducted regularly, accord- 
ing to the usual routine,—that is, he had, before 
taking leave, strictly enjoined upon his patient to 
keep her bed for an indefinite period, and not to pre- 
sume to stir from it, for the first nine days, on any 
consideration whatever. Well, in obedience to the 
summons, he came into the water-lady’s chamber, 
weary and almost exhausted by the August heat. 
He immediately shut down the open windows and 
looked about for his patient. She happened to come 
in at this moment, at a side door, from a second cold 
bath, enveloped in her wet linen bandage and a cool 
shect. As soon as he had ascertained the exact posi- 
tion of affairs at this juncture, ho cried out in amaze- 
ment: A cold bath! cold, wet cloths! What 
does all this mean?” The lady explained that she 
only required his surgical aid; that her belief in the 
water-cure was so strong that she intended to try it 
in her own case, notwithstanding she could not get 
hor water-cure physician from the city in season ; and 
she concluded by assuring the old gentleman that, in 
any event, so far as the use of WATER was concerned, 
the risk was not his. Too weary to contend long 
with a patient under such circumstances, the old gen- 
tleman contented himself with being very cross and 
dignified. His duty was soon over, (notwithstanding 
his prejudice against the wet cloths!) and he left his 
patient, as he supposed, a fixture in her bed, like the 
other one. On calling the next morning, the doctor 
was informed that his patient was taking a bath. 
Of course, remonstrances were too late! The next 
morning he returned, and, while waiting in the par- 
lor for a summons from the sick chamber, in walked 
Mrs. S., with her child in her arms! The old gen- 
tleman was once more greatly startled, and carnestly 
remonstrated against this new piece of ‘‘ impru- 
dence.” In return, he was assured by his patient 
that she was perfectly well! Tho doctor did not call 
again, after this; though he learned but little from 
the example, for his other lady patient came from 
her chamber, a month afterward, pale, weak, and 
languid, like the great majority of American mothers 
Who follow the treatment of Dr. ROUTINE.” 
1I.—FLOODING. 

The hydropathic is the only safe mode of treatment 
for femalos predisposed to uterine hemorrhage. To 
be sure, WATER is used by the regular doctors, in 
order to stop flooding, but gonerally as a last resort, 
and in such a shocking way, that half its good effect 
is lost. For instance, they recommend pouring a 
steady stream of water from a great height, etc.,— 
all of which is very barbarous. The sitz bath, in- 
jections, etc., are far better and more agrceable to the 
feelings of the patient. The following is a case in 
point: A lady of this city had at different times 
nearly bled to death, and, when about to be confined, 
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last spring, saw her only chance for life in the water- 
treatment. She followed water-cure habits during 
her pregnancy; bore a large boy safely, and was abe 
to be up in three or four days after her confinement. 
This lady required more treatment than is usual, 
losing, as she always did, upon any exciting causa, 
great quantities of blood. A cold sitz bath was 
taken, sometimes as often as once every two hours 
for a week after confincment, and one general bath 
every morning during this critical period. When 
asleep at night, she was bandaged in wet linen. For 
a woman of naturally frail health, she is now a won 
derful specimen of the power of water to strengthen 
those who are predisposed to disease. 


IJI.—-FAINTING DURING LABOR. 


Mrs. C, a lady of sedentary habits and slight 
frame, was treated with WATER, at her first confine- 
ment, under my care. Being a literary lady, and 
accustomed to study and writing during her preg 
nancy, just as she had been doing for years, she wag 
very poorly prepared for her trial. Besides all thi 
hor frame was very imperfeotly developed from want 
of exercise while growing. Her first pains seemed 
to exhaust her, and many bad symptoms appeared, 
which made me feel that I had incurred a hard strug- 
gle and fearful responsibility. She was refreshed 
often with a sponge bath and frequent slight batha 
which always revived her and gave her now couragp. 
We sevoral times put her into the bath when either 
insonsible or in a fainting-fit: the water always 
strengthened her and prepared her to bear her next 
pains with renewed courage. At the time of deliver% 
she was again exhausted and apparently lifeless, bus 
still, as before, the tepid bath restored her, and with 
the aid of the necessary applications, she was made 
quite as comfortable as though she had not had sb 
many weaknesses to contend with. This lady | 
recovered her strength after confinement all the mom 
rapidly for her numerous baths, and was out in threp 
days. The treatment after confinement was a general 
bath every morning, a sitz bath at noon and night, 
and the constant use of the wet bandage. The tem- 
perature of the water employed was carefully gradu 
ated to suit the symptoms and pulse of the patient, as 
is necessary in all cases. 


No. 51, Tenth St., N. Y. M. L. & 


PRACTIOE IN WATER-OURE. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


In my writings thus far, I have spoken of the 
Water-Cure theoretically, and of its results generally. 
Those who have read my Position Defined,“ my 
‘¢ Progress of the Water-Cure,”’ in preceding numer 
bers of the Journal, and especially my pamphlet 
entitled, An Introduction to the Water-Cure,” may 
take an interest in reading some of the results of my 
practice, taken from a ease-book, which, though kep 
but for a brief period, may yet bo instructive to the 
student and the amateur. 
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In writing out my cases, I shall begin at the begin- 
ning, and give a few in each article, with such re- 
marks as they may suggest; and though it may be 
hard for a man to see his own errors, and still harder 
to confess them, I shall endeavor to do both. I shall 
toll the truth ”’—I shall try to tell the whole 
truth —oertainly, I may reasonably expect to be 
able to tell nothing but the truth.” As cases will 
accur in which the names of patients could not be 
given with propriety, I shall give none. To the 
bundred thousand readers of the Journal, allowing 
that each copy is handed round, as such a work 
anght to be, the names would be of little significance; 
and a man who would manufacture a case, could 
easily invent a name. 

CASE I.—TYPHOID CONGESTIVE FEVER. 

Mr. ——, aged 40, has been troubled with dyspep- 
sia of long standing, spinal disease, and some urinary 
difficulties. He bas taken incredible quantities of 
Medicine, and tried every system, and almost every 
mode of quackery. Allopathy, Homceopathy, Chrono- 
Thermalism, and Thomsonianism, have each had 
their turn; and he has spent hundreds of dollars in 
nostrums. Even the Water-Cure, his last resort, 
produced but a slow, and almost imperceptible im- 
provement ; and after a trial of some months, he was 
induced to change again; to eat a full and stimulat- 
ing dict, and to submit to the application of caustic. 
This course produced a violent attack of fever, 
beginning with a heavy chill, pains in the back and 
head, a high fever, and a drenching perspiration ; 
having the appearance of a violent attack of fever 
and ague. 

I saw the patient in the sweating stage, after his 
gocond access; and the first thing I did was to give 
him a dripping sheet bath, to check the ‘perspiration. 
i then took him home. His pulse was 120, with a 
violent headache. Usually, packing in the wet shect 
will cool the fever and check congestion, but in this 
case it was not sufficient. The dripping sheet was 
tried, but proved but a temporary relief. I found 
fhat the congestion of the brain was becoming a 
dangerous symptom, as it was accompanied with 
great nervous irritation. The whole room seemed 
full of spectral visions, some terrible, but must of 
them grotesque. The headache was also dis- 
tressing, and the fever was assuming a typhoid 
character. 

Now here was s case in which an allopathic doc- 
tor would have bled, and leeched, and purged, and 
ghaved the head, and blistered—n case to last a 
month, with a pretty doubtful issue. I knew what 
the paticut had gone through, and what kind of a 
constitution I had to work upon. I saw the insuffi- 
Giency of the usual remedies, and the necessity of 
meeting the case by some course that should not task 
the power of the paticnt, while it relieved the worst 
gymptom of his disease. I therefore drew a bath of 
about ninety degrees, set him in it, and commenced 
rubbing his body and limbs, while I wet his head 
with cold water. After having actively rubbed him in 


this way for about half an hour, I poured a pail of 
cold water over him, rubbed him dry, and put him 
in bed. The change was wonderful. His pulse was 
less than a hundred, with a more natural feeling,— 
his countenance was more cheerful, the pain in his 
head was gone. When it returned again, I repeated 
the application, with the same: success. Gradually 
the visions faded out, his pulse went down to the 
natural standard, and with a pack and sitz bath 
daily, and constant bandaging, all his febrile symp- 
toms disappeared in six days. 

At first I gave him nothing but water, then for two 
or three days he eat only grapes, to which were after- 
ward added toasted wheat-meal bread, as his appe- 
tite increased. At the end of the week this man was 
in better health, I think, than he has enjoyed for 
years. 

The point I note especially in this case is the 
magical efficacy of the tepid rubbing bath, in reliev- 
ing congestive fevers. Cold applications do well in 
many cases, but in others, they are contra-indi- 
cated, and in such, this seems to me the best treat- 
ment. 

CASE II. —8CROFULOUS OPHTHALMIA. 

A girl, 10 years old, of a very scrofulous family, 
was brought to me with both eyes terribly inflamed, 
conjunctiva injected, and lids ulcerated. The in- 
flammation, with small ulcers, extended to some dis- 
tance around the eyes, and there was an abscess on 
the top of the head. In a system full of this poison, 
after a winter of close, heated rooms, bad diet, and 
inattention to cleanliness, the first warm weather of 
the spring had excited an action, which had probably 
been determined to the oyes and head by the activity 
of her mind, and a habit of reading. I ought to 
mention that since the death of one of the children of 
this family of a scrofulous affection, the father has 
become interested in the Water-Cure, and has caused 
the boys to be bathed. The result is that they are 
quite healthy, while the girls, who have not had 
this advantage, are much less so. But now, when 
one of them was so deplorably affected, the mother 
brought her to me, and has since followed my direo- 
tions faithfully. 

I explained to the mother, that this affection of the 
eyes and head was but a development or determina- 
tion of a constitutional disease, and that no local 
treatment could be of much benefit; that it was now 
a good time to eradicate the disease, and begin to 
build up a healthy system for her child. I directed, 
therefore, that she should be thoroughly bathed 
every morning, packed in a wet sheet in mid fore- 
noon, and wear a wet bandage around her waist ; he? 
cyes to be bathed during the day, and covered with 
a wet compress at night; that her diet should be of 
the purest and simplest character, excluding flesh 
and grease ; that she should be in a pure air, night 
and day ; and that she should take as much exercise 
as possibie in the open air. 

Under this course of treatment her eyes became 
well,—the ulcerations healed, her skin became clear 
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and bright, and her wholo appearance changed for 
the better. This child, though deeply tainted with 
sorofula, will, if faithfully cared for, be restored to 
entire health. The Water-Cure certainly eradicates 
this terrible disease, and it is, I believe, the only 
remedy. The allopathic ‘‘ remedies,” arsenic, cor- 
rosive sublimate, otc., are scarcely less frightful than 
the disease. 
CASE 11I.—MENORRHAGIA. 

Miss ——, aged 18, of a delicate constitution, and 
excitable temperament, has never been quite regular 
in her monthly periods, with a tendency to hemor- 
rhage, often profuse, and sometimes long-continued. 
She had taken much water-cure treatment, and, 
with this exception, enjoyed almost perfect health. 
I was consulted, about the middle of March, in rela- 
tion to an obstinate flooding, which was increased 
with apy exercise and excitement, and which had 
produced much debility, prostration, and mental 
anxiety. 

Commonly a few packs, to restore the equilibrium 
of the circulation, and the moderate use of the cold 
sitz bath, and vagina syringe, in such cases, are suffi- 
cient; but in this case, these ordinary maans had 
failed, and more efficient ones were demanded. The 
lovely patient wag losing strength daily, and becom- 
ing hopeless of recovery. Under these circumstances, 
I looked about for extraordinary means of relief. 
How useless seemed all the medicines and appliances 
of Allopathy! Could I bleed, when tho life-blood of 
the patient was wasting away hour by hour? Could 
I rely upon stypties or mechanical obstructions ? For 
the want of a more radical method, I might have re- 
sorted to these; but the resources of Water-Cure 
prevented any such neceasity. 

The young lady, I found, was of very active hab- 
its. She walked much, and rapidly. She was ac- 
customed to gymnastic exercises, and would run very 
quickly up and down several flights of stairs. All 
this had greatly assisted her general development ; 
but such violent efforts increased her local difficulty, 
a determination of the blood to the pelvis being 
kept up by the action of the psoas magnus, iliacus 
internus, and other powerful muscles of this region. 
I therefore prescribed absolute quiet, especially of 
this part of the body. I gave hor a very simple, un- 
exciting, and spare, though nutritious diet. J order- 
ed her to be packed in the wet sheet once a day, to 
restore the equilibrium of the circulation, a sitz bath 
of about 56° five or six times a day, and tho use of 
the large vagina syringe, as often as every hour, with 
water cooled to the freezing point, and occasional 
enemas of cold wator, but of a higher temperature. 
A few days of this thorough treatment met the case, 
and an alternation of the wet sheet, with the douche, 
completed the cure. In two weeks the difficulty had 
entirely ceased, and the patient recovered her strength 
rapidly, and gradually resumed her accustomed ex- 
ercises. 

As women are more subject to disense than men, 
and suffer deplorably from such as are peculiar to 
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their sex, the Water-Cure, which seems to be the 
only cure for these affections, is their especial bless- 


‘ing. There are thousands, resigned to protracted 


and intense sufferings, and given up hopelessly to 
die, who might be relieved by tho Water-Cure, if 
they could emancipate themselves from thcir own 
prejudices, and the terrible thraldom of tho ‘‘ family 
physician.” I speak advisedly. I would not indulgp 
in any unnecessary severity, but I havo reason to 
know that at this moment the fear of offending the 
regular medical adviser” is the only obstacle (b 
tho recovery of health in a great number of casee. 
There sre physicians who have the candor - 
admit the peculiar adaptation of the Water-Cum 
to this class of disenses, and who advise their 


| patients to try it; but doctors so intelligent and dis- 
interested are few and far between. Far the greater 


portion denounce the treatment, and frighten weak 
and nervous patients with stories of its danger; so 
that it is only the fortunate few, the brave, and the 
adventurous, who are reaping its benefits. Happily, 
the light is becoming so intense, that none will much 
longer shut their eyes to it. 

I have made but little progress in my cases, but I 
prefer to record them fully, and to give the bearings 
of every case. As it chances, the three I have 
given relate to threo important classes of disease, 
in which the Water-Cure achieves signal triumphs; 
but as I go on, it will be seen that cases of a 
very different nature are not the less benefited 
by a system which, being founded in nature, is 
adapted to every want of the human constitution, 
in all its conditions, and in every stage of its develop- 
ment. 


New York, 87 West Twenty-second Street. 


APPLIOABILITY OF THE WATER-CURE IN 
AOUTE DISEASES. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 


THE more we practice the Water-Cure in tute 
diseases, the more we become enamored of its ap- 
plicability, and the more apparent becomes the 
cause of our allopathic brethren’s reluctance to enter 
into the Hydropathio reform. 

The fact is, we can scarcely get an opportunity to 
visit a patient in any of the common diseases incf- 
dental to childhood more than two or three times, 
as a general thing, before the danger will be over, 
and the patients’ friends perfectly competent to man- 
age them, not only the few remaining days of con- 
valescence, but through the whole course of the nen 
attack. As brother Nichols well remarked in your 
last number: A patient cured is a patient lost ;” 
for they generally stay cured, and if not so fortunafe 
as to livo in obedience to the laws of hydropathy, 
they are taken down” again: the mother and friends 
know just how to manage them this time, from the 
beginning. Now this being the case, it is very easy 
to see why the faculty“ do not more readily em- 
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brace the Water-Cure doctrine. They know very 
well that even a very large practice would soon ‘‘ run 
out,“ if they should stop drugging ! 

Now they have only to give one dose of medi- 
cine”’ to ensure at least the necessity of a dozen more, 
and often the simple obstruction, which the recupera- 
tive power, if ‘‘let alone serenely,” or gently and 
properly managed, would have passed off with a day’s 
uneasiness, is forced to result ina long fit of sick- 
ness, and the friends are very anxious to have the 
doctor call often and see how the medicine oper- 
ates.” Aye, the doctor himself, if he knows the na- 
ture of the terrible tools he’s at work with, will be 
quite as anxious to see them safe out of the system 
again. One half of thom, probably, don’t know or 
realize what potent poisoning they are about—the 
incredible amount of chronic disease they are entail- 
ing upon their patients, the loss of tone, tho loss of 
limbs, the loss of life. Those who do know, it seems 
to me, must have very elastic consciences. 

Only think of a man’s taking arsenic till he's blue, 
for a humor caused by living in false conditions, 
while he is allowed still to live on in the same way! 
Or, of a poor delicate female, made to take calomel 
into the system till every tooth in her head is loosen- 
eå and forever after diseased—as well as the whole 
- system, for the removal of an obstruction in the liver, 
caused by over-eating, and want of cleanliness ! 

And yet these things are done every day, and the 
“faculty” think we are unjust and severe upon them, 
when we caution the too credulous public to beware 
af these doings. But their days are numbered: with 
almost unprecedented rapidity the great doctrine of 
Hydropathy is spreading far and wide over all the 
length and breadth of the land, asthe ‘‘ regulars” 
begin to be aware ; and many of them, who are ever 
ready to trim their sails to the popular breeze, are 
beginning gradually to come into the new dispen- 
sation.” One of these, in Cambridgeport, who was 
the loudest in his ridicule, when the doctrine was 
first promulgated there, has lately carried a patient 
through a fit of sickness,” without any medicine; 
not from choice, however, but because the parents of 
his patient knew cold water, and would not submit 
to any nonsense. 

Many of the allopathic brethren, I am happy to 
ssy, are gradually becoming converts to the truth, 
as it is in IIydropathy, having had tho manliness 
and honesty to search the Scriptures written on the 
sabject, and to prove to themselves, by actual experi- 
ment, that these things are so.” 

As things are now going on, a very great change 
must be effected in the medical world: not more than 
ane third of the: number of physicians will be re- 
quired in a few years more that is now, and apothe- 
cary shops, with their ignis fatuus blue-lighta, 
will be like angels’ visits, few and far between.“ 

Even now so extensively does the idea prevail that 
drugs are injurious, the apothecary’s business, hith- 
erto so profitable, has become scarcely worth follow- 
ing—aye, one half of them in Boston, in our opinion, 


would have to shut up shop, were it not for the sale 
of cigars, soda—‘* smashed” with brandy, it may be 
fancy articles, &c. - 

Tho applicability of water in acute diseases” is 
never inore apparent than when medicines have been 
previously used. We were called the other day to 
visit a child in a neighboring town, whom the doctor 
of the village had been puking” and dosing for the 
croup, and the more he ‘‘ cured it” the more it didn’t 
get any better. It was not croup, by the way, but 


a slight bronchitis, which, when I arrived, was in a 


„fair way” to be anything bad. A wet sheet put 
it into a new world”? immediately. Stopping the 
terrible spasms, and quieting it—as it always does 
into a beautiful slumber, the next day it was—the 
treatment being kept up—almost entirely well. 

Oh! that we could but make every mother in the 
land realize the immense superiority of the Water- 
Cure over all others, in the management of children 
especially. 

What can there be so abhorrent to a sensitive 
mind, as the idea of forcing nauseous drugs and poi- 
sonous medicines down the reluctant throats of tender 
babes, and innocent little children? To think that 
our own hands must be mado instrumental in under- 
mining the constitutions of those precious ones, to 
save whom from unnecessary pain we would almost 
content ourselves to die. But it is necessary to 
save their lives,“ the doctor says, and so down it 
must go! Stop, woman, wait before you make the 
“ sacrifice,” and see if God will not send a goat 
out of the thicket ;” if he don’t, throw the poisonous 
powder into the fire, out of harm’s way, and try 
what virtue thore is in cold water. We tell you not 
to do this—God requires not that you should do 
this terrible, irremediable evil, that some uncertain 
good may come. No, no, tis contrary to all tho re- 
quirements of his laws, abhorrent to his very nature. 
Surely, what so afflicts you, must be hateful to Him 
whose watchful care of the humble sparrow manifests 
his love—He who delights not even in the death of 
the wicked. 

At any rate, ye fond but inconsiderate mothers, 
lot me beg of you to ponder well, before you consent 
to poison the life-springs of the darling for whom you 
so severely have suffered, let me assure you there is 
no need of tt in any case. ; 

Many years has it been mine to minister unto the 
wants of diseased humanity, and during that time 
have been called upon to prescribe for almost all the 
different phases of disease, and in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases—and never, during all these years, 
have I seen a single case that would not yield far 
more readily to the Water-Cure, properly applied, 
than to any other system known to me, and I have 
been in active practice nearly twenty years. 

We may have said all this before in the Jour 
nal; but no matter, a great many will read this num- 
ber that never saw ono before, and we feel that the 
testimony of one so long in practice, disinterestedly 
given, must have some effect, and that such will bear 
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repeating, as facts are what we want most. Our 
Allopathic brethren have plenty of beautiful theories 
and fancies, but their “facts” are anything but in- 
viting. 

We could have no better preaching for the Water- 
Cure, than an array of medical facts” would ‘‘ per- 
form.“ Only let the world see in solid column” the 
numbers who annually die of acute diseases, those 
whose strong constitution enables them to escape 
death in spite of the medicines, and their after-his- 
tory, with all their aches and pains! A book of such 
facts would be invaluable to the rising generation, 
but an awful one to the faculty — Anno Royal’s 
„Black Book” wouldn't be a circumstance” com- 


pared with it; and Six Months in a Convent“ 
would be considered anything but ‘‘startling dis- 


closures,” in comparison. 


Just let Government, when they take tho next cen- 


sus, inquire into these things, will you! 

We will obligate ourselves to give every man they 
find — who has ever been through the Allopathic 
“fire,” usually poured into them when sick—who is 
now a well man, or ever has been since his cure,“ 
five dollars—providing he has not been through the 
Water-Cure. 

If they don’t find most of them pretty well ‘‘ rid- 
dled” by the blue-pill bullets, &., we'll lose our 
guess. 

Just look at it for a moment, you uninitiated—a 
man’s skin becomes stopped up by the dirt and dust of 
time, his liver engorged by over-eating, his brain op- 
pressed with cankering care, he sends—in his insanity 
—for a drug-doctor. He, instead of making him fast, 
washing open the pores, and insisting upon his rest- 
ing from his brain-work—tries to grant him “abso- 
lution,” by a trumpery vicarious false atonement— 
by means of emotics, cathartics, and mercury, &c. 
&o.—the which, instead of removing the cause, only 
temporizes at best, and oftentimes fans into a flame 
what would otherwise have gone out of itsclf in a 
short time. 


It will do, to please the ignorant and willful, to sell | 


“ indulgences,” as certain priests do, but the vic- 


tims will find, sooner or later, that the deeds of ab- 
solution will not be accepted by God, who alone has 
power to pardon ; and even He cannot absolve the 
sinners, moral or physical, unless they stop sinning. 
in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely dic.” 

The doctor’s pretending to absolve a man from the 


effects of his transgressions of the law, and insure | 


him exemption from all harm while he still sins on, 
merely by a few cabalistic characters written upon a 
slip of paper to carry tothe apothecary, the which, 
‘when taken, must be well shaken, is too absurd 
even for the most gullible to swallow. 

It forcibly reminds one of the doings of a certain 
Professional—at least he wears black !—who took 
our Saviour upon the mountain, and offered him all 
the world if he would but serve him, when every 
body knows the poor devil” didn’t possess the pow- 
er to give an acre of it. 


|i 
: applicability of drugs, than the applicability of the 
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This letter, we are aware, sets forth more the in- 


water—but never mind, if you prove one you prove 
both. In order to have your new house on a good 
foundation, you must first remove the rubbish of the 
old one. 


WATER IN MISCARRIAGE. 
BY CHARLES MUNDE, M.D. 


GENTLEMEN :—In the last number of the Water- 
Cure Journal, I found in tho Gossip from Boston, 
by Noggs,” a few words referring to me; they were: 
„Brother Mundie, too, (by the by, my real name is 
Munde, the i having crept into it by a whim of the 
compositor), has taken a ‘stand,’ and if he does 
half as much for America, as his article tells us he 
has done for Europe, he will be indeed an acquisi- 
tion.” Now I cannot promise to do half as much for 
Amerien as I have done for Europe, having done pret- 
ty much there, and having no other prime of age” 
to sacrifice ; I am growing old, and, although richer 
in experience, cannot write any more so quick as I 
did sixteen years ago, especially in a foreign lan- 
guage, and have so many things to do and to think 
of, that it is hard for me to collect my mind for as 
good an article as the Water-Cure Journal always 
contains in large quantities. There is another difficuk 
ty: I observe, the more I advance in age, and the 
more I see and study, the more I become diffident m 
my own views, although I take every pains possible 
to keep far from the way of very old men, i. e. to 
know everything, approve little, and do nothing. And 
after all, the work that I assumed in Europe has 
been nearly done here by several zealous advocates 
of the water-curo; and thus, liko an old warrior, I 
am reduced to talk rather of my campaigns than to 
fight with tho rest of the champious for Hydropathy, 
or, as I would have it called more correctly, (if a 
Greek name must bo tho thing), Hydro-therapeutica 
However, if honesty and good-will, combined with 
some experience, are worth anything, I hope to be 
as good as any, and shall certainly not be silent, if I 
Want to speak, and have something to say which I 
consider as valuablo to others. Not having the time 
now to enter into my promised series of articles, I 
shall state a case of water- euro in a miscarriage, 
which took place on the 4th of May. 

My good wife, after all the sufferings which the 
German Revolution, and my own misfortunes, the 
parting with her friends, the cholera, the sea voyage, 
ctc., had brought over her, was in her fifth month of 
pregnancy. Our stay in New York, in a boarding- 
house where no baths could be had, the foregoing 
' sorrows, and the difference of the climate, had weak- 
encd her constitution, which began to be strengthen- 
ed again by our recent residence in the country, and 
the use of sitz baths. In her zeal to render herself 
useful, she lifted several things too heavy for her, 
| and immediately after felt the consequences. I was 
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aled for, and found her fainting from pain and a 
bea vy loss of blood. I brought her to bed, and put 
large cold compresses upon her abdomen and all the 
parts connected with the aceident. These compressos 
were changed every five to ten minutes, and always 
came off quite hot. She felt some pain, such as 
precedes labor, which subsided after the bandages 
had been applied for some time. She slept little dur- 
ing the night, tho pain increasing always when the 
compresses grew hot. Next morning she felt some 
burning pain at the lower end of the uterus, and in 
the upper end of the vagina, and after twenty-two 
hours from the beginning of the accident, the foetus, 
a boy, (whom I preserve in alcohol) went off. As 
the was greatly exhausted, I left the placenta for a 
@uple of hours whero it was, renewing from time to 
time the compresses, and then causing her to press 
upon the uterus, drew it out without any difficulty. 
Having removed all the blood, eto., from her, I 
sponged her over with cold water and moved her to 
ahother bed, where the compresses, now carefully 
wrung out, wore renewed as often as they grew hot ; 
and thus we continued for four days. She drank 
nothing but cold water, ate some dried fruit stewed, 
some bread and other vegetables, and came down to 
dine with the patients of the Establishment the fifth 
day after the miscarriage. None of the fatal conse- 
quences common to such accidents occurred to her. 
Notwithstanding the cold compresses on the parts, 
there was no interraption of perspiration, or any 
Aber secretion ; there was no constipation ; there 
was no fever or inflammation; the breasts, although 
oonsidcrably swelled, showed not the least extraor- 
dinary sensibility ; although greatly exhausted by 
the heavy loss of blood, she was up for seven to eight 
hours on the fifth day, just now took a sitz bath of 
759 for ten minutes, on the sixth day, and resumed 
her self-imposed ‘‘ dutics as a housewife” the same 
day (yesterday), being up and doing from 8 A. u. to 
81-2 r. u. 

I would like to give further notice of tho case di- 
rectly, but I would bo too lato for the next number 
of the Water-Cure Journal, and therefore take the 
liberty of referring the reader, who takes interest in 
a Water-Cure in miscarriage,” to one of the follow- 
tog numbers, when [ will say a fow words on and 
five a few instances of Water-Cure in childbirth,” 
a chapter which has been much spoken of already in 
this paper, by one of tho principal American promul- 
gators of Hydropathy. 

Northampton, Mass., May 12th, 1850. 


Mrs. Jonsson, who resides in the lowor part of 
Davies county, Ky., a year last Fob. gave birth to 
three fine sons, and a few days since, sho gave birth 
to two other sons—making in all, fivein about eleven 
months! A correspondent of the Owensboro’ Ameri- 
ean proposes that a subscription should be collected 

br the benefit of the afflicted family 
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REVIEWS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, MD. 


Tue Sources or HRALTRH AND THE PREVENTION OF 
DISEASE ; or, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HYGIENE. 


Such is the lengthy title of a little book of 170 
pages, by John A. Turbell, M.D., recently published 
by Otis Clapp, Boston. The author belongs to the 
homeopathic school. This work makes no preten- 
sions to originality; but, as a compendium of the 
sayings and opinions of many medical and scientific 
men on tho subjects of food, drink, air, exercise, 
bathing, clothing, sleep, occupation, drugs, and oth- 
er kindred topics, it abounds with judicious observa- 
tions and reficctions. All writers, however, who 
pick up all their ideas from the current literature of 
the day without examination, must necessarily ad- 
vance, or rather echo, more or less of the floating 
errors of the times. Thus, in treating of diet, Dr. 
Turbell very strangely tells us that fat meat, though 
comparatively indigestible, contains nearly four 
times the amount of nutriment that lean meat does! 
This blunder of the chemico-medical physiologists 
has been so often exploded that its re-assertion now, 
as a matter of fact, is somewhat surprising. He also 
reiterates the oft-refuted error, that animal food is 
more nutritious than vegetable. These I notice as 
glaring errors, I might say, in the light of modern 
science, glaring absurdities. The chapters on drink, 
air, and exercise, are excellont. Tea, coffee, tobac- 
co, and alcohol, are condemned without qualifica- 
tion. Bathing, in a general sense, is highly com- 
mended, yet the author thinks the hydropathists 
who use so much have gone to the opposite extreme 
of the allopathists, who use virtually none. He 
would approve the hydropathic methods of bathing 
“as an occasional auxiliary to the internal action of 
medicines prepared according to the directions of 
Hahnemann.“ Against the allopathic employment of 


drugs the doctor is particularly severe, which all 


hydropaths will particularly like. On the whole, the 
book contains a much greater proportion of wheat to 
the chaff than we are accustomed to find in medical 
books, and this fact entitles it to our warm com- 
mendation, after excepting to what seems erroneous 
to our standard of orthodoxy, which is not Hippoo- 
rates, nor Hahnemann, nor Priessnitz, but Nature. 


Brier Remarks ON THE Hy@rene oF Massacuv- 
SETTS, but more particularly of the Cities of Boston 
and Lowell: being a Report to the American 
Medical Association; submitted, as Member for 
Massachusetts of the Committee on Public Hy- 
gione, to their Annual Meeting in Boston, May, 
1849. By Jostan Curtis, M. D., of Lowell, 
Mass. 

This is an exceedingly useful and interesting docu- 
ment. It should be read by all who practice the 
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Healing Art. The following extract will interest 
our readers :— l 

“ During the last five years, nearly 80,000 births, 
25,000 marriages, and 50,000 deaths, havo been re- 
corded. The record of deaths states the date, age, 
scx, disease, late residence and occupation. From 
such tables (a summary of which are appended to 
this Report), especially when they shall bo nearor 
perfect under the late act, computations and com- 
parisons of the highest value may be drawn with 
different localities in our own country, and other 
parts of the globe. The influences of climate, sea- 
son, condition, placement, and occupation, upon 
human lifo, may be more or less clearly seen, as 
well as, also, topical influonces upon particular 
diseases, and the proportional degree with which 
mortality presses upon different ages. 

In the sea-board counties of the State, even after 
excluding Suffolk county, which embraces the city 
of Boston, the rate of mortality among children, 
undor five years of age, is four per cent. higher than 
in the western counties. In one of the interior 
counties (Franklin co.), in the valley of the Con- 
necticut River, the average duration of life was 
thirty-eight years ten months and twenty-four days ; 
while in the county of Middlesex, which includes the 
city of Lowell, it was only twenty-eight years two 
months and twenty-two days. A still greater differ- 
ence obtains when we compare country districts with 
cities. In Franklin county, as before stated, the 
average age was nearly thirty-nine years, while in 
the city of Boston, it was a littlo less than 22.75 
years, giving an addition of about 16.25 years, or 
over seventy per cent. in favor of the country dis- 
trict. Again, when we notice the condition of differ- 
ent classes, we find that, although the average age 
of all dying in Boston was only 22.75 ycars, the aver- 
age age of those of them who wero buricd in the 
Catholic burying-grounds was but 13.5 years, or 
about one-third the average life in Franklin 
county. 

“ In 1846, twenty-eight per cent. of all the deaths in 
the State were from diseases of the organs of respira- 
tion. The mortality from this class of disenses ad- 
vanced, in 1847 and 1848, to near thirty per cent. 
Last year, of the 11,203 deaths recorded, 9954 were 
from specified causes ; of these, 2937 were from lung 
diseases, most of which were consumption ; 1202, or 
twelve per cent., were from typhus,* and 1074, or 
10.8 per cent., from dysentery; making 52.3 per 
cent., or more than half of the total mortality of the 
State, from these three causes alone. This shows that 
death has of late visited our people through consump- 
tion, typhus, and: dysentery, much more frequently 
than through any other agents. The mortuary 
tables show that that most fruitful source of doath— 
consumption—is much influenced by age, very 
little by season; while the congeners typhus and 
dysentery are affected both by age and season.” 


Typhus also embraces ‘‘ typhoid fever.” 
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An INTRODUCTION ro THE Warter-Cure. A Con- 
cise Exposition of the Human Constitution; the 
Conditions of Health; the Nature and Causes of 
Discase ; the Leading Systems of Medicine ; and 
the Principles, Practice, Adaptations, and Results 
of Hydropathy or the Water-Cure ; Showing it 
to be a Scientific and Comprehensive System for 
the Preservation and Restoration of Health; 
Founded in Nature, and Adapted to the Wants 
of Man. By Tuomas L. Nicuois, M.D. New 
York: Fowlers and Wells, publishers: prios 
twelve and a half cents, mailable. 


All who have read the able articles written by Da 
Nichols, which have appeared in the WATER-CUREB 
JourRNAL, will bo deeply interested, and very much 
instructed, by reading this new INTRODUCTION TO 
THE WArkR-Cukk. 

The size and price of this book are no criterion by 
which to judge of its value—for it contains matter 
enough, (had it not been got up” in the most 
economical manner,) to have made a half dollar 
book. It is therefore expected, that its extreme 
cheapness will be the means of INTRODUCING THOU 
SANDS TO THE WATER-CURE. 


VEGETABLE DIET, AS SANCTIONED BY MepicaL MEN 
AND BY EXPERIENCE IN ALL AGEs. By WILLIAn 
A. Al. corr; to which is added a System of Veg- 
etable Cookery. A new and revised Edition: New 
York. Fowlers & Wells. Price 50 cents. 


The origin and history of this work aro as curions 
as its contents. The author, it would seem, had 
been led, very early in life, to the subject of dict and 
regimen, in its bearing not only upon his own health 
as a consumptive individual, but also in its general 
bearing upon the well-being of mankind. lie had 
been familiar—he must have been—with the story 
of Lewis Cornaro, Ephraim Pratt, and Thomas Parr, 
as well as with the history of the Essenes, Pytha- 
goreans, Persians, and Spartans. Dr. Coffin, of 
Boston, moreover, and Drs. Bell and Condie, of Phil- 
adelphia, in their respective periodicals—the Boston 
Medical Intelligencer, and Journal of Health—had 
aroused the public mind and prepared it for othor, if 
not for more remarkable developments. 

It is no uncommon thing, under such circumstan- 
ces, for different individuals, unknown to cach othes, 
to come to similar conclusions. Thus, in the year 
1830, several persons, strangers to each other, but all 
of them familiar with the contents of the Philadel- 
phia Journal of Lienlth, wére found in the practice 
and advocacy of a well-selected vegetable diet in 
preference to one containing eitber ficsh or fish. 
These were Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, and Rov. Wm. C. 
Woodbridge, of Conn., and Mr. Sylvester Graham, 
a temperance lecturer of the Middle States. 

In Jan., 1832, Dr. Alcott had collected, as be 
quaintly says, quite a large parcel” of facta on 
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physiology, pathology, and dietetics, sorely waited 
for an opportunity to make a wise use of them. Such 
an opportunity—in part at least—was offered in the 
same year, by the appearance of cholera; a few cazes 
of which occurred at Boston. Some of these facts 
were embodied in a pamphlet, entitled Rational View 
of the Spasmodic Cholera. 

In 1838, the Boylston Medical Committe; of Har- 
vard University, offered a prize to the author of the 
best dissertation on the question, What is the best 
diet for the New England laborer? Dr. A., it seems, 
though not disposed to enter the lists for the prize, 
was yet excited thereby to farther investigation. 

In- 1834, he accidentally learned that Dr. Milo L. 
North, of Hartford, Conn., was pursuing a course of 
inquiry, not unlike his own; although it does not 
appear that Dr. N. was himself a vegetable eater. 
He had heard that certain individuals, by a perti- 
nacious adherence to such a diet, contrary to previous 
early habits, had been destroyed by it, and he wish- 
ed to know the truth in the case. Accordingly he 
published, in Jan. 1835, in various medica] journals, 
in the form of a circular, a list of quest ions, to which 
he earnestly solicited from medical men, and others, 
such facts as might be in their possession, and were 
calculated to throw light on the subject. 

The questions submitted by Dr. N. did not, how- 
ever, go so far as to involve the great point now (in 
1850) fairly at issue, viz., whether a woll-selected 
diet, exclusively vegetable, is best adapted to the 
whole human race, and best calculated to develop all 
their powers, physical, intellectual, and moral. He 
only wished to know what had been the immediate 
results—fuvorable or unfavorable—to tho individual, 
from abstinence, for a year or more, from all flesh 
and fish. 

Dr. N., in his circular, had encouraged the public 
to hope that the results of his inquiries would be pub- 
lished. Late in the year 1836, however, he gives no- 
tioe in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, that 
in consequence of his ill health, he has not been able 
to fulfill his promise, and that it is doubtful whether 
he shall over be able to do so; and that in this ex- 
igency”’ he has solicited Dr. W. A. Alcott, of Boston, 
to receive the papers, and publish them. 

Whether any other motives had weight with Dr. 
N. is of course best known to himself. He was not 
obliged to tell the whole truth in the caso. Being a 
high-minded man, he could never conceal anything 
relevant to the question fairly before him, and which 
he was bound to develop. But he plainly saw the 
whole bearing of his papers — contrary, doubtless, 
from what he expected, at least if fairly presented. 
His medical practice was enough, and more than 
enough, for a feeble frame, without the trouble of 
making a book, especially one that was opposed to the 
publio prejudices. But Dr. A. is already, in some 
measure, committed to the public as a friend of the 
reformed diet, both in his Spasmodie Cholera,” 
and his Teacher on the Human Constitution”—a 
periedical which he has now sustained about two 
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years. .He is also well known to have countenanced 
Mr. Graham, above mentioned, who, about the end 
of the year 1835, or beginning of 1836, had made a 
visit, as a public lecturer, to Boston. Dr. A., after 
tho lapse of some time--we belie vo about two years 
undertakes the work of publication. Not, however, 
till he has procured, at much pains and expense, a 
large collection of additional facts. 

In prosecuting his purpose, Vegetarianism, as our 
transatlantic brethren call it, is put upon trial. The 
Witnesses come forward, one by one, and testify what 
they know—apparently in all good faith and honesty. 
Scores of living individuals arc among them. The 
history of all nations is also invoked. In fine, a hun- 
dred or more of competent persons are called up. 
Whole masses of mankind—eveu schools, associa- 
tions, and sects—give in their highly-interesting testi- 
mony. The witnesses having retired, Dr. A. gives to 
the jury—‘‘ the sovereign people — his charge; and 
leaves to them the final verdict. 

Thus fap, to drop the figure, the work is little more 
than a faithful record and analysis of facts collected, 
in part, by Dr. North, and in part by Dr. Alcott, with 
the notes and comments of the latter. Dr. North 
sustains the position of originator—we might almost 
say, author—of the work; Dr. A. that of compiler 
or editor. And when we say this, wo mean not to 
diminish aught from the well-earned reputation of 
the author—the hard-working author—of a hundred 
volumes or more, (though he could well afford to 
sustain a small loss, and yet be in this respect envia- 
ble,) but only to place the matter in its proper light, 
and give honor to whom honor is duo. 

Another part of the work, however, must be ad- 
verted to. Under the head of Vegetable Diet 
Defended,” we find near 50 pages of what might be 
regarded as Dr. A. 's own reasoning. His thoughts 
are arranged under nine heads— almost as many as 
the heads of some of the eccentric Lorenzo Dow's 
sermons. IIowever, ho makes the matter plain and 
clear by this means, and that is what is wanted. 
His plan includes the ANATOMICAL, the PHYSIOLO@I- 
CAL, the MEDICAL, the POLITICAL, the ECONOMICAL, 
the EXPERIMENTAL, the MILLENNIAL, the MORAL and 
the BIBLE arguments. 

Those who examino the work from beginning to 
end, will be favorably impressed, we think, with the 
great candor and fairness of the distinguished author 
whose name it bears; and still more with the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence in favor of a diet exclu- 
sively vegetable—at least to those who have the 
happmess of being trained to it—or of bejng trans- 
formed from cannibalism to Christianity very gradu- 
ally. For we see not how an honest searcher after 
truth, as he rises from the perusal of the work before 
us, can resist the conyiction that man is by nature, 
and should be by art, a farinaceous and frugivorous 
animal; and that neither the individual nor the 
race will reach its acme till this superior diet 
shall have been fairly tested by successive genera- 
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Had Dr. A. been specially desirous of making 
out a case,“ he might, we think, have made a little 
more of what he calls the Bible argument. On the 
whole, however, we are glad he did not. There is 
nothing in the Biblo which is manifestly against 
Vegetarianism ; and, on its own principle, He that 
is not against us, is for us. 

Dr. A. might also have added an important fact ; 
and we are constrained to wonder at the omission. 
It is doubtless known to many of our readers that 
the great diet question is fairly up in England; that 
two monthly periodicals—the Vegetarian Advocate 
and Vegetarian Messenger—are issued in London; 
and that a Society of Vegetarians, in Manchester, 
already numbers nearly 500 members. It should also 
be known that under their patronage, or at least 


their encouragement, soverul new and important 
works have been published; and that they have 


republished, in a cheap form, Graham's Science of 
Human Life i 


We would not give too much prominente to this | 


; i dl ible ' 
branch of reform; and yet it seems hardly possible || or facts to set forth, we will respectfully en f 


to do so. In advocating the claims of a well-selected 
vegetable diet, we find arrayed against us the preju- 
dices and clamors of the vast majority, in Britain 
and America ; though they are doubtless unconscious 
that their clamors and even their testimony on such 
a subject are only negative. There is no decper 
slavery than the slavery of mankind to their appe- 
tites and lusts; and we are much mistaken if the 
geperal use of flesh and fish, with their accompani- 
ments and provocatives, has not greatly tended to 
rivet the chains of this kind of slavery. We rejoice, 
therefore, at the timely appearance of a new and 
revised edition of Dr. A.’s book; and hope and 
believe it will be read by thousands who might 
otherwise never read the more claborate, and per- 
haps more scientific, work of Mr. Graham. Indeed, 
it should have a place in every family and school 
library. 

Among the items peculiar to the new and revised 
edition of this work, is an appendix containing an 
outline of a new system of vegetable diet, and an 
improved system of cookery. It is interesting, and 
may furnish an answer to many who cry out, What 
shall we have left us to eat, if we may not eat flesh 
and fish? It is not full enough, however, to satisfy 
all. Perhaps the learned author will amplify a little, 
in a future edition ; or else prepare, ere long, a more 
extended work. 


MepicaL ConvENTION.—A body of some three 
hundred old school physicians are in session at Cin- 
cinnati. The opening address was delivered by Dr. 
Warren, of Boston, who glanced briefly at medical 
reform during the last half century, and noticed the 
falling off of confidence among the profession gener- 
ally in the use of the lancet and of calomel in all dis- 
eases. He spoke of cold water as a good remedial 
agent judiciously applied. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A CoNSERVATIVE’S ADVICE.—Dr. N. Williams, of 
Phoenix, Massachusetts, claims a right to write long 
columns of prosy nonsense for this Journal, calling us 
therein, by implication, all manner of hard names 
simply because he subscribes fot the paper and pays 
for it. Our subscribers do not exactly own us, and 


if Dr. W. or Dr. Any Body Else buys our Journal 


he gets his money’s worth, and there we are exactly 
quits. Dr. W. occupies about ono page in telling us 
what he does not believe, which is so essentially neg- 
ative, that we care nothing at all about it. About 
as much more space is devoted to a positive statement 
of his own individual opinion, that the drug-system 
is a pretty good system after all, though he admits 
a little more water might improve it somewhat ; then 
he winds up by telling us a compromise is to be made 


between hydropathy and allopathy. 


Now, Dr. Williams, we rather guess not. If you 
have any reasons to present, arguments to advance, 


and reply to them. But what you think or don't 
think, believe or don’t believe, is no manner of con- 
cern to us. THe WATER-CURE JOURNAL THINKS 
FOR ITSELF. 


THe Water-Curg m Maine.—The Water-Cure 
establishment at Waterford, Maine, (of which we 
have heretofore given some account), entered upon 
the fourth year of its existence on the Ist of Max 
The proprietor of the establishment, Mr. C. FARRAR, 
still continues to labor with unabated enthusiasm in 
behalf of a mode of treatment to which he publicly 
avows his indebtedness on all fitting occasions, a6 
the means of his own preservation from a premature 
grave. The medical charge of the Institution is now 
in the hands of Dr. Cant Lorenz, formerly of Ger- 
many,—a gentleman possessed of superior classical 
and medical attainments, and a graduate of Badin 
gen, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, as well as of the 
University of Gicssen, Hesse-Darmstadt. Dr. Lo- 
FENZ practiced for several years as government-sur- 
geon in Germany, before coming to America. He 
first became acquainted with the principles of Hy- 
dropathy while pursuing his medical studies at Gies 
sen; and, wholly undaunted by the sneers of the 
professors at the wonderful cures effected by Prress 
NITZ, which fame at that time was proclaiming 
abroad, both far and wide, devoted himself to a 
thorough atudy of the virtues of water as a remedial 
agent. To this study he was likewise prompted by 
his having observed his brother, a government-phy- 
sician of eminence in Germany, frequently employ 
WATER as a remedy after some surgical operations 
bleedings, burns, eto. Dr. Car, Lorenz has been 
long onough in America to become warmly attached 
to our institutions and a citizen of our republic. He 
took out papers of naturalization in the State of | 
Connecticut, where he has practiced several years as 
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a hydropathic physician. We have seen several 
testimonials to Dr. Lorenz’s medical skill, of which 
any physician might be proud,—some of them volun- 
tarily tendered by patients whom he had treated 
with success, but who had been declared incurable 
before seeking refuge in Hydropathy. We have no 
hesitation, therefore, in warmly recommending our 
water-cure friends at the Eastward to sustain liber- 
ally this enterprise of Mr. Farrar’s, who, we now 
understand, is resolved to keep his establishment 
open the whole yearround. The village of Water- 
ford is one of the most charming in New England, 


and is fast becoming celebrated for its lake and its . 
It is readily accessible from Bos- 
ton by railroad and steamboat as far as Portland, 


beautiful scenery. 


and thence by steamboat or railroad, and stage. 
R. S. II. 


P. S.— Dr. Lorenz has furnished a case for publi- 
cation in this number which will be found elsewhere. 


Since the above was sent us, we have seen with 
great pleasure several favorable notices of Mr. 
FakRar’s new enterprise in the Portland journals: 
the Christian Mirror, the Transcript, the Advertiser, 
and Eastern Argus. We cut the following notice 
from the Portland Advertiser : 


% WATERFORD WarTrER-CUnR EsTABLISHMENT.— 
It will be seen, by reference to our advertising 
columns, that Mr. Farrar is about to reopen this es- 
tablishment under auspices which promise success. 
We have been acquainted with Mr. Farrar from 
boyhood. He has lost several near and dear relatives 
jn the prime of life, and his own health was at one 
time considered in a very precarious if not desperate 
state. He attributes his entire cure to the cold 
water system. ‘This led him to start and persevere 
in sustaining an establishment of the kind at Water- 
ford, which we have no doubt has been the means of 
doing much good. The application of cold water has 
of late ycars become quite common in many cases in 
which it was formorly studiously avoided. Tender 
mothers do not hesitate now to bind a cloth, satura- 
ted with cold water, on the throats and chests of 
their children in cases of croup, symptoms of scarlet 
fever, &c. &c., and in numerous instances with com- 
plete success. In the hands of a scientific physician 
(and scientific physicians we believe now very gener- 
ally approve of the system to a greater or less extent) 
we have no doubt it is a most effectual system of re- 
moving disease—and some diseases which can hardly 
be reached in any other way. But the conveniences 
for a full and thorough application of it are not usu- 
ally at hand, except at a regular establishment. 

de Waterford is a beautiful summer retreat, for 
health and pleasure. High mountains and deep 
lakes, rigged hills and smooth plains, are so inter- 
Spersed as to present the most pleasing varieties of 
rural scenery.’ 


A correspondent of the Eastern Argus speaks of 
Waterford as a gem among the mountains. On 
the south is a small lake, some two miles in length; 
on the northwest and northeast, hills several hundred 
feet in height rise more or less abruptly, from whose 
tops the eye reats upon a great variety of beautiful 
scenery—lakes, deep ravines, high hills, and moun- 
tains. A sunrise view, such as I have several times 
enjoyed, is perfectly enchanting.” 
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back, with waist and sleeves of the same. 


I ever wore. 


Wonukx's Dresses.—In your February number of 
the Water-Cure Journal, tho writer on women’s 
dresses wishos some plan suggested to correct those 
“abuses.” I have adopted this season an under 
garment made of delaine, lined with calico one 


thickness, wadded and quilted, four breadths wide at 


the bottom, two at the waist, fulled a little on the 
This, for 
ease and comfort, is superior to anything of the kind 
I thereforo bid adicu to the old-fashion- 


ed full skirts, which I think (if they do not cause) 


very much aggravate the nervous diseases to which 
women are subject. For a dress ] would suggest the fol- 
lowing : skirt (calico width) four breadths wide at tho 
bottom, three at the waist, fulled into a yoke about 
the neck, ticd about the waist with a sash. With 
the present style of fashion I find no fault: I can see 
no impropriety in our having our skirts fall just be- 
low our knees, with pants. Every lady knows tho 
inconvenience of long skirts in walking, or ascending 


and doscending a flight of stairs, or getting in aud 
out of a carriage. 


Much more might be said, but I give way for oth- 
ers to throw in their mite, believing as I do that the 
WOMEN OF New ENGLAND are capable of getting up 
a style of dress that will be casy, convenient, and 
graceful. All we havo to do is to set ourselves about 
the work. And it is high time we wore ‘‘up and 
doing.“ I would recommend that those of us who 
belicve that the present style of dress is detrimental 
to health, should revolutionize immediately. 

A READER OF THE WATER-CUnE JOURNAL. 


Tuvs our Womex seem determined to agitato this 
matter, until a style of dress shall be adopted which 
will not interfere with a free exercise of their wholo 
bodies. Wo repeat, all those who are interested 
in this subject, we cheerfuily invite to communicate 
their views to tho world through the WATER-CURE 
JOURNAL. 


Water-Cure Practice 1N Disauisx, by a Reg- 
ular, and how the pationt became a convert to the 
Water-Curo. 

A friend having occasion to consult a physician in 
a case, wherein all medicines had failed to produce 
any good effect, which was growing no better very 
fast,“ became quite discouraged. Finally, this Reg- 
ular” advised the application of wet cloths,” which 
produced a decided and beneficial effect. 

From this time forward, the patient used water 
freely, and got well. This induced her neighbors to 
try the same means for other complaints, and the re- 
sult has been most favorable. 

We now have, in this same neighborhood, upward 
of SEVENTY SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WaTER-CURE 
Journal, which, of course, renders the services of 
this ALLOAT HIC Doctor” no longer necessary. 


Race robs a man of his reason, and makes him a 


laughin g- stock. 
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Gossip FROM Boston, sy Noaas.—Dear ‘* Gos- 
sips: — We again congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of your May number. The Journal is now, it 
must be, all that the hungry reader can crave, and 
we do hope you will get rewarded for the great ex- 
pense you ‘must be at, although the satisfaction of 
knowing. that you are doing more than any others for 
the pulling down of the strong-holds of superstitious 
error in medical practice, must be in itself a great re- 
ward. 

Brother Lorenz passed through town, en route for 
Waterford, a few days since, where he goes to take 
charge of one of the most beautifully circumstan- 
ced Hydropathic Institutions in the country. 

We were much pleased with the Doctor; he is 
every inch a gentleman, and possesses the some- 
what rare merit of being modest as well as skilful. 
With his skill, urbanity, &c., and the great advan- 
tages Waterford possesses for the purpose, we think 
they must and will succeed. f 

Brother Rogers, too, has lately taken up his abode 
in the neighboring city of Worcester, and we feel 
confident that 1t will be to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. Modesty commends itself everywhere, 
especially when combined with merit. 

How Z should know this will puzzle some of 
you !—but never mind, suffice it that I do know. 

The water is rising hereabouts every day, and 
the Allopaths are looking sharply about them for a 
plank to swim into popular favor on. a 

Some of them, we “ guess,” will find themselves 
“high and dry” before long, if they don’t “jump 
quick.” 

Quite a joke happened to one of the poisoners” 
the otherday. He ordered some very powerful 


medicine for a sick boy, and the father not liking 


the appearance of it, forced it down the cat’s throat, 
and when the doctor called again and inquired if 
the powder had cured the boy, the father replied 
no, we didn’t give it to him: Good heavens!” 
said the doctor, is the child living?“ “Ves, but 
the old cat ien’t! we gave it to her!“ The doctor 
sloped. 

One of the faculty has been in a terrible pucker 
lately, because the Transcript here published a 
piece in favor of Hydropathy, but the editor told 
him he flattered himself he knew what would 
please nineteen-twentieths of his readers! 

NO SMOKING ALLOWED 1N TUIS OFFICE.” We 
look upon these “signs,” beautifully painted, and 
nailed up in “all respectable offices” throughout 
the country, as an indication of the growing un- 
popularity” of the use of tobacco, by our poor de- 
praved fellow-humans. OUR CHURCHES, too, are 
considering“ which is the better way for them, 
to purchase new spittoons, or to require their mem- 
bers to do their spitting out doors ;” and a CLER- 
GyMan who uses tobacco is regarded ‘ impure,” 
and therefore disqualified to perform the functions 
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of a spiritual adviser, instructor, or director. The 
man, woman, or child, who observes this filthiness 
in a professed Christian, at once doubts their integ- 
rity, and assumed high qualification to advise 
them. 

Resolutions have been passed in some of our 
Reform Churches, prohibiting their clergy from 
chewing, smoking, or snuffing tobacco. Who 
ever knew a “regular loafer” but what used to- 
bacco? 


Insects as Remepies.—Insects once occupied a 
place as important as herbs in the list of sovereign 
remedies. To take a wood-louse or millepede, per- 
haps alive, and conveniently self-rolled for the oo- 
casion, was as common as to take a vegetable pill. 
Five Bnats were administered with as much confi- 
dence as three grains of calomel. In an alarming 
fit of ‘colic, no visitor with a drachm of peppermint 
could have been more cordially welcomed or swal- 
lowedthan a lady-bug Fly-water was eye- water, 
and even that water-shunning monster, hydropho- 
bia, was urgéd to lap agua pura by the administra- 
tion of a dr§ cock-chafer. Like other dogs and 
drugs, these have all had their day in the world of 
medicine, but have left behind them that salutary 
biter, the Cantharides or Spanish flies of Europe, 
and the Meloe Chicorei, used by the natives of the 
Celestial Empire for the same purpose of draining 
off terrestrial humors. 


— 
— 


Causk or Scurvy.—It has been ascertained that 
the true source of scorbutic disease, as it shows it- 
self in our ships and prisons, is the want of potash 
in the blood; that salted meat contains little more 
than half the potash in fresh meats; and that, while 
an ounce of rice contains only five grains of potash, 
an ounce of potato contains 1875 grains, which ao- 
counts for the great increase of the disease since 
the scarcity of the potato. In patients under this 
disease, the blood is found to be deficient in potash 3 
and it has been ascertained by repeated experi- 
ments that whatever be the diet, such patients 
speedily recover if afew grains (from twelve to 
twenty) of some ealt of potash be given daily. 
Lime-juice is regularly ordered in the navy, as a 
specific for the disease, and the reason of its effica- 
cy is not the acid, but the amount of potash, being 
846 grains in an ounce.—Exchange Paper. 


The real cause of scurvy is stale salted food, too 
large a proportion of animal food, with foul air. 
The natural remedies, therefore, are self-evident. 
It is no wonder that fresh food, and almost all veg 
etable fruits and juices, prove remedial. But this 
specific theory of the salts of potash is all nonsense ; 
and the absurdity of the above statement is appar- 
ent enough when we recollect that an ounce is 
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made up of 40 grains, whereas we are told am 
ounce of lime-juice contains 846 grains of potash ! 

Warer-Cure IN WORCESTER AND WATERFORD.— 
In our last number we stated that Da. Rocrrs had 
taken charge of the Institution at WATERFORD, 
Maine. We were misinformed, and made the 
statement without his knowledge. Propositions 
were made to Dr. R., but after duly considering the 
matier, he decided it would be better for him to 
settle in the lively city of WorcestEk, Mass. He 
will, no doubt, meet with success there. 

Dr. FakRAR's Institution at WATERFORD is under 
the medical charge of Dr. C. Lorenz, formerly of 
this city. De. L. is very favorably mentioned by 
those who best know his worth; and WATERFORD, 
with its superior natural advantages, we presume, 
will be thronged by the lovers of health. 

Warer-Core EsrasLismakvrs. We must be 
pardoned for a little excessive exultation in the 
RAPID advancement of the Water-Cure, and the 
equally rapid uprooting of the old-fashioned, regular 
drug system of ‘‘ curing folks.“ ( 

Besides the list of Hydropathio Establishments 
mentioned in our APRIL and May numbers, we have 
the pleasure of noticing the following :— 

Ix PHILADELTHIA, Dr. Wener has a House, No. 
3 Marshall-street, fitted up for hydropathic purposes, 
and we are informed that it is liberally patronized 
by the knowing ones of the Quaker City. 


In Boston, Dr. Kitrrepee is always at home, 
No. 24 Franklin-street, except when lecturing to 
„large and intelligent audiences ” in all the towns 
and villages in the vicinity of the ATHENS OF 
AMERICA. 


In CLEVELAND, Onio, Dr. Sertye has tho best 
House in the Buck-eye State,” where the natives 
may resort, with the assurance of being properly 
« cared for, let their ills ” be what they may. 

In Coxconp, N. H., Dr. Haynes has just opened 
a new W.-C. Establishment. We believe it is the 
first, and, as yet, the only one in the Granite 
State.” Of course, it will take the wind out of the 
sails” of all the Regulars ” in that region. 

Ix Ricnrorp, N. Y., Dr. STEADMAN says: 
s Life, Health, and IIappiness may bo secured by 
the use of Pure Water, Pure Air, Healthful Food, 
Appropriate Exercise, and Rational Amusement, at 
the BETHESDA WaTER-CuRE.” 

In WILLOW Grove, PA., Dr. ScHIEFERDECKER 
has just such a retreat as our German friends will be 
glad to pass a season, to reinvigorate their bodies. 
Dr. S. was one of the first Water-Cure practitioners 
in this country. 

In Cuga, N. V., Dr. Hares will administer the 
“ liquid element ” in every variety of disease. His 
place bears a pleasant name, which, in itself, will 
attract visitors. 


In PnlLLIrSsBU RR, PA., De. AcKER has erected a 
house, which will accommodate our hydropathio 
friends in Beaver co. and vicinity. This place is 
accessible by the Ohio River. 


Brsipxs the above, we have many others yet to be 
enrolled in our brief notices. 

A Bır or True Phi. OH in PuRCHASING 
DovstruL Tea.—How beautiful is the saying, that 
‘Swe should always hope for the best, and be pre- 
pared for the worst!” For our own part, we never 
enter a grocer’s to get our weekly ounce and a half 
of seven shilling mixed tea, without being ani- 
mated by the advice of the moralist, who tells us to 
„hope for the best, and be prepared for the worst.“ 
Punch. 


If our tea-drinkers knew how much money they 
pay for leaves, gathered and dried from currant 
bushes, and sold for Puro Genuine Tea,“ they 
would reduoe the quantity, at their very next settle- 
ment with the grocery. 

Facts ror THE ConscmPTIvE.—In 1839, writes a 
correspondent, I measured 42 inches round the chest 
—was in the habit of exercising on land and sea— 
1848, after 6 years’ residence in the West Indies, 
taking a fair amount of exercise with the arms, such 
as spading, ladling sugar in boiling-houses, ete., but 
going mostly always on horseback, I found I only 
measured 38—now, after one year’s residence in my 
natural climate, and swinging the axe now and 
again, I measure 41 inches, and I hope to come up 
to 43. The amount of flesh seemed the same at all 
times, but of a softer nature. 

„A Tempest IN A TeEa-Pot.”—An Allopathic 
Doctor says, Such a set of quacks, as these Hydro- 
pathists, never before lived. They impose on the 
public, destroy all confidence in our well-established 
remedies, ()) and unless we admit a belief in the 
WATER-CURE, they refuse our prescriptions alto- 
gether. The laws ought to prevent these Hydro- 
paths from deceiving the public.” (Exit Cod-liver 
Oil.) 

Tre VEGETARIAN ConveNTIoN, recently held in 
Clinton Hall, New York, will be noticed at length in 
a future number. 

Our Jury Numer will be sent to all persons 
whose subscriptions expire with this number, yet the 
Journal will only be continued to such when they re- 
subscribe. 

Our terms being payable in advance, it will be 
well for all who intend to renow their subsoriptions, 
to do so as soon as may be convenient, after the re- 
ception of this number. 


— 


«s MEDICAL MEN MUST examine into the WATER- 


| TREATMENT, and draw from its list of means 
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remedies against some diseases at least. — Dr. 
Forbes, Editor of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review. 

Wanrep.—In Newark, Onto, there is a call for 
a hydropathic physician. Our friend Wm. Rich- 
ards, Editor of the Gazette,” will give all neces- 
sary information to any one, well qualified to prao- 
tice, who may be inclined to locate there. 

We have applications from hundreds of other 
places, all over the land, of the same purport, yet 
the supply is in no degree equal to the demand. 
Will not our young medical students take the hint, 
and turn their attention to the study of the Water- 
Cure l 

It is not expeoted that very many of the old Allo- 
pathic doctors will turn from the error of their 
ways,” and avail themselves of the improvements 
which are daily, yes, HOURLY ! being introduced by 
the more intelligent portion of the medical profes- 
sion. 

We do not hesitate one moment to assure our 
Allopathic friends, of the regular ‘* old-school 
order,” that, unless they do change their mode of 
practice, it will not be a great while before they 
will find themselves altogether ‘‘ BEHIND THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE.” 


Derion or Mepicat Terms, according to 
Wesster’s DICTIONARY :— 

Hy-pror-a-THY.—Tho Water-Cure, a mode of 
treating diseases by the copious and frequent use of 
pure water, both internally and externally. 


Ho-meg-op-a-THY.—The doctrine or theory of 
curing diseases with very minute doses of medicine, 
by producing in the patient affections similar to those 
of the disease. 


AL-Lop-a-THY.—That method of medical practice 
in which there is an attempt to cure disease by 
the production of a condition of the system either 
different from, opposite to, or incompatible with, 
the condition essential to the disease to be cured: 
the ordinary mode of medical practice in opposition 
to Homeopathy. 

On-THOor-A-rHT.— The application of the natural 
laws of the living organism to the preservation of 
health, and cure of disease. 


NOTICES. 


Post-orrice Sramps.—Some of our friends complain 
that they cannot obtain these stamps at their Post-offices, the 
Postmaster not being supplied. As we have before intimated, 
this need not be so. It is the privilege of all Postmasters to 
keep them on sale for the accommodation of the people. 
All they have to do in order to secure a supply, is to order 
them from the Postmaster General at Washington, D. C. 
For a year or two we have advertised to receive Post office 
Stamps in payment for books, journals, &c., in place of 
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small coins, and have used them the same as cash. We enn. 
therefore, farnish these stamps to all who may not be able to 
obtain them at home.“ They may be bad in any quan- 
tity, in any amount, from five cents to a dollar, or upward. 


A NEW PREMIUM. 


For the encouragement of those choice spirits and co- 
workers’? who devote their spare time to the furtherance of 
the Warter-Curs, by obtaining new subscribere for this 
Journal, the pubjishers very generously make the following 
liberal offer. 

Every PERsoN who obtains a club of FIFTY suBscRi- 
BERS for the tenth volume of the Water-Cure Journal, and 
sends us $25, will be furnished with fifty copies of this Journal 
for one year, and Two copies of ach of the FOLLOWING 
named works, amounting to WINE DOLLARS and TWENTY- 


FIVE CENTS. 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, One year, . . $1 00 
Warter-Cure MANUAL, ‘ 5 . i 50 
HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE, å è . 50 
Warer-Cure IN Every Known Disrasr, . 50 
CONSUMPTION, ITS PREVENTION AND CURE, . - 50 
WATER AND VeceTasLe Diet in Scroruta, . . 60 
Experience in Water-Coure, ° é Q5 
Errors or Paysicians anp Otners in W.-Curr, 25 
WarTteR-Cure ron Womex n Preenancy, . 25 
Cuniosimes or Water, 4 MepicaL Won. 35 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE, . . > 12 
$4 62 1-2 


Add a duplicate set, 94 62 1-2 


$9 25 

To those who obtain twenty-five subscribers, and send us 
$12 50, twenty-five copies of the Journal,-and one copy of 
each work, will be sent. 

To those who fee! interested in the promulgation of Hy- 
dropathy, the time necessary to obtain a olub of subscribers 
would bardly be felt, while he wonld not only be enriching 
himself, but conferring a boon on bis neighbor, which would 
be so highly prized, as never to be forgotten. In view of all 
these things, we ask, who will accept this premium! 


Goop Apvice.—Onor excellent friend, Oliver Johnson, 
editor of the Bugle, says of the Water-Core Joun xa 
1 This publication is certainly conducted with great tact and 
spirit, and explnining as it does in the clearest manner the 
principles and practice of the water treatment, it is worthy of 
the large circulation it has obtained. If you wish to obtain a 
know ledge of the proper means of preserving health, or of 
removing sickness, throw your pill-box into the fire at once, 
and subscribe for the Water-Care Journal.“ 


Tax Warer-Cunt Jovrnat has agreeably disappointed 
us. We were unprepared to meet the array of facts which 
are marshaled in support of Hydropathy, and equally, to find 
the subject treated with so much calm dignity and ability. 
Aside, however, from the peculiar doctrines advocated in 
this periodical, it is a storehouse of valuable matter of gen- 
eral interest, and is characterized by a masculine vigor in its 
discussions on moral subjects, which leads us to commend it 
as worthy of public patronage.— Old Colony Memoria. 
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Tae Warer-Cure Journnat, filled with practical in- 
«truction for the preservation of health, and the treatment of 
diseases in the simplest, cheapest, and best of all modes. 
This Journal is emphatically the poor man’s friend. We can 
appreciate the remark of the mam who suid he was too 
poor to be without it. It costs but $1 per year, and might 
easily save twenty or more to any family.—Newark Ga- 
zette. 


Tar WarTeR-Cure Jovrnat holds a high rank in the 
science of Health: always direct, straightforward, and plain- 
spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, without 
any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but in a form 
as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of which 
it treats. It is enriched with articles by a variety of able con- 
tributors.— New York Daily Tribune. 

To Byprorataic Practirionrrs.—We wish to have it 
distinctly understood, that this Journal will be devoted to the 
interests of no party, but will represent the entire Hydropa- 
thic profession. Our pages will Le open to all who may fa- 
vor us with such communications as may be of general in- 
terest to all classes. Reports of important cases, and all 
other matters pertaining to health, will be thankfully received, 
and laid before our readers. 


To keep the Journals whole and clean, it will be well for 
our subscribers, on the receipt of the numbers, to stitch 
them together, before cutting, and after reading, to place 
them in a suitable cover, made of thick, heavy paper, where 
they may be kept clean until the completion of the volume, 
when they should be well bound, and placed in a library, 
for ſuture reference. 

TRE Woonsocket Patriot” says: We have never read a 
number of this Journal without being profitably instructed.” 

Thus are our labors appreciated by tbe * Press,” and it 
shall be our aim to deserve the approbation and encourage- 
ment which the People have so liberally bestowed upon 
as, 

Warer-Curg Booxs, whether published in Europe or 
America, may be obtained through the publishers of the 
Water-Cure Journal. Payment in advance will always be 
necessary. About three weeks’ time will usually be required 
to import publications by the steam ships from Europe. 

SxaLL Coins of not greater weight than a quarter of a 
dollar may be enclosed in a letter and sent by mail with per- 
fect safety, in payment for books, &c., providing it be care- 
fally enveloped and directed. 

WR CAN STILL FURNISH ALL THE Back Numprrs of the 
Water Cure Journal, from Jan., the commencement of the 
present volume, to all uew subscribers, and ean also furnish a 
few complete sets from the beginning. 

In Brxixorizp, Mass., our publications may be had at the 
busy, yet well-arranged store of Mr. M. Bessey, in the 
Massasoit House, near the railroad depot. 

Sampie Numpers will be sent oratis, when desired, 
with which to obtain new subscribers. We hope our friends 
will order freely, and circulate them where they may do 


good, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Warer-Coure Buerpine.—A water-doctor, in a distang 
part of the country, communicates to us a case of childbirth, 
ia which he employed copious bleeding, rather to the injary 
of his patient, if we can understand his story. The womas 
had a little headache, and at one time became dizzy, oom - 
plaining that she could not see. Alarmed, most unnecessa- 
rily, we think, at this, the doctor placed her in a sitz bath at 
160°, and opened a vein in the arm in real allopathic, buteh- 
ering style! This part of the practice and its effects are de- 
scribed in the following words: ‘The blood started, and in 
the same moment she went off in a violent fit of convulsiona, 
I took about eighteen ounces of blood. Meanwhile the con- 
vulsions ceased, and I closed up the wound.” The woman 
had two more con vulsive fits, and had one more bleeding to 
the extent of sixteen ounces, terminated ber labor with a still- 
born child, and lived through it all, thus affording another 
illustration that humanity ie tough, or the doctors would 
exterminate the race. We do not wish to comment on this 
case, only to pronounce our detestation of all these bleeding 
processes, and to inform all real or pseudo water-doctors, al! 
half or whole-hearted hydropaths, that our Journal is not the 
medium for reporting allopathic treatment. 

Diasgetes.—A minister asks information respecting this 
disease, Members of the clerical profession are rather liable 
to it, in consequence of their sedentary habits, close rooms, 
and especially hot drinks. General bathing with a rigid diet 
is necessary. No drinks should be swallowed except cool or 
cold. Avoid everything which acts as a diuretic npon the 
kidneys. This. prohibition, of course, excludes tea and cof- 
fee from the regimen. Close application to study is very 
injarious, 

R. P. A., Daxxsvil LE, Omo0.—You say your wifo has 
tried everything else except nature. Now let her try that, 
She wants the full dietary part of the water-cure system, 
that is, plain, simple, coarse food—oracked wheat especial] y— 
with a rubbing wet sheet and sitz bath, at least once a day. 
Daily packings and the wet, abdominal bandage, would be 
highly serviceable. Begin with tepid water, and gradually 
lower the temperature. 

H., Vindima.— The young man you speak of is certainly 
in a deplorable state; still we would not despair of a cure, 
if he were at a good establishment. The principal point for. 
tho exercize of skill, in his case, is to bring him under fall 
treatment by gentle and gradual changes of habits. After 
bathing a few days in tepid water, his flannel should be dis- 
pensed with entirely. The other case you mention had bet- 
ter consult a bydropathic physician, giting a fall statement 
of his case, 

Mus. H., RHowrrr, Mien. — Warm fomeutations or baths. 
to the painful extremities are advisable, sufficient to subdue 
the pain, after which they may be wrapped in cold, wet ban- 
dages for a short time. Do not keep them wet more than a. 
few hours in a day. General treatment henceforth shpuld be 
very mild, and great attention paid to the diet. Unfermented 
bread, or wheat-mea! cakes, would be better than any kind. 
of raised bread in her case. 

J. M. O.—Constipation.—J. M. O. writes that he was. 
nearly killed with calomel many years ago, since which time 
his health has suffered severely. The greatest difficulty, at 
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prefent, is constipation. For this, use an ablution, or some 
general bath, every morning; take a sitz bath every evening, 
robbing and kneading the abdomen thoronghly at the time; 
and eat, mainly, cracked wheat with good fruits. All veg- 
etable food which does not produce acidity of stomach, is ad- 
visable. 


Halme Down Turin Cotorns.—A subscriber in Mi- 
nois gives us the names of two drug · docton who have just 
removed the whole apothecary-shop, in consequence of.the 
fire of cold water we have poured upon them through the 
Journal. Such things happen frequently. That they will 


now be water-curing physicians instead of drag-killing doe 
tors, is our bope and belief. 


Mrs. H., Cotsrooxz, N. H.—Your complaint is nervous 
dyspepsia. Drink water frequently, but in small quantities at 
atime. Your diet should be dry and. unconcentrated. In 
quantity be guided by the general feelings, not the appetite, 
for that is morbid. In addi‘ion to your general ablation, use 
frequent sitz baths, with active friction on the abdominal re- 
gion. f 

C. H. B.—8uch a book as you refer to has been in con- 
templation for a long time, and we hope to give it to the pub- 
lic soon. 


VARIETIES. 
THE MAMMOTH ALPINE STRAWBERRY. 


THE DELICIoUsNESS and HEALTHFULNESS of this fruit 
juduces us to publish the following description of a new variety 
ef the sTRAWBERRY, believing it may induce many of our 
readers to cultivate the same for their own use, and we will 
venture to assure them that a greater luxury to an anperverted 
appetite cannot be found. 

The above engraving is a fair representation of this straw- 
berry, recently discovered by Mr. NEwIAMD, who thus de- 
scribes it: 

In the summer of 1845, in the early part of July, I found 
accidentally a strawberry in the field, from which I have pro- 
duced the variety in question, although it was later than I had 
ever seen ripe strawberries, (blackberries being then ripe, and 
in the same field) still many of the vines were loaded with 
tipe fruit. 

A belief of their superiority over other varieties, prompted 
me to take up some of them, which I did during a very se- 
vere drought. Not being much acquainted at that time with 
the cultivation of the strawberry, I set them in square beds, 
placiug them eighteen inches apart each way, without any 
reference to sisles. The plants (old ones) grew very fast, 
and became large hills the first season after setting, measar- 
ing, many of them, from twenty to twenty-four inches across, 
June 10th, 1846, in company with a citizen of Palmyra, I 
counted three handred and twenty-three berries and blossoms 
upon one plant; and during fruiting-time there were many 


more produced upon the same. The fruit began to ripen the 
last day of May; it was large and abundant. It continued 
ripening over two month. Many persons visited them, and 
beheld with astonishment and admiration the rich abundance 
of excellent fruit. I measured one berry, which was three 
and a half inches in circumference. The same plants con- 
tinued to bear four seasons after setting them in my garden. 
The second was the best, the third was about as good as the 
first, the fourth, many of the plants bore well, though they 
had no care until the first of June, when I returned home 
from my business in Providence, where I had a test-bed set, 

“I have set plaats in all the different seasons when plants 
could be set, on account of frost and snow. I produced two 
quarts, heaping measure, without any halls, at one picking, 
from sixteen plants, the second year after setting. The bed 
was set about the first of December. 

“The last of October, 1848, I let Samuel B. Halliday, of 
Providence, R. I., have ten thousand plants, for which he 
was to pay me three hundred dollars, provided I would pro- 
duce, the following season, in Providence, or near there, six- 
teen hundred and fifty berries from fifty plants, by the first 
of September, 1849, averaging thirty-three berries to the 
plaat. I finished setting my bed the 9th of April—the Ilth 
of July the berries were counted by disinterested persons, and 
to me strangers, and there were thee upon the fifty plants 
three thousand seven hundred and six berries, five hundred 
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having been previously picked from the same plant; making, 
in all, forty-two hundred aud six in the short space of three 
months and two days from the setting of the plants. The 
plants were all yonng ones. One plant, one year old, set in a 
keg, produced two hundred and sixty-eight ripe berries. One 
of the young plants in the bed produced over two hundred 
berries. Mr. Halliday’s certificate, attested by Henry B. An- 
thony, then Governor of the State of R. I., gives me over 
thirty ripe berries more than is represented by my painted 
specimen, having only sixty-six ripe berries upon it. The 
plant has never deteriorated in my cultivation; it bears a 
perfect fruit, without being fertilized by other varieties. It is 
hardy, and will produce fine fruit when shaded. The leaf 
and fruit resemble that of the common alpine. The size of 
the fruit, as well as that of the plant, greatly exceeds it; 
therefore I call it the Mammoth Alpine. The best informa- 
tion that I have been able to obtain is, that if the frait and 
plant grow as large as it is stated they do, it must be a supe- 
rior variety.“ 


For further information, address George Newland, Palmyra, 


Wayne County, N. Y. 


TO THB REV. HENRY WARD BEEOHER, 


Suggested by Reading his ‘‘ Lectures to Young Men. 
BY A. CURTIS. 
Hail I noble Bexrcuxyr—zealous, firm and true— 
The guardian of youthful innocence— 
With what emotions does the mind pursue 
Thy strains of satire, wit and eloquence! 
How vividly thy faithful warnings glow, 
Like living, brilliant fires, when fanning zepbyrs blow ! 


Thy Lectures“ speak like faithful sentinels 
Upon the watch-towers of Religious Truth; 
And point to Virtae’s humble citadel 
As a safe refuge for unwary youth: 
Their magic pages hurry ns along 
With all the power of fiction, all the grace of song. 
Oh! still be faithful to thy guardian trast, 
And warn the feeble of approaching ill; 
Reprove the guilty, but defend the j ost; 
And with new courage, and unaltered will, 
Unmask the polished, heartless men of sin, 
Who steal the garb of Heaven to serve the devil in ! 


To Youna Mrn.—Before “ settling in life, every young 
man should spend some time in traveling. He ought, at 
first, to make himself familiar with the laws of his own 
State, then to go aboad into other States, and learn the 
manners and customs of all classes. In this way he will ac- 
quire more practical information in one year, than it would be 
possible for him to do in five years from books alone. After 
becoming well acquainted with his own country, let him go 
abroad and see the principal places of the old world. Then he 
will be in a suitable state of mind to “ settle down, ““ and be- 
come a more useful member of society. 

If he is poor, let him work by the way, and live econom- 
ically ; if rich, he cannot spend his money more agreeably. 
After he has learned by actual observation the ways of the 
world,’’ he will be the better capacitated to engage in avy 
parsait which may best snit him. Travel, travel, travel. 


We copy the above from the Cleveland True Democrat, 
and would take occasion to recommend the work refer- 
red to, namely, Bexcurr’s Lecrures ro Youna Mex. 
k should be read by every youth in the world. 

Price 75 cents, for ale by FowIxRSs & WIZIISs, N. York. 
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A Law passed by the last Legislature of Wisconsin, make 
retailers of spirituous liquors responsible for the effects of their 
trade on customers. Damages have been gained in one case 
by a wife, for the loss she sustained by the drankenness of 
her husband.— Evening Post. 

Served them right, it should become the law of every 
State. If these rom-sellers can’t be put down, they should be 
made to pay all damages growing out of their angodly busi 
ness. 


EXPENDITURES PER MINUTE or THE UNITED Srates 
GOVERNMENT.—The expenditures, per minute, of Washing- 
ton’s administration, were $3 82; Adams the elder, 2 58; 
Jefferson, $9 95; Madison, $34 83; Monroe, $25 18; Ad- 
ams the younger, $24 35; Jackson, $35 15; Van Bures, 
$65 78; Tyler, $43 95; Polk, $145 88. 


Normixo so tyrannizes over one as the habit of jesting and 
contempt, real or assumed. Success in the use of sarcasm 
and ridicule rarely fails to make its practice more frequent, 
and its application more wide than is either justifiable in 
itself, or agreeable to listeners. 

A MAN recently tried soft soap to smooth the harshness of 
his wife's tongue. It took off a little of the rougbuess, but 
made it run faster.— Ez. 

Wonder if there was any lye (lie 7) about that! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tuovents on Domestic Lirs; its Concord and Discord, 
with Suggestions how to Promote the one and Avoid the 
other. By Netson Sizer. New York: Fowrers & 
Wetts, publishers, mailable, Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

In a motto the anthor gays, Ir is NOT GOOD THAT MAN 
OR WOMAN SHOULD BE ALONE,” to which all * well mar- 
riad,” and marriageable people, will readily assent. Then 
the question arises, how shall we secure concord,“ amid 
all the varied peculiarities, and differences in organization. 
education, habits, and disposition of man and woman kind ! 
While one may be cheerful, magnifying bright prospects, the 
other may be desponding and gloomy, imparting a cold, hope- 
less. cloudy influence, which may cast a damper over the 
whole life of the other. Can there be happiness under such 
a state of things? Our author proposes to tell us how to 
promote concord, and avoid discord.’ A work of vast 
importance, when these differences are taken into account, 
all will admit. 

The undertaking ie thas very elegantly introduced by this 
Domestic Mediator— 


“ Man is constituted a social being. He is formed for so- 
ciety and intercourse, and the very elements of his nature are 
opposed to a life of solitude He ever delights in having at 
least one boon companion, in whom he can confide, with all 
the freedom and faithfulness of his own breast. Without 
this social law life would be hardly worth possessing. On the 
basis of this elementary Jaw of our nature rests the institu- 
tion of marriage, which is coeval with the existence of man, 
and constitutes the centre of the system of the social relations, 
around which they all revolve.” 


After reading thie book. we think there will be no good er- 
cuse for any able-bodied man to remain an old bachelor, or 
woman an old girl. 

But the way those who “ marry for money get cooper- 
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od,” is absolutely agonizing, yet we will venture to endorse 
every word of it as true to Nature. 

The importance of a correct physiological and moral edu- 
eation is urged with real and ability, as the following pray- 
erful supplication indicates :— 


„Of when shall the blissful period arrive, that mankind 
all be guided by the nobler sentiments of the soul in the 
choice of companions, and in all the social and domestic 
relations? When shall the rising generations, which are to 
wield the moral and political destinies of the world, fall into 
the hands of those who shall train them for their families, 
their country, and for heaven? When man shail study his 
own nature, and ualated with the laws of his 
being, and exert his powers to live in obedience to them, then, 
and not till then, will the highest eminence of human excel- 
lence be attained. The progress to this exalted station may 
be slow, but the light shed abroad by the science of mind 
will become the handmaid of reason and religion, and each 
generation, by proper cultivation, standing on a still higher 
platform than the past, will finally gain the highest possible 
elevation of intelligence and morality ; then shall man, after 
having straggled in darkness and error for many centuries. 
‘regain an Eden lost, and bask in the sunshine of peace, till 
transplanted to the paradise of God.“ 


Tar Normat Berirs, by J. RusseLL Wess, consisting of 
Webb’s Normal Reader, Noa, 1, 2, 3, and 4, being a new 
and simple Method of Teaching Reading, founded on Na- 
tare and Reason. 

This series develops a common-sense, and therefore emis 
nently practical, system. On first opening the several Nos. 
we could bat notice the great difference between them-and all 
other readers of the kind we have seen. This, so far, was 
favorable, as it showed there was a new idea somewhere 


that dared intrude on the sanctity of old conventional no- 


tions, now almost interwoven into the very existence of man ; 
and which, notwithstanding their age, we confess lonk very 
absurd to us. We know a “better way.“ This “ better 
way is most admirably developed by our author. 

His plan is, not to teach; at first, the letters, then the ab 2, 
a's, id's. &c., down to the diu's (blues), bat to aveid every 
such tendency. He gives the child, at frst, simple words, 
whicb, at once, convey ideas to the mind. on which it can 
feed and grow. These words are at once combined into 
phrases and sentences, and the child begins to read. This is 
what we call ‘* Natore’s Plan:“ for it is the way we learn 
and read Her Book. 

By a beantifo!l method, the letters and their sounds are soon 
tanght. But we have no space to further explain. The 
series is well worth a careful examination and thorough trial. 
We have given both, and are decidedly in favor of the sys- 
tem; we'know it is good, far better than any in general use. 

These books bear with them strong testimonials from the 
highest authorities. Among them we notice one from the 
Deputy State Superintendent of Common Schools, who sass, 
They are all and everything they should be. We certainly 
wish them success. 

Huntington and Savage, New York, publishers. 


— 


Trurrrr- mira AnnocaL Rerort of the Bloomingdale Ary - 
lum for the Insane, for the year 1849. By C. H. Nicnozs, 
M.D., Physician to the Asylum. 

After all the statistics, giving the number of patients ad- 
mitted, cost for keeping, treatment, etc., etc., the Doctor 
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„Out chapel choir is compeced of ts, officers, and 
attendants, nie with a view of eel axl character and 
interest of iu performances, a ‘singing School was insti- 
tated early in the autumn, under the instruction of a compe- 
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tent person, and attended by nearly every individual in the 
house who had any skill or taste in vocal music. Besides im- 

ving old performers and mg out and harmonizing 
from among many permanent residents several voices whose 
capabilities had lain dormant, and thus effecting the object 
first had iu view, we are convinced that this school has been 
a happy and material auxiliary in effecting several restora- 
ons. 

We, too, believe in the power of music, either vocal or in- 
stramental, to quiet or arouse the various faculties of the 
mind, and hence regard the introduction of music into this 
Asylum as an important feature, which should at once be 
adopted by all other similar institutions. 

The Bloomingdale Asylum, under the direction of Dr. 
Nichols, will be a desirable retreat for all who are afflicted 
with mental disease. 


9 
SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE; or, Estimates of Chemistry, 

Geology, Botany, and Meteorology, applied to Practical 

Agrienlture. By M. M. Ropogrs, M. D., anchor of vari- 

ous works on the Natural Sciences, illustrated by numerous 

engravings, and a copious Glossary. New York: FowLers 

& We tts, price 75 cents, 

The author says, Nature maintains aniformity in all the 
operations of her laws, and produces nothing by chance! 
whenever, therefore, we observe an apparent exception to thie 
principle, it ie due to deficiency of knowledge or error in con- 
clusion, And whoever practically disregards this truth, and 
rests his hopes upon contingent events, will be compelled to 
correct his error at his own cost.” l 

After a perusal of this work, wo at once ooncluded, that 
there was no occasion for the extreme modesty and diffidence 
exhibited by the author in his preface, where he pleads ‘‘ ina- 
bility to do justice ’’ to the subject, for we think it a capital 
work, the reading of which will pay five hundred per cent. on 
the cost. It ts not only good for farmers, but everybody 
else. 


Tur Srupenr.—Agreeably to previous announcement, 
this new periodical made its appearance on the Jst of May. 
In an editorial notice of it, the New York Daily Tribune 
says—“ The STUDENT is the title of a new work published by 
this spirited house for the first of May, to be published in 
monthly numbers, and intended to form an agreeable and 
useful family miscellany. It will be devoted especially to the 
moral, intellectual, and physical improvement of youth em- 
bracing the natural sciences, biography, history, phonogra- 
phy, music, drawing, and other kindred topics, adapted to in- 
terest the juvenile reader. A portion of the work will be ap- 
propriated to articles from the best writers, suited to the taste 
of those readers whose minds are so mature as to appreciate 
the most highly-finished compositions. This work will form 
a valoable addition to the popular issaes of the publishers, 
and we doubt not will command a wide oirculation.’’ 

The terms are only 31 a year, in advance. 

Address, post paid, Fowners & Wats, 131 Nasau- 
street, New York. 

An Apprrss, delivered before the Alpha Phi. Society 
of Wilson Collegiate Institate at its fourth anniversary. 
By Rev. WI. Dewy. Containing, also, three original 
Odes, sung on the occasion. Lockport, from the Caeteract 
Press. 


We have read this moat eloquent Address with great inter- 
est. The author's picture of a ‘‘ Trae Man is truly besu- 
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tifal. After speaking of the evils of a false man, the author 
6 


A true man is the focal point of an innumerable number 
of telegraphic wires, and at every pulsation of his heart, the 
electric current, still and silent, but swift as thought, starts in 
every direction, and trembles along those spiritual wires, on 
its mission of mercy, through the wide domain of mind. He 
has established a communication with universal mind. He 
lives to bless all who inhabit the wide universe.” 


PRinciptes or THE Human Minn, Deduced from Physical 
Laws ; together with a Lecture on Electro-Biology, or the 
Voltaic Mechanism of Man. By A. Suze, F.R.S. With 
illustrations, New York: Fowiers & WrI. LS, pub- 
lishers. 

We reeommend this work, not because we think the au- 
thor has traced out the laws of this mysterious science, or has 
arrived at correct conclusions, but because we regard all real 
scientific investigation of the matter as tending to develop 
each laws, aud to hasten such conclusions. The connection 
of matter and spirit is mysterious; but that is no sign it al- 
ways will be—therefore, we say, read and investigate.— 
Wyoming County Mirror. 

These are our sentiments exactly, nor are we afraid of 
any evil result from the investigation of aLL subjects which 
come within the range or comprehension of the human 
mind.“ Hence we echo, Examine all things,” and “hold 
fast that which is good. 


New Yorx LraaL Reiser, containing a Sketch of all 
the principal Courts of the State, a List of the Senators, 

Judges, Surrogates, District Attorneys, Sheriffs, Clerks, and 

the Terms of the Supreme Court for 1850 and 1851. New 

York : Willard Felt, 191 Pearl-street, publisher, price 

twelve and a half cents. 

It is not presumed that our Water Doctors will take a very 
deep interest in this “ Lreal Reaister,’’ yet as we have 
not a few readers who belong to the Legal Profession,” we 
deem a notice of this exceedingly convenient and useful little 
work quite in place, and doubt not hundreds would gladly 
avail themselves of it, did they know of its existence, or ap- 
preciate its real valoe, 


Tar American Musica, Review is the title of a serial 
publication, edited by J. B. Woopsury. and published 
by Huntington & Savage, of New York, at fifty cents a 
year, in advance. 

This is a large octavo. containing sixteen pages, issued once 
in two months. Several pages of each No. are appropriately 
devoted to music, while other portions contain interesting 
sketches, uotices, reviews, Ro. Ro. 

Tae American Brrv-Fancizr ; considered with reference 
to the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, Management, aud Pe- 
ouliarities of Cage and House Birds, illustrated with en- 
gtavings. By D. J. Browne. New York: C. M. Saxton, 
price 25 cents. 

The title of this little book indicates its objects, aud we can 
only add, that we know of no other so well arranged and 
adapted to all who have to do with birds, as the one here 
noticed. 
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Ax Essay on Manurnes, by S. L. Dana, has also been 
published by Mr. Saxton, price 25 cents. 

A scientific work, eminently calculated to promote the 
great agricultural interest in the United States, 

Taz American Rattway Gupse, for the United States; 
together with a Map. Just published by Dinsmore, 138 
Fulton-street, New York, price twelve and a half cents. 

A very useful and handy pocket guide for all who travel by 
railroad or steamboat. 

An Iwrropuction ro THe Warter-Cung, by Twos. L. 
Nichols, M.D. New York, Fowlers and Wells, pub- 
lishers, price twelve and a half cents, mailable, 

For another notice of this new accession to our Hydro- 
pathic literature, see ‘‘ Reviews, in this number. 


NOTIOES TO SUBSORIBERS. 


Vor unn Tex or THe Warer-Cure Jourxat will 
commence on the first of July, 1850. The terms will be, for 
a single copy, $100 a year in advance. Five copies, $ 400. 
Ten copies, $7 00; and twenty copies will be furnished for 
$10 00, 


ALL Letrers addressed to the publishers should be plain- 
ly written, containing the name of the Posr-Orricn, Coos- 


TY, AND STaTe. 


Moxey ‘on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in 
payment for this Journal. i 


SusscRrIBERS can mail one, two, or three Bank-notes in a 
letter, and not increase the postage. 


Ciuss may now be formed in every neighborhood through- 
ont our country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 

Tuts Jova naL will be sent in clubs to different Post-offi- 
ces when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscri- 
bers wish to make a present of a volome to their friends, who 
reside in other places, 


FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS in the advancement of THE 
WATER-CURE will see to it, that every family is provided with 
a copy of this Journal. 

A FEW MOMENTS’ TIME is usually enough to convince 
every reasonable person of the great superiority of the water- 
cure system over that of all others; a complete knowledge of 
which may be obtained through the Warxx-Cunx JOURNAL. 

FınaLLy, it is believed that a greater blessing cannot posi- 
bly be bestowed on the human race, than the universal dif- 
fusion of the Lire anp HAL TIN PRINCIPLES advocated and 
taught ia the Warzx- Cx JOURNAL. 

ALL LETTERS and other communications should be rosr 
ram. and directed to Fowierns & Wa LS, Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau Street, Now York. 


N 
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THB ART OF HBALING : 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE INFLUENCE OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCE UPON THE PUBLIO HEALTH. 


BY THOMAS L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Tur Ant or HxALIxd, as taught and practiced 
in this middle of the nineteenth century, professes 
to be the result of the accumulated wisdom of 
three thousand years. During all this period, a 
privileged profession has been engaged in invest- 
igating the science of life, the conditions of health, 

e causes of disease, and the means of cure. 
aa | thousands of men, in many countries, and 
in all these ages, have made this the business of 
their lives; and, in consideration of their devoted- 
nese to this great work, they have been honored 
and rewarded; they have considered the 
benefactors of the race, and their calling is often 
connected with the attributes of divinity. Medi- 
cine is said to be a noble profession, a divine art, 
a glorious science | 

I pro to briefly examine into the claims of 
this calling upon the gratitude of mankind, and 
the high r often approaching to adoration, 
with which its professors have been treated in all 
ages of the world. 

In pursuing this inquiry, I shall not examine 
the medical history or sanatary condition of other 
countries and times. A wide and open field is 
presented in our own city, and I shall need to 
go no further. No where is the medical profes- 
sion more numerous or more respectable. We 
have over six hundred regular physicians, and 
some hundreds who are considered irregular. We 
have two medical colleges, of high standing. con- 
nected with our two universities; and a third is 
just going into operation. We have an Academy 
of medicine, intended to collect into one burning 
focus all the medical learning and skill of the 
city. We have hospitals, cliniques, infirmaries, 
and dispensaries. 
wanting, by which medical science can produce 
ite legitimate effects upon the public health. 

Never had a profession greater advantages. 
No greater could be desired. Ita members are 
of highest social rank; many of them are 
looked up to and reverenced; the ess un- 
bounded influence, both with individuals and leg- 
islative bodies. Whatever law they recommend 
is passed—whatever they advise is speedily ac- 
complished. There is, therefore, no lack of power 
to carry out the dictates of their wisdom. 

And these doctors mean well, They are not 
wanting in zeal or benevolence. I cordially es- 
teem the members of the medical profession gen- 
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a word, there is nothing 


erally, for the goodness of their intentions. They 
are really doing what they believe to be their 
duty, according to the light they have. Day and 
night, summer and winter, they drive round the 
city, visiting patients, writing prescriptions, and 
trying to cure the sick. They order medicines 
without stint. No new remedy, no promising ex- 
riment, escapes them. Every few months the 
ring out some new preparation. Now it is qui- 
nine, now morphine, now the hydriodate of 
tassia, now cod-liver oil. They are indefatigatle. 
Their dispensatories contain thousands of reme- 
dies—and four hundred druggists, with their assist- 
ants, are employed the year round, in preparing 
and dealing out these medicines. We pay two 
millions of dollars a year in doctors’ bills, and cer- 
tainly not less than a million more for drugs. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the result. 
Let us ask what might naturally be expected of 
such a body of men—so lea so wise, so be- 
nevolent, so well organized, and so powerful! 
Might we not expect to find the population of this 
city surrounded with all the conditions of health, 
fully instructed in hygienic principles, and never 
ignorantly violating the laws of life! Might we 
not expect a pure and healthy atmosphere, free 
from all pestilential nuisances; perfect ventila- 
tion in all our public edifices and private dwell- 
ings; markets carefully inspected and supplied 
with none but healthy food ; all diseasing adulter- 
ations in commerce suppressed? Might we not 
expect to find a general state of health, in the 
young and middle-aged, and death the result, with 
rare exceptions, of a gradual wearing out of the 
vital forces? Such a state of things would be 
worthy of the medical profession, and such must 
be the natural result of true medical science. 

It is time now to come to the facts. We have 
intimated what might and ought to be—let us 
turn to the public records of the city—to the Re- 
pert of the City Inspector to ascertain what real- 

y is. In that report, I find that during the year 
1849, there die of various diseases in this city, 
over TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND persons, and that of 
all that number, only two hundred and twenty- 
four died a natural death—the only truly natural 
death of old age. I find that of that twenty-two 
thousand, TWELVE THOUSAND, or more than one- 
half, were children, of whom far the greater num- 
ber died before they were five years old. Here 
begins the contrast between what is and what 
ought to be—between our reasonable expecta- 
tions and the terrible reality. 

We may estimate the amount of sickness from 
the number of deaths. If we allow that one case 
of sickness in ten is fatal, we have an aggregate 
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of two hundred and twenty thousand cases of 
sickness in New York in a single year, cases 


| 


by giving them confidence in the power of medi- 
cines; and after neglecting the public health, 


which it ought to be the business of medical sci- || they have increased the number and the mortali- 
ence to prevent. All this sickness, pain, and dis- | 


tress, must be the result of causes, which it is the 
province of medical science to remove. But the 
causes remain, and here are the melancholy—the 
terrible consequences. We are surrounded by 
death-dealing nuisances ; there is almost univer- 
sal ignorance of the laws of health ; sickness is 
in all our dwellings, and death cuts off half of all 
that are born in the very flower of existence ; 
while barely one in a hundred lives to the natural 
age of man, and dies a natural death. And this 
is the result of our boasted medical science, our 
noble profession, and the accumulated wisdom of 
three thousand years | 

I shall go into no argument to prove that chil- 
dren are born—that they may grow up, become 
healthy, well-developed men and women, live to 
a good old age, and go down to the grave like a 
shock of corn fully ripe. Thisis the natural des- 
tiny of man, and it is the object of medical sci- 
ence to enable him to accomplish that destiny. 
We see how medicine fulfills its objecta This is 
the way—of the children who died in this city in 
1849, there were 4452 of one year old and under, 
and nearly ten thousand under five years of age. 
Read this, professors of our two medical colleges ; 
read this, ye six hundred regular physicians and 
four hundred druggists ; ponder this, Academy 
of Medicine! Look into the little graves of ten 
thousand innocents, in one single year the victims 
of your ignorance, your mal-practice, or your 
neglect. I charge upon you this terrible mortal- 
ity. But for you, and the trust reposed in you, 
it would have been prevented. You have kept 
the people in ignorance—you have taught them 
to place a blind trust in your science and skill; 
and here is the awful result. The time has come 
when you must answer for this at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. This is no idle declamation. Here 
are the facts and the figures, and there is no get- 
ting away from their purport. Until the medical 

rofession have done their whole duty in enlighten- 
ing the people as to the causes of disease; until 
they have exerted their whole influence in sur- 
rounding people with the conditions of health, a 
large portion of this sickness and premature mor- 
tality must be charged to their neglect ; and until 
they learn how to treat disease more successfully, 
a large portion must also be attributed to their 
ignorance. 

The medical profession, as now constituted, 
and in its present position with regard to public 
health, resembles a band of wreckers distributed 
along a reef-lined coast, where vessels are con- 
tinually driving ashore. It is their duty to warn 
the mariners of their danger, and to show them 
hew to steer to avoid it; but this duty they neg- 
lect, contenting themselves with rude efforts to 
rescue, and successful ones to plunder, such as 
are washed ashore. Physicians bave shrouded 
the simple science of ph siology in mystery. 
Far from warning men of the danger of violating 
the laws of life, they have hung out false lights, 


ty of diseases, by the administration of poisons, 
in a thousand deadly combinations. 

On these high grounds, I arraign the science of 
medicine, as taught in the schools, and the pro- 
fession of medicine, as self-constituted regular, 
as potent causes of the pervading disease and 
5 mortality that afflicts this community. 

charge upon the medical profession, as sanc- 
tioned by our legislatures and fostered by our 
universities, the diseases which fill our city with 
tribulation, and this frightful array of premature 
mortality, which makes our dwellings resound 
with lamentation and woe. Where all might be 
joy, and comfort, and health, medicine, by ita 
acts and its neoa brings sorrow and desola- 
tion, and spreads the pall of mourning over the 
innocence of childhood, the loveliness of budding 
womanhood, and the strength and maturity of 
man. 

The reform, so long needed, so loudly demand- 
ed, has at last We have at length a 
science of medicine, that is founded on hygiene, 
a science for the preservation of health, as well 
as for the cure of disease. We have at length 
the germ of a medical profession, which must do 
its proper duty to mankind—which has already 
begun, and is earnestly engaged in public en- 
lightenment. I need not say that I mean the 
WATER-CURE, and its teachers and practitioners. 
The regular profession of medicine, from its sina 
of omission and of commission, its neglect of 
duty, its intolerance, its baseless pretension, and 
its utter hopelessness and worthlessness, is every 
day sinking lower in the public estimation ; while 
that system of nature which we term the water- 
cure is rising every day higher and 1 in the 
approbation of intelligent minds, and the just 
ap tanii of a long-abused, but now awakened 

ublic. 

87 West 22d street, New York. 


HYGIENE THE TRUE MORAL OF THE 
CHOLERA.* 
(Concluded from the Jane Number.) 
BY ROLAND 8. HOUGHTON, AM., M.D. 


Tux conclusion of the article is equally able. 

“The true philosophy of the science of medi- 
cine is the knowledge of the causes of disease. 
Or, if these causes be too subtle and refined for 
our gross senses, it is the knowledge of the several 
conditions, external or internal to the body, which 
give those causes power. In the future history 
of medicine, we shall see men returning to the 
principles promulgated by its earliest founders. 
They will perceive that the treatment of the 
fully-formed disease is at the same time the most 
difficult, and the least useful part of their noble 
profession. They will learn to arrest the evil 
at the fountain-head, and not to dam the current 
swollen by a thousand tributaries. And if the 
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Association, in Cliuton Hall, New York. 
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pore which we have analyzed in this article 
correct, it will not be the least triumph of 
this philosophy, that it has indicated the true 
mode in which the great epidemic of our time 
can be most easily and most effectually control - 
led. It bars out the disease—not with quaran- 
tines and cordons sanitaires, but with a cleanly 
people, and * air. a7 evil snare 

ngs from the of Nature ne or 
47 removal an 8 of the füles hich La. 
ture herself reveals.” 

Noble, thoughtful words! Would that they 
could be heard, and their point 5 not 
only by every member of the bealing fraternity, 
but as well by every reflecting mind in the whole 
wide world! f 

I have next to speak of the results of the ef- 
forts that have so far been made in England it- 
self, to advance the cause of Sanatary Improve- 
ment. Numerous Health of Towns Associa- 
tions” are now in operation, and a great deal has 
been done in the way of bettering the condition 
of tbe poor. Free baths and wash-houses are in 
process of gradual establishment in the large 
cities, and in London itself the famous St. Giles, 
the former “Five Points” of the metropolis of 
England, has been renovated by the authorities— 
ite streets widened, and its poor dispersed. But 
it is mainly to the late invasion of Cholera that 
we are to ascribe the present zeal of the London 
press in behalf of the cause. The articles on the 
subject of hygienic improvement which are now 
in course of publication in England, literally 
burn with indignant eloquence, and answer for 
themselves the stale objection that laymen can- 
not understand the laws of life and health. 

“We cannot tell,” says the London Times, 
“why the fætid sewer, or the exhalations of the 
reeking grave-yard, should be the cause of chol- 
era one year more than another, and we cannot 
form any conception of the reason why the epi- 
demic should ever cease in the polluted districts 
of Lambeth or Shoreditch, during eight months 
any given year. Our conclusions are all yet en- 
tirely empirical. All we know is, that when the 
cholera is present these are the spots in which it 
first declares itself—these the points from which 
it mainly radiates into quarters of the town 
which are inhabited under more endurable sana- 
tary conditions. The heavy pressure of the disease 
in such localities offers the best suggestion for 
depriving it, for the future,of its main power. 
If we would avoid a speedy recurrence of this 
visitation, it is in behalf of the proper purifica- 
tion, and the closing up of the centres of fecu- 
lence, that we must mainly address ourselves to 
all who are compelled to live within the limits 
of the bills of mortality. A proper system of 
sewerage has yet to be established; a suitable 
supply of water, both in seed and quality, 
must be poured into every alley and court of this 
huge town. We must seal up grave-yards ; ban- 
ish noxious trades to the suburbs; remove cattle- 
sor fain sla 5 a e Lien 

utions, and do, in short, islation, a 
that legislation can effect.” N 


Is not this sensible hygienic advice, if it does 
come from a lay source? And is it not . 
1 to the meridian of this city of New 
York? But again: 

A writer in the London Morning Chronicle, in 
giving an account of a visit paid to a portion of 
that city in which the cholera had been exceed - 
ingly destructive, gives the following account of 
the manner in which the inhabitants were sup- 
plied with water: 

“In He 1 of London street N coa first 
a ed seventeen years ago, and spread u 
Sard with fearful aie ; but this 1855 it ip 
peared at the opposite extremity, and ran down- 
ward with like severity. Aswe passed along 
the reeking banks of the sewer, the sun shone 
upon a narrow rate of the water. In the bright 
light it appeared the color of strong green tea, 
and positively looked as solid as black marble 
in the shadow—indeed, it was more like watery 
mud than muddy water; and yet we were as- 
sured this was the only water that the wretched in- 
habitants had to drink.” The water for that 
part of London is supplied, it seems, by a Com- 
pany, which, ‘under the plea of not being able to 
supply a sufficient quantity to other sections, 
suddenly withdrew, during the cholera season, 
one half of the scanty supply usually doled out 
to the squalid occupants of the city courts. 

“From the poor gasping wretches,” says the 
Times, thus consigned in cold blood to the hor- 
rors of a water famine, this Spay were, be it 
remembered, at the same time drawing a profit 
of at least ten per cent. per annum upon their 
paid-up capital |” 

The Times has accordingly denounced this Com- 
pany for ite action, and the city government for 
permitting it, in terms of fierce and unsparing in- 
vective. It pronounces the weekly charge of eight 

ce per house grossly extortionate, and claims 
that the city can be steadily supplied with “ cool, 
fresh, lucid water, sent, eparkling and pure, up 
every court and alley, and to the very garrets of 
the meanest houses, at an average general rate 
not exceeding two pence per week per house— 
just about one fourth of the present charge.” 
This rate (it adds) would be more than saved by 
the diminished outlay in cleansing and drainage ; 
by the lessening ef fire assurance risks, and so 
forth; “by the popularization of health-and- 
strength-giving baths, now the costly luxury of 
comparatively few ; and lastly, by the prevention 
of those tremendous epidemics,—cholera, typhus, 
scarlatina, and all the other filth-murrains of cit- 
ies,—whose victims are mourned with bitter 
wailing and lamentation by many a ruined fam- 
ily in many a devastated home.” 

In still another article, in reply to an official 
announcement of Alderman Sidney that the city 
was safe from pestilential disease, the Times thus 
sets forth an appalling array of facts illustrating 
the condition of the per : 

“We cannot proclaim to the country, as Al- 
derman Sidney desires, that the city of London 
is safe. There are at this moment in the me- 
tropolis five hundred thousand powder-barrele, 
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awaiting, open-mouthed, the sudden spark which, 
whenever it may fall, will infallibly produce a 
tremendous explosion. Those powder barrels are 
the stagnant cesspools, the breeding coffins, and 
the subterranean plate et ours of the city. 
The spark whose kindling touch they await is 
the invisible, floating cholera sporule, and the 
dreaded explosion is a fresh outburst of devas- 
tating pestilence. Empty these powder-barrels, 
Mr. Alderman Sidney, and then- we will report 
the city safe. Cleanse, in Fox Court, the ‘ public 
ordure - pit, which has already destroyed four 
victims, and from whose yawning mouth fresh 
ison is still steaming up. Let in the light of 
ay—let in pure air and unpolluted water to the 
fevered, scrofulous outcasts of that other court, 
where the very pump yields an offensive stream, 
where half the entire population have perished 
of the plague,and where the miserable survivors, 
helpless and hopeless, are awaiting their turn to 
die. Purify the city of these deadly plague-spots, 
which shame humanity, and are the opprobria of 
civilization, before you boast of the health of the 
city and expect the fugitives from its horrors to 
return. We sympathize with those who, being 
rich, have lost business by the cholera panic ; but 
we sympathize still more with those who, being 
poor, have lost by it all that they had to lose— 
their lives. We are not insensible to the anxi- 
ety of wealthy tradesmen, ‘ paying hundreds a 
ear’ for their premises, and only 6d. per diem, 
y their trade; but we sympathize still more 
with the poor outcast whom we saw on the 27th 
of September, lying dead of cholera, in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, with the word unKNown’ 
written over against his bed; we sympathize still 
more with the friendless pariah, who, on the 2Sth 
of August, was found a shriveled corpse at No. 
21 Fleur-de-lis Court, where, for two long days, she 
had heen left unvisited, probably in excruciating 
ony ; her groans unheard, her malady untend- 

, her dying eyes unclosed, her corpse uncoffined ; 
we sympathize still more with the poor steel- 
lisher, whom the city authorities suffered, last 
Monda week, to perish of cholera, at No.7 Robin 
Hood Court, St. Andrew's, by reason of want of 
food. We say that, while in the heart of the 
city such occurrences as these, day after day, 
belie religion and insult hum&nity, we must ex- 
pect to incur, not in one only, but in a succession of 
plagues, the revenge of outraged Nature, and the 
retribution of offended God. We have said, and 
we repeat it, that the poor of the metropolis are 
worse off now than they were in 1832; that the 
supplies of air, and light, and water, have not 
kept pace with the wants of a growing popula- 
tion, crowded by the unchecked rapacity of ex- 
tortionate house-owners into pestiferous dens, in 
which no merciful master would kennel his 
hounds. The Common Council mny suppress 
or mutilate the reports of its medical ofħcer ; 
they may contest the authority of the Board of 
Health ; and they may shut their ears to the 
wailing of the decimated poor ; but they cannot 
tamper vith the bills of mortality, nor resist the 
Authority of public opinion, nor stifle the voice of 


the press. They cannot, in the face of irrefraga- 
ble evidence to the lamentable condition of the 
city poor, with which our columns daily teem, per- 
suade the community that the health of London 
is satisfactory, and that the risk of cholera is at 
an end.” 

Let me not be told, gentlemen, that these Lon- 
don horrors can find no parallel in this city of 
New York. It is not so. If there are“ 500,000 
powder-barrels” in the English metropolis, ripe 
for an explosion, there are at least 100,000 in our 
own community. Our Croton water is not always 
preferred to the noxious rills from the fetid 
pump. We, too, suffer from the gross pollution 
of the cattle-market and the slaughter-house; 
we, too, have our “reeking grave-yards” and 
“ breeding-coffins.” It is only a few days since 
the Grand Jury of the Court of Sessions presented 
“ Potter's Field,” on Randall’s Island, as a most 
horrible nuisance. They have also found in the 
northern part of the city, cow-stables, distiller- 
ies, and establishments for cutting up and boiling 
dead horses and other animals.” In another 
place, near the heart of the city, they have found 
a single enclosure containing 1200 cows. That 
these are nuisances of the most loathsome de- 
scription, as the Grand Jury admit, there cannot 
be any rational doubt ; “ the putrid stench which 
issues from them corrupts the atmosphere of the 
whole neighborhood, even at this advanced season 
of the year. It seems incredible that human life 
can possibly be sustained within the pestilential 
effluvia of such places as these; and yet,” as the 
Grand Jury inform us in their presentment, “ all 
these places were in full operation throughout 
the last season, while the cholera was raging !” 

But time would fail me, gentlemen, were | 
even to attempt to complete an enumeration of 
tbe horrors in our midst. I would fain add some- 
thing in regard to the 25,000 wretches who live 
in cellars—knowing nothing of the luxuries of 
air, light, cleanliness, and wholesome food ; but 
I can only say of them (in the words of Professor 
Dickson) : “ the unutterable pollution, the squal- 
or, the anguish, there endured, must make angels 
weep, and touch with pity the arch-fiend himself, 
whose dread abode contains no pang more intol- 
erable, except its eternity of despair.” 

One word, ere I close, of the remedy for these 
evils. I conceive that this remedy is most easily 
to be found in the prompt action of our local gov- 
ernment, when properly enforced and demanded 
by an enlightened and concentrated public opin- 
ion. Itis the manifest duty of the intelligent 
and the thoughtful to form that public opinion 
and bring it to bear upon the municipal author- 
ities. We, gentlemen, must do our part to bring 
the matter before the city government. On the 
Common Council of the city of New York de- 
volves the responsibility of the public health; 
on us the duty of holding them to their task. Let 
us resolve, then, to hold meetings, ascertain facts, 
and present reports. Asa starting-point, let us 
call on the authorities to renovate “the Five 
Points, — to abate the nuisance of “the Old 
Brewery. We have a noble example in the 
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earnest action of our English brethren. St. Giles 
is no more! But let us not be content with mere 
imitation; let us strive to excel them. So may 
we hope to escape in future the dreaded recurrence 
of the loathsome plague, the stern revenge of “ out- 
raged nature,” and the just retribution of “ of- 
fended God !” ' 


AMERICAN VEGETARIAN OONVENTION. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Rosina 5 of the vegetarian societies in 
uring the past year, having stirred u 
the friends of dietetic re orm on this” side of the 
Atlantic, it was resolved that a convention should 
be held in May, after the Religious Anniversa- 
ries, for the purpose of forming an American 
Vegetarian Society. The chief agents in this 
ver were the Rev. Wm. e of Philadel- 
ia, an active Foreign Corresponding Secreta 
51 the British Vegetarian Society. aad the eH 
brated Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, of Massachusetts, the 
author of a bundred useful books, in almost every 

sd Slat of education, reform, and ess. 

e con vention met at Clinton Hall, on Wed- 
nesday, May 15, at 10 a. N., and was infor- 
mally organized by electing Dr. Joel Shew 

irman pro. tem. A committee then nomi- 
nated the following officers of the convention, 
who were duly chosen: 

President, Rev. Wu. Mercatre, of Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. WELLINGTON, of 
Boston, Braxx, of Pepperill, Mass., 
De. JoeL Suew, of New York. 

Secretaries, JoszrH Mrrcalrx, of Philadelphia, 
Josera Wrist, of New Jersey. 

The Rev. Mr. Metcalfe, on taking his seat as 
President of the Convention, stated that he had 
been a vegetarian for forty years. In this time 
he had reared a family, some of whom were 
preeent, children and grandchildren, who had 
never tasted animal food in their lives, All the 
members of the church over which he presided 
were also strict vegetarians, as a matter of re- 
ligious belief and duty. As a general thing, they 
had enjoyed good health—better than their 
neighbors. They had passed through two sea- 
sons of the yellow fever unharmed, while many 
were dying around them. They had also almost 
entirely escaped the ravages of the Cholera in its 
several visitations. 

Committees were now appointed to prepare 
resolutions for the convention, and to report a 
constitution and organization for the pro 
association, after which several members of the 
convention related their experiences of the bene- 
fits of a pe diet. Dr. Bedortha, water-cure phy- 
sician, of Troy, gave an interesting account of his 
apne and observations, and one of the 
delegates from Philadelphia, a hale and hearty 
man of sixty-two, gave the pleasant result of forty 
years use of a fleshless diet. 

The following resolutions, mainly submitted 
by the delegation from Philadelphia, were unani- 
mously adopted :— 


PAPA 


DECLARATION AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Man is evidently responsible to certain physical, meatal, 
and moral laws. Obedient to these, he will secure health 
and happiness, while disobedience evidently produces misery 
and evil. Natural laws form a unique, harmonious system, 
and man partakes of this prevailing beauty in every law of 
his being. Constitutions may, indeed, differ, but there must 
be a universal law for the stomach us well as for the lungs; 
and the species of food, prescribed by the universal law for 
the human stomach, will be found to comport best with the 
physical abilities. health and exercise of the intellectual and 
moral powers. Vegetarianism unfolds the universal law 
man's being. Its observance is a stepping-stone to a higher 

of existence, and removes obstructions which hinder the 
fulfillment of man’s highest aspirations, and it is the inlet to a 
new and holier life. 

With these views impressed on our minds, we, who are 
5 in American Vegetarian Convention, have 

ereby— 

Resolved, That comparative anatomy, human physiology, 
and chemical analyses of different anil and farinaceous 
substances, unitedly proclaim the position, that not only the 
human race may, bat should, subsist upon the productions of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Resolved, That the vegetarian prineiple of diet derives the 
most ancient authority from the appointment of the Creator 
to man—when he lived in purity and peace, and was blessed 
with health and happiness—in paradise. 

Resolved, That though the use of animal food be claimed, 
under the sanction of succeeding times, it rests only on the 
missions accorded to man iu his degraded condition, and is a 
departure from the appointment of the Creator. 

esolved, That if man would return to paradise and purity, 
to mental and physica] enjoyment, he mast return to the — 
disaioal diet, and abstain from the killing and eating of an- 
imale, as food. 

Resolved, That there is found in the vegetable world every 
element which enters into the animal organization ; and that 
combinations of those elements in the v ble e are 
best adapted to the most natural and healthy nourishment of 


man. 

Resolved, That the approbation of man’s unsophisticated 
and unbiased powers of taste, sight, aud smell, are in volunta- 
rily given to fruits, farinacea, and vegetable substances, in 
preference 10 the mangled carcasses of butchered animals. 

Resolved, That flesh-eating is the keystone to a wide-spread 
arch of superfluous wants, to meet which, life is filled with 
stern and ro encounters, while the 1 of a vegeta- 
rian diet is calculated to destroy the strife of antagonism, and 
to sustain life in serenity and strength. 

Resolved, That as there are intellectual feasts and a mental 
being into which the inebriate can never enter, and delights 
which he can never enjoy—so are mental feasts, and a 
moral being, which to the fleah-eater can never be revealed, 
and moral happiness in which he cannot fally participate. 

Resolved, That cruelty in any form, for the mere purpose 
of procuring unnecessary food, or to gratify depraved appetite, 
is obnoxious to the pure human soul and repugnant to the no- 
blest atiributes of our being. 

Resolved, That the evidence of Linneus, Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, Franklin, Sir Isaac Newton, John Wesley, Swedenborg, 
Howard. Jefferson, Rousseau, Akenside, Pope, Shelley, 
John Sinclair, Arbuthnot, and a host of others, living as well 
y ancient observers of nature, testify to the truth of vegeta- 

anism. . 

Resolved, That in the vegetarian cause, a new field of ex- 
ercise is opened to the moral reformer, in which he is most ear- 
nestly and cordially invited to become a co-worker with trath, 
by oplag its teachings in the government of his own life, 
and by diffusing its principles in all his efforts for the elevation 
Ane That ll personal! oursel 

ved, That we wi y interest ves in pro- 
motiug the circulation of . calculated to advance 
our cause—euch as the London Ah Soar fps Advocate, the Wa 
ter- Cure and Phrenological Journals of New York, and all pub- 
lications having for their objects the promotion of a knowledge 
of the laws of our sg, E 

Resolved, That we with great joy the progress of the 
v ian cause in England, where large societies exi 
which, in one or two instances, embrace nearly five bund 


members. 

Resolved, That it is advisable to nize State and local 
Vegetarian societies, wherever prac le, with as little delay 
as possible—lecturing and diffusing facts and principles in the 


science of man. 


The Committee on the Constitution reported 
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the following Preamble, as the basis of organi- 
ration 
PREAMBI.E. 

The objects of this association are to induce habits of absti- 
nence from the flesh of animals, as food, by the dissemination 
e information upon the subject, by means of verbal discus- 
dons, tracts, essays, and lectures, exhibiting the many advan- 


tages of a physical, intellectual, and moral character, resulting 


from 5 habits of diet, and thus to secure, through the 
association, example, and efforts of its members, the adoption 
df a aopa which will tend essentially to true civilization, 
to univ brotherhood, and the increase of human happiness 
generally. 

The officers provided by the constitution are 
& President, nine Vice-Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary and a 
Treasurer, constituting a board of directors. The 
active duties of the Association fall upon the 
Corresponding Secretary, who is to receive a per 
centage of the receipts for his services. The in- 
itiation fee is 25 cents; the annual dues one dol- 
lar. Life membership twenty dollars. Meetings 
gre to be held annually, in the month of Septem- 
ber—the next one to be in Philadelphia, where 
it is proposed to make a grand vegetarian ban- 
quet a portion of the order of exercises. 

The following officers were then elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

AMERICAN VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 

President, 
Dr. WI. A. Atoortt, of Massachusetts. 


Vice-Prestdents—lst. Dr. R. D. Mussey, of 
Ohio; 2d. Sylvester Graham, of Mass, 3d. P. P. 
Stewart, of Troy, N. Y.; 4th. H. H. Hite, of Va; 
5th. Dr. Prince, of Missouri; 6th. Joseph Wright, 
of New Jersey; 7th. Dr. Joel Shew, of New 
York ; 8th. Wm. O. Chapin, of Rhode Island ; 9th. 
Joseph Metcalfe, of Pennsylvania. 
$ 3 Secretary Dr. R. T. Trall, of New 

ork. 


Corresponding Secretary — Rev. Wm. Metcalfe, 
Kensington, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—S. R. Wells, of New York. 


A public meeting of the newly-formed society 
was held in the evening. On taking the chair, 
Dr. Alcott made some interesting observations 
on the anatomical and physiological arguments 
in favor of the Vegetarian system. He was fol- 
lowed by Sylvester Graham, in an address of 
some length, but difficult to report with justice 
to the speaker. In the course of his remarks, 
there sprung up an animated controversy between 
him and Dr. Wieting, the well known lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology, which has been made 
the subject of extensive newspaper comment. 
The address of Dr.Graham was that those who 
best know him were prepared to expect, and we 
believe that none of these were disappointed. 

Whatever may be the success of the movement 
thus eet on foot, the immediate result has been 
favorable to the cause of dietetic reform. The 
press, throughout the country, has noticed the 
movement; discussions have sprung up; curiosity 
has been awakened, and good must of necessity 
grow out of this process of enlightenment. 


Science, experience, and the dictates of a re- 
fined taste, all point to the vegetable world as. 
affording the purest nutriment for man, and that 
which is best adapted to all the wante of his 
physical constitution. With this obeervation, I 
propose to continue the discussion of the matter 
in future numbers of the Wares CURE-JOURNAL. 

87 West 22d street, New York. 


ERRORS IN WATER-OURE. 


I wave felt disposed to excuse myself from 
writing for the Water-Cure Journal for some 
time, because, though there is time for every 
thing, there is a limit to human accomplishment. 
My “much-serving,” and your many writers, have 
seemed very reasonable excuses for my non-ap- 
pearance in your columns. I have now a duty 
to pn and therefore I am here. 

There are two classes of errors in water-cure, 
to which I would particularly call attention— 
viz, the ambitious, and the reckless or careless. 
The first class obtains with young and enthusiastic 
practitioners, and such are often the product of 
much faith and little experience, though occa- 
sionally these errors may be found where we 
least look for them. The rage for experiment 
is very dangerous, where there is little skill and 
judgment. I have now in my mind a large 
number of cases of mal-practice in hydropathy, 
(I will not say Water-Cure,) some of which I 

give as warning examples: 

A young married woman recently came to me, 
who had been treated by a hydropathic practi- 
tioner in her first confinement. He was not with 
her at the birth, and there was laceration of the 
5 The accoucheur put on an abdominal 

ndage, but the hydropath told her it was not 
needed, and contrary to the advice and en- 
treaty of the allopath, the lady took it off, 
and the third day took a long walk—she 
has not been well since. Now, in our artifi- 
cial state, we are not exempt from the evils of 
that state—and the glory of boasting that such 
a lady went out the second, or third day after 
her confinement, is poor compensation for broken 
health. 

I have never had a case in obstetrics, where I 
would be willing to trust my patient without a 
cold, wet abdominal bandage for a month—and 
I never consent that a lady should take a long 
walk after her confinement, under a full week, 
though all my patients are able to get up and go 
into a bath the day after the birth. The invalu- 
able worth of the vagina syringe, (I mean the 
curved tube vagina syringe, which holds half a 
pint,) cannot be too strongly urged upon water- 
cure physicians. I have said before, and I say 
again, that it is a sovereign remedy for after- 
pains. I have never known these pains to exist 
where the patient had cold water thrown upon 
the uterus with the syringe, directly after full 
delivery was accomplished, and the abdomen 
closely compressed with the cold wet bandage. 
And yet I know several hydropathie practition- 
ers, (I shall not honor them with the name of 
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water-cure physicians,) who, at this late day, do 
not use the eg syringe in prolapsus, or ac- 
couchement. e ought to have a college for 
these at once, for their sins of omission or com- 
mission are by no means limited to the disuse of 
this important means of cure. Another of their 
sins is a careless neglect of patients. If a per- 
son come to a water-cure house for treatment, he 
has a right to the most constant supervision. To 
see a patient with serious disease, perhaps of 
the lungs, once a week, and leave him or her to 
the comparatively ignorant care of an attendant 
all the intermediate time, and that, too, in your 
own house, is either great inhumanity, or a most 
unpardonable carelessness. I bave instanced 
disease of the lungs; because, in such cases, un- 
remitting attention should be paid to the tempe- 
rature of the patient. A chill is a fatality to 
such a patient that is, a heavy chill, caused by 
neglect, or too much cold, or other improper 
treatment; and yet, what are we to think of a 
practitioner who will leave such a patient for 
weeks to an attendant in his own house, chilling 
every day? If noone is guilty of such neglect, 
I shall do no harm by uttering my warning 
against the inhumanity, not to say quackery, of 
such practice. 

Another grave error in hydropathic practice, is 
using too much and too cold treatment for deli- 
cate and cold patients. Such are sometimes 
ordered to take long cold foot baths—a most in- 
sane practice. The indiscriminate use of foot 
baths is about equal in folly to the large and 
indiscriminate water-drinking prestribed by some 
doctors. Both are useful at times, but both are 
very extensively made grievous abuses. The 
action of the skin is impeded by too cold baths, 
too long continued, and terrible ulcers are often 
the consequence, or congestion and morbid condi- 
tions of the internal viscera are induced, which, 
in many cases, prove fatal. There is no doubt 
that Dr. Ruggles died of this ill-judged and un- 
skillful practice. Excessive water drinking 
brings great evils upon the system, overtaxing 
and breaking down the vital powers, and indu- 
cing numerous ills which I cannot now particu- 
larize. , 

The warm treatment, 5 by some practi- 
tioners who bave become frightened by the fatal 
effects of the cold treatment, is scarcely less fool- 
ish than the last. It weakens the whole organ- 
ism —and, though not fatal in the same way, isa 
folly not to be tolerated in Water-Cure. I have 
had a patient of very slight reactive power, who 
had been at a Hydropathic Establishment” for 
weeks, and all his baths had been warm. Mean- 
while he was chilled constantly, and grew daily 
weaker. He begged for a cold bath, but it was 
not allowed. He left, and came to our house. He 
grew warm at once, under proper cold baths, and 
gained strength rapidly. 

Water-Cure is not necessarily confined to cold 
or warm water, but the physician should have 
ekill:to administer both properly, or he carries the 
black flag on the ocean of water-cure, and should 


be treated accordingly. 


“The more of a good thing the better,” is an 
old maxim, which may be very mischievous in 
some applications. Cold water 1s a good thing, a 
blessed thing, but people may die of it, without 
being drowned in it. e public have to learn 
that there are no two water-cure physicians who 
are certain to take the same view of a case, and 
that there may be fools in our profession, as well 
as in other modes of practice. What is most de- 
sirable is, that the people should learn to reason cor- 
rectly, and come to nght conclusions themselves. 
The grave of quackery is dug as deep and as sure 
as the people are enlightened. 

Hobbies are always to be distrusted. If a man 
tells me that all his patients take foot-baths, or a 
douche, or short, wet sheet packs, I consider that 
man anything but a water-cure physician. If he 
denounces sweating on all ible occasions, and 
declares that the douche should no longer be used 
in water-cure—if he is determined on a general 
application of the “hunger cure” to ev ; 
why I may as well write him down a fool, as I 
think him, as to go about hunting for words to ex- 
press the same thing more delicately. 

Different cases require different treatment— 
sweating in blankets is a most admirable treat- 
ment for some patients, whilst for others it would 
be dangerous and worthless. ` I have cured a pa- 
tient who had been well nigh killed with excess- 
ive cold treatment, which had induced horrible 
ulcers, in good part by the sweating blankets. 
Be sure, I alternated the sweating with other 
treatment, but I found a sweat as good as a day's 
work mowing, and yet the doctor who does such 
mischief generally denounces its cure as“ unsci- 
entific” and “ very harsh.” 

Water-Cure physicians should be cron by 
principles—not rules. They should reverence 
themselves more that they are able to cure dis- 
ease, than because they have seen Priessnitz, or 
have M.D. attached to their names. 

The readers of the Journal may be assured that 
they will Hear from me again when I feel obliged 
to write, as now, for their good. 

May the good God prosper Water-Cure, and 
make the mistakes and errors of its practitioners 
a means of educating the people. 

Mary S. Gove NicHots. 

87 West 22d street, New York. 


CONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO- 
PATHIO DOOTOR—WNo. 7. 

Celsus and his Maxim—Galen’s Birth and Education—Cures 
the Emperor’s Sons—Writes Eight Hundred Volumes 
Teachings of Galen Illustration of Hamoralism—Magen- 
die’s Disenses—Little Novelty in Medicine—Life and Prao- 
tice of Asclepiades—True Church of Physicians—Surgery 
in Advance of Medicine—Sir Everard Home’s Croonian 
Lecture —Miraculous Cure of Tobit—Dr. Russell's Travels 
in the East—Home’s Experience with Gall—Censier’s Imi- 
tation of Tobit—Explanation of Tobit’s Cure Origin of 
the Barber’s Pole. 

CxlsUus awo HIS Maxme—Aurelius Cornelius 


Celsus flourished in the time of the Roman Em- 
peror Caligula. His eight books, “ De Medicina,” 
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have procured him celebrity among men in our 
own times. He followed the plan laid down by | 
Hippocrates, whom he looked up to with the | 
eatest reverence, and the knowledge of whose 
octrines he did much to disseminate. He tells 
us, “that severe diseases require severe reme- 
dies.” Some of his books were devoted to Sur- 
gery, many of the operations of which he de- 
scribes as they are still performed. | 


Gaten’s Bera anp Epvucation.—Claudius Ga- 
len was the next light of medicine, and as for 
many centuries he was regarded as an oracle, 
deserves particular attention. He vas born at 
Pergamos, in Asia Minor, in A. D. 131. His 
father, Nicon, was a learned man, and early in- 
structed him in all the knowledge of his time. 
At the age of 17 he devoted himself to the sci- 
ence of healing, and traveled much to extend, 
by every means, his information. He remained 
some time at Alexandria, then the centre of gen- 
eral, as well as medical, science. Determined 
not to abide by the opinions of others, without 
himself verifying the truth of their views, he 
soon began selecting from all, and forming a 
system for himself. After eleven years’ study, 
he commenced practice in his native place, with 
such success, that at the end of four years, he 
removed to Rome, which, however, he was soon 
forced to leave on account of the opposition he 
met with from his brother physicians, who stig- 
matized him as a dealer in magic and a mere 
theorist. | 

Curss THe Emperor's Sons.— While in Rome, 
however, he had gained the esteem of many 
learned men, whose influence was so great that 
on the Emperor's being sick, he was sent for to 
attend them. Marcus Aurelius lived, but Lucius 
Verus died. The former, during his German 
expedition, left his two son mmodus and 
Sextus—in his care, and they being seized with 
the plague, was instrumental in their recovery, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable predictions of 
his colleagues. These events placed him far 
above all opposition, and he ruled the medical 
world with much contempt and haughtiness. 

Wearres Eronr Hunprep Votumes.—He is said 
to have written nearly eight hundred volumes on 
various subjects connected with medicine, which 
being deposited in the temple of Peace, were 
destroyed when the Goths burned it on taking 
Rome. He professed to act the part of a com- 
mentator on Hi rates, whose true meaning 
he did not consider generally understood. He 
gives the Father of Medicine credit for an ex- 
tensive knowledge of anatomy and the circula- 
tion of the bl He is said to have been con- 
vinced of the existence of a God by dissection. 
He, in reality, distorted, instead of explaining, 
the views of Hippocrates, and “ was in medicine 
what Descartes was in philosophy,” a thorough 
materialist. Contrary to his own theory, he 
bled profusely in plague, and with such success 
that the spectators once exclaimed, “O man, 
thou hast cut the throat of the fever.” The 
ecattered sheets of his works that happened to 
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be in the hands of his friends were collected, 
and have been published in five folio volumes. 
He died at the age of seventy. 

Teacutngs or GaLen.—Galen taught that al- 
terations of the blood produced all the phenom- 
ena of disease, and that fluid once purified, 


|| health would be restored. That his views even 


at the present day retain their ascendency in the 
profession M well as among the people, can be 
shown, not only by the ordinary language of 
physicians, Dut also by the advertising columns 
of the newspapers, which are filled with notices 
testifying the great success of innumerable rem- 
edies, “in purifying the blood.” “If I rightl 
understand humoralism,” says Dr. Caldwell, 
“their creed embraces a belief in the contamina- 
tion of the bigod in the production of certain dis- 
eases, and in ape medication of that fluid in their 
cure.” Ves replies his reviewer, “ this is their 
creed; and we are the more firmly persuaded of 
its eue he since we see it 80 feebly assailed by 
one who has Jong fought in the front rank against 
its doctrines.™ Andral, in our own times, lays it 
down as a universal principle, that the blood is not 
merely a vehicle to carry to the solids the dele- 
terious substances; but that its actual appear- 
ance leaves no doubt of its being altered in its 
nature.” That the blood is first vitiated by 
the commixture of deleterious substances, and 
that it is the vitiated blood which ultimately 
affects the solids.” 


ILLUSTRATION or Humoratisu.—A good illus- 
tration of what humoralism is, and the means of 
cure in accordance with the system, is afforded 
by an anecdote related in “Fascination.” “ Du- 
ring the prevalence of a certain deadly pesti- 
lence in the West Indies, the blood of those af- 
fected was dark, and almost black. A physi- 
cian who had been bleeding a patient, discovered 
that the dark blood, as soon as it was received 
into a bowl, became of a bright, 5 
red color; and, upon examining the matter, foun 
the florid appearance was owing to some table 
salt which had been accidentally left in the bowl; 
his sapient brain instantly conceived the idea 
that it was owing to the loss of muriate of soda 
(common salt) in the blood that the fever was 
caused. This fancied discovery changed the 
whole plan of his treatment, and for a long time, 
his after practice consisted in injecting solutions 
of table salt into the veins, and giving it by 
the stomach. As soon as the matter was pub- 
lished, his fellow-physicians followed his exam- 
ple. The uniformly fatal termination of all ca- 
ses treated in this manner at length obliged the 
doctors to relinquish the practice ; but not until 
the hypothesis, like the bodies of ancient he- 
roes, was accompanied to the grave by thousands 
of victims slaughtered to its honor.” 

Macenpre's Disrases.—Of course, according to 
these extenders of Galen’s views, if certain sub- 
stances are exhibited to the patient that will 
chemically combine with the blood, and thus de- 

rive it of some compounds and modify others, 
diseases of any description may be induced at 
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the will of the physician, a fact which Magendie 


honestly avows. “For my part,” says he, “I 
declare boldly that I look upon these ideas 
about life and the rest of it as nothing more 


than a cloak for ignorance and lazinese. All the 
physician can do is, to order certain remedies, 
which, if necessary, the nurse could prescribe 

ually well. You saw me give rise at my 
pleasure to pneumonia, scurvy, yellow fever, 
typhoid fever, etc., etc., not to mention a number 
of other affections which I called into being be- 
fore you.” Had Samuel Thomson read enough 
to have been aware of these opinions, it 


is likely enough they would have confirmed 
him in his views of the worthlessness of medi- 
cine. 


Lrrrte Noverty 1x Mepicine.—It may be 
observed, that in these articles we endeavor to 
be as practical as possible, and carry up the old 
theories to their supporters and believers in the 
present day, thus not only . 5 

repetition, but also showing that there is muc 
less of originality in the matter than is generally 


supposed. 

Lire ARD Practice or AsoLEPIADES.— Ascle- 
piades is said to have been the first of the Greek 
physicians who practiced at Rome. He flourished 
about the time of Pompey. He at first taught 
rhetoric, but not finding employment, studied 
medicine, and soon became famous from the 
novelty of his theory and practice. He suppo- 
sed disease to arise from the motion of the par- 
ticles of the blood and other fluids, being ob- 
structed by the straitness of the vessels; pain 
and fever thence ensuing. He considered emet- 
ica and cathartics too violent in their operation, 
and would only prescribe injections to obviate 
costiveness. In fevers, he chiefly relied on a 
complete abstinence from food for three or more 
days, until the system was well reduced, and 
would then give meats and wines cautiously to 
restore strength. Pleurisies, and similar com- 

aints, where the pain was intense and the fever 

igh, he treated by bleeding ; but also cases of a 
chronic character were attempted to be relieved 
by dieting, frictions, baths, and exercise. He is 
said to have pledged bis reputation on the pres- 
ervation of his own health, which he retained 
to a great age, and at length died from the ef- 
fects of a severe fall. Few physicians of the 
present time would accept the same tenure, for 
their reputations, as it has now passed into a 
proverb. That doctors are like guide-posts ; they 
point the road to health, without traveling it 
themselves“ Had his successors pursued his 
mild practice, it is probable they would not bave 
suffered the disgrace which afterward befell 
them, for the Romans at length banished from 
their city the Greek physicians, who had signali- 


zed themselves in peopling the regions of the | 

ave, in relation to which Cato made the fol- 
owing reflection: “The Greeks, jealous of the 
glory of the Romans, and being unable to con- 


quer them in the open field, have sent their ex- 
ecutioners, who kill us in our beds,” 


— — — 


True Cnunoꝝ or Paysicians.—Though a true 
church of physicians, small in number, followed 
the teaching of Hippocrates, and continued in 
the faithful observance of nature, yet the great 
majority of practitioners were in ignorance of 
the true principles of medicine. Capable of ap- 
,preciating only what was rendered palpable to 
the senses, the causes of disease were referred to 
the agency of the goda, and the means of cure 
mainly consisted in invocations to them. The do- 
ities of heathen mythology were replaced by the 
saints of Christendom, and the charming of pain 
was resorted to even in surgical cases. l 


Surgery IN Apvance oF Mepiome. —Surgery 
was in advance of its sister branch, and much of 
its practice was really valuable ; so much so, 
that remedies used thousands of years ago, have 
been employed with advantage in the nine- 
teenth century. As an instance, we will mention 
the supposed miraculeus cure of Tobit. 


Sm Everarp Hoxr’s CHOO NAR LTOrUnR.— 
Sir Everard Home, in his Croonian Lecture, 1797, 
observes that it is an extremely curious circum- 
stance, and probably the most so that can be met 
with in the history of medicine, that a local ap- 
plication should have been discovered to be of 
service ina particular disease 2500 years ; 
that the same application, or those of a similar 
kind, should have been in use ever since, and in 
all that time, no rational principle on which such 
medicines produced their benefleial effects should 
have been ascertained. This appears from the 
following account to have been the case with re- 
spect tostimulating applications to the cornea 
in a diseased state, and can only be accounted 
for by a want of knowledge of the structure of 
the parts, which is an argument of uncommon 
weight in favor of the study df anatomy. 


Mreacutous Cure or Tonrr.— In the Apocry- 
pha we find, in the book of Tobit, a very circum- 
stantial account of an opacity of the cornea suc- 
cesefully treated by stimulating applications: 
„When Tobias went down to wash himself in the 
river Tigris, a fish leaped out of the river, and 
would have devoured him. The angel of the Lord 
told him to take out the gall and put it up in 
safety. Tobias asked the angel what was the 
use of the gall. As for the gall, said the angel, 
it is good to anoint a man who has whiteness in 
his eyes, and he shall be healed. Tobias took 
hold of his father, and strake of the gall into 
his father’s eyes, saying, Be of good cheer, my 
father. And when hie eyes began to smart, he 
rubbed them. And the whiteness peeled away 
from the corners of his eyes, and when he saw his 


son he fell upon his neck.” 


Dr. Russ xIL'Ss TRAVELS IN THE East.—Dr. Rus- 
sell, in his travels in the East, gives the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which the Arabians 
treat inflammations and opacities of the cornea. 
„An oculist is a distinct profession, and the se- 
cret of their applications extends hereditarily from 
father to son. In Aleppo the gall of a fish was 
in particular request. What often struck me in 
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their practice was the successful application of 
sharp or acid remedies, at a time I should have 
been induced to make use of the mildest emolli- 
ent applications.” From this account there can 
be no doubt of gl having continued in use as an 
application to the eye amon the Eastern nations 
from the time of Tobit to the present day. 


Home’s Exprrience wira GarL.—Sir Everard 
gives an account of his own e ience with gall, 
which, in many cases, was highly successful. He 
also cites an account from a Paris newspaper, 
which gere a statement of an extraordinary cure 
effected by the gall of a barbel, in substance as 


follows :— 


Orensren’s Iurration or Tostr.—A journeyman 
watchmaker, named Oensier, having heard that 
the gall of a barbel was the remedy which Tobit 
employed to cure his father’s blindness, resolved 
to try its effects on the widow Germain, his moth- 
er-in-law, whose eyes had for six months been 
afflicted with ulcers and covered with a film, 
which rendered them totally blind. Censier hav- 
ing obtained the gall of that fish, squeezed the 
ador out of it into a vial, and in the evening he 
rubbed it with the end of a feather, into his 
mother’s eyes. It gave her great pain for about 
half an hour, which abated by degrees, and her 
eyes watered very much. Next morning she 
could not open them, the water, as it were, glu- 
ing her eyes up; the son bathed them with pure 
water, and she to se. with the eye that had 
the most liquor. He used the gall again in the 
evening ; the inflammation dispersed, the white 
of her eyes became red, the color returned by 
degrees, and her sight became strong. He re- 
peated it a third time, with all the desired suc- 
cess. In short, she recovered her sight without 
any other remedy. The widow Germain was in her 
58d year. See had been pronounced blind by the 
surgeons of the Hotel Dieu. Her blindness and 
her cure have been attested by order of the 
Lieutenant-General of the police. She sees clearer 
and stronger now than before the accident. 


Expvanation or Tosrt’s Cunn— The Hip - 
tic physician could easily account for the effect of 
stimulating applications, by su posing such reme- 
dies to acton the excitability of e part in sucha 
manner as to efface the original diseased im- 
pression, and produce an inflammation which the 
vis medicatrix could remove. So easy is it to 
blunder even in the simplest matters when great 
laws are lost sight of, and explanations demanded 
of vital actions, on physical principles. 


Oxnicin or tue Barsern’s PoLx.— The barbers |! 


were at one time the principal practitioners of 
surgery, and at one time formed a distinct rank 
in the Esculapian army, under the name of Bar- 
ber Surgeons. Even now bleeding and tooth- 
drawing is regularly performed at many of their 
shops. It is worthy of remark, that one trace 
of their former office is retained in their poles. 
The pole iteelf signifies the stick held in the 
hand of the outstretched arm of the patient to 
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steady it when bleeding, and allow the muscles 
to contract 80 as to increase the flow of blood, 
which last is emblemized: by the color of the 
red spiral, while the white portion represents 
the bandage put on the arm after the operation 
is performed. 


THE BETTER WAY. 
BY 8. ROGERS. ° 


As it has been my lot within a few months to 
mingle in various circles, both hydro and anti- 
hydropathic, I am prompted to say somethi 
through the Journal of “matters and things 
pertaining to Water-Cure in general. Now no 
real lover of our blessed mode of healing the sick 
can any more avoid constantly making inquiries 
of ite progress, and speaking of its superior mer- 
its, than the drug poisoner can help deriding and 
cursing the system which is so fast unfolding the 
“mysteries” of his profession. I say this in all 
deference to the wiser part of the profession, for 
the spirit of honest inquiry is cultivated by 
many. 

Professing a love for the science I advocate 
and practice, it has been peculiarly interesting 
and pleasing to me during the past year to con- 
verse with bere in different localities upon the 
subject of Hydropathy. Everywhere may be 
found willing audiences,—in every town, num- 
bers who are eager for that knowledge which 
will convince them‘that drugs are useless. The 
public is awakening to the sober fact that poison, 
when taken into the human system, is an evil 
thing,—hence we can easily understand why so 
many are searching for a “better way.” But 
rejudices founded in ignorance will long exist, 
or that blessed era has not yet dawned when 
“all who run do read.” Many honestly suppose 
that we hydropaths are possessed of bat “one 
idea,” that water, and water alone, is our remedy. 
Others, again, shudder as they mention the Cold- 
Water-Cure ;” as if, forsooth, we had entered into 
a league with icicles and the demon of starvation 
for the ial torment of our patients. 
Prejudices like these are too common, and 
notwithstanding water as a prophylactic and 
erapeutic agent has been successfully employed 
for ages, there are people at this mid-day of the 
nineteenth century who start with astonishment 
when told that upon the proper employment of 
water, air, and food, and the rational exercise of 
mind and body, hang all the laws of health and 
longevity. 

So potent is the morbid love of ease, begotten 
by excessive indulgences and undue excitementa, 
that man, in his present stage, is prone to listen 
attentively to the siren whisper which tells 
of happiness without exertion, while a deaf ear 
is turned to the voice of reason, that tells him 
real i either physical, mental, or moral, 
is gained only by labor and watchfulness. Too 
many have yet to learn that physical happiness, 
like ite twin sister, the maral. is only to be real 
ized and retained by virtue of the vigilance with 
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which it is sought and nourished. The illustrious 
Franklin’s good advice in money matters holds 
equally true when applied to matters of health. 
Avoid little transgressions and the big ones will 
take care of themselves. 

k is pretty well established indie mina of 
that port rsonage, tbe public, that Hydropa- 
thy does An enough N dis cane, but 
that these diseases, in most cases, originate in 
the maltreatment of acute affections, has yet 
scarcely entered the philosophy of her reason- 
ings. And her half-enquiring eyes of amazement 
are still wider opened when the honest hydropa- 
thist vindicates the doctrine, both by precept and 
practice, that all acute diseases are not only more 
curable under the potent influences of nature's 
remedy,” but curable at less expenditure of vital 
energy, time and money. The two latter, I am 
sorry to say, are, by many, in these days of com- 
mercial strife, steam-engines and lightening tele- 
graphs, considered more valuable than the for- 
mer. 

A word to the “ professional brethren,” and 
this rambling epistle shall be closed. 

It bas been said by our opposers, that cases re- 
ported through the Journal are not sufficiently 
explicit in relation to sympioms ; and that we are 
more ready to name any given disease than to 
fully describe it. 

Now as it is particularly desirable for the well- 
being of humanity that these doubting Thomas- 
es of the “old school” should become convinced 
of their evil ways, I would suggest the removal 
of every little hook whereon their doubts can 
possibly hang. I can think of no better way than 
to faithfully report from our “ bed-side notes,” 
without comment or name of the disease. I 

resume this will be satisfactory; if not, please 
inform us what will. 

Wosoesrer, Mass., 5th mo., 80th, 1850. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE NATURE 
OF DIBEASE, AND A RATIONAL MODE OF OURE. 


BY P. H. HAYES, M.D. 


THERE are good grounds for believing that the 
great mass of human diseases (except the strictly 
surgical), in all their types and phases, are caused 
by morbid matter—matter alien to the healthy 
tissues of our organisms, which has either in- 
truded itself through the skin, the air- passages or 
the alimentary tract, or has been formed in the 
body itself by pathological changes, or physiolo- 
gical decay. Reason alone would seem to afford 
support to this belief. Disease must own a ma- 
terial as immaterial cause ; that our brains, blood 
or nerves are ever directly disturbed in their 
functions by spiritual causes, we have not the 
least proof. True, passions and mental emotions 


‘may cause disease, through the inscrutable - 


agency of the nervous system, but in all such in- 
stances there is good reason to believe that some 
material change is effected in eome of the ele- 
ments of the body, which change is the final 
cause of the perverted function. 

To illustrate. It is well known that mental 


* 


influences will cause defect, excess, or perversion 
of different secretions. 

Excessive grief is not accompanied by tears: 
excessive fear stops the salivary secretion, and 
increases and perverts that of the bowele—jeal- 
ousy and melancholy indulged, are supposed to 
vitiate the bile; Dr. Watson mentions a case pf 
a young friend of his, who brought on himeelf 
“intense jaundice” from needless anxiety about 
an approaching examination in the College of 
Physicians, and adds, scores of such cases are on 
record. The proof is very striking in the per 
version of the mammary secretion—thus sa 
Sir Astley yea A fretful temper lessens 
quantity of milk, renders it thin and serous, dis- 
turbing the child’s bowels, producing intestinal 
fever and griping—this secretion may in this 
manner be so altered, as to cause death; the 
following instances are of high authority. A 
carpenter fell into a quarrel with a soldier in his 
own house: the latter drew his sword upon him ; 
the carpenter's wife first trembled from fear and 
terror, then sprang furiously at the soldier, 
wrested away the sword, and broke it in pieces ; 
after the quarrel was ended, and in a state of 
strong excitement, she took up her child from 
the cradle, where it lay playing, and in the moat 
perfect health, never having had a moment’s ill 
ness: she gave it the breast—in a few minutes 
the infant left off nursing, became restless, 
panted, and sank dead upon its mother's bosom. 
An English surgeon (Mr. Wardrop) mentions 
that having removed a small tumor from bebind 
the ear of a mother, all went well, until she fell 
into a violent passion: the child nursing soon 
after, died in convulsions. From these and simb 
lar illustrations, the inference seems justified, that 
mental influences act as causes of disease, by 
inducipg molecular changes in some of the ele- 
ments of the body. 

Further illustration and eis of the general 
materiality of the causes of disease may be found 
in the fact that several classes of disease are con- 


fessedly produced by morbid matter, somehow 


introduced into the body. A large number of 
types of fever are everywhere attributed to mi- 
asms. The cutaneous diseases known as the 
exanthemata, among which are measles, scarlet 
fever,and small-pox,are demonstrated by the com- 
mon experience of mankind to depend upon an 
aura or Virus, or substantive something communi- 
cable from person to person. In all epidemie 
and endemic diseases, the most rational induo- 
tion has produced a general conviction that in a 
subtle or gross material something, lay the spe- 
cific cause. Isolated forms of disease are confi- 
dently believed by good pathologists to fall into 
this category. Dr. Watson mentions a kind of 
asthma which he ascribes to some kind of ema- 
nation from certain of the ‘grasses that are in 
flower about the time of hay-making. Scrofula 
and the matter of tubercle depend upon a mal- 
assimilation of the fibrinous elements of the 
blood. It is further an undoubted fact that a 
large number of morbid conditions of the body 
may arise from retention of the common excre- 
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tions of the body in the blood from disorder of 
their separating glands. Drs. Watson and Wil- 
liams speak of gout and rheumatisin as depend- 
ent u some morbid matter retained in the 
blood, and Dr. Prout seems to consider this as the 
lactic and lithic acids generated by imperfect as- 
similation. Bile and urea (secretions of the liver 
and kidneys,) are positive poisons, and when 
their elimination from the system is entirely sup- 
pressed they cause “typhoid symptoms,” ex- 
gone depression and coma, which speedily end in 
th; and in these cases, and those of gradual 
suppression ending in death, these same excre- 
mentitious matters, which ought to have passed off 
by the liver and kidneys, can be detected in the 
solids and fluids of the body. See further on this 
subject Williams’ Pathology, first American edi- 
tion, page 97. 
(To be continued.) 


Tar Lire and CoRRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 


Comsz, M.D. By Grorce Cour. 12mo. 
pp. 428. Muslin, price 81,26. New York. 
Fowlers & Wells. 


Tuan AnprEew Compe, very few men, living or 
dead, have done more toward popularizing the 
subjects of Pararoroey and Hearta. His works, 
which are numerous, are published in many lan- 
guages, and scattered over the civilized world. 
Who has not heard of Comsr’s Puysiotocy f or 
Couse on Invranoy! or Compe on the PaysioLocy 
or Drozstion! No one who makes any preten- 
gions to an acquaintance with the Laws or 
Lire,” are without these works. 

In the book before us, we have the MIND or 
THE MAN” mirrored forth in a style truly capti- 
vating. The correspondence is also deeply inter- 
eating. In the preface to the American edition, 
the writer obeerves— 

“Seldom is the biography of a man of letters or 
of science distinguished by many personal adven- 
tures and stirring incidents. ese, while they 
ry tap the attention of the crowd, do not fur- 

ish materials for abiding instruction, nor the 
best models for imitation. What it most con- 
cerns us to know is the home life, the daily la- 
bors, and the character of him who has devoted 
himself to the improvement of his fellow-men, as 
a teacher with his pen and tongue, and, if happi- 
ly it may be also as an exemplar, in his own per- 
son, of the truth of the precepts which he incul- 
cates. 

“The leseon is made more instructive, if there 
be revealed to us the struggles which the sub- 
ject of the biography had to make against the 
prenie influence of poverty or of disease. 
Successful progress in the high-road of general 
or of professional literature is, under such cir- 
cumstances, true heroism, and entitles him to ad- 
miration and respect in a higher degree than are 


'mind was gr 


so readily conceded to the successful soldier, and 
to the daring adventurer into unknown regions. 

“ In these respects, the Life of Dr. Andrew 
Combe commends itself to our favorable notice. 
It exhibits a man whose childhood was 
in a state neither favorable to health nor to the 
best culture of the affections, and whose manhood 
was ushered in by alarming disease, which, al- 
though often remitting in its violence, was ever 
his companion until the day of his deatb. Yet, 
5 these adverse circumstances, his 

ually develo into a state of 
maturity and even vigor, which enabled him, un- 
der the impelling power of a resolute will and 
high conscientiousness, to be a teacher and a 
guide to his fellow-creatures, in the means of 
preserving their health and cultivating their in- 
tellect, conjointly with the better and kindlier 
sentiments of their nature. 

“The Life and Corr ce of Dr. Combe, 
as written and arranged by his brother, Mr. 
George Combe, constituting the present volume, 
abounds in a great variety of topics. It treats of 
the effects of different climates on the invalid 
who is threatened wit! or actually laboring un- 
der pulmonary cousumption; and gives minute 
directions for his conduct both at home and 
abroad. Advice and precepts are, also, offered 
onthe ever important pointe of education—na- 
tional, collegiate, and private—with reference to 
actual wants and adaptations. Great questions 
of morals and ethics, and the minor but still use- 
fal ones of personal deportment and thrift, are 
brought before the reader in the letters to friends, 
and occasionally in the more formal replies to 
the interrogations 1 to Dr. Combe. Not 
less pertinent and instructive are his remarks 
and precautions on Public Hygiene, and on the 
internal economy and government of Lunati e 
Asylums. 

“ In the selection and arrangement of his mate- 
riale, the biographer has combined what was due 
to fraternal affection with the requirements of 
philosophic impartiality; and he has thus ac- 
quitted himself with success of a task, the deli- 
cacy and difficulty of which was increased by 
the very nearness of his relation to the subject of 
this biography.” i 

In closing this brief review, we would most 
earnestly recommend “every lover of his race” 
to read this book, and thereby avail himself of 
the experience of one who has labored long and 
zealously in promoting the best interests of hu- 
manity. 


Warter-Curgrr EsrapLIsmMENTS.—We find the 
following paragraph in one of our Albany ex- 


changes, of recent date :— 


“ These establishments are springing up, one 
after another, over the country. We look upon 
all enterprises of this sort as signs of promise— 
that at least the spirit of inquiry and experiment 
is abroad among the people. Without reproach 
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to any venerable or superannuated theories, we 
must take leave to think, that the scientific ap- 
plication of water affords by far the surest rem- 
edy for the devastations which may have been 
inflicted on the human constitution, by drugs, pa- 
tent medicines, tobacco, or any other violation of 
the laws of health and life.” 


Mxpioal. Envcation.—The report of the Com- 
mittee of the National Medical Convention, at 
Cincinnati, asserts that the medical schools in our 
country are too many, the students too numer- 
ous, the professors too few and incapable, the 
quantity of instruction too limited, the quality too 
superficial, and the preparatory training insuffi- 
cient. But the committee have no means of rem- 
edy to suggest, as no control can be exercised 
over the schools, beyond the influence of the pro- 
fession. They think our best medical college far 
below the European standard, and this one has 
been several times on the brink of dissolution. 
They, however, recommend all physicians to with- 
hold their patronage from all druggists who deal 
in patent nostrums. They regard all these medi- 
cines as highly pernicious to the character, and 
no regular member of the profession should, di- 
rectly or indirectly, countenance them. á 


Warer-Curr.—By an advertisement in this 
day’s paper it will be seen that Mr. H. H. Kel- 
logg is to open a Water-Cure Establishment in 
this village. Dr. N. Stebbins, who has become a 
thorough convert to the water-cure system, by 
having tested its efficacy in his own case, is to be 
the pbysician— Clinton (N. P.) Signal. 

HEALTH AMONG THE Suaxers.—The beneficial 
results of era, simple food and regular ha- 
bits, are seen in the fact that the Society of Unit- 
ed Brethren, (Shakers) at Enfield, Conn., num- 
bers 269, and not a death has occurred among 
them for fourteen months. 

Wr must be unanimous,” said Hancock 
on the occasion of signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, there must be no pulling different 
ways.” 

Wes“ observed Franklin, we must all bang 
together, or most assuredly we shall all hang 


separately.” 
MISS BEECHER ON WATER.OURE. 


Mis Catnanine E. bexcuse recently communi- 
cated to the Tribune the results of ber experience 
and reflections in relation to the Hydropathic 
system, which are worth placing on record. They 
will be found to agree essentially with the ex- 
perience of all hydropaths in this country, if 
not in all countries. 


Some three years since I wrote several arti- 
cles, setting forth the value of the Cold Water- 
Cure, which, at the time, were extensively cir- 
culated. As it afterward appeared that many 


persons were thus induced to resort to establish- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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ments of this description, there has been a con- 
sequent feeling of responsibility in this matter, im 
regard to all or any who may have been, or are 
likely to be, influenced by opinions so expressed. 

During the intervening periods, I have enjoyed 
great opportunities by reading, inquiry and ex- 
perience, to test still farther this mode of medical 
treatment; and as it is possible that the results 
thue obtained may be made of service to the 
3 healtb, it is with this hope that the fol- 

owing article has been prepared. 

The following are the general Ae which 
it is believed experience has established in regard 
to the use of cold water as a remedial agent: 

First, That for the preservation of health the 
use of cold water in general ablutions is impera- 
tive, and as a N rule is safe for all, thou 
there are exceptions even to this rule. But the 
cure of disease demands a peculiar and scientific 
use of water, study, skill and experience, the same 
as is needful in the use of drug medicines, so that 
medical men who have not read and experiment- 
ed in this branch of medical treatment, are not 
qualified to judge of its merits, or to adopt any 
of its methods in their practice, till they have at 
least read the standard works on this subject. 
And not unfrequently it happens that the ordinary 
mode of employing water as a remedial agent, is 
contrary to the rules of ience obtained in 
Hydropathic treatment, and seriously hurtful. 
The use of the shower bath, now so common, 
needs to be regulated by rules which are not 

enerally understood, and for this reason it is 
requently a cause of mischief, especially for 
nervous persons and to the young. 

Second: The success of the Hydropathic treat- 
ment demands a physician who is not only scien- 
tific and experienced, so as to be able to detect 
the true nature of the disease, but one who is 
careful and attentive in observing the effects of 
his prescriptions. The writer believes that in 
large establishments, unless regulated with ex- 
prese reference to this point, the patients are 
very likely to suffer from neglect, so that if they 
are not injured, their recovery is greatly retarded 
or entirely prevented. 

Third: Another scarcély less important reqni- 
sition is intelligent nursing. If a physician is 
ever so well qualified to prescribe, all his skill 
may fail if the nursing department is delegated 
entirely to ignorant and heedless pereons. The 
writer has known such frequent and such serious 
suffering and wrong from neglect in this particu- 
lar, that no language can be too strong in warn- 
ing the sick to inquire and observe in regard to 
this matter, before commencing a course of Hy- 
dropathic treatment. The carrying out of the 

hysician’s prescriptions should always be super- 
intended by the physician himself, or by some 
intelligent, well-educated person, who has a know- 
ledge, either by reading or observation, of the 
various indications that occur in the treatment, 
and which ought to be made known to the phy- 
sician as soon as they occur. It is believed that 
the failure of very many to obtain relief from 
disease, has been owing to neglect in this depart- 
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ment. An intelligent superintendent of the 
nursing department is needed in every large es- 
tablishment, not only to observe and report the 
results of the nursing, but to secure faithfulness 
in those who perform the details of the drudgery. 
It should also be the duty of this person to se- 
cure a faithful obedience to all the laws of health, 
in regard to ventilation, clothing, diet, exercise 
and sleep. Inasmuch as a part of the success of 
the water-cure depends on obedience to these 
rules, care and faithfulness in this respect is of 
great value. 

Fourth: It is believed that the purity of the 
water bas far more influence than has been sup- 
posed, both in the rapidity and the certainty of a 
cure, especially in e diseases in which un- 
healthful humors and abnormal secretions are to 
be discharged from the system. The writer has 
seen results in an establishment where the water 
was peculiarly pure, which altogether exceeded 
anything she ever observed or heard of in insti- 
tutions which could not command this important 
item. 

Fifth: It is important that the public should 
understand that there are two schools in the Hy- 
dropathic world, one of them following what is 
called the heroic treatment, of which Prressnitz 
is the exemplar; the other adopts a more mode- 
rate method, and the German author, FRANKE, is 
probably the fairest exponent of this school. The 
writer is fully satisfied, both from ber own obser- 
vation and from the testimony of others, that in 
this country the more moderate system is not 
only the safest, but the most efficacious. The 
horoic treatment originated among the hardy, 
phlegmatic German race, and both the system, 
and the German physicians who administer it, 
are not a pope to the more delicate, ner- 
vous, and highly excitable temperament of our 
countrymen, and especially of our countrywomen. 


A SERMON on OLEANLINEss.—Don’'t take those 
dirty drinks; cool yourself with the fresh, clear 
water that you can now have straight from the 
distant hills in your very home. Whitewash 
your cottage, and open your windows. Don't 
grudge either time or money, that is spent in 
cleanliness; and try to live where genr neigh- 
bors are clean also, lest you should be poisoned 
with their dirt. For Dr 1s poison! It gets 
into the body through the pores of the skin; and 
the dirty gases enter with the air into the lungs. 
It mixes with the blood, and makes it corrupt ; 
and often fevers, cholera, consumption, and other 
fatal diseases are the result. slops, middens 
and undrained places help to poison the air; and 
we should wash them away as fast as ever we 
can. There ought to be a drain and water-closet 
in every street; and, above all, a plentiful sup- 
ply of water to flush the dirt away. The places 
where many of the poor reside are only fit for 
drunkards; they are too bad for beasts. If 
workingmen spent part of their drinking-money 
in house rent, such places would be deserted, and 
goon pulled down. 


A clean man respects himself, and educates 
his eyes and nose to the observance of decency 
He is not afraid of going anywkere, or ashamed 
of being in the company of any one. The dirty 
man cares for nobody, and yet slinks away from 
the sight of respectable people. 

CLEANLINESS Is NEXT TO GopLuvess—An habit- 
ually dirty man can hardly be religious. He is 
breaking one of the first of nature’s laws. Clean- 
liness in person prepares for purity of heart, and 
for a reception of the life-giving principles of the 
Gospel. Fresa Arr, Pure Warne amp Goop 
Soap FOREVER | 


Paussro Acip m CRHOLTAA.— In the London Med- 
ical Times (Allopathic) of Nov. 12, 1849, Dr. 
Downing mentions his having used Prussic Acid 
“in extreme collapse, with manifest advantage.” 
Mr. Shea, at Dr. D.’s suggestion, “ tried itin more 
than one hundred cases of Cholera, and stated his 
conviction that it was superior to anything that 
he had ever before employed. He had given it 
to children as young as nine months old with ex- 
cellent effect, and he had never in any case found 
prejudicial effects follow its use.” Both of these 
gentlemen are of the Allopathic, or regular prac- 
tice. 

[This last clause sufficiently accounts for the 
wonderful virtues ascribed to this deadly poison. 
As a general rule, the worse the poison the better 


the remedy with allopathics.— Ev.] 


AMERICAN HYDROPATHIO CONVENTION. 


AocorpiIne to appointment, this body, com- 
prised of Water-Cure Physicians, met at the 
Hope Chapel, New York, on Wednesday, June 
19, and organized by the choice of Dr. JoEL 
Sew, President; Drs. B. Wiumarts_and Hon - 
BARD Foster, Vice Presidents, and Drs. T. L. 
Nicol“ and L. Revusen, Secretaries. 

Letters approving of the objects of the Con- 
vention were read from Drs. S. Rock Rs, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; T. T. SxkLTE, Cleveland, O.; 
CRHARLTSs Munpr, Northampton, Mass.; and P. H. 
Hayss, Cuba, N. Y. 

A Committee of three, consisting of Drs. Houven- 
ton, of New York, Brporrna, of New Lebanon, 
and Hamitton, of Saratoga, were appointed to 
draft the Constitution of a National Hydropathic 
Society We have space only for the more im- 
portant articles of this 

CONSTITUTION. 


Preamble.—We, the undersigned, Physicians 
and Surgeons, believing in the doctrine of the 
Vis Medicatriz Nature, or the inherent tendency 
of the human constitution to free itself from dis- 
ease ;—and, furthermore, that of all the reme- 
dial agents which the experience of ages has 
shown to be requisite to assist Nature in her 
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operations, Warer is by far the best, the safest, 
and most universal in its application; do hereby 
agree to the following Constitution : 

1. This Association shall be styled The Ame- 
rican Hygienic and Hydropathic Association of 
Physicians and Surgeons: and its objects shall 
be the diffusion of those physiological principles 
which ‘are usually comprised under the term 
Hyareng, and the development of the thera- 
peutic virtues of water to their fullest extent, on 
a strictly rational and scientific basis, and with 
especial reference to the laws of the human sys- 
tem, both in health and disease ; a proper regard 
vane. always paid to the various modifications 
which may, from time to time, result from the 
progressive advancement of medical science. 

2. Any Physician, residing in the United States 
of America, having received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, or a license to practice the healing 
art, and who shall exhibit satisfactory proofs of 
his competency to practices Hydropathy, may be 
elected a member of this Association by the 
votes of a majority of those present at an annual 
meeting. l 

Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, provide for the election of 
officers, the holding of annual meetings, and re- 
visions of the coastitution. 

8. This Association shall not legislate respect- 
ing the practice of its members; nor shall any 

es be made respecting the ethics of medical 

tice. 

9. Provides for a public oration at each annual 
meeting. 

10. Committees on Hygiene and Hydropathy, 
- with annual reports. 

11. Committee on credentials and qualifica- 
tions for membership. 

12. Annual paying of two dollars, with special 
assessments. 

18. Honorary members. 


Under the above Constitution, the following 
board of officers was elected for the ensuing year . 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Hyriene— Dre. R. S. Houghton, New York, E. A- 
Kittredge, Boston, Hubbard Foster, Lowell, Mass. 

Or Hydropathy—Drs. S. O. Gleason, Cortlandt Co., New 
York, B. Wilmarth, Mass., T. C. Coyle, Georgia. 

On Credentials and Qualifications— Drs. Joel Shew, New 
Tok, Wa. A. Hamilton, Saratoga, N. Bedortha, Lebanon, 

ew York. 


A special committee, consisting of Doctors 
Nichols, Houghton and Sbew, was appointed to 
prepare and publish the address of the Conven- 
tion. 

Orator for the next annual meeting, S. O. GLEA- 
sox, M. D., of Glen Haven; substitute, T. L. 
NionolLs, M. D., of New York. 

The proceedings of the Convention were char - 


acterized by great harmony and unanimity, ex- 


cept upon the adoption of the second article of 
the Constitution ; for while a majority of the 
Convention insisted that all future members 
should have received the degree of M. D., or a 
legal license, several members were for placing 
the test of membership upon qualifications alone. 

It was urged upon one side, that a conformity to 
medical usages would give the society the stamp 
of respectability—on the other, it was urged that 
a Hydropathic Society, composed of those who 
profess to be the vanguard of medical reformers, 
ought not to stand upon the musty precedents of 
the past, or practice the exclusiveism of older 
schools, by the adoption of a rule which would 

exclude from the society the Founder of Hydrop- 

athy, and many of his most eminent disciples; 

much less that a body of water-cure physicians 

should make the diplomas of Allopathic facul- 

ties, or the licenses of Allopathic boards of exam- 

iners, the test of membership. The speakers on 

one side contended that the old conservative 

ground was the highest, or at all events the moat 

expedient—those on the other, that the more lib- 

eral course of the society being ita own judge of 
the qualifications of its members, was the most 

noble, self-reliant, and truly respectable. The 
section was finally adopted as above; but pre- 

vious to adjournment, Dr. B. Wilmarth, one of. 
the Vice Presidents of the Convention, gave no- 

tice that at the next annual meeting he should 

move such an amendment of section second, as 

to make qualifications alone the test of member- 
ship. 

[In performing my duty as Secretary of the 
Convention, and of the Society, in reporting the 
above proceedings, I take the opportunity of 
personally entering my earnest protest against 
the principle embodied in the seeond section. I 
view it as far behind the spirit of the age, truck- 
ling to the low forms of the schools of medicine 
we are exterminating, and utterly opposed to the 
liberal and enlightened public sentiment upon 
which all the success of our system of practice 
depends. } 

In the evening, the Society held its first publie 
meeting, at which addresses were delivered by 
Dr. R. S. Houghton and Dr. T. L. Nichols. After 
the transaction of some final business the Society 
adjourned sine die. The time and place of the 
next meeting will be fixed by the Executive 
Committee, and due notice given. 


T. L. Nichols, M. D., Secretary. 
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ALL Communications relating to this Journal should, in 
ALL cases, be directed to the PUBLISHERS, FowLers & 
Wetts, New York. 


Tne Presext Numser is sent to those whose subscrip- 
tions expired with the last. June No. As our terms are pay- 
able in apvance, we shall send no more, until directed to do 
so by those who may wish to renew their subscriptions. 


Ir WILL BE OUR aim to adapt the Journal to the wants 
„Or THB PEROPLE” EVERYWHERE. It is not, as some have 
supposed, designed for medical men only, but for ALL MEN 
and ALL WOMEN, 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. Those 
who xnow the UTILITY of the Journal will work for it, and 
recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that they, too, may 
participate in its familiar teachings. Thus shall we be en- 
abled through our friends and co-workers to vo 000.“ 

To ovr ContrisvTors.—We beg to acknowledge our 
obligations for the valuable scientific and literary contribu- 
tions with which the Water-Cure Journal hns been filled. 
Of the merits of these contributions our readers will judge, 
yet we may with propriety state that amongst all the various 
conflicting theories in medical practice, not an individual has 
been knowa to express a doubt in regard to the profouud 
ability of the writers whose articles appear from month to 
month in this publication. 

JULY MATTERS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D 

MATTERS AND THINGS IN GENERAL.—Imagine, if 
you can, an earthly millennium where wasting con- 
sumptions, enervating dyspepsias, prostrating palsies, 
stiffening rheumatisms, deforming gouts, distorting 
spasms, agonizing neuralgies, blighting fevers, ery- 
sipelas blotches, scrofulous sores, cancerous ulcers, 
inflamed viscera, and mildewed skins abound ; jn a 
word, where disease is the general condition and 
health the exception. You cannot do it. Your 
whole nature instinctively revolts against such a con- 
clusion. Common sense asserts and experience proves 
that happiness cannot be divorced from health; that 
man’s highest moral and intellectual state implies his 
best physiological condition; and what is true of a 
man individually is true of mankind collectively. “A 
sound mind in a sound body,” is the only proper 
basis of all the reforms of which philanthropists have 
ever dreamed. Health reform, then, isthe veritable 
corner-stone upon which the Christian, the social, 
the political, as well as the medical reformer must 
predicate all rational faith in a millennial state of the 
human family on this earth. It has been said very 
truly, make people good and they will be happy.“ 
That sentiment may be so transposed as to utter 
another and equally significant truth—make people 
happy and they will be good. 

It is certainly more convenient, more economical, 
more agreeable, and less laborious for the mass of the 
people of these United States—in fact, of all coun- 
tries—to preserve health than to be sick. Why, 


then, are so many diseases so prevalent? No answer 
can be given save that the people are ignorant. And 
who is there to teach them? Our twenty or thirty 
medical colleges turn out a few thousands of young 
doctors annually to go forth among the suffering in- 
habitants, and teach—what 1 The laws of being ? 
The philosophy of health? The way of preventing 
diseases! The manner of returning to nature when 
diseases have been incurred by transgression? No, 
no, nothing of the sort. Do you ask why not? Be- 
cause they do not know, themselves. These things 
are not taught in medical schools. Are you sur- 
prised at this assertion? There is no greater delu- 
sion than the general supposition that medical schcols 
are the repositories of physiological science. No. 
Medical schools teach the art of doctoring, secum- 
demartem, to be sure, but no better for the Latin. 

They teach you how to mix, mingle, mangle, mungle 

ointments, plasters, poultices, lotions, liniments 

cerates, and salves innumerable, how to pound, com: 

pound, decompound, and re-compound as many poi- 
sons as there were ever frogs in Egypt, and they teach 
you in what intervals and proportions to take them ; 
and they teach you how to leave it all to the doctor, 
and how to know nothing yourself, and how to mo- 
dify, complicate and variate the doses till your pains 
aro smothered or your bodies buried, as the case may 
be; and they leave you pretty thoroughly impressed 
with the idea that the more you are doctored the 
more you must be. Any other course of conduct on 
their part would be suicidal. What, medical col- 
leges and college-made doctors teach people how to 
take care of their own health? Why, there is not a 
medical college in the world that could be sustained 
ten years, nora graduate who could find a market for 
his apothecary stuff the ensuing five years, if such 
school taught and such graduate practiced according 
to nature. The popular science of medicine will have 
no existence after the popular mind is a little more 
enlightened. And if our favorite branch of the heal- 
ing art, called hydropathy, which not only cures the 
sick, but teaches the world how to avoid disease, finds 
its necessary professors few and far between, we shall 
not lament the part we have acted in destroying our 
own business. 

Matrers AND THINGS IN PaRTICULAR.—Fleet- 
footed time again furnishes the fitting opportunity 
for an interview, specially familiar and constructive- 
ly personal, between the makers and takers of the 
Water-Cure Journal. Bear in mind, indulgent 
reader, that in all these semi-annual interchanges of 
mind and matter, we, the party of the first part, 
are to do the talking, while your part of the conver- 
sation isto read, reflect, and inwardly digest.” 
Premising thus briefly, we proceed to say that the pre- 
sent number commences the tenth volume of this work. 
We have in times past and gone told you—pardon 


our presumption if we say taught you, many things. 


There are many other truths not yet written in any 
water-cure periodical which we desire to communi- 
cate to the world. Our friend Noggs, whose eccen- 
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tiicities will cause many to bless Cochituate waters, 
sometimes says, when lecturing to very large and 
higtly intelligent audiences, it won't hurt any of 
you to know a little more.“ 

However conversant you, the reader of our past 
volumes, may have become with hydropathic lore, we, 
the first party aforesaid, are ‘‘interiorly impressed 
that you may continue to journey along with us in 
the same relation as heretofore, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both parties, and the benefit of our fellow- 
creatures. In behalf of the publishers, who are con- 
stantly toiling and expending, to improve the form 
and matter of this journal ; in bebalf of the contrib- 
utors, who endeavor to present such facts, argu- 
ments, statistics, illustrations, and practical direo- 
tions as shall be worthy of consideration ; and espe- 
cially in behalf of universal humanity, which must 
be relieved of its accumulated masses of disease be- 
fore it can work out its proper destiny, we appeal to 
all friends of all reform, for a wide circulation. If 
those who profit by its contents, and believe in its 
general teachings, will use their reasonable influence 
to extend its list of readers, all parties will be satis- 
fied and grateful. 


A GENERAL. Marrer anb PARTICULAR Tue. 
— Whether the last volume was an improvement on 
fts predecessors we submit to the public; that the 
ensuing shall be an improvement on the last, our 
~ law of progress may be a satisfactory assuranco. 
That the influence of this monthly visitant is exten- 
sively felt, its rapidly increasing list of subscribers 
attests ; that it ranks NUMBER ONE, as a practical 
health journal, we have the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of the public press; to all which we may add, 
that it has already much the largest circulation of 
any medical periodical we have any knowledge of. 
We are authorized to state, in the name of all 
who are in any way concerned in its management, 
that they are ready, willing, and anxious to dis- 
cuss all questions of life and health, disease and 
remedies, in fact all matters of difference on these 
subjects, and all principles relating to them, before 
the whole people. With one hand they will stead- 
ily point to those pernicious fallacies of the pres- 
ent day, and those crude philosophies of darker ages 
they are striving to demolish ; and with the other to 
those simple and sublime truths which they are labor- 
ing to disseminate. They ask, invite, challenge, 
rigid investigation and free discussion. In fact, they 
intend to carry the war into Africa.” Those 
whose doctrines and practices we oppose as erroneous, 
will not—we cannot coax, drive, or bribe them to 
meet us—controvert the propositions respecting which 
we differ, before the public. They will sneer, scoff, 
denounce, and misrepresent, most valiantly, in the se- 
curity of their own technica] darkness ; but as to let- 
ting their light shine” before the public, they 
seem to be afraid it will not be duly appreciated, or 
to regard such a procedure as casting pearls before 
wine.“ Whatever may be the reason, we aver that 
there are no truths in medical, physiological, or hy- 


gienic science but what tho unprofessional people can, 
and should understand; and there are no ‘‘ fallacies 
of the faculty,“ but what should be exposed and ex- 
ploded. And, as this herald is determined to storm 
the very citadel of orthodox error, the inspiration of 
a large company would do much to animate and en- 
courage the steel-pen swords which fight through its 
columns, as well as to hold its contributors to a more 
rigid responsibility. Give us, then, a world-wide 
field, all the peofle for spectators, and the human 
race for a jury, and our forces will-march onward in 
the assurance that truth itself is a coat of mail, im- 
pervious and invincible. f 

RRxGULAR MEDICAL Epucation.—At the late Na- 
tional Medical Convention, held at Cincinnati, a 
committee on education reported— 


„That the medical schools in our country are too 
many, the students too numerous, the professors too 
few and incapable, the quantity of instruction too 
limited, the quality too superficial, and the pre 
tory training insufficient. But the committee have 
no means of remedy to suggest, as no control can be 


exercised over the schools, beyond the influence of 
the profession.“ 

We have never charged anything against the pro- 
fession worse, or more defective, than this report al- 
leges. But what is deplorably curious is, that no 
remedy can be suggested, because all the influence is 
exercised by the profession. 

Beger aGainstT Poratoes.—The Mirror thus re- 
plies to a vegetarian who believes it is good not to eat 
animal food :— 

„The children of the English nobility are the 
children of the most inordinate flesh-eaters in Chris- 
tendom; there is but little difference, we are told, 
between the diet of the young princes and young 
peasants in England, but, oh! the difference when 
they [crow up! Ihe Brown ae asant lives all his 
life ost entirely on vegetable diet, while the noble- 
man eats flesh, ‘ and they sae be a stamina which 
makes them so fine a race.” the American trav- 
elers in England have commented on the palpable 
physical superiority of the upper classes of England 
to the porridge-eating peasant. The matter could 
not be put in a stronger light than contrasting a 
beef-eating English landlord with a potato-eating 
Irish peasant.” 


The above is a fair sample of the most unfair me- 
thod of reasoning with which this subject is usually 
treated. The writer tells us to compare a beef-eating 
nobleman, who lives in a large, commodious house, 
surrounded by parks and fountains, and having at 
command all the means of healthful exercise and 
healthful rest, and‘healthful recreation, and healthful 
food in the matters of healthful fruits and vegetables, 
with a beggarly peasant who lives in a mud-shanty, 
has not wherewithal to wear clean clothes, who has 
no knowledge of hygienic agencies, yet who eats 
whatever of animal or vegetable food he can lay 
hands on, which from mere poverty is mainly limited 
to porridge and potatoes, and not half enough of 
them. The only proper standard of comparison is 
beef-eating English nobleman, with potato-eating 
English nobleman; and beef-eating Irish peasant 
with potato-eating Irish peasant. Then a very dif- 
ferent result would be obtained. 
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Summer Dtszases.—As new fruits and vegetables 
begin to fill our markets, bowel complaints, especial- 
ly among children, increase. As this has always been 
the case, the doctors have traced and the public has 
believed there is a necessary connection between new 
fruits and vegetables and bowel complaints; and the 
doctors have generally contented themselves with doc- 
toring the bowels and condemning the fruits and 
vegetables, without enlightening the public under- 
standing in the matter at all. Now thereis a con- 
siderable class of our community who, children and 
adults, use fruits and vegetables freely at all seasons, 
and never have any bowel complaints at all worth 
mentioning. How are these things to be accounted 


fal to select good, well-grown and well-ripened ar- 
ticles. The former look at the effects of half-grown 
and unripe articles, and summarily condemn the 
whole vegetable kingdom. Mistaking the abuse for 
the nature of vegetation, they recommend more con- 
centrated, and more animal, and more farinaceous 
food at the very season when nature and instinct both 
point us to the exact contrary conduct. We hold a 
free use of good fruits and vegetables absolutely essen- 
tialto the best sanatary condition of the body in hot 
weather. We defy the whole flesh, fish, and fowl” 
race of medical gentlemen, and the whole superfine 
flour, anti-apple, anti-squash, and anti-potato class 
of people to prove to us one single case of serious bowel 
complaint in persons whose whole food consisted of 
good fruits and vegetables and unconcentrated fari- 
naceous food, provided their general habits were 
healthul in other respects. 

Ciry Insrector’s Report.—The recent able re- 
port of A. W. White, on the amount and causes of 
mortality in this city, presents some frightful items 
for consideration. He tells us that this city abounds 
with pestilence-creating nuisances, which are con- 
stantly spreading disease and death around ; and yet 
wo question whether the facts presented will elicit 
the least action on the part of our city authorities. 
The nuisances particularly designated are bone and 
flesh boiling establishments, manure heaps, slaughter- 
houses, and burial-grounds and vaults.” Many 
athers might have been pointed out with at least 
equal propriety. Among them are distilleries, cow- 
atables, hog-pens, and underground tenements. The 
following extract is in itself an awful commentary on 
those habits of civilized socicty which are filling the 
world with premature deaths and needless woes. 


“ The diseases of infancy and accidents of child- 
birth, annually carry offa very large number. Dur- 
ing the last year this amounted to the enormous sum 
of 12,028, an excess over last year of 3129. Over 5000 
are returned as from cholera infantum, convulsions, 
dopey of head, marasmus, and diseases affecting 
early childhood, while 1320 were still-born, or pre- 
mature births. The numberof these still-born and 
premature births is STEADILY ON THE INCREASE.” 


Errara.—The June number of tho Journal made 
me say, on page 18):—‘‘ The writer has swallowed 
such nonsense long enough, and the accompanying 
poisons rather too long.“ For writer, read world. 


for? In this way: The latter class are always care- 
| 
| 
| 


Although, individually, I have diligently studied 
allopathic nonsense, and prescribed, in those days of 
ignorance which may God wink at, some of its drug- 


| gery, it is among those peculiar favors for which I es- 


pecially thank Heaven, that I never swallowed much 
ofeither. In the same article, page 181, for therapice, 
read therapia ; and for ‘‘ revelations of the medical 
profession to the public,” read relations, &o. 


PRACTICE IN WATEE-CURE. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 
L Continued. ] 

STRONG, naked, honest facts are what the publie 
want to satisfy them of the virtues of the water-cure. 
It is not enough to enunciate principles—we must 
give their practical operation. We must not only 
show how diseases ought to be cured, but how they 
are cured. The time has come to tear off the veil of 
mystery with which the healing art has so long been 
shrouded ; and it has been left to the practitioners of 
the water-cure to teach the people the philosophy of 
health, the causes of disease, and the means of cure. 
Whatever may be the ultimate destiny of Hydropa- 
thy, its present mission is to enlighten the world 


upon these most important subjects, to popularize 


medical science, and to spread everywhere a know- 
ledge of the laws of tife. It isa glorious mission— 
let us labor earnestly for its full accomplishment. 

That I may contribute my mite” to the good 
work, in what may be for many the most effectual 
way, I proceed with the record of my cases. 

CASE IV.—INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

For the last year this has been a very prevalent 
and fatal disease ; the less fatal the more prevalent, 
for the annual report of the City Inspector informs us 
that in the year 1849, no less than 926 deaths were 
from this disease; if we allow a mortality of ten per 
cent. we have over nine thousand cases in a single 
year, and our doctors would not be willing to admis 
that there was a larger proportional mortality. 

The case 1 am about to record was that of a fine, 
florid boy, eight years old, whose parents, having 
both been greatly benefited by the water-cure, are 
its zealous advocates. In the early period of the at- 
tack, the mother applied judicious treatment, bus 
she was not prepared to cope with the violence of the 
disease; and the father, returning from businesa, 
and finding his boy so ill, came for me. 

I found the little patient with a pulse of 130, a 
hurried respiration, hard, and almost croupy breath» 
ing, a constant cough, and great fever. I gave him 
a chill rubbing bath of nearly ten minutes, which 
cooled the surface, and somewhat relieved the dis- 
tress. As the fever rose again I met it with a wet 
sheet pack, and left him for the night, well bandaged 
about the chest. 

At 9 A. M. the next day, I found him with a con- 
tinual cough, sonorous breathing, his eyes glassy, 
his pulse very frequent, and every appearance of a 
seated disease; which, upon a careful examination, 
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I found to be complicated with an enlargement of the 
bear, and in consequence, it seemed, a greater ten- 
dency to febrile action. I first rubbed his chest with 
my hands dipped in cold water, and then gave him a 
fall wet sheet pack of an hour and a half, and left 
him, much relieved. 

The same afternoon I found him again in a high 
fever, pulso 180, breathing oppressed, and all the 
symptoms unfavorable. I gave hima thorough rub- 
ding in a tepid bath, one of the best of all remedies 
in a congestive fever. I brought the pulse down to 
120; but the inflammatory action persisted against 
these active remedies, and the diseased action of the 
tangs would not admit of the same cooling processes, 
used to the same extent as in ordinary fevers. It 
seemed necessary that a certain amount of this action 
should go on, and it was a delicate point to steer be- 
tween the excess of action and the prostration of the 


m. 

At 11 o’clock the same night, I found the fever at 
tts height. The heart was beating away at the rate 
af 140 a minute, with great heat, and a quick respira- 
tion. So great was the oppression of the chest that I 
was induced to resort to hot fomentations as a rapid 
q@ounter-irritant, but I was not satisfied with the ef- 
fect, and soon resorted to the tepid rubbing bath, by 
which I reduced the pulse to 120 ; but the crisis of the 
disease required all my care, and I remained with the 
patient till 34. u., giving him a wet sheet pack, and 
frequently sponging his chest with cold wator. 

The next morning I saw the benefit of my night’s 
work. The pulse was at 125, and a rubbing tepid 
bath and pack reduced it to 120. The oppression of 
the chest was now overcome, the cough became loose, 
and matter was raised in great quantities. The sub- 
sequent treatment consisted chiefly of dripping sheet 
baths, and bandagings. As the fever declined the 
patient became weaker ; and now, for the first time, 
he received a little nourishment, beginning with toast 
water. For four days I was obliged to prohibit any- 
thing like food. The least quantity increased his 
fever. This rule is imperative in all severe cases, and 
directions of entire abstinence, in urgent cases of in- 
flammatory disease, must be strictly obeyed. 

On the sixth day I considered the disease at an 
end; and this, I believe, is tho shortest period in 
which a regular lung fever can be cured. The process 
carried on in the lungs absolutely requires time, after 
it has been once fairly commenced. I would not prom- 
iso a cure of any caso in less than six days, and I 
should be very sorry to have one last longer. The dis- 
ease requires delicate management. I doubt not it 
may be averted at the commencement ; but once well 
established it must be carried through, with a careful 
regard to the action of the lungs and of the general 
aystem. 

My patient recovered his strength rapidly, for ho 
bad not lost an ounce of blood, taken a grain of calo- 
mel or antimony, nor been skinned with a blister. 
From first to last every application, except the very 


doubtfal one of the hot fomentations, had been agree- 
able and efficacious. His pain and oppression had been 
relieved, and while the fever continued he was hardly 
conscious of being sick. I consider the case, with its 
complications, one of the worst I ever was acquaint- 
ed with, and its successful issue a triumph of the 
water-cure. 
CASE V.—FEVER AND AGUE. 

J have long wished to write upon the hydropathic 
treatment of this disease, the bane and scourge of so 
many beautiful portions of our country. I know it 
is an ugly disease—I have an instinctive dread of un- 
dertaking its cure; yet I have never known the water- 
cure to fail, nor a case to last over three weeks, when 
not complicated with pregnancy, and cases are often 
cured in a week. 

The severest case I have had was that of a Presby- 
terian clergyman, a stout, florid gentleman of forty, 
who had been achaplain in the navy, had had the 
African coast fever, two attacks of the cholera, and 
now after a tour of missionary service in a miasmatio 
portion of the Mississippi Valley, had come to New 
York with an intermittent of the tertian type, aggra- 
vated by all these circumstances, and I know not 
what quantities of quinine, calomel, and arsenic. - 

I commenced his treatment with a daily wet sheet 
pack and full bandaging at night, with the usual ab- 
lutions, and what is very important in such cases, a 
very spare, pure diet. Wishing to rid his system of 
as much of the “ perilous stuff as possible, I first 
met his chills with the wet sheet pack. This aggra- 
vated the first, or cold stage, but it also shortened it, 
and tho fever which followed was speedily resolved into 
a perspiration ; which, after its first and salutary ef- 
fect, I checked with a dripping sheet or cold plunge 
bath. After a few days I changed my tactics and 
met the access of the chill with a powerfal cold dou- 
che, which brought the process through still more 
rapidly, and after a little time, broke up the chill at 
its commencement. In two wecks the case, though 
very unpromising, was entirely cured, and no relapse 
followed. The gentleman’s system seemed to bo 
thoroughly renovated. His complexion became clear 
and fresh, his spirits elastic, and his whole appear 
ance greatly improved. 

I should mention that every pack I gave him had 
the same effects, as the process set up by nature, to 
cast out the discasing matter. First the chill, then the 
heat, then the perspiration ; but these water-cure fits 
of ague and fever are rather pleasanter than the sim- 
ilar efforts of unaided nature. Suppose I had given 
this man quinine, or arsenic, or any of the specifics 
for this disease. Is it not evident that I should only 
have smothered the disease, or changed its action? 
The cause would have remained in the system, and 
so would the medicines ; and my patient would have 
had a broken-down constitution, and have died pre- 
maturely of some other form of disease. 

What a blessing it would be to this country if the 
application of the water-oure to this single disease 
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could be universally known! Dickson considers fe- 
ver and ague as the original type of alldisease. Iam 
confident that no form of disease is better adapted to 
the hydropathic treatment. 


CASE VI.—RHEUMATISM. 


Having occasion to get some furniture repaired 
about the first of May, I employed a worthy Irish 
cabinet-maker, who complained that his partner was 
laid up with the rheumatism. At his request I went 
to visit him. Going into a thickly-settled neighbor- 
hood, where a whole block of front and rear build- 
ings had a family on every floor, if not inevery room, 
I did not immediately find my patient; and while 
making inquiries, at every place where I asked I 
found that some one was sick. At last I found my man 
in a basement ; he slept in one basement and worked 
in another. By night he had been poisoned with bad 
air, and by day with tobacco; but this was not the 
worst: he had had considerable sickness in Ireland, 
and had been drenched with medicines. He looked 
like it. Even the wounds made by accident on his 
body were badly healed. The rheumatism invaded 
first one joint and then another, and worst of all he 
had a bad cough: altogether he looked miserably ; 
but I was not discouraged, for I had seen how such 
persons come up, when once under the influence of 
the water-cure. 

In such a case the first step is a thorough cleansing, 
and this is no make-believe. You want warm water 
and a plenty—soap and a plenty—rubbing and a plen- 
ty. My patient had all these, and the odor that rose 
from his cleansed skin and opened pores showed that 
the good work had been begun. I bandaged the rheu- 
matic joints with towels wrung out of cold water, and 
directed him to put them also around his chest on go- 
ing to bed. The three succeeding days, I packed 
him in the wet sheet, and the quantity of foul matter 
thrown off by his skin is past belief. The bandages 
to the limbs and chest were continued, and the cough 
and rheumatism gave way. On the fourth day I 
gave him the douche, which seemed to put new life 
into him. The cough still continuing, I directed 
him to have a cotton jacket made without sleeves, 
to be wrung out of cold water and worn next the skin, 
night and day, with the necessary changes for clean- 
liness. All the time I had directed a pure, careful, 
and nutritious diet. Idischarged him on the fifth 
day, and hb has been at his work ever since. 

This worthy fellow was cured of his disease and of 
using tobacco at the same time, and taught enough 
to enable him to keep well for the rest of his life. The 
whole charge was five dollars, which he will save ina 
short time in the filthy weed he has abandoned. 
This was pretty cheap treatment; but when a man 
works hard fora bare living, it is hard to pay any- 
thing for the misfortune of being sick. Often such a 
man pays for advice that doeshim no good, and med- 
icines that make him worse. Then the case is hard 
indeed, but it is the case of thousands. 

New York, 87 West Twenty-second street. 


CASES IN PREGNANOY AND CHILDBIRTH. 
BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 


CASE 1.—-SPASMS OF THE STOMACH, VOMITING, WITH 
HIGH GENERAL FEVER. 


Late in the month of January, of the present year 
(1850), I was called early in the morning to visit a 
young married lady, in Fourth Avenue, who was said 
to be in great suffering from spasms and vomiting. 
She had not slept during the night, and it was neces- 
sary for her husband to remain up with her the whole 
time. I found her with very high general fever, and 
oft-recurring spasms, attended with bilious vomiting. 
The fact of her being in an advanced stage of preg- 
nancy, with this complication of untoward symptoms 
upon her, designated the case too clearly to a prac- 
ticed observer, as being one of both delicacy and 
danger. The parties in the case had no knowledge 
whatever of the Water-Cure, or of my particular 
methods of treatment, and had called me, being the 
neareet physician, and, as they supposed, of the ald 
school. No medicines had as yet been administered, 
but the patient, as is common on such occasions, had 
been deluged with a great variety of articles, in the 
way of liquid food and drinks, with the hope of 
“ settling the stomach, a process which can seldom 
succeed, and, as often practiced, is quite sufficient of 
itself to make even a well person sick. 

The patient and her husband both thought, asa 
matter of course, that some physic must be given.“ 
I told them we would first give a tepid bath, at 70° 
F. This I assured them would give great relief, and 
knowing well, too, the great prejudice among Eng- 
lish people (for they were English) against bathing 
in pregnancy, I aided the husband, with my own 
hands, in administering it, thus to be certain of its 
being well ard faithfully done. This they both 
thought at tho time a rather harsh method of treat- 
ment; but they had employed tke doctor, and he 
being resolute and determined, and gentle withal, 
they could not refuse. The bath gave great relief, 
and then, all shivering and cold, a very large wet 
girdle was put upon the patient, after which she was 
wrapped warmly in bed, with moderately warm 
bricks to the feet. 

After having allowed the patient to rest a while, a 
large injection was administered, and with the best 
effect. Occasionally, too, retching still occurred 
(for symptoms of this kind never cease suddenly, and, 
indeed, should not), at which times tepid water was 
given freely to drink, for the purpose of aiding vomit- 
ing. 

Thus the treatment was pursued : as the symptoms 
appeared to demand, the tepid half-bath, with a good 
deal of friction, the wet girdle, constantly or nearly 
so, the injections and the water-drinking were kept 
up. From the first moment onward, the patient 
recovered as rapidly as could be desired. She slept 
a good deal during the day, and also well at night. 
The next morning she was quite well, although 
weak. She then commenced taking nourishment 
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gradually. No further serious troubles were expe- 
rienced during the period of pregnancy. 
CASE 11.—CHILDBIRTH. 

The 4th of April, 1850, the above-mentioned lady, 
at about the end of eight months of pregnancy, as 
was supposed, was delivered. There was more or 
less of pain during thirty-six hours previous to the 
birth. The pains were rather severe during the 
most of twenty-four hours, proving that good health, 
with abundant exercise and bathing, are not ne- 
cessarily of themselves capable of causing short and 
easy labor. 

The child was born at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Soon a thorough ablution was performed 
in the sitting bath. No patient ever had a better 
anderstanding of what was necessary in the case, and 
none certainly could be more free from all sensations 
af false modesty or delicacy. Nor could any one 
pursye the treatment with greater confidence than 
she did. There was no time when she could not 
easily sit up or stand, if necessary, and with the good 
nursing of her husband, she improved most rapidly. 
She wore the wet girdle most of the time, alternat- 
ing, however, now and then, with simple fomenta- 
tions. She bathed four times during the first twenty- 
four hours after the birth, washing the whole body 
thoroughly at each time, the water being moderated 
to from 60° to 70° Fahrenheit. She sat up during 
this time about six hours in all, and walked by 
Spells a little in herroom. She suffered somewhat 
with after-pains, but the means before mentioned, to- 
gether with injections to the bowels, generally 
brought relief. All along her appetite and sleep 
were good. s 

Tho second day the patient sat up most of the 
time, and walked to other parts of the house, and for 
an hour and a half visited a friend. She could have 
gone abroad in the open air, had it been necessary for 
for her so to do. 

The third morning, that is, when her infant was 
two and a half days old, the patient walked with her 
husband a distance of about three fourths of a mile, 
visiting afriend. She was fatigued somewhat, but 
om the whole, benefited by the undertaking. 

After this, she walked abroad in the open air daily, 
always having to go down from the third story of the 
house in which she lived. In one week she went 
about the city teaching her scholars in French, Ger- 
man, music, &c., as she had done up to the very day 
of labor. 

And now to exhibit things in their true light, let 
this lady’s case, as it occurred under water-treatment, 
be contrasted with the drug treatment employed on 
a previous like occasion. 

Between two and three years before, she was preg- 
pant with her first child. Then, as during the last 
time, she was attacked with cramps, vomiting, and 
fever She was laid by a fire in an almost insensible 
state, and had mustard draughts placed over a large 
part of the surface. She was also dosed a good deal 
internally, and salivated with calomel. 
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At labor, as well as during pregnancy, she was at- 
tended by one of the best physicians of London. It 
was three weeks before she could leave her bed ; in 
four weeks she left her room for the first, and did not 
go out of the house until six weeks had elapsed. She 
was then no stronger than in two days after confine- 
ment, under water-treatment. i 

Here, then, wasa great diference in the result of 
the two methods—a difference so great that it cannot 
possibly be appreciated, except by those who have 
actually experienced them in their own persons. 

One fact more should be mentioned in this case ; 
the lady had been exceedingly depressed in mind 
through the whole, or most of the period, she, with 
her husband, having left the old world for the new. 
A combination of circumstances most perplexing 
and depressing had worked upon her mind, and she 
was haunted perpetually with the idea that she 
must die a stranger in a strange coutry. Thus 
things went on till about nine weeks before she 
was confined, or the time before mentioned, of her 
acute illness. Then it was, that suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, providentially, a great world of light burst upon 
her; and right faithful was she in the performance 
of every duty. No sooner were the laws of life, health, 
and disease unfolded to her over-active and intelli- 
gent mind, than she at once set resolutely and cheer- 
fully to the performing of every task. No item in 
the ways of bathing, exercise, diet, &o., was ever 
omitted. The story of her case tells whether or not 
she was rewarded for her faithfulness. 


CASE III.—BILIOUS VOMITING, CRAMP OF THE STOM- 
ACH, HIGH GENERAL FEVER, WITH SLEEPLESS- 
NESS. . 

Early in the morning of the 22d of May, 1850, I 
was called to visit a lady of this city, about thirty 
years of age, far advanced in her sixth pregnancy. 
She had, during this period, as before, been much in 
the habit of taking alcoholic stimulants, principally 
in the form of brandy, judging, from her feelings, 
she needed the stimulus. But its only effect was to 
render her, at all times, much more liable to take on 
inflammatory disease. 

Four days before I was called, this lady was taken 
with very severe bilious vomiting, and cramp of the 
stomach. Two physicians were consulted, and a va- 
riety of medicines used. Still the patient continued, 
day by day, to grow worse, and could get neither re- 
lief nor sleep. Being told that she was in danger of 
convulsions, she and her husband concluded they 
would change their physician and try the water- 
treatment. 

I found the patient then retching and vomiting 
almost inoessantly, the stomach cramping, the bow- 
els constipated, with high general fever and flush of 
countenance, the pulse being at 130 per minute, or 
about double its normal beat, and the patient had 
not slept for three days. 

Treatment.—This was very simple. The whole 
body was well washed in water at about 80° Fahren- 
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heit ; a full clyster was administered, and wet, cool- 
ing fomentations, were put freely over the chest and 
abdomen. Almost immediately the patient expe- 
rienced a short but refreshing sleep. The cloths 
were changed often, the surface was sponged as it be- 
came too hot oruncomfortable. The general washing 
in the wash-tub was practiced once in four hours from 
the first, which always brought sleep. When retch- 
ing and nausea came on, tepid water was taken freely 
to help the vomiting. This gave great relief. No 
ather drink than water was taken, and no fodd 
until the vomiting had ceased. After this well- 
boiled Indian-meal gruel was given, beginning with 
a single tea-spoonful at first, and then increasing the 
quantity as could be borne, at the next regular meal- 
time. After the first day the patient was bathed 
three to four times in the twenty-four hours. The 
clysters and fomentations were continued as ciroum- 
stances required. No very cold water was used in 
any form. 

In three days’ time the patient was up and about, 
and in all respects quite well, though somewhat 
weak. 

CASE IV.—CHILDBIRTH. 

Eleven days after commencing the treatment in 
the above case, namely, on Sunday morning, the 2nd 
of June, 1850, the patient was taken very suddenly in 
labor. Within half an hour after the very first sen- 
gation of any pain, and before her husband could 
call me, her child was born, a sixth son. She suf- 
fered but little, and was delivered while in the stand- 
ing posture, but the after-birth remained unborn. I 
found her weeping for fear that she would be sub- 
jected to some horrible water-applications, of 
which she had read. I told her that my mode of 
practice was altogether different from that which she 
so much feared, and that at any rate, no honest phy- 
sician would ever subject a patient to any process 
which she could not heartily concur in. I told her, 
moreover, that I would much prefer that she should 
have her old physician if she chose, and that she 
could not possibly offend me, if she would but frankly 
take her own choice. Her husband then desired that 
she would pursue that course which she herself pre- 
ferred. With the explanation I had given, she con- 
cluded at once to go on with the matter as I might 
seo fit to advise: Well,” said I to myself, we 
will seo how a mixed treatment will answer—a little 
af the old, and a little of the new.”’ 

The patient was perfectly willing to be bathed in 
tepid water, which I also advised. But she wanted 
the old-fashioned obstetrical bandage or binder, as 
she had used it before. 1 explained to her all about its 
nature and effects, and consented that she might use 
it if she would take it off at each time of bathing, 
and at all times when she found it causing too great 
beat. Her husband bathed her four times the first 
day in bed; the women would not help at all. 

She was able to sit up in bed, and the second day and 
onward, she bathed herself, the old nurse always 
making herself absent at the time. She had suffered 
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with after-pains before, but nothing worth mention 
ing this time. Injections were used from time to 
time, and the wet towels over the abdomen. The 
second day the patient was up in her room. The 
third morning, as I went to her door, I heard some 
one singing, and on entering, found it was the patient 
herself, alone, sitting up with her infant in her arms. 

The fourth morning the lady was so well, that 
there was no excuse for a doctor any more. She said 
she had to keep her room, and mostly her bed, for 
four weeks always before. Now in three days she was 
perfectly well, bathing herself repeatedly every day, 
whereas always before she had never dared wash her- 
self, short of a whole month, and then only with 
whisky! She was now convinced that the only safs 
way to prevent taking cold, was fo bathe. 

This, then, may be put down as a remarkable 
case. Eleven days before labor the patient was very 
dangerously sick. The birth was exceedingly easy 
and short, and although such labors are not on the 
whole as safe as those which are moro difficult and 
protracted, she yet recovered her usual health in a 
remarkably short period of time, and without any 
mishap or pain. She bathed but very little, compa- 
ratively, although that little told well. No applica 
tion whatever of cold water was made. 

When I commenced writing, I intended giving ad- 
ditional cases to the above, but as room will not per 
mit, I must reserve them for another time. These J 
have given will illustrate the average success of 
water treatment, when skillfully and judiciously prao- 
ticed, in the important matters of pregnancy and 
childbirth. j 

Let all who love the truth, as it exists in the ever 
beautiful and yet wonderful operations of nature, as 
witnessed in the laws of the living economy, profit by 
the examples I have given if they will. 

Corner Twelfth Street and University Place, N. Y. 


THE WATER-CURE. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Journal, you say, 
commences a new volume, and many thousand extrè 
numbers will be issued, and, of course, very many 
novices will read them, who never before heard aught 
of the Water-Cure. I will, therefore, presuming on 
my experience, take the liberty to address them par 
ticularly, and all others generally. 

The Water-Cure has been before the world as a 
distinctive system several years, not much known, 
however, in this country till about seven years ago, 
but long enough, even here, to have its merits well 
tested. 

Let us rapidly, but candidly, take a review of the 
two great systems—the drug and the water one 
systems—and then let us reason together.“ 

The drug system has been before the public hun- 
dreds of years, which by many of its supporters is 
considered argument enough in favor of its ortho- 
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cies in the most celebrated work by the masters of 
the water-cure. They exhibit a limpid and trans- 
parent purity of style, which takes its qualities from 
their favorite element. Having no special abstract 
theories to sustain, they deal in plain every-day facts 
and incidents that come home to the business and 
bosoms’ of the people. Hence, they seldom fail to 
be read with interest, even by those who enjoy that 
palmy state of health which makes them unconscious 
af stomachs or lungs. The . Water-Cure Journa g 
as it is one of the oldest, is also one of the most val- 
uable productions of the hydropathic school in this 
country. It is an admirable specimen of the kind of 
medical literature to which we have just alluded, 
and, indeed, has excited ne small influence in its for- 
mation. No family, whether troubled with . symp- 
toms” or not, should be without it. There is no bet- 
ter manual either for the preservation of health orfor 
the cure of disease. We rejoice to learn that in the 
hands of its liberal and energetic publishers, Messrs. 
Fowlers & Wells—a house to which the American 
public is so largely indebted for many of the most 
truly instructive and popular productions of the day 
—it is gaining an extensive circulation, and follow- 
ing in the wake of their common-sense physiological 
publications, which are scattered so profusely among 
the bone and muscles” of our land from Maine to 
Minnesota. Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


MINUTES or THE PROCRRD NS oF THE SoutH Ca- 
ROLINA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, at its Annual 
Meetings, Feb. 1849 and 50, together with the Trans- 
actions of the Board of Counselors, and the Anni- 
versary Oration. By J. P. Barratt, Charleston, 
5.C. Walker and James, printers. 

The document is complete. A very elaborate Re- 
port of the cogitations of a very learned body of 
Allopathic Physicians. . 

It appears that the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington appointed a drug inspector, at the port of 
Charleston, S. C., who was totally ignorant of the 
quality of drugs, and the large importing houses of 
the Northern cities, learning this fact, at once or- 
dered their correspondents in Europe to ship through 


Charlestown, thus continuing to flood the land with 


an adulterated article. Quite a trick. We have not 
been advised in regard to the result of this discov- 


ery. 
The following Resolutions go to show how hard it 
isto keep the good people “in the traces.“ The 
cause of this want of confidence in the Regular 
System, and the desire to try new modes, is quite 
evident, viz., the repeated failures of the “old 
school to effect cures, yet the Doctors are deter- 
mined to prevent the Clergy from trying any thing 
except what they prescribe. 
% Whereas, it has been the custom of hysicians to 
extond to clergymen the co of their services 
tuitously, in consideration of the respect justly 
que their sacred office, but, in consequence of the 
plorable fact that numerous clergymen have be- 


come the advocates of quackery and imposture, by 
recommending secret medicines and preparations 
publicly in the newspapers, and more frequently pri- 
vately to their parishioners, thus using their exten- 
sive influence against the true interests of science and 
the advancement of the medical sciences more parti- 
cularly, it becomes the duty of physicians to discrim- 
inate between those who are the friends of quackery : 
It is therefore 

Resolved, That the members ef the South Carolina 
Medical Association will continue to offer their ser- 
vices gratuitously to all clergymen and their fami- 
lies, when the clergyman is known to be a friend of 
the medical profession. 

Resolved, That no clergyman shall receive our ser- 
vices gratuitously who advocates and recommends 
the use of secret and patented medicines, either pub- 
licly in the newspapers or privately to his own parish- 
ioners. 

Resolved, That negroes belonging to cle en are 
not to be considered in any case as entitled to the 
benefit of the first resolution, but for attendance on 
them, our usual rates may, in all cases, be charged.” 


In the Oration, we find many exceedingly interest- 
ing and eloquent passages, going to prove the Unity 
of the Race, a theory in regard to which there 
are two opinions. The whole tenor of this discourse 
is pre-eminently Southern. 


MISCELLANY: 


Society or Pusiic HRALTH.— There has been 
recently formed in this city an association, under the 
above designation, which already includes among its 
members many of our most enlightened citizens, 
and which promises to be the means of great and per- 
manent utility. It has been organised chiefly by the 
exertions of Dr. Nichols, whose writings on the 
Health Reform have done much in awaking public 
atiention ; and his services have been secured for the 
responsible office of general agent and permanent 
secretary of the society. Its objects and operations 
may be best gathered from the following 

DECLARATION. 

‘* Believing that disease and premature death are 
in most cases, the results of ignorant violations of 
the laws of health, by individuals and commuuities ; 
and that the amount of such sickness, and the extent 
of such mortality, demand of the intelligent and phi- 
lanthropic some preventive action; we, whose names 
are hereunto annexed, form ourselves into an associa- 
tion, to be known as the SocieTy or PUBLIO 
HEALTH, and give our influence and aid. 

To arouse the attention of the public to the ne- 
cessity of a Health Reform, by pub c meetings, ad- 
dresses, lectures, tracts, books, and other suitable 
publications ; i 

“ To enlighten the people by these and all proper 
means, in the knowledge of a sound physiology, as 
connected with the preservation of health, the cure of 
disease, und the prolongation of human life ; 

“Jo influence a wise legislation, which shall abol- 
ish all destructive nuisances, and secure to our en- 
tire population, cleanliness, pure air, proper food, and 
as far as possible, by municipal regulations, surround 
us with conditions of health ; 

„To elevate the standard of medical education 
and practice, so that the highest duty of the physi- 
cian shall be the preservation of public health, and 


his greatest care the prevention rather than the cure 
of e piz 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Any person, signing, or causing his or her name 
to be appended to the above declaration, and contrib- 
uting to the funds of the society, becomes, thereby, a 
member. The amount of the subscription is to be 
determined by each member according to his ability, 
his view of the importance of the object, and his 
sense of duty.“ 

We need not say how heartily we approve of the 
objects of this society ; and our readers may be sure 
that we shall not lose sight of its operations. In the 
mean time, all, far and near, who desire to aid 
in a good work, should join this movement, by 
sending their names and subscriptions, either direct- 
ly, or through us, to the secretary, T L. Nichols, 
M.D., 87 West 22d street, New York. We predict 
for this society a high rank among the agents of re- 
form, and the pioneers of progress. 

The clause we have quoted from the Constitution, 
allowing each member to determine the amount of 
his subscription, is most equitable, for of two equally 
good and earnest men, one may be as well able to give 
fifty dollars as the other is fifty’cents. The largest 
and the smallest donations will be alike acceptable. 


Hypropratuy vs. ALLorATHY, IN TrrHOI D Fe- 
vER.—A CovrRAST.—-A FRIEND writes us as fol- 
lows, from Maysville, Kentucky: ‘‘ You now send 
nearly one hundred copies of the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal to this Hydropathic town. 

« You will discover that we are getting subscrib- 
ers from every section of the country. The good 
cause is rapidly gaining favor throughout this part of 
the world; and we look forward to the day, as not 
being far distant, when we shall have Hydropathic 
instead of Allopathic practitioners. I have been 
dosed alternately, by the Allopathic, Eclectic, and 
Thomsonian doctors for the last ten years, for dys- 
pepsia. The drain upon my pocket has been very 
large ; my sufferings indescribable ; and, like the old 
lady, who had the ‘ Balvanic Gattery applied to her 
sore eyes, didn’t do no good immediately.’ Since I 
have been a reader of the Water-Cure Journal I have 
LEARNED HOW TO LIVE: l have become a Vegetarian, 
I bathe every morning, wear the wet girdle, occasion- 
ally take the sitz bath,—and my improvement has 
been such, that my friends very often say, I look bet- 
ter than they ever saw me before. I used the cold 
water injections for some time, but now have no uso 
for them. My eldest son, a boy between fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, was attacked, last winter, 
with typhoid fever: at the same time, a friend of 
mine, an Allopathic physician, had a son of the same 
age, attacked with the same disease ; he was treated 
by his father, allopathically of course, and cured in 
the incredibly short time of five weeks ;* my son was 
confined to his bed, lingering undor this terrible dis- 
ease, almost three days. How can we account for 
this difference 1 The first case was treated by a very 


I have known of no cases in this neighborhood cured as 
quickly as this one was, by allopathic physicians, 
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learned and clever gentleman ; a member of the 
‘learned and skillful faculty,’ quack nostrums had 
no place here, and yet it took five weeks to break up 
the disease, and restore the patient. 

„My son had nothing but a few cold water injeo- 
tions, a sitz bath or two, and the wet girdle, drink- 
ing freely of cold soft water, and in three days’ time 
he was as well as ever. 

„From my reading and experience, thus far, I am 
fully satisfied that every disease that can (not) be 
cured by drugs, can be cured by water, judiciosuly 
employed. May the time soon come when Allopathy, 
Homeopathy, Eclectiopathy, Thomsonianpathy. 
Tobaccopathy, and all the other pathies, except Hy- 
dropathy, shall be looked upon with antipathy, and 
numbered among the things that were, (of no use to 
anybody.”’) 

Doctror-Crart.—G. G. Foster, Esq.. one of the 
clever editors of the sprightly little Merchant’s Day 
Book, in one of his Washington letters, makes the 
following remarks on doctor-craft, and the articles of 
our contributors. 

Pray give my thanks, on behalf of myself and 
the whole doctor-ridden world, to my old friend Doc- 
tor Nichols, for the clear, strong, and sharp-pointed 
crystal arrows, fashioned from truth itself, which he 
isshooting into that corrupt and poisonous heart of 
doctor-craft. A more fatal pestilence, a bitterer 
curse, than kingcraft or priest-craft, is this deadly and 
remorseless doctor-craft, which, century after centa- 
ry, while all other arts, sciences, and philosophies, 
from government to cookery, have expanded and 
struggled into some degree of light and knowl- 
edge, still gropes and growls in barbarian darkness, 
feeding upon the bodies of its own victims, and mak- 
ing the earth a sepulchre with its loathsome and 
deadly exhalations. God bless—and he will !—all 
honest, frank, true-hearted men, like Dr. Nichols, 
who have the heart, the courage, and the strength 
to strike a blow at this giant monster of the world !” 

A VEGETARIAN JOURNAL.—It has been proposed by 
the friends of this system of Dietetics, to publish a 
Monthly Journal,” devoted to the advocacy of a 
vegetarian dict ; and the only question to be settled 
before undertaking such a work, is simply this, 
„% Will it pay ? are thero a sufficient number of per- 
sons interested in this reform to support such a pub- 
lication ?“ Should this proposal be responded to, 
there are a number of able writers who will pledge 
themselves to furnish articles for its pages. ‘There 
are now five monthly periodicals devoted to vege- 
tarianism published in England, and it is believed 
that such a work would be liberally patronized in the 
Unitep Srates. In order to ascertain the voice of 
the people, we have concluded to receive the names 
of all who would become subscribers to A VEGE- 
TARIAN JOURNAL,” should it be determined upon, at 


$1,00 a year. Communications may be addressed te 


the publishers of the Water-Cure Journal. 
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IxTRODUCTION oF Vaccine MATTER into Japan. 
—The small pox has, for many years past, at inter- 
vals, committed great ravages among the children of 
the empire of Japan Repeated attempts have been 
made, for thirty years past, to introduce the vaccine 
matter, but without success, the matter being found 
to be imperative. We learn from the Singapore 
Free Press, of April 5, however, that the evil will 
now be put an end to. By the last Dutch ship dis- 
patched there, a quantity of carefully collected 
vaccine matter was again sent, put up in different 
manners; amongst the collection were some pustules, 
which the chief of the medical service had collected 
from one of his children, on which the vaccine had 
showed itself in a peculiarly favorable manner. To 
this fortunate circumstance is owing, that at last the 
end so long wished for was attained ; for it happened 
that on one of the Japanese children, vaccinated with 
these pustules, a beautiful vaccine pock was obtained, 
while the other lymph sent to Japan proved itself, as 
on former occasions, inoperative. About nine hun- 
dred children were immediately vaccinated at Nan- 
gasaki, with good results, and children were brought 
to spread the matter in more distant parts of the 
country. The Japanese doctors also came to learn 
the mode of operation.— Boston Journal. 

A Case or Home Treatment ix WATER-CVnkx. 
—A correspondent gives the following account of the 
successful treatment of a case of fever. He observes : 

“ A pretty severe attack of fever was cured in our 
town, a short time since, by-—not calomel, but—cold 
water and pure air. I do not learn all the particu- 
lars, but it was something as follows: —A young 
married woman was taken in fever, and the 
neighbors were for sending for Dr. B. or Dr. S. But 
‘No,’ said her husband, with my wife’s consent, 
I will cure her myself.“ He had just been attending 
Mr. L. N. Fow1er’s lectures, and had obtained of 
him some works on Water-Cure. So he went to 
work, and packed’ her according to rule; giving, 
all along, what cold water she desired to drink, keep- 
ing a circulation of pure air through the room, and 


the room and bed-room most scrupulously clean. In 
a few days tho patient was up, and is now well and 
‘Every man his own doctor,’ as the quacks i | 


hearty. 

say.” 
It would be well for many people if they would do | 

resolutely as did the husband in the abovo case. 


| 

Sommer Reracats.—It isa custom with thousands 
of our citizens to leave the noise and excitement of 
a city life, during the hot season, and seek a quiet 


and pleasant place in the country. is as it 
should be. While in the country we would recom- 
mend a little good old-fashioned physical labor, such 
as our farmers can very readily provide, no matter if 
it is “laying stone wall.” It will do you good to- 
work at itifin health. The numerous Hydropathic 
establishments all over the country furnish the very 
best places to resort, even for recreation and rest. 
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Most of these houses are pleasantly situated, and 
provided with all the healthful luxuries of life. For 
those who wish an excursion, a trip up the Lakes 
will be found invigorating and pleasant. As a gene- 
ral thing, invalids are improved by traveling. Those 
who reside on, or near the Lakes, would enjoy a visit 
on the seashore. There are many beautiful places 
on Lona IsLanp, where a day, week, or month, may 


be passed pleasantly. 


New Water-Cure EsTABLISHMENT8S—At Clifton 
Springs, on the line of the Railroad, ten miles east of 
Canandaigua, Henry Foster, M. D., is erecting a 
model house, capable of accommodating seventy pa- 
tients. It will be opened on the first of September. 


Oswe@o Water-Cure. — This establishment, 
which we noticed as being in process of preparation, 
some weeks since, is now ready for the reception of 
patients. It is really delightfully located for a resi- 
dence, and every thing about it is in neat and fine 
order. 

Mr. Grirrin, the resident proprietor, will spare no 
exertions or expense, to please and benefit patients, 
and the invalid will find in his family all the care and 
sympathy of home, with all the accommodations de- 
sirable for improvement and “%njoyment. The at- 
tending Physician, Dr. Potter, is no experimental 
practitioner, but has a reason for every prescription. 
He is deserving the confidence of invalids from abroad, 
as he has enjoyed it in a high. degree from those in 
the community whore he has resided. A number of 
patients have already presented themselves for treat- 
ment.—Oswez Puiladium. 


PREMATURE EpucaTIon.—That the education of 
children should not be forced, like lettuces in hot- 
houses, is becoming a popular idea. The more haste 
in such business, the worse speed. We find the fol- 
lowing opinions of learned authorities on this impor- 
tant subject : 

Of ten infants destined for different vocations, I 
should prefer that the one who is to study through 
life, should be the least learned at the age of twelve. 
— Tissot. 

Intellectual effort in the first years of life is very 
injurious. All labor of mind which is required of 
children before the seventh year, is in opposition to 
the laws of nature, and will prove injudicious to the 
organization, and prevent its proper development.— 
Hufeland. 


PerionicaL Firs CURED BY WATER.—A clergy- 
man of Ohio writes: 

„The Water-Cure is gaining the confidence of our 
community. Last year it was the means of breaking 
up periodical fits of a man whom medicine and disease 
had reduced to extreme weakness. I earnestly wish 
some one would come here competent te practice 
that modo of treating disease.“ 
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MepicaL Rerorm.—The subject of medical re- 
form is engaging the attention of the English Me- 
tropolitan press. The Lord Advocate has introduced 
a bill into Parliament on the subject, and the Lon- 
don College of Surgeons, not relishing its provisions, 
have applied for a new charter, their object being to 
stave off the reforms contemplated by the bill. They 
have, however, only placed themselves in a still 
worse fix, for they have opened up the propriety of 
giving them a new charter to general discussion, and 
the press is applying the scalpel to the whole matter. 

* HYDROPATHY IS HEALTHFULLY progressing in 
this latitude, MAYSVILLE, Ky. You can say to its 
friends that we now have a Water-Cure at Escula- 
pia, seventeen miles from this place, where they can 
be treated philosophically (hydropathically), by C. 
B. Thomas, M. D., late of Boston, Mass.; and what 
is strange, the proprietor, (Dr. Curtis, of Cincin- 
nati) isa Thomsonian physician of long and exten- 
sive practice. S. S. M.“ 


To Cure CRHILRLAINxS.— Wash the feet with water 
saturated with alum, and draw on a sock made of 
soft, fine, old linen.— Agriculturist. 

Wash the feet in rain water twice or thrice each 
day, and keep a wet Noth on them at night, for three 
nights in succession, and wear a loose boot or shoe 
during the day, and you will be free from chilblains. 

Pustic Batuine-Hovuses.—We shall be glad to 
publish in the Water-Cure Journal a complete list 
of all the public bathing-houses in the United States, 
for the benefit of travelers in particular, and citizens 
in general. Every village should at least afford one 
of these conveniences ; and we hope the time will 
come when it will be necessary for every hotel to be 
provided with bathing-rooms. 

Will our friends, in the various parts of.the coun- 
try, inform us in regard to these establishments ? 

Tue WATER-CURE JournaL presents its readers 
with ably written articles from a large number of tho 
best and most common sense physicians in the country. 
The publishers and editors of this Journal have 
our most hearty God-speed in the noble work they 
are doing to regenerate the race with knowledge, 
truth, and common sense.—Reformer, R. I. 

In Canandaigua, Dr. H. Foster is about io erect 
2 Water-Cure Establishment. Dr. F. has had much 
experience in the Water-Cure practice. His success 
will be certain. 

Our New Cover.—We are happy to present our 
readers with the Journal in a new dress, symbolical 
of its objects. We are indebted to Mr. Filo for the 
very appropriate design, and to Mr. Wm. HOWLAND 
for the engraving. 

Is it not invigorating, at this season of the year, to 
look upon a picture so COOLING and REFRESHING 1? 


NOTICES. 


A Question To Scuscariserns.—Shall we increase the 
size and price of the Water-Care Journal, after the expiration 
of the present volume? We know the answer that a few 
will give, for we have been urged to double our size and 
price. Yet we are not in favor of to doing. It is oor aim ® 
place the Water-Cure Journal into the hands of every family, 
which we hope ultimately to do. We shall be glad to bear 
what our friends have to say on this subject. In the meam 
time, uo efforts shall be spared to extend its circulation at its 
present extremely low price. See prospectus for terms to clabs 
on last page. 

Josern Kerne, Jr., & Brother, in Chicago, M. P. Morsa, 
in Pittsburg, and J. C. Moraan, New Orleans, will supply 
all our publications at New York prices, 

Dr. W. Pratt, formerly of Winstead, Ct. Any informe- 
tion relating to the whereabouts of this man, will mach 
oblige the publisbers of this Journal. 

Wauere is J. E. Ristzy? May we not hear from 


hin? From his long silence, we are left to infer that he is 
dead. 


ALL communications and advertisements, designed ` for 
publication in the Water - Cure Journal, should reach the pab- 
lishers by the 10th of the preceding month. 

Witttam CLARK, our friend and co-worker, has sent us 
over two hundred subecribers. What greater compli- 
ment could be bestowed on him than this simple state- 
ment ? 

„ WATER-CURE Journal anD HZ NAIL D or Reronms.” 
Wo would if we could induce everybody to take this excel 
lent Journal. It is doing a work that no other monthly can 
do. Cleveland True Democrat. 


ANATOMY ron STUDENTS, with illustrations, will be coa- 
tinued in our next. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss S. MiLon, Inp.—In the yoong man’s case, the peck 
might be used every other day, with half or sitz baths daily. 
Use the cold sheet if he feels warm. He should only remaa 
packed till he seems sufficiently warm to the attendaaty 
whatever may be his own sensations. In the young lady’s 
case, use a daily dripping wet sheet pack twice or thrice a 
week, and give one sitz and one foot bath daily. The food 
must be particularly attended to—plain and coarse. The ben 
books for the persou you mention are the Water-Cure Maauab 
Hydropathy for the People, Graham’s Science of Hames 
Life, and Alcott on Vegetable Diet. 


Curomic CaTarra.—J. B. G., Providence, R. I. Thr 
wet cloths mentioned in January number, are to be covered 
with a light dry one pamed around the head to keep them in 
place. Probably a few daily packings, to open and dete 
the pores, would be of emential service. The skin and liver 
must always be particularly attended to in all catarrhal 
affections. 
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Ixstrin Diasetes.—J. G. This complaint is always 
lingering, and requires the full appliances of water-cure, with 
@ very rigid diet. Pack sheet daily, two or three sitz baths, 
the wet bandage, keeping as much as possible in the open 
air, constitute the outlines of the management. Unleavened 
wheat meal bread, dry, mealy potatoes, a moderate quantity 
of mild fruit, are the best dietetic articles. Avoid all animal 
foed, even milk. 

Curomc Mocons Dysrrrsta.—J M., Londonderry, O. 
Your case doubtless requires a pretty plain, dry diet, water- 
drinking frequently, but in small quantities; the wet girdle 
to the abdomen abont half the time,—say wear it three days, 
then omit three, with a general abluuon or rubbing wet 
sheet every morning, and one or more sitz baths ten to fifteen 
minutes daily. 

A Torri Liver —C. S. T., for a torpid liver with weak 
stomach and incidental catarrh,” should employ one or two 
packs a week, a daily ablution, one half bath daily, rubbing 
the abdomen thoroughly at the same time, and have the wet 
girdle very frequently changed. Use mostly unbolted farina- 
ceons food, with plenty of good fruits; avoid grease, vinegar, 
and spices, 

Liver COMPLAINT AND Protapsvs.—Frequent sitz baths, 
the wet abdominal bandage, one daily ablation, and the pack 
occasionally, are the appropriate processes in the case of our 
correspondent. Avoid all bot drinks. The diet should be 
mostly solid and dry. 

Mzasies —This disease is managed hydropathically on the 
same principles as are all continuous fevers. The wet sheet 
is the grand remedy to bring the eruption to the surface 
promptly. Regalate the general bathing, as well as local, 
exactly according to the temperature of the body. 

R. L. A—A Water- Cure Establishment ia Xenia, Ohio, 
properly condacted, would be sure to succeed. Go on with 
it. The demand for Water-Cure Physicians, al] over the 
land, continues unabated, and we regret that there is no hope 
of our being able to send one to your place. 


R. T. H.—This question of postage has been settled by the 
Postmaster General, and the statement which Dr. J. made, 
in regard to coven, is unfounded, and without influence. 
The postage according to law on the Water-Care Journal, 
American Phrenological Journal, and Student, is precisely 
what they respectively represent it to be. 

W. H. W., M.D.—Your communication relating to “ chat 
fatal case of consumption is received, and will probably 
appear in our next. 

N. W., M. D.— We will return your former communica- 
fion if it is not mislaid, but fear we se not be able to 
find it. 

Verarrapianism, by J. H. H., is received. Our report of 
the Vegetarian Convention, in the present number, prevents 
us from giving it a place. 


W. A. H.—All right, You are entitled to a “ PREMIUM,” 
and if you double your list, a Water-Cure Doctor in the bar- 


gain. 


VARIETIES. 


Emptovment ix New York City.—The following ad- 
vice, which we find in the New Yorx Sox, is important and 
useſul:— There are hundreds and thousands of young men at 
this moment seeking, and in a majority of cases vainly seek- 
ing, employment in this city. They have come here from 
every section of the country, allured by the false idea that it 
is only necessary to enter a large city to command place and 
fortune. Many of them are iutelligent and enterprising ; 
amply fitted to fill posts of high duty and trust, while 
many have little or no capacity for battling with the exigen- 
cies of a city life; without distinct profession or trade, simple 
adventurers, drawn into the worst of spheres by the false idea 
of which we have spoken. These young men are to be sym- 
pathized with and pitied in their struggle, for it is not a slight 
suffering he endures who, full of hope and anticipation, finds 
the oasis of his vision but a desert, and his hopes all barbed 
with disappointment. 

What advice ought to be given these waiting, wandering, 
and in many cases despairing applicants for labor? They 
have found the city the antipode of their country drcam. One 
left the plough, another the schoolmaster’s desk, another the 
village store, and all of them leſt homes and friends, and 
chances at least of comfortable and honorable livelihood. In 
an hour of infatuation they rushed into a maelstrom—the 
great city seduced them to abandon a certainty, and too proud 
ortoo ambitious to turn back, but too many of them cling to 
the false step they have taken, and in the end consent to pur- 
suits which can only debas and possibly ruin them. 

We would be kind in our advice, yet we must be plain. 
We have repeatedly urged young men of the country bent on 
trying their chances in the city, to be sure before they aban- 
don the comfort, certainty, and independence of home, for 
some honorable and profitable employment in the city. It is 
worse than folly, it is madness, for any young man in the 
conutry to come hither, buoyed simply by the pictures of his 
fancy. The city is always an overthronged place. Every 
avenue to employment is crowded, and for every vacant post 
a hundred ready applicants are in waiting. One might, with. 
out friends and special commendation, search weeks and 
months, nor find the labor that would furnish him bread. To 
disappointed and vainly-struggling young men of this class, 
we would say, go back to the country, to your homes, or to 
any place rather than remain here in suspense, suffering, and 
agony. There is labor enough for you all somewhere, but or 
all places, your chances are least in a great city. Where one 
of yon succeeds in finding employment here, a hundred will 
fail; but none of you need fail, if you will only exercise 
common sense, and seek a field less crowded, and better fitted 
for your capacities. 

Many Youna Mex find it a source of great profit to en - 
gage in selling good books, such, for example, as relate to 
Hydropathy and edueation, and thus obtain agencies for such 
publications as the Water-Curg and PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNALs, or the Srupent, all of which are published 
monthly, and may be introduced into every neighborhood 
throughout our Union. This, young men, would be vastly 
better for you and the wor_Lp, than any situation you oomi 
obtain in any of our crowded cities. 


Tue measured distance from the Battery, New York, to 
154th street, in the northeastern part of the same city, is nine 
miles. 
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Law vs. Justice.—Every day new and additional illus- 
trations offer, how far the forms of law and justice defeat the 
great ends for which they are made, as the following case 
will show : 

There are some cases where law, if it is law, should be 

no law at all, One which, in our opinion, partakes of this 
character, has recently occurred in Orange County in this 
State. 

About twenty years ago a man named Ebenezer Seeley 
married a Mies Brader, at Goshen, N. Y. They moved to 
Elmira, N. V., soon afterward, and he became an intemper- 
ate and worthies fellow. They separated, and he returned 
to Orange county. Some seven years ago she sued for and 
obtained a divorce in the sixth Judicial court of this State, on 
the ground that he had committed adultery. She then mar- 
ried a man named Elisha O. Crosby, who went to Califor- 
nia, and is said to be a member of the convention which 
framed the Constitution of that State, now before Congress. 
He is said also to be a member, at present, of the California 
Senate. It is more than probable, therefore, that he is an en- 
terprising, worthy man, endeavoring to make, in that new 
land, a fortune for the family which he has left behind. The 
old hasband, Mr. Seeley, however, has lately sued the new 
husband, Mr. Crosby, for connection with his wife, on the 
ground that the divorce granted by the Sixth Circuit is a nul- 
lity, because the Vice-Chancellor who granted it had no juris- 
diction over a citizen of Orange county. The jury gave 
Beelcy a verdict of $1000, Thus has the drunken husband. 
through the turnings of the law, triumphed over the wife 
whom he abused and deserted, to whose application for di- 
vorce he made no defence, but suffered the case to go against 
him by default, thereby acknowledging his guilt. 

Such, in some instances, is the injustice of Justice. 

‘© In this case, the law is less to blame, however, than the 
jury, who, if compelled to find a verdict for plaintiff, ought 
to have given six cents as nominal damages, 

Our code of Justice requires to be re-written, simplified, 
and rendered more efficient.’’—Cist’s Advertiser. 


Prematore Boriat.—The Boston Transcript says the 
writer of this is acquainted with a gentleman who ouce nar- 
rowly escaped a fate which is past the mind of man to con- 
ceive one more horrible. He was then in New Orleans, at a 
time when the yellow fever was raging, and among others he 
was stricken down with that terrible disorder. After several 
days’ illness, in which the disease utterly baffled the skill of the 
attending physicians, his case was declared a hopeless one. 
At last, life became apparently extinct, and he was announced 
dead. Preparations were made for the funeral, friends were 
notified, the coffin was procured, the body placed in it, and a 
military company, of which he was a member, was drawn up 
in front of the door, prepared to perform the last honors. 

Just at the moment when the lid of the coffin was about 
being closed, the body exhibited signs of life—the trance was 
over—and the house of monrning became the house of rejoic- | 
ing. The military company, instead of marching off to the 
music of a melancholy dirge, were exhilarated with the 
melody of Yankee Doodle.“ It was never known, fora a 
certainty, what became of the cartridges furnished for the 
volley over the grave, bat it is probable they were put to some 
better use. 

The gentleman above alluded to is now conductor on one of 
the railroads running from this city, and he is at present, and 
has been ever since his recovery from the fever, as hale and 
hearty as most men of the present generation. 
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Lavy Jane.—The following beautifal verses, on a ) 8 
HORSE, were written by the late Mn. Frances S. Oseoop: 


LADY JANE. 


Ob ! saw ye e’er creature so queenly, so fine, 

As this dainty, aerial darling of mine ? 

With a toss of her mane, that is glosy as jet, 

With a dance and a prance, and a frolic curvet, 
She is off! She is stepping superbly away ! 

Her dark, speaking eye full of pride and of play. 
Oh! she spurns the dull earth with a graceful disdain, 
My fearless, my peerless, my loved Lady Jane! 


Her silken ears lifted when danger is nigh, 

How kindles the night in her resolute eye ! 

How stately she paces, as if to the sound 

Of a proud, martial melody playing around, 

Now pauses at once, mid a light caracole, 

To turn her mild glance on me beaming with soul; 
Now fleet as a fairy, she speeds o'er the plain, 

My darling, my treasure, my own Lady Jane! 


Give her rein ! let her go! Like a shaft from the bow, 
Like a bird on the wing, she is speeding, I trow— 
Light of heart, lithe of limb, with a spirit all fire, 

Yet sway'd and subdued by my idlest desire 
Though daring, yet docile, and sportive but true, 

Her nature's the noblest that ever I knew. 

How she flings back her head, in her dainty disdain ! 
My beauty ! my graceful, my gay Lady Jane! 


Hepvoes.—The best hedges in the United States, says the 
Genesee Farmer for May, extends about a mile along the 
highway on a plantation of abont 3,000 acres, near Augusta, 
Georgia. It is the Cherokee Rose, which is now in full bloom, 
presenting a magnificent floral spectacle, and filling the a> 
mosphere with delicious perfame. No animal without wings 
can get over or through it. Having stood forty or fifty years, 
it still promises a good fence for a century to come. The 
owner and occupant of this splendid estate, Mr. D'Laiers, 
was a St. Domingo planter at the time of the insurrection and 
dreadful massacre by the blacks, and was so fortunate as to 
escape to the United States. 

Who would not have a beautiſul hedge, which, in point of 
real utility and durability, far surpasses every other kind of 
fence? Consider, for a moment, and look throagh your im- 
agination upon a nice litle farm, all enclosed with a beau- 
tiful hedge in FULL BLossom. Who would not enjoy it? 
And yet those who own farms may thus beautify them at 
a small expense. 


Corners have always been popular. The chimney-cornes, 
for instance, is endeared to the heart from the earliest to the 
latest hour of existence. The corner cupboard ! what store of 
sweet things has it contained for us in youth—with what 
luxuries its shelves have groaned in manhood! A snug corner 
in a will! Who ever objected to such a thing? A corner in 
a woman's heart! Once get there, and you may soon com- 
mand the entire domain. A corner in the Temple of Fame ! 
Arrive at that and you become immortal.. The Dollar 
Times. 

All very fine, but nothing to compare with a corner ina 
“ bath tub,“ full of cold water, in a hot summer’s morning. 

Rerorx ! Rerorx I— We need a reform in our common 
laws almost as much as in the old school“ regular drag 
system of medicine, 
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HYGIENE: AND HYDROPATHY.* 
BY ROLAND 8. HOUGHTON, A. M., M. D. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Ir is with feelings of no ordinary pleasure and 
satisfaction that I rise to address you on the pre- 
sent occasion: the success which has so far at- 
tended our united efforts to place HYDROPATHY 
upon a firm foundation in America, is a sure 
guaranty that the cause of humanity and truth 
will be greatly promoted by the labors of the 
Association this day organized. The pleasure 
I experience is, however, commingled with some 
little personal regret that the shortness of the 
time allowed me for preparing to address you 
has prevented me from devoting to my task that 
careful study and nice research which you havea 
right to expect. I shall endeavor to atone, how- 
ever, for any short-coming on my part by making 
my observations as brief and pertinent as possi- 
ble, in order to afford my professional brethren 
who are to follow me in order, a fair opportunity 
to supply my defects. 

An opinion has been recently expressed with 
regard to the remedial uses of waTER, by a dis- 
tinguished medical practitioner of our country, 
which requires at our bands something more than 
a mere passing notice. I refer to a new position 
taken by Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, in his 
Valedictory Address as retiring President of the 
American Medical Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body, held in Cincinnati a few 
weeks ago. The public prints have taken the 
pains to chronicle the fact that this address was 
extemporaneous: we are consequently obliged to 
rely upon a newspaper report of the remarks in 
question. The passage to which I would invite 
your attention, is thus rendered by the Cincinnati 
Gazette of the 9th of May: 


„With respect to cold water,“ observed Dr. Warren, it 
was ro valuable, so necessary, so beautiful an agent, that it 
would not be wonderfal if an enthusiast were to be excited in 
its favor; but such was not its repute in the early part of his 
practice, when it was not permitted to come in contact with 
the whole person, and was often excluded from the eick 
chamber. ut there were fashions in medicine, and lately 
the fashion in this respect had changed. He recollected when 
it was fashionable to give calomel in almost all diseases, in all 
ages, in both sexes. When a person had a cold he took a 
grain of calomel, and when attacked with fever, the physi- 
cian ontered him from one to one hundred; and, notwith- 
standing the horrible consequences which so frequently pre- 
sented themeelves, the practice had been continued to a late 
period. A young practitioner in those days wonld not dare 
to go into consultation and admit that he had used no calo- 
mel in a case of typhoid fever. Now, it had been proved by 
eminent men, that typhoid fever may be got over withont 


* An Address delivered before The American Hygienic 
and Hydropathic Association of Physicians and Surgeons,“ 
at their first annaal meeting, at Ho Chapsi, New-York 
City, on Weduesday evening, June 19th, 1850, 
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calomel, and, perhaps, with little other medicine. What, 
then, was the use of the physician ? To direct the course of 
the patient and prevent his falling into errors from which na- 
ture might divert him, but which his own inexperience and 
that of friends would be urging him into. He recollected fur- 
ther when it was common, in all cases of consumption, to 
administer prussic acid, phytolacca and digitalis. And what 
did he now see approaching from the North-East ? A direct 
wave from the banks of Newfoundland, threatening to roll 
over the country,—the supply being even insufficient to the 
demand for cod-licer /. (Great laughter ) But they had 
only to stand by, let the current pass, and some other fashion 
would come up. In reference to the application of Water, 
Dr. Warren erpressed his regret that so valuable an agent 
should have become affiliated, in this country, with one of the 
most remarkable medical fictions which any gencration had 
produced. 

I need not say, gentlemen, that it is to this 
last observation that I would more especially di- 
rect your attention. What Dr. Warren has ad- 
vanced with regard to the frequent changes of 
fashion in medicinal practice—from the CALOMEL 
panacea to the now-popular cure-all, cop LIVER 
o1L—sufficiently indicates that his views on the 
subject very nearly coincide with our own: his 
abhorrence of the one “ remedy” is fully as great 
as his contempt for the other. His professional 
estimate of the value of water, is precisely like 
ours: to quote his own words, it was 8o valuable, 
so necessary, so beautiful an agent, that it would 
not be wonderful if an enthusiast were to be excited 
in its favor.” And yet, Dr. Warren found reason 
to regret that this agent—“ so valuable, so ne- 
cessary and so beautiful — should have become 
affiliated in this country with one of the most re- 
markable medical Fictions which any generation 
had produced” Now, what does this mean 
“ Fiction” denotes “ falsehood ;” ergo, the medici- 
pal uses of WATER in America have, in some way 
or other, become “affiliated” with imposture. 
What is this imposture? Does Dr. Warren al- 
lude to . Why, here is a passage 
from a little work written by this same Dr. War- 
ren not many years ago, in which he expressly 
says : Hydropathy to a reasonable extent — and 
in competent hands it is always reasonable —is 
founded in good sense and exact observation.” 
Now, this written language of Dr. Warren does 
not at all agree with his extemporaneous address 
before the Association at Cincinnati :—always 
provided that, in the latter instance, Hydropathy 
was the subject of the remarks I quoted at the 
outset. The question now arises, whether there 
are not some special reasons for believing that 
Dr. Warren did refer to Hydropathy in his Cin- 
einnati address,—notwithstanding the tenor of 
his printed admission. I think it clear that there 
are. (l.) In the first place, Dr. Warren was ad- 
dressing an audience composed of medical dele- 
gates from all quarters of the Union, in annual 
Convention assembled, for the express purpose of 
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sternly frowning down any novelty whatever that 
disturbed their peace.” In the second place, 
two years before, at the session of this same Con- 
vention, in Baltimore, Hyproratuy had been ha 
temptuously spoken of in a Report presente 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, SF Bosca: the bect 
that that well-known and popular poet would 
say of the Water-Cure was this: “that much tn- 
direct benefit may result even from the experiments 
of the hydropathist, notwithstanding the illusions 
and impositions that surround the fountain of 
THE SILESIAN Boor.” [I must say of this, in pass- 
ing, that it was a most unworthy fling; and one 
that will redound far more to the discredit of its 
poetical author, than the person he sneers at as 
a ‘Silesian boor.” When Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of Boston, with all the advantages of a 
good medical education, has cured by his drugs 
nod medicines alone one-hundredth part of the 
number of cases that have been successfully 
treated by Vixoent Prixssnitz, of Graefenberg, 
notwithstanding his lack of medical science,” so 
called, by the sole means of wareg and hygienic 
remedies, then, and not till then, will he have 
any right to talk of “illusions and . 
(8.) In the third place, it is reasonable to infer 
that, as Dr. Holmes's Baltimore flippancy in 1848, 
was found palatable to the members of the 
American Medical Association, so Dr. Warren, in 
like manner, deemed it most expedient to ad- 
minister a similar “ sop to Cerberus,” in the year 
1850, (4.) Fourthly and lastly, the prevailing 
appetite of the great body of “ the regular prac- 
titioners” (so called) for some strong language 
like that of Dr. Holmes just quoted,—some bit- 
ter tirade against any innovation in medical treat- 
ment which might possibly have the effect of 
sending some of their number back again to 
school, to “learn their lesson over again”—is 
convincing proof of itself that I have correctly 
indicated the reason of Dr. Warren’s assuming 
hie novel position with regard to Hydropathy. 

And now, gentlemen, you have a right to ask, 
“To what does all this tend? It is no new thing 
to us, this flippant denunciation of Hydropathy 
by the old-school physicians—this vague declaim- 
ing against they know not what, and will not 
learn. What moral, then, do you propose to 
draw from the ‘case’ you are making out against 
Dr. Warren, of Boston 1“ Why, simply this: that 
so long as the healing virtues of wates are left to 
work their own way into the confidence of the 
regular profession, und the community in gene- 
ral, unaided by the combined efforts of a strictly 
medical Association, organized on the right basis, 
just so long will the Water-Cure in America be 
exposed, however unjustly, to the ban of empiri- 
cism, and its educated and conscientious practi- 
tioners subjected, in consequence, to the taunts 
and jeers of every routine doctor in the land. 

The question now arises, whether the Associa- 
tion, this day organized, will accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it is designed. What are those 
5 And what is the creed of the mem- 

rs of the Society, that distinguishes them most 
plainly from all other schools! 


I. In the first place, the preamble to the Consti- 
tution avows the belief of the members in “the 
doctrine of the vis medicatriæ natura, or the inher- 
ent tendency of the human constitution to free it- 
self from disease.” Is this any novel doctrine? No! 
It dates as far back as the times of Hippocrates 
himself, “The Father of Medicine.” But is it a 
generally received doctrine among the routine 
physicians? Do they recognize in their treat- 
ment any strong, curative tendency on the part of 
nature, or do they place their main (if not their 
sole) reliance upon the drugs that they prescribe ? 
Alas, that I should be compelled to say that their 
mode of treatment evinces very little (if any) 
confidence in the vis medicatriz nature. Look at 
their formidable array of remedial agente—the 
long list of narcotics, sedatives, astringents, alter- 
atives, stimulants and tonics, antiphlogistics and 
cathartics, anti-spasmodics and emetics, siala- 
gogues and errhines, epispastics, diuretics and 
diaphoretics, disinfectants and expectorants, an- 
tilithics, escharotics and antacids, emollients and 
demulcents, anthelmintics and antidotes: and 
does not the existence of this sort of standing 
army of medicines plainly point out the main 
features of the Allopathic campaign? Does it 
not presuppose that nature has been prostrated 
by disease —prostrated so hopelessly that its only 
chance for rallying lies in their goading? Are 
we not led to believe that the human constitu- 
tion may be so completely overwhelmed by any 
given . that it can only be rescued by be- 
ing overwhelmed with medicines? Are we not 
led to infer that the body is so poor, so senseless, 
nerveless, enfeebled, as to be incapable of resist- 
ing the march of disense: and hence the necessi- 
ty of pouring into its cavities and tissues a strong 
counteracting force? Does allopathic teaching 
impress upon our attention this reasonable infer- 
ence: that as nature has endowed Tue Erx with 
a faculty of self-protection, to the end that the 
beautiful and delicate organ of vision may be the 
more thoroughly secured from all dangers of 
which the senses could not take cognizance in 
sufficient season for action, so, in like manner, it 
has implanted within our vital organs—those or- 
gans that constitute, as it were, the very seat of 
life—a species of enlightened IxsrIxcr, that, like 
a watchful sentinel, detects an enemy and gives 
an alarm long before the eye of reason or science 
could discover any mischief? Does Allopathic 
teaching, anywhere in this country, impress, as it 
ought, upon the minds of the thousands of students, 
who are every year graduated, this grand truth: 
that, in their warfare against disease, they are to 
consider themselves bound to closely observe and 
carefully follow the dictates of nature, as shad- 
owed forth in the symptoms which the sick-bed 
presents; und that they are not to interfere with 
diseased action when, to the best of their judg- 
ment, that action is a right action, but that the 
are to reserve their heroic treatment until suc 
time as there is good reason to fear that nature 
is in danger of suffering from an unequal encoun- 
ter: does Allopathic teaching, I ask again, in- 
press all thief Alas, no! Let me give one 
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forcible illustration of my meaning. When those 
shocking accidents occur in this city of New 
York, of which we are so often apprised in our 
daily prints—when some unhappy wretch is 
picked up stunned and senseless in the street, no 
matter from what cause, what kind of a scene is 

resented when the crowd gathers round? Woe 

tide the doctor if he does not seem inclined to 
bleed! [The crowd has the utmost confidence in 
bleeding: it caught the infection from the allopa- 
thic teaching of a day that has happily gone by.] 
Well, in obedience to the mob, the routine doctor, 
without thinking of using water, which would 
render blood-letting unnecessary, or even think- 
ing of the present law of allopathic surgery— 
never to bleed in such cases without waiting for 
reaction,—abstracts blood from his patient and 
shakes his bead despondingly, but learnedly, as 
the man dies under bis hande. The crowd thinks 
it was “all right,” so far as the doctor was con- 
cerned, but the case was too far gone, and 
“he knew it before he began, though he did not 
tell them so. “Oh! what a wise doctor!“ is the 
universal sentiment of the crowd, on beholding 
the learned shake of the head I have already 
described. The newspapers chronicle the inci- 
dent next day, and pathetically intimate that 
the man persisted in dying “ notwithstanding 
every thing was done for him that the best med- 
ical advice could suggest!” What a tragical 
farce! Would that there were more doctors 
than there are, who dare to think for themselves 
in such a case as this—who disregard mobs, and 
set bleeding out of the question: and why ? 
Because Sir Astley Cooper, if he were alive to- 
day, would have the less reason to repeat his 
famous declaration of old, that “the science of 
medicine is founded on conjecture, and improved 
by murder.” 

Say what they will, our allopathic brethren 
may rest assured that when they yield to the 
clamor of an ignorant and superstitious multi- 
tude, as is too often done, a part of all this igno- 
rance and superstition is reflected back upon 
themselves, and makes its own mark upon their 
treatment and science. If it is allowed to be- 
come a popular belief that it is the sticking plas- 
ter which heals up the cut finger, why, it is not 
an uncommon thing for a doctor to learn to be- 
lieve it himself in the long run! There is no 
standing still for a medical man: if he advances 
far enough to attain his doctorate, he must still 
keep advancing, if he would be true to his call- 
ing and himself; otherwise he will subside into 
that very poor thing, a rouline doctor, and, as I 
have said before, learn to believe, by and by, 
that there is some magical virtue about stick- 
ing-plaster which accomplishes something more 
than merely keeping the cut edges in union: he 
will persuade himself finally that it changes the 
secretions, sets the exhalants and absorbents hard 
at work, modifies in sume way or other the ac- 
tion of the capillary blood-vessels, and so works 
a cure. Tell such a man that all the sticking- 
plaster can or ought to do is to supply one lead- 
ing, necessary condition for a s y cure—that 


is, keep the cut edges 5 and let nature 
take care of the rest in her own way, and ten 
chances to one he will denounce you as an empi- 
ric! But what is the use of wasting ammunition 
upon such a poor thing as that! 

But before I leave this particular branch of m 
subject, one word about Surgery. It is the privi- 
lege of the great operator—the wielder of the 
scalpel, the trocar and the knife—to win far more 
of popular applause than the consulting physi- 
cian. The world at large thinks it a wonderful 
thing to take a man’s leg off in so many seconds 
by a stop-watch: they never stop to think that 
a carpenter might do precisely the same task in 
about the same time, and very nearly as well— 
barring want of practice. Now, what I wish to 
say is this: the surgeon’s task is ended when he 
has amputated what the system could no longer 
retain with safety—in other words, when he has 
supplied the one leading, necessary condition for 
a cure to be effected; Nature does the rest. Just 
so in the case of a fractured arm : it is not the 
surgeon, with his splints and bandages and dress- 
ings, who makes the fragments unite; he only 
supplies the necessary condition; he brings the 
broken parts properly together, and he keeps 
them together: Nature does the rest. And so, 
gentlemen, in a variety of other disorders, both 
medical and surgical, which I have not time to 
specify to-night. Suffice it if I have said enough 
to convince you that we have good reason to as- 
sume the existence within the human organism 
of some strong vital principle (I do not care by 
what name it is called,) which is constantly war- 
ring against disturbing influences in all shapes, 
in all stages, and in all conditions, more or less 
feebly, of course, according to the state of the sys- 
tem. 

II. In the next place, gentlemen, we fully recog- 
nize the necessity of remedial agents in medical 
treatment. Although, as I have just explained, 
we look upon nature as always presenting a 
strong and reliable conservative tendency in the 
human economy, still, in a world inhabited by so 
vast a number of individuals, who know little or 
nothing of nature and her laws, and whose daily 
life is more or less artificial, we are compelled to 
take cognizance of this important fact: that pre- 
cisely in proportion to any individual's neglect 
or disregard of the laws of his being, will be his 
liability to disease, and the stronger its hold 
whenever it has fastened itself upon his system. 
In a healthy organization, disease can find buta 
poor foothold: the man who is habitually pru- 
dent and careful of his health—the man who 
appreciates the value of thorough ventilation 
and a healthy skin, a rational diet and judicious 
clothing, tranquillity of mind and correct habits 
5 little to fear from the attacks of 

isease. Such a man as I have described has no 
business to make a remark like this, which one 
may hear every day: f I should be taken 
down very ill to-morrow, I hardly know what kind 
of treatment I should depend upon.” I say he 
has no business to talk in this way; and why! 
Because, so long as, with his healthy organiza- 
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tion, be faithfully observes the laws of his being, 
he is proof against disease—and he ought to 
know it. Disease does not come upon us without 
cause; there are laws which regulate human 
life as well as any other system or constitution, 
„mental, moral or physical; and the man who 
breaks any of the laws of his being, knowingly 
and deliberately, ought to know, if he suffers 
any physical distress, that he is atoning for his 
transgression; he is not suffering from any sud- 
den, providential visitation, accerding to the pop- 
ular cant of these modern times. The Supreme 
Intelligence that fashioned the earth and every 
thing that it contains, ordained laws over all; 
laws of life and health as well as of life and 
gravitation: THE WHOLE UNIVERSE 18 SUBJECT TO 
LAW: nothing is left to caprice. 

You are now propan , gentlemen, to sustain 
me in the position which I am next to establish : 
that whenever any individual is attacked with 
disease, who has habitually disregarded the laws 
of life and health, it is the first indication to 
make him return to their observance—to take 
him out of his close, ill-ventilated bed-room, and 
place him in an atmosphere which will be better 
adapted to human respiration; to strip him of 
the mountain of clothes which he is sure to 
be sweltering under, and reduce him to a state 
of more rational comfort ; to bathe the foul skin, 
all clogged up with impurities, and so set its 
myriads of pores free to go actively to work; 
to withhold all improper articles of diet, and to 
enjoin that rest and tranquillity of mind which 
befit the sick chamber. is other words, gentle- 
men, we convert air, and light, and food, and rest, 
and clothing, and personal cleanliness, into reme- 
dial agente—these six. usually comprised under 
the designation of Hyrcizne. Does allopathic 
teaching give due prominence to these agents ? 
Do they stand in the front rank in the materia 
medica?’ Alas, no! I say it more in sorrow 
than anger, but it is none the less true that a 
knowledge of these six agents—indeed, of Hrer- 
ENE generally, in all its wide and diversified de- 
taile—is a sealed book to nine-tenths of our 
allopathic graduftes; and that it constitutes a 
branch of medical science which has been more 
peona neglected than perhaps any other. 

ad the same zeal been devoted to the investi- 
garon and dissemination of hygienic principles 

uring the past fifty years, that we have seen 
bestowed on the study and preparation of Pot- 
sons, it is pa unlikely that those who in this 
year 1850 feel the necessity of going back to the 

ret principles of medicine, would have been this 
day engaged in the formation of an American 
Hygienic and Hydropathic Association of Physt- 
cians and Surgeons. 

III. In the third place, gentlemen, I am to say 
something in regard to the remaining principle 
resting at the foundation of our Society. You 
have seen that, in the first place, we believe in 
the curative tendency of nature under favoring 
hygienic circumstances; and in the second, that 
We recognize the necessity of remedial agente 
—always taking care to resort in the first in- 


stance to hygienic treatment whenever the afore- 
said hygienic circumstances are unfavorable. In 
the next place, we take the ground that “ of all 
the remedial agents which the experience of 
ages has shown to be requisite to assist nature in 
her operations, warn is by far the best, the safest, 
and most universal in its application.” We do 
not take herein any obstinate exclusive, ultra 
ground: we do not assume that water is the 
only remedial agent which the experience of 
ages has warranted our using, and that those who 
employ other agents in their practice are, from 
that very fact, no better than poisoners and as- 
sassins. We occupy no such position, nor will 
we submit to have it forced upon us from any 
uarter whatsoever. We recognize in the pro- 
ession of medicine a band of earnest-minded and 
honorable men, all having one common object in 
view—that of healing the sick—and all havi 
an inalienable right to practice medicine, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment, in any given 
case. We all know that, as the tendency of man- 
kind for years and years past has been to depart 
more and more from the ways of nature and sim- 
plicity, so have diseases multiplied, and artificial 
remedies been devised, to counteract the effect of 
artificial diseases. Taking the world, then, as 
we find it,—and this we cannot help deing,—it is 
not in the least surprising that a body of practi- 
tioners has been trained and educated in the be- 
lief that medicines are in all cases n in 
order to ensure any kind of success in medical 
treatment; and there is no use in denying the 
fact that the great mass of the people really 
like to take medicine, and accordingly keep up 
that active demand for it which makes the drug 
business eo lucrative at the present day. We 
must bring to the consideration of thie subject, 
therefore, a wide liberality. We must make all 
due allowances for human prejudices and for the 
infirmities of human nature. Sir Charles Scuda- 
more, M. D., F. R. S., etc., an 1 1 ctitioner 
of more than forty years’ stan ng ut a warm 
and earnest friend of rational Hydropathy. sa 
expressly on this very point: In regard to the 
opposition of a great part of the medical world to 
is innovation” [of Hydropathy] “ on the ordina- 
ry practice of physic, looking at human nature, we 
must attribute a little of it to its interference with 
settled interests.” It would make a terrible in- 
road upon allopathic practice, gentlemen, if the 
3 the potion, and the “elixir pro.,“ the 
lister, lancet, and drastic purge were all swept 
out of use! The routine doctor would find his 
occupation gone, and the druggist would subside 
into a smiling shopman, retailing perfumery, 
tooth brushes and soap! 

“We must attribute a little of it” (says Sir 
Charles Scudamore) “ to its interference with set- 
tled interests.“ I am not one of those (if any 
there be) who would attribute the whole of the 
opposition of the allopathic fraternity to the 
5 of Hydropathy, to any such mean, unwor- 
thy motive. No, gentlemen! We must attribute 
a good deal of it to the natural disinclination of a 
learned and dignified profession to go back to 
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school again, and learn something about what 
was not taught them in their day—the medicinal 
properties of water. We must also allow some- 
thing on the score of that professional sensitive- 
ness, which recoils from contact with any new 
theory, unless it has a fitting introduction to the 
scientific world. On this point allow me to quote 
the pertinent and conclusive language of Dr. 
Erasmus Wilson, the celebrated London anato- 
mist: The water practice has effected im portant 
results in the treatment of disease, and will, I trust, 
be instrumental in restoring to medicine one of 
her most valuable and important auxiliaries. 
Medical men may be jealous that these benefits 
have been ‘conjured from the vasty deep’ by 
other hands than those of the high priests of The- 
rapeia, but they have no just reason of complaint; 
the treatment of disease by water had been impro- 
rly neglected; now, however, its merits may 
tested, and the test aided by public encour- 
agement; moreover, the remedy will revert to 
those who are alone qualified to employ it, and 
we may fairly hope that a correct system for its 
use will be established by their labors.”* 

This language, gentlemen, is in precisely the 
right spirit. Would that it could find a cordial 
res from our allopathic brethren all over 
the land, and would that they could study the 
capital Treatise of this same Dr. Wilson “on 
Healthy Skin,” with one half the zeal which I 
know they devote to his work on anatomy. 

And now to return to the consideration of the 
position we have assumed in regard to the em- 
pornon of WATER as a medicinal agent. As I 


ave already stated, we have taken the ground 
that Water is “ the best, the safest, and the most 


universal” of our remedial agents, I again re- 
peat, this is not a position of exclusiveness, or of 
one-idea ism, but rather of comparison And 
now to proceed to make that comparison. Let 
us suppose, for example, that, eome how or other, 
a full-grown man, of tolerably good constitution, 
falls fi of fever,and Dr. Routine is sent for. 
Upon his arrival, the patient is required to sit 
up in bed, and the worthy leech proceeds to bleed 
bim until he sinks down fainting. This course is 
adopted because allopathy regards the lancet as 
ita most powerful remedy to counteract inflam- 
mation. It certainly does counteract it, for the 
pulse of 120 is very soon knocked down by 
means of the lancet, until no pulse is apparently 
left; and why? Because the man faints. Per- 
haps when the patient recovers his consciousness, 


he recovers his fever too, and his pulse rune up | 


again to 120. What then? Why, Dr. Routine 
sets him up once more in, bed, and bleeds him a 
second time, and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth, 
if necessary. I hardly need add that, in connec- 
tion with all this bleeding, Dr. Routine nauseates, 
and purges, and blisters, as the occasion suggests. 
Well, what is the result of all this active prac- 
tice? How does the account stand? Before the 


patient fell ill, I have said that he was possessed | 


> Vide “ Balwer and Forbes on the Water-Treatment,’’ p. 
132. i $ 
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of a tolerably good constitution; so I set that 
down as his capital of health. Now Dr. Routine, 
in the course of a month or two, apparently gets 
the upper hand of the fever—that is, the pulse is 
no longer 120, there is no burning heat of the 
surface, or high color in the face ; the patient 
does not toss to and fro, with delirium threaten- 
ing, and the functions of the body are not so en- 
tirely suspended as they were. Perhaps the pa- 
tient is able to “ walk out ;” that is, hobble feebly 
along on the arm of an attendant, muffled up in 
flannels and warm clothing, to keep off the air,” 
and wearing a pale, cadaverous, anxious, care- 
worn countenance. In the course of a few weeks 
more, he is able to take a little more active ex- 
ercise, and eventually he recovers a little bloom 
on his cheek ; but follow him on to the end of 
the chapter, and what grisly monsters are those 
that Dr. Routine has let loose upon his unhappy 
frame ! Pain, feebleness, and general derange- 
ment of the system—catarrh, headache, dyspep- 
sia and dropsy—a small, puny, wiry pulse, and 
other symptome indicating ossification or some 
other change about the left valve of the heart— 
5 such effects as Magendie, the celebrated 

rech physiologist, has proved to constitute the 
result of profuse blood-letting. Has not Dr. 
Routine made some little inroad upon the capital 
of health 

And now, gentlemen, let us glance at the other 
side of the picture. Sup that, instead of 
Dr. Routine, the friends of the patient had called 
in a regularly-educated physician, familiar with 
the various uses of wareg. How would he treat 
the case f Why, simply enough. He would en- 
deavor to accomplish the same end that Dr. Row 
tine had in view, but he would set about his task 
in a very different way. Instead of opening the 
veins and letting out the vital fluid, he would 
leave the capital of health untouched: he would 
cool down the heat of the patient, and at the same 
time keep down the pulse by means of frequent 
wet sheets, and abundant water drinking. At 
the same time he would apply the same element 
to the task of cleansing the stomach and ridding 
the system of any incumbrance ; previously tak- 
ing care to summon to his aid those hygienic ap- 
pliances—fresh air, proper clothing, rest, quiet, 
and nursing generally,—which I have be- 
fore referred to. Now, how will this tfeatment 
answer! Why, in the first place, the man will 
be about as well as ever in a week There will 
be no pallor on his cheek, no or about his 
frame, no halting in his gait. The fire has been 

out with the proper element, and there is an 
end of it: there is no sequel to the story. 

Is this too strong a contrast, gentlemen! Has 
it not been proved true to the life, over and over 
again, all over the country ? And has it not been 
proved true, in like manner, that in acute com- 
plaints generally, as well as in fevers, warxn is 
the safest and most reliable agent for reducing 
inflammation? I know that facts bear me out 
in all these positions, and I know furthermore, 
that they are carrying conviction every day to 


the mind of every liberal-minded allopathist in 
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the country, who is willing to avail himself A 
trial. 


every fair opportunity of witnessing a good 

I may now consider it as an established truth 
that the water-treatment, judiciously applied, is 
completely successful in violent fevers and all 
manner of complaints of an inflammatory type. 
It is very evident, therefore, that water is a pow- 
erful antiphlogistic, purgative, diuretic and nause- 
ant. Let us now see if it has any tonic and al- 
terant effects: does it effect any invigorating 
change in the system! Certainly it does, and 
more rapidly than any other known treatment. 
What did the great German chemist, Liebig, say 
to Sir Charles Scudamore? By means of the 
Water-Cure treatment a change of matter is ef- 
fected in a greater degree in six weeks, than 
would happen in the ordinary course of nature in 
three years.“ How is all this brought about! 
some one of you may ask. Why, not only is the 
water a tonic and an alterant, but so is the food, 
and so is the air, and the exercise, and the whole 
variety of hygienic and hydropathic remedies. 
And so I might go on, gentlemen, to the end of 
the chapter, and prove to you that this poor des- 

ised element water, in competent hands, will 

ring about results which the whole of the allo- 
pathists’ materia medica has attempted, but in 
vain; but time would fail me. I aia aware that, 
as yet, I am only upon the threshold of the 
theme I have broached ; but this is the misfor- 
tune of an occasion like the present. I can only 
trust that 1 have suggested sume few thoughta, 
in passing, which may induce you to prolong the 
investigation in your own way and style, at some 
time hereafter. Should I have only succeeded, 
in these few practical remarks, in interesting 
only one of you in the subject I have presented, 
you will believe me when I say that I shall be 
abundantly repaid. 

One word, ere I close, in regard to the need of 
EDUCATED PHYSICIANS to conduct the water-treat- 
ment in a scientific manner. It is doubtless fa- 
miliar to most of you, that Dr. John Forbes, of 

London, late editor of the British and Foreign 
Medical Review, Physician to the Queen's House- 
hold, etc., exposed himself to great obloquy on 
account of his efforts to induce his brethren to 
countenance and adopt rational Hydropathy ; or, 
to quote his own words, “ to rouse anew the at- 
tention of the legitimate members of the profes- 
sion to the great value of cold water as a the- 
rapeutic agent, and thus, if possible, to stimulate 
them to rescue its use from the hands of igno- 
rant non-medical pretenders and charlatans.” 
Experience has shown that the allopathic frater- 
nity, both in England and America, will not take 
any public steps to respond to this appeal. Three 

ears and more have elapsed, and yet Hydropa- 
thy has been hitherto left to fight its own battles 
as it best may. But a new era, I trust, is now 
about to dawn upon the Water-Cure in America. 
The Association just formed cannot fail to have 
a tendency, if its objects are faithfully and vigor- 
ously carried out, to vindicate the claims of ra- 
tional Hydropathy to confidence and respect, and 
commend them to a wider and more general ac- 
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ö, that they are totally unnecessary. 


ceptance. We enn do nothing, however, unless 
we take care that our ranks are solely supplied 
with qualified practitioners, capable of applying 
the remedy of our choice in a scientific manner, 


| “at the proper time, in the pene cases, and in 


the proper manner:” for in this way only can we 
sincerely testify our devotion to the cause of hu- 


manity and truth, and the genuine improvement 
of medical science. 


Tne Errrers or Srinirs on a Heartur Sys- 
EM. — With respect to the employment of alco- 
holic stimuli by healthy men, under circumstan- 


' ces of ordinary labor, there can be no doubt what- 


ever, and both science and observation teach us 
If, bow- 
ever, the question be, whether there do not at 
times arise circumstances in which extraordinary 
exertion is called for, and in which stimuli are 
serviceable, the answer must be, that certainly 
such circumstances do occur, but not nearly so 


| frequently as is generally imagined; certainly 
not under what is usually called severe labor, 


such, for instance, ag the harvest-work of the ag- 
riculturist, the labor of the handicraftsman, or 
the mental toil of the professional man. A 


man engaged in bodily exercise is undergoing 


regular couree of stimulation ; his will is stimu- 
lating the nervous system ; the acting muscles are 
sending the blood more quickly through the cap- 
illaries and large vessels, and the heart must 
move more, actively to keep pace with them, and 
transmit the quickly returned blood, loaded with 
effete matter, to be purified in the lungs. To 
preserve the balance, the respirations are increas- 
ed and the stomach is stimulated to crave for 
nourishing food, which may supply the waste, 
not for alcoholic stimulant, which can only inter- 
fere with this beautiful series of changes and 
metamorphoses, but fur vegetable and animal 
substance, containing albuminous and fibrinous 

rinciples, fitted to keep in repair the ever-wear- 
ing structure of man's body, and unstimulating 
fluid to supply his fluid waste. Surely bere is 
stimulation sufficient without the aid of alcohol. 


All things are now in a state of excitement suf- 


ficient ſor health; to add to this must be to add 
to what cannot do good, and what must always 
ine: itably do harm. The nervous system excited 
by the will, and still further by the rapidly cir- 
culating blood, if further excited by alcohol, 
becomes wild, and therefore unsteady: the 
stomach pours forth its juice too rapidly, the 
healtby irritability of the viscus is destroyed, 
and the natural appetite of health and exercise 
impuited. The spirit enters the blood, and there 
its chemical properties come into play, to inter- 
fere with and derange the processes of natures 
laboratory.—TZ'hompson’s Zemperance and Total 
Abstinence. 


This is an argument which cannot be refuted, 
and we advise all sensible men to “give ear 
unto it. Ep. W. C. J. 
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ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF THE FINE ARTS.* 
(Continued from the June No.] 


Pronator teres. 

Supinator radii longus. 
Flexor carpi radialis. 
Palmaris longus. 
Perforatus, & Perforans. 
Abductor pollicis manus, 
Palmaris brevis. 
Extensor pollicis. 
Extensor primi internodii. 


Extensor carpi radialis 


brevis. 

M, Extensor carpi radialis 
longus. 

Extensor digitorum. 

Extensor carpi ulnaris. 

Anconeus. 

Extensor secundi interno- 
dii. 

Extensor minimi digiti. 

HOWLAND. S, Flexor carpi ulnaris. 


PLare X.—Mvoscies or THe Fore Aux anD Hann. 

A. Proxator Terrs—Arises from the inner protuberance of the humerus, where those bending 
the wrist and fingers arise ; and descends obliquely to its insertion, a little above the middle of the 
radius. Use—To roll the radius together, with the hand inwards. 

B. Suprxvator Raptr tonecvs—Arises from the ridge of the humerus, above the outer protuberance ; 
and is inserted into the lower part of the radius. Use—Rolls the radius outwards, and, consequently, 
the palm of-the hand upwards, 

C. Frexor Carrr Rapiatis—Arises from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and upper and 
' fore part of the ulna; and is inserted into the first bone of the metacarpus that sustains the forefin- 
ger. Use—This, and the flexor carpi ulnaris, bend the wrist and hand. 

D. Patwaris—Arises from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and ing by a slendor tendon 
to the palm of the hand, expands itself, and is inserted into the bones of the metacarpus, and into the 
firet bones of the fingers. Use—Helps the band to grasp any thing closely. 

E. Perroratus, & Prerroraxs—ls the mass of flesh that appears ander the flexor carpi radialis 
and palmaris. The perforatus arises from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and from the radius 
nud coronoid process of the ulna; and is divided into four tendons, which are inserted into the second 
bones of the forefinger. Just above their insertion, they are perforated or split, to give a p e to 
the tendons of the perforans ; which arises from the upper part of the ulna, and is likewise divided 
into four tendons, which pass through the perforations just mentioned, and are inserted into the third 
bones of the fore-fingers. Use—To bend the fingers. 

N. B. The muscles of the fore arm are never so strongly marked, as when the hand is shut, or 
grasps something with all its strength; because then the internal muscles acting, the external ones 
are swelled more than ordinary. 

K. Extensor Pol. LICIs—Arises from the hinder part of the middle of the radius and ulna; and 
passing obliquely over the tendon of extensor carpi radialis, ie inserted, by two or three tendons, into 
the bones of the thumb. Use—Extends the thumb. 


OTe pg a ee OR Re ee Ee ee eee ne enn ee 
* From the London Hand-Book of Anatomy, for the use of Students of the Fine Arts, with additions, &c., by the Ames- 
ican Editor. The entire work will appear in subsequent numbers of the present volume of the WATER-CURE JOUREAle 
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L. Exrxxson Carrr RADIALIS BREVIS—Arises from the outer protuberance of the humerus, inserted 
into the root of the metacarpal bone of the little: finger. 

M. Exrxxson Carri RarALIs Ltoncus—Arises from the outer protuberance of the humerus; and 
is inserted into the bones of the metacarpus that sustain the fore and middle finger. Dee — The above 
two extend the wrist and hand. 

N. Extensor Dicirorum—Arises from the outer protuberance of the humerus, and from the outer 

rt of the radius and ulna at the wrist; it is divided into three tendons, which are inserted into the 

es of the first three fingers. Use—Extends the fingers. 

O. Extensor Carrı ULNAAIS—Arises from the outer protuberance of the humerus and ulna; in- 
serted into the root of the metacarpal bone of the little-finger. Use—To extend the wrist and hand. 

P. Anoonrvs—Arises from the back part of the outer protuberance of the humerus; and is inserted 
into the ulna, four fingers’ breadth below its head. Use—Helps to extend the arm. 

S. Frexorn Carpt Utnagis—Arises from the inner protuberance of the humerus and ulna; and is 
5 into the little bone of the wrist. Use — This and the flexor carpi radialis bend the wrist and 
ban ; 


A, Tibialis anticus. 

B, Extensor longus digitorum pedis. 
O, Peroneus tertius. 

D, Peroneus brevis. 

E. Peroneus longus. 

F, Soleus. 

G, Tendo Achillis. 

H, Extensor brevis digitorum pedie. 
I, Plantaris. 

K, Flexor longus digitorum pedis., 
L, Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 


M, Tibialis posticus. 


Prats XI.—MvuscLes or THE Leo anp Foor. 


A. Tiptatis Anticus—Arises from the upper and outer part of the tibia; inserted into the inner 
os-cuneiforme, and the base of the 5 bone of the great toe. Use—To bend the foot. 

B. Extensor toncus Dicirornum Pepis—Arises from tbe upper part of the tibia; inserted, by four 
tendons, into the bones of the four small toes. Use—Extends the toes. 

C. Pxronxus TERTIUs—a portion of the last muscle, which arises from the middle of the fibula: 
inserted, by a tendon, into the root of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. Use—To assist in bend- 
ing the foot. 

b. Prnoxxus Bnzvis—Arises from above the middle of the outer part of the fibula; and passing 
under the groove of the outer ankle, is inserted into the root and outer part of the metatarsal bene of 
the little toe. 

E. Prrongvs Loncus—Arises from the upper and outer part of the peronea or fibula; and, passing 
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through the channel of the outer ankle, turns under the foot, and is inserted into the root of the meta- 
tarsal bone of the great toe. Use—This, with the former, moves the foot outwards, and extends it a 
little. 

F. Sorrus—Arises from the upper and back part of the tibia and fibula, and increases to a large 
fleshy belly, which lies under the gastrocnemius; and, terminating in a very strong tendon, which b 
some is called the tendon of Achilles, is inserted into the hinder part of the os calcis. Use—Extends 
the foot—The action of this with the gastrocnemius and the flex.-long. digitorum is very necessary in 
running, leaping, jumping, walking, and standing on tiptoe; and those who walk much, or carry heavy 
burdens, have these muscles larger than others. o. 

K. Frexor Loncus Drerrorus—Arises from the upper and inner part of the tibia; and is inserted 
into the last bones of all the toes, except the great toe. Use—To bend the toes. ; 

L. Frexor toxcvs Pol. LICIs—Arises from the back part of the fibula, below its head; inserted 
into the last joint of the great toe. Use—To bend the great toe. 23 

M. Tistatis Posticos—Arises from the back and upper part of the tibia and fibula: and is inserted 
into the os scaphoides, and partly into the under surface of the tarsal bones. Use—To move the foot 


inwards, and to turn the toes inwards. 
q 

CONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO. 
PATHIO DOOTOR—NO. 8. 


Respect paid to Medicine in the Chivalric Age— 
Bribe of Marvan—Angelica’s Powers—Surgica] 
Education of the Knights—Robin Hood’s Death 
—Female Physicians—Mrs. Hastings and French 
Worms in the Tongue, and their Extraction— 
Disease Produced by Insects—The Lady of 
Branksome—Charming as a Means of Cure. 


Resrecr Parp to MEDICINE IN THE ORIVALBIC 
Ace.—A writer remarking on the high esteem in 
which the ancient physicians were held, says that 
men placed in the aame situations, have the same 
manners and sentiments. Hence a high admirn- 
tion for surgery was manifested among chiefs and 
sovereigns who flourished during the time of 
Chivalry ; and the crusades, a period, in many 
respecta, bearing strong resemblance to the heroic 
age of Greece, in the romantic spirit of its enter- 
prises, the combination of otherwise hostile lead- 
ers in one common cause and the general confed- 
eracy of Europe against Asia. Thus in Ariosto, 
the furious Rodomont, a prince regardless of every 
tie, human and divine, is withheld from violating 
the chastity of the beautiful Isabella, whom he 
has completely in his power, by the promise of a 
wondrous medicine that would repel or cure the 
impression of fire as well as stroke of every hos- 
tile weapon, and therefore calculated to raise its 
possessor to the summit of military glory. 


To him the damsel would'st thou but insare 

My honor safe, a gift thou may'st procure 

Of far more worth than aoght thon canst obtain 

From what must fix on me eternal stain. 

Scorn not a lasting prize, a prize to raise 

O’er all the sons of war thy deathless praise. 

Hoour’s Trans. 
Baise or MARVAN.—In this story of Rod- 

omont and Isabella, Ariosto is said to have 
bad in his eye a real transaction recorded of 
Marvan II., last calif of the race of Omnia- 
des. This prince, when in Egypt, fell desper- 
eg in love with a nun of the country, and 
by his power soon got possession of her per- 
son; the pious virgin, to preserve herself from 
injury, is said to have used the same stratagem 
as that practiced by Isabella. l 


AnGELIca’s Powrrs.—Ariosto also represents 


4 
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Angelica, daughter to the King of India, as emi- 
nently skilled in the arts of the surgeon, and thua 
being enabled to cure the severe wound received 
in the chest by Medora. 


Then to her minil she called, whate’er before 

In Índia taught, she knew of healing lore; 

An art in which such numbers there excelled, 

Au art by all in praise and honor held. ; 
HooLr’s Trans. 


Joined with her other knowledge, she is said to 
have been acquainted with an herb of such won- 
drous powers, that it was 

The blood to stanch, and from the wounded part 


Each dang‘rous symptom drive, and ease the smart. 
HooLr’s Trans. 


Surcicat EDUCATION or tHE Kyxiants.— Arts 
are ever valued in proportion to their usefulness, 
and the prose compositions that celebrate the 


' chivalrous times written during the middle ages 


are found no less lavish in the praise of surgery, 
than the strains of the Italian poet. Thus, in one 
of the most considerable of these productions, 
Amadis‘de Gaul, the masters as they were styled, 
or professors of that branch of healing, are eve- 
rywhere treated with the highest deference and 
respect; and as, in the heroic ages of Greece, it 
was customary for each chieftain to learn the 
treatment of wounds and bruises, from the lips 
of Cheron, so, in that of chivalry, it became part 
of the education of every valiant knight to be 
instructed in the proper management of those 
external injuries to which, from the dangerous 
nature of his employment, his frame was perpet- 
ually liable. This trait has not escaped the pow- 
erful ridicule of Cervantes, for which, see adven- 
ture of the Salutiferous Balsam in Don Quixote. 


Rosin Hoops DRATH.—It is related that Robin 
Hood was bled to death by a nun to whom he 
resorted ſor relief in an inflammatory disease, 
and who seized that opportunity of ridding the 
country of a noted marauder. 


FREMALE PnrsiorAxs.— While instancing cases 
of female doctors, and thus proving that Miss 
Blackwell is not by any means the first woman 
whose medical attainments were considerable, I 
will copy the remarks of an English compiler of 
anecdotes relating to physic. “The memory of 
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female doctors soon vanishes, and seldom reaches 
beyond their cotemporaries. They sink into the 
grave together with their patients, and all re- 
membrance of their deeds is lost. ‘Their fame 
seldom extends far, unless it happens to be 
brought into ephemeral notice by some medical 
booby, who is vexed that his so highly self-esti- 
mated skill should be thought to be inferior to 
that of a female practitioner who has never stir- 
red from her native village, while he has joined 
in the langh at Abernethy’s theatre, made a party 
in the thunder of applause at Cooper's, and 

ed the ordeal of a half hour's examination 
at Apothecaries’ Hall! and therefore, in the full- 
ness of his conceited assumption, he utters his 
complaints in some of the medicai journals of the 
prevalence of quackery, and the necessity of 
fresh legislative enactments to put a stop to such 
practices. Not aware that such complaint is an 
open acknowledgment either of his own inferi- 
ority, or of the monopoly he is desirous of enjoy- 
ing in his own neighborhood.” 


Mas. Hastines AxD Frencu.—“ A few doctress- 
es, however, have by accident acquired a more per- 
manent fame by their names being mentioned in 
sume permanent work, which preserves their 
memory. It appears that the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Dent had taken the advice of Dr. Sir Edmund 
King, respecting some tumors formed on his 
tongue. It does not appear that the prescrip- 
tions of the learned doctor were effectual, for in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions for 1694,’ there 
is the following extract of a letter from the rev- 
erend gentleman to that physician.” 


Worms IN THE TONGUE, AND THEIR EXTRACTION, 
This will, in a great measure, satisfy you 
about the distemper on my tongue, for which I 
have so lately had your advice; the chief cause 
of these rising tumors fixing on my tongue, pro- 
ceeds from the disease of worms, as you will see 
by the following account: 

In reading Cross’s Memoirs for the Ingenious,’ 
I found an observation, which he has published to 
the world, concerning the cure of this disease of 
worms by one Sarah Hastings, who was famous 
in the discovery of them in the face, gums and 
tongue, and which she managed with such dex- 
terous art in the operation, that she took them 
out of any part affected with a govuse-quill. 

“YI was hence solicitous to inquire if there were 
any of the worm-doctresses now in being: and hear- 
ing of one famous at Leicester, I was resolved to 
write to her, describing all the symptoms as plain 
as I could explain them; to which I had a return 
that she believed my disease to be worms, and 
being resolved to try the experiment, I took 
coach tu Leicester, where being come, my doc- 
tress, Mrs. French, no sooner inspected the place, 
but instantly declared her opinion that the dis- 
temper proceeded from worms. 

„The next day she fell upon her operation, 
which was performed in the presence of two al- 
dermen of the town, Mr. Gibbs, my lord of Der- 
by’s chaplain and several others, when piercing 


the part affected with a lancet, she drew som? 
blood, and soon after with a small spatula, and 
another instrument, with which she opened the 
orifices, she picked out five or six worms at a 
time. She plainly showed them to the specta- 
tors as they came out of the flesh: they were all 
alive, and moved their heads, and are somewhat 
less than ordinary maggots.” 

“ Thus, in less than eight days, she took ont of 
my tongue more than one hundred worms, all 
nearly of the same size, except two very large 
ones, which she said were of a cankerous produc- 
tion. She took out more than thirty from my 
gums, which last operation is her daily practice, 
persons of good note resorting to her from all 
parts of the country thereabouts. 

“ I was very curious to inquire out what cures 
she had done of this nature, and found a very satis- 
factory account from persons of quality and note. 
The cures the woman performs in picking out 
these worms from all putrefactive ulcers, tumors 
and sores, whether in the faces, noses, gums, or 
tongues of several persons, prove that such ani- 
mals are generated in these parts.” 


Tue Lany or Braygsome.—Sir Walter Scott 
thus describes one of his heroines: 
She drew the splinter from the wound, 
And with a churms she tanched the blood; 
Sho bade the gash be cleansed and bound ; 
No langer by his couch she stood ; 
But sho has ta en the broken lance, 
And washed it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o’er and o'er. 
William of Deloraine in trance, 
Whene'er she turned it round and round, 
o Twisted as if she galled his wound, 
Then to her maidens she did say 
That he should be whole man and eound 

Within the coorse of a night and day. 

Fall long she toiled ; tor she did rae 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

DiskASE PRODUCED BY Ixsecrs.—That disease 
was often occasioned by the presence of insects 
in the animal economy, was for a long time, es- 
pecially after the introduction of the microscope, 
entertained. Thus it is only lately that itch has 
been proved to be a specific disease of the skin, 
although Linnæus has actually described and 
classified the insect that produced it. Bonomo, 
its original discoverer, “saw it drop white eggs, 
like a pineapple seed from ita hinder parts ;” and 
Adams, who had caught the disease from too 
close an examination of it in patients, affirms 
that he saw two drawn from his arm by an 
old woman, and that they “skipped like fleas.” 
“J. P. Frank was requested to see a Prince who 
had been attacked with epilepsy. His physician, 
a respectable old practitioner, assured Frank that 
he could at pleasure make his patient void thou- 
sands of filiform worms. Ashe was neither able to 
define the genus nor species of worms, the quan- 
tity of which, from his account, seemed to be pro- 
digious, Frank requested to be a witness to the 
phenomenon. The physician administered a dose 
of castor oil, which produced several evacuations, 
in which were thousands of whitish filaments 
resembling small eels, but on an attentive exami- 
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nation, these supposed worms were found to con- 
sist entirely of castor oil combined with the 
secretions.” 


CRAUMINO as A Means or Curze.—It will be 
noticed by the reader that the Lady of Branksome 
treats the instrument of injury instead of the 
wound, a method I have seen myself applied to 
an old nail which a person had accidentally run 
into his foot. Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, gives an account 
of the superstition. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, in a discourse upon the cure 
by sympathy, pronounced at Montpelier, before an 
assembly of nobles and learned men, gives the 
following curious surgical case. Mr. James 
Howell coming by chance, as two of his best 
friends were fighting in duel, endeavored to part 
them, by seizing with his left hand the hilt of 
one sword, and with his right hand the blade of 
the other. Struggling to rid themeelves, one of 
them drew the blade roughly, and thus cut to the 
bone the nerves and muscles of Mr. Howell’s hand, 
and the other disengaging his hilt gave a cross 
blow on his adversary’s head, which glanced to- 
wards his friend, who throwing up his sore hand 
to save the blow, was severely wounded in its 
back. Seeing Mr. Howell's fauce besmeared with 
blood, they stopped fighting and ran up to em- 
brace him, and having searched his hurts bound 
them up with one of his garters, to close the ves- 
eels, which bled profusely. They brought him 
home and sent for a surgeon. But this being 
heard of at court, the King sent one of his own 
surgeons, us he loved the wounded man. 

“ It was my chance to be lodged hard by him, 
and four or five days after, as I was making my- 
self ready, he came to my house and prayed me 
to view his wounds, ‘for I understand,’ said he, 
‘that you have extraordinary remedies on such 
occasions, and my surgeons apprehend some fear 
that it may grow to a gangrene, and so the hand 
must be cut off” In effect, his countenance dis- 
covered that he was in much pain. which he said 
was insupportable, in regard to the extreme in- 
flammation. I told him I would willingly serve 
him, but if haply he knew the manner of my 
curing him, without touching or seeing, it might 
be, he would not expose himself to it, because he 
would think it either ineffectual or superstitious. 
He replied, ‘ The wonderful things which many 
have related unto me of your way of medicine- 
ment, makes me nothing at all doubt of its effica- 
cy, and all I have to say unto you is comprehend- 
ed in the Spanish proverb, 


Lot the miracle be done, though Mahomet do it.” 


“I asked him for anything that had the blood 
upon it; so he presently sent for his garter, 
wherewith his band was first bound, and as I 
called for a basin of water, as I would wash 
my hands, I took a handful of powder of vitriol, 
which I had in my etudy, and presently dissolved 
it. As soon as the bloody garter was brought 
me, I put it within the basin, observing in the in- 
terin what Mr. Howell did, who stood talking 
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with a gentleman in a corner of my chamber, not 
regarding at all what I was doing; but he start- 
ed suddenly, as if he had found some strange al- 
teration in himself. I asked him what he ailed ! 
‘I know not what ails me, but I feel no more 
pain. Methinks that a pleasant kind of fresh- 
ness, a8 it were a wet, cold napkin, did spread 
over my hand, which hath taken away the in- 
flammation that tormented me before’ I replied, 
‘Since, then, you feel already so good an effect of 
medicament, I advise you to cast away all your 
plasters ; only keep the wound clean, and in a 
moderate temper between heat and cold.’ 

“This was presently reported to the Duke of 


who were both very curious to know the circum- 
stances of the business, which was, that after 
dinner I took the garter out of the water, and put 
it to dry before a great fire. It was scarce dry 
but Mr. Howell's servant came running, that his 
master had as much pain as ever he had done, 


if not more, for the heat was such as if his hand 


was between conls of fire. I answered, that al- 
though that had happened at present, yet he 
would find ease in a very short time, for I knew 
the reason of this new accident, and would pro- 
vide accordingly: fur his master should be free 
from inflammation, it may be, before he could 
possibly return to him; but in case he found no 
ease, I wished him to come presently back again ; 
if not, he might forbear coming. Thereupon he 
went, and at that instant I put the garter again 
into the water, whereupon he found his master 
without any pain at all. To be brief, there was 
no sense of pain afterward. but in five or six days 
the wounds were cicatrized and entirely healed.” 
The King (James VI.) obtained from Sir Kenelm 
the discovery of the secret which he pretended 
had been taught him by a Carmelite friend, who 
had learned it in Armenia or Persia. 


OF LACERATIONS AND OCONTUSED WOUNDS. 
BY CARL LORENZ. 


TERE are many and various injuries which 
may befall the organism. An injury or wound, 
inflicted by an obtuse instrument, will cause a 
contusion, and, if penetrating, a laceration. Slight 
contusions will deprive of sensation the inflicted 
part, without any further consequences, however, 
and more severe contusions will cause a rupture 
of vessels (ecchymosis.) Lacerated wounds do 
not bleed as much as wounds inflicted by a sharp 
instrument, but are followed by a more vioient 
inflammation, gangrene and tetanus. 

A case of a lacerated and contused wound, and 
treated with complete success by hydropathic 
regimen, came under my care in the person of 
Michael N., from Ireland, employed by the Nau- 
gatuck Railroad Company, as a laborer, during 
the fall of 1845. At the time the accident ha 
pened, his abode was near the village of Bir- 
mingham, Conn. | 

A heavy log, raised by several men to be re- 
moved to another place, occasioned the injury, by 
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giving away suddenly and rolling on the left and 
ower limb of the laborer. After the log was 
removed, several bruises and a wound was visi- 
ble ; and, as no bone was broken, the injury was 
thought of as slight, and as of no consequence. 
One of the bystanders said that he could heal 
this injury easily, and, hearing no objections, ap- 
plied his remedies. I, myself, was called to at- 
tend three days afterwards, and found, then, the 
patient writhing under pains. The remedy ap- 
plied was a bandage filled with the excrements 
of acow. After removing the bandage and re- 
storing cleanliness by tepid water, 1 found all 
parts, from the knee to the ankles, swollen and 
inflamed to a degree termed calor mordax. The 
wound, as large as to admit a finger, uneven and 
with dark-colored edges, penetrated the middle of 
the soleus muscle. Bruises were around almost in 
every direction, and two fistula, running in oppo- 
site direction from near the knee joint and the an- 
kle to the wound, discharged a thin and dirty yel- 
lowish matter. My hand went, mechanically, in 
my pocket for a bistoury, to lay open the fistulas, 
but having treated, previously, a fistula in peri- 
neo, hydropathically, with success, I refrained. 
To cleanse them, I applied a syringe with water 
of 65 degrees Fahrenheit, and instructed a waiter 
how to apply it three times during the day. 
Round the swollen and inflamed parts I wrapped 
a linen compress of four thicknesses, wetted in 
cold water, sufficiently with a loose covering, and 
renewed it, whenever getting dry and hot. As 
circumstances and locality permitted no wet 
sheet packing, (a process wholly unknown, and 
horrible to the patient nnd his friends,) I ordered, 
to allay, somewhat, the heat and fever, some 
draughts of cold water and a scanty diet. 

The next day pains, swelling and inflammation 
had subsided in a great measure; the patient felt 
more at his ease. The fistula discharged copi- 
ously a matter of a whitish color, and at times 
some venous blood. The drinking of water and 
the scanty diet were then discontinued, and a 
mild nutritious diet gave strength sufficient to 
bear the process of suppuration. The color of 
the limb became now green, yellowish and dif- 
fused, and the granulations of the wound by de- 
grees more solid and healthy. 

On Saturday, the sixth day of my attendance, 
I requested the company of Dr. L, an old allo- 
pathic practitioner, acquainted with hydropathy, 
and a friend of mine, to see the patient, but as 
the Doctor was detained that day by some acci- 
dent, I went alone, and fnding the cure near its 
end, I felt not a little pride in having the Doctor 
on Monday next, (the day we had fixed to make 
our visit), to witness the effects of hydropathy. 
Monday came, and accordingly we went to the 
dwelling of the patient. Entering the room, we 
ound him, to my great astonishment, in the bed, 
and in a condition almost as bad as at the com- 
mencement of my attendance. The patient spoke 
of having another physician, as my method of 
treatment would not heal his wounded limb. I 
felt mortified, but did not yield so easily, and 
inquired what had happened to him; as I was 
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proceeding to examine more closely the injured 
parts, swelling and inflammation were spread 
over the whole limb again, and on pressing the 
channels, nearly healed up, pain was ſelt, and a 
discharge of some thin and whitieh matter trickled 
down the wound. The nervous system exhibited 
symptoms of great excitement and irritability. 
As I received no answer, I asked again, if he had 
been exposed to tlie storm and rain yesterday, or 
had had company and taken some spirits. On 
this I perceived an exchanging glance of the eye 
between him and his wife, and asking her, how 
much he had taken,” she said, that he has 
taken freely.” At once we knew the cause of 
the disturbance. Doctor L. recommended a warm 
poultice of bread and milk, which for a few 
minutes gave relief, but was removed again on 
the return of pain. I then gave a tepid injection, 
ordered large draughts of cold water, . 
the channels and wound with a syringe, and wra 
ped round the limb a linen com press of one thi 
ness wetted in cold water and well covered. This 
brought on a change, and in a few days a termi- 
nation of the cure. Michael N. went to work 
again with a sound limb. 

I have no doubt that the use of the knife in 
surgical cases can be dispensed with in a great 
measure, if we adopt a hydropathic regimen, 
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VEGETARIANISM. 
BY J. H. HANAFORD. 


In this age of wild speculation and reckless 
theorizing, an appeal to facts is exceedingly 
serviceable in illustrating the more consistent 
views of the dietetic reformer. The clamor of 
the votary of animal indulgence is loud and al- 
most appalling, assailing all changes in diet as 
dangerous innovations. We are often assured, 
that a disuse of animal food will inevitably de- 
stroy our vital energies, and result in imbecility. 
We are again told that, though the man of wf 
entery habits may survive, for a time, vegetable 
and farinaceous diet will not sustain life, and af- 
ford the necessary stamina for the more labori- 
ous avocations of life. How far this is true must 
be decided by the verdict of enlightened observ- 
ers,—those who have had experience in both sys- 
tema, for such only are prepared to judge under- 
standingly. I propose to give some few details 
of my own observations during about five years. 

My early habits were not unlike those of most 
persons under similar circumstances, I found 
that my health, while pursuing a course of study 
and teaching, was gradually impaired, and that 
I was fast losing my vivacity and energy. I 
consulted an eminent physician—Dr. Alcott— 
who warned me of disastrous eonsequences, as- 
suring me that I could not longer continue teach- 
ing in safety, but that if I changed my occupa- 
tion, and took necessary precautions, I might es- 
cape consumption. Convinced of the propriety 
of the course, I heeded his advice, and have had 
no cause of regret. The season of the year was 
not the most favorable to so abrupt a change, yet 
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I suffered but little inconvenience. I am satis- 
fied that a determined will exerted a favorable in- 
fluence in conforming the system to such a die- 
tetic change. The most prominent article of food 
at first was milk, in its simplest preparations. Its 
soothing effects were very soon discoverable. 
The usual forms of flesh meat were entirely dis- 
carded, and, with what success, I leave the reader 
to determine. During the short space of a few 
weeks, while yet conducting an academy of about 
fifty pupils, with but slight recreation, I was able 
to see some of the beneficial results. At the 
close of the term,I relinquished my labors en- 
tirely, that. if possible, I might escape what had 
been confidently predicted. My wasting energies 
recruited far more speedily than I had supposed 
possible, and, after a short respite, I again resum- 
ed my teaching, which has been continued, with 
slight interruption since that time, now about four 
years. Such a favorable issue was almost as- 
tounding to friends,and not a little eurprising 
even to myself. I now have no doubt of my abil- 
ity to continue my arduous employment, so long 
as I adhere to my present regimen. 


PHYSICAL RESULTS. 


For some time previous to the adoption of 
vegetarian principles I labored under a bronchial 
affection and general pomoni debility, so that 
it was often with much difficulty that I could ar- 
ticulate distinctly. A crushing melancholy and 
physical inefficiency rendered me entirely unfit 
for my ordinary round of duties. The inflamma- 
tion soon subsided, the cough, which had been ex- 
ceedingly severe, became less labored, while 
the general tone of the system was essentially 
improved. A soreness and painful sensitiveness 
of the chest had much troubled me, and this also 
gradually subsided, and, in a short time, was en- 
tirel y eradicated. 

After the natural results of a change were 
1 my general health was much improved. 

have since been able to endure far more physi- 
cal exposure, and perſorm more manual labor 
than formerly. I well know that this is not the 
popular im pression in regard to such a course of 
diet, yet facts justify the statement. From my 
own observations and experience, I am con- 
strained to admit that one who depends mainly 
upon farina for sustenance will endure fasting 
longer, will feel the sudden changes in tempera- 
ture far less, and, in fine, have far more physical 
stamina than those who use a stimulating and 
mixed diet. 


MENTAL RESULTS. 


As striking as was the physical renovation, the 
mental elevation was no less conspicuous. In- 
deed, so intimate is the relation of mind to mat- 
ter, that it could not be otherwise. All teachers 
will understand something of the advantages of 
having a perfect control over the mental opera- 
tions. Far the greater part of the petty diffi- 
culties of the school-room, the insubordination, 
the arraying of teacher against pupil, &c, is at- 
tributable, as I suppose, to the teacher's want of 


self-control. The excitement, the peevishness— 
the bane of all schools—is intimately connected 
with the endless stimulating and animal indul- 
gence, to which we are so much accustomed. It 
has been well remarked, that “he who would 
control others, must control himself.” Our habits 
are entirely at war with a peaceful and quiet 
sion of our spirit.“ Many are the boyish 
freaks and rebellions, which are the natural re- 
sults of a course of dietetic dissipation, while 
neither the teacher nor pupil may know the im- 
mediate cause. These causes legitimately pro- 
duce a mental imbecility, or, at best, a difficulty, 
in concentrating the mind, under whatever circum- 
stances he may be placed, perplexing and con- 
fusing as they frequently are. The benefits ac- 
cruing from a plain and natural diet, in thie re- 
spect, I conceive to be amply sufficient to com- 
pensate, a thousand-fold, for the temporary in- 
convenience which must attend any abrupt 
change. I have been almost entirely relieved of 
those fits of nervous irritability which so often 
destroy the general influence of teachers, and in- 
duce a spirit of insubordination among their pu- 
pils. The amount of mental endurance has been 
very much enhanced. In point of clearness of 
perception, of control of mental operations, and 
an ability to concentrate the attention for a length 
of time, I cannot easily overrate the contrast. 
The amount of labor which I once regarded as 
almost crushing, I can now perform with but lit- 
tle fatigue. It would be out of place here to in- 
stance examples; but I may safely say, that there 
have been times in which I have had as much de- 
volving upon me, though still an invalid, as two 
teachers, under ordinary circumstances, would 
perform. And this has been done without the 
crushing feeling of lassitude which so often attends 
over exertion. That there need be no unfairness 
in the comparison, I may safely say. that since 
my adoption of my present dietetic habits, I have 
rformed more than twice as much as formerly 
in the school-room, beside no small amount of 
miscellaneous labor. Nor am I in doubt in re- 
gard to the direct agency which has produced so 
radical a change. My own observations, care- 
fully made during more than four years, are, to 
my own mind, sufficiently conclusive. I might 
refer to other instances with which I have been 
intimately acquainted, but I do not deem it 
necessary. 


MORAL RESULTS. 


That there is an intimate and inseparable con- 
nection between brutalizing habits in society ; the 
familiarity with scenes of blood and carnage, and 
the flagrant acts of men, to me at Jeast, seems ap- 
parent. Indeed, so intimate is the mutual de- 
pendences of the mind and the body, that it can- 
not be otherwise. From our childhood we may 
have been accustomed to witness scenes of do- 
mestic slaughter and unnecessary cruelty: can it 
be a matter of surprise, then, that so much cruelty 
exists toward these same animals, and even to- 
ward their fellows, among juvenile offenders? 
Can it be regarded as surprising, that there is a 
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recklessness of even human life, while we have 
been taught to regard animal life as worthless? 
Can it be thought strange that intrigue prevails, 
when we have seen the employmet of stratagem 
so frequently, at a time when lasting impressions 
are so easily made! The wonder may be, that 
there is no more of such natural results. 

It may not become me to refer to moral at- 
tainmenta, as resulting from the adoption of 
vegetarian principles, but I may state that I re- 
gard the moral advantages as among the more 
prominent features of dietetic reform. If the 
more flagrant outbursts of passion do not result 
from physical disorganization and derangement, 
the petty jealousies, murmurings, excitability and 
feverish restlessness may be the direct conse- 
quence of physical abuses and sensual gratifica- 
tion. That the cup is producing such results, no 
one can doubt, and it may be true that dietetic , 
indulgence is equally destructive. To my own 
mind there remains not a shadow of doubt that 
the tone of the moral feelings is radically elevat- | 
ed, that the propensities are far more easily re- 
strained ; in fine, that man can more easily subdue 
the animal and rise to the dignity of the Auman, 
by adopting the plain vegetable and farinaceous 
diet. I am not aware that the few who have | 
adopted are disposed to relinquish it. Ihe pres- | 
ent and the future of life presents to me, at least, 
a brightened aspect. Instead of struggling with 
pain and infirmity, teaching with difficulty, but a 
portion of the time, I am now able to do so con- 
tinually, with an increase of payne and mental 
vigor, relieved of the usual saddening anxiety | 
and depressing influences of pulmonary affections. , 
An extensive field of labor is before me, while 1 
am consoled with the thought that I may have 
strength adequate to its many and important 
responsibilities. | 

| 
I 


DISEASED MEAT. 


BY 8. M. HOBBS. 


Tur fact that no inconsiderable portion of the 
meat sold from our markets, provision stores,and 
carts, is more or less in a positive and active state 
of disease, cannot be questioned a reasonable 
moment. The thing is obvious to every one who 
has an eye to see, a nose to smell, a head to 
think. Alarming as this statement may be to 
some, it is, nevertheless, capable of the strongest | 
substantiation. Facts, figures, and the invulnera- | 
ble philosophy of common sense and every-day | 
observation tell its story in no vulgar light and 
power. 

This general disease of meat from the sham- 
bles is not only reasonable, natural, just what 
might be expected, but it is the only condition it 
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can possibly be in, taking the facts that hem it 
round. Let us look into the matter and see 
whether it be not so. 

almost all the meats in our markets, and par- | 


ticularly almost all that meet with a ready sale, 
have been through a fattening process. This 
process, as every one ought to know, is but 
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another name and way for crowding, and swell 
ing, and puffing up the animal with one disease 
after another. It is technically called stall-feed- 
ing, and is the best possible manner that could be 
had to empoison and filthify the whole subject. 
The ea adel be hardly allowed to move, is 
crammed, stuffed with stimulating and concen- 
trated food, and encouraged to eat ten-fold more 
than the wants of nature demand, or her might- 
iest efforts can master. This course is pursued 
for months, sometimes for yeara, when the vic- 
tim, nearly ready to explode—a mass of corrup- 
tion, and filth, and disease—is pronounced ready 
for the axe and knife. It goes to the market 
full of bad blood and worse fat, a bundle of tu- 
mors and incipient suppurations, as delightful a 
jumble of all that can disgust and turn a good 
stomach as a blind and outrageous man, or an art- 
ful and industrial demon could desire. 

This is a “true bill” of nine-tenths of the fat- 
ted meat offered for sale. Is it wild, fanatical, 
unphilosophical to pronounce it piseasep? Can 
it be otherwise? Can un animal that has been 
cooped up, often deprived of light and pure air; 
which has hardly moved a limb, not exercised a 
muscle for n year; whose lungs have been driven, 
from day to day, into smaller compass and fee- 
bler action; which has not eliminated a drop of 
pure blood in all this time—can this be a healthy 
animal? Can this be fit for the human stomach ! 
Can this assimilate with, and make pure, genial, 
healthy blood in man? We believe—snow—it 
cannot. And so does every one but a stall-fed 
and more than beastly epicurean. 

As itis with beef so is it with other animals— 
the sheep, the hog, and the multiform tribe of 
poultry. Similar causes will produce similar re 
sults. Over feeding and want of exercise is suf- 
ficient, and always produces diseases in avimals, 
as well as in man. Particularly is disease, in its 
most odious and devastating forms, found in the 
domestic Hoe; that sum and circle, and concen- 
tration of scum, grease, pollution and death. 
Wallowing in filth, reveling in offal, and eating 
what every other animal passes by in absolute 
disgust ; a thing of bloat and ulcer; bathed in 
an atmosphere that is death to all else that 
boasts animation ;—who can believe but that the 
only side of a man’s stomach it should ever be 
found is the distant outside? Who does not ad- 
mire the wisdom, the taste, the philosophy of the 
Jewish code, that would “touch not, taste not, 
handle not” the emphatically and literally “ un- 
clean thing!“ 

It does not require much of a philosopher to 
see what effect this diseased meat must have on 
the system. If the fountain is filled with gross 
filthiness, the stream will be of a like nature. It 
cannot be otherwise than that disease must fol- 
low. Indeed, nothing is more certain than that 
such is the case. That formidable range of sto- 
mach complaints, known under more names than 
there are kiten in the alphabet, have, to a great 
extent, their creation from this cause. The racking 
gout and agonizing rheumatism may often be di- 
rectly traced to diseased and miserable meat; 
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while there is not ù malady in all civilization 
that is not assisted and aggravated by it. Scro- 
fala, with its manifold ramifications, is fed, fat- 
tened, and made strong by it; and many of those 
direful diseases of the ekin, in the shape of greasy, 
foul, repulsive eruptions, have a similar source. 
There is no end to the catalogue. There is hard- 
ly a disease which this matter has not a big finger 
in, and oftentimes, as we have remarked above, 
it is the direct source of the most malignant and 
fatal diseases. What reasonable, and candid, and 
light-receiving mind presumes to doubt it? Facts, 
figures, philosophy prove it ; of what use to doubt? 
That man must aes a very extraordinary con- 
ception of his constitution who supposes it can 
change the poison of active disease into healthy, 
nourishing, vigorous blood; who supposes that 
the beef, pork, veal, mutton, &c., he eats, 
every fibre of which groans under some fearful 
distemper, ready to consume the animal; such a 
man must have an extraordinary opinion of his 
Pee powers who supposes that these things 
will give him a body free of disease. 

There is another consideration uite a feature 
—we had nearly neglected to mention. It is a 
well-known fact to the “trade” that this stall- 
fed, and still-fed, and puffed and bloated class of 
animals, frequently, in the course of their barba- 
rous and cruel diet, actually drop dead. Almost 
universally these same masses of corruption and 
death are brought into market with other meats 
and sold. The markets of all our great cities are 
daily witnesses of such atrocious doings. It is 
the constant subject of jokes, and winks, and 
boasts among butchers and venders. Again we 
say, can any dishelieve that diseased meat is 
found in our markets, and that all manner of dis- 
ease is the result ? 

In view of these indisputable facts; knowing 
as we do that almost all the animals slaughtered 
among us are impregnated with active disease; 
and knowing also that men can live and be well 
and strong on a vegetable diet ;—would it not 
be far better to dispense with meat entirely ? 
As God made man, with pure and natural ap- 
petite, he never tasted meat The blood of the 
slaughtered animal never pollute? bis lips. Un- 

uestionably the banishing of the “flesh pots” 
from our tables would at the same time banish 
many of the diseases that afflict society. We 
sincerely believe this would be the actual result. 
Emphatically is this our conviction when we re- 
gard the fact that there is very little meat used 
that is not totally and unqualifiedly unfit to put 
into the human stomach. The fearfully increas- 
ing inflammatory complaints all around us might 
be speedily driven to the tomb of the Capulets, 
were a change made from meat to a proper veg- 
etable regimen. Society would be better every 
way. The ferocious passions that too often bru- 
talize man wculd be transformed into the gentler 

ffections, and a broad and genial brotherhood 
ane through the vast family of mankind. 

But the limit of our present article will not 
permit us to present the advantages of a vegeta- 
ble diet over a meat one Indeed, it was no part 
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of our design. But we never can reſer to diseased 
meat without advising it to be thrown where we 
are fast throwing physic, “to the dogs.” In clo- 
sing, we most earnestly beseech the public to 
examine this matter; to look and see whether 
these things are not so. We beseech them when 
they buy, but more especially when they sallow 
this meat, to think that they have filed their 
stomachs with the elements of disease, and that 
it will one day assuredly triumph in pain, and 
perbaps in death. 


THAT FATAL CONSUMPTION EXPLAINED. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I noticed in a recent num- 
ber of your Journal, extracts from an article in 
the “New England Botanical and Medical Jour- 
nal,” from the pen of Dr. Albee. In justice to the 
water treatment, I must say that Dr. A. has mis- 
represented the case of the young man to whom 
he undoubtedly referred; and whether he has 
done it ignorantly or willfully, the impartial 
reader, from the following statement, can decide. 

On the night of the 7th of Sept. 1848, a mes- 
senger came to my Water-Cure Establishment, 
(one mile from Pawtucket,) and informed me that 
Dr. Albee bad a case of typhus fever that he 
wished me to see with him immediately. I de- 
clined going, as I had met him in one instance 
and helped him out of difficulty; and he then 
attributed the cure to some drug that he had ad- 
ministered. On the following evening I was 
again sent for: I then went, and found a young 
man about 20 years of age laboring under a re- 
lapse of Synocha, or Inflammatory Fever. 

From a history of the case I learned that Dr. 
Albee had treated the patient for a while, some- 
times botanically, and sometimes pseudo-hydro- 
pathically, but had succeeded in arresting the 
fever in a measure, and had then ordered wine 
and oysters to strengthen him, and that under 
such management a relapse came on and the pa- 
tient was taken delirious, which was the cause of 
his sending for me; but as I did not go and the 
patient appeared worse, they had called in three 
Allopathic Doctors, which resulted in a dismis- 
sal of Dr. Albee. These physicians had bled the 
patient copiously—blistered the nape of his neck 
and bottoms of his feet, and had undoubtedly 
given him a good dose of calomel to complete 
the catalogue of antiphlogisties. After selecting 
one of their number to attend to the patient, they 
left. The mother of the young man said that the 
Doctors gave her no encouragement, and she 
wished me to take ber son under my care if I 
were certain I could cure him. I replied that I 
could make no promises, and did not like to take 
the case under the circumstances. The patient 
then appeared unconscious, yet very little, if any, 
morbid heat was present about the body, so much 
had the copious venesection reduced him. I left 
without prescribing for him, and did not expect to 
hear anything more from the case. 

On the next morning butgone, I was again sent 
for, and earnestly solicited by the mother of the 
young man to take the case in hand, for it was 
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no better. Under these circumstances I very re- 
luctantly complied with her request, she coming 
to a full conclusion to dismiss the physician then 
attending him. The patient now manifested more 
delirium than when I saw him before; otherwise 
very little alteration had taken place. I com- 
menced the treatment with head baths—repeated 
them very often—had him rubbed in a wet sheet, 
and on the following day the inflammation in his 
head had so far subsided that he conversed ra- 
tionally, and the heat about the body had gradu- 
ally increased; for which I ordered packing, fol- 
lowed with a friction sheet—kept wet cloths on 
the head, chest, and abdomen, and had them 
changed as often as they became warm, till the 
morbid heat had subsided. 

On the following day, (which was the third 
day after the water treatment was commenced,) 
he sat up part of the time and seemed nicely :— 
meantime injertions were given to keep the 
bowels open. I visited him on the 21st inst. for 
the last time; the treatment having been packing, 
sitz and foot baths, and he had so far recovered 
as to be about street, and was anxious to go to 
Vermont with a brother of his, who, on hearing of 
his sickness, came to see him. Accordingly, he 
and his mother on the following day left Paw- 
tucket, with a view of spending the winter in 
Vermont at her father's. He voluntarily paid me 
for my services, and said he should not pay any 
of the other doctors, as they had done him no 
good. This young man was an operative in a 
cotton factory, and had been troubled with a slight 
cough at times for nearly a year; was of a con- 
sumptive diathesis, and had not fully recovered 
from the fever when he left. In Jan. following, 
the mother of this young man returned to Paw- 
tueket, called to see me, and gave the following 
history of bis subsequent progress. 

He bore the journey to Vermont very well, and 
‘was continuing to gain slowly, but being in too 
much haste to recover his full strength, he took 
some medicine of a botanic Doctor there. At 
length he took cold and his lungs troubled him, 
for which he drugged vigorously, but yet seemed 
to fail, and she was alarmed about him, and had 
concluded to return to Pawtucket and put him 
under my care. From her description of the case 
I gave very little encouragement, and heard noth- 
ing more from her till the 16th or 17th of Feb. 
following, when she again called, and informed 
me that her son had returned to Pawtucket, and 
she wished me to call and see him, which I did, and 
found him surprisingly altered. He had a very 
hard cough—pulse very ‘frequent—the mucous 
rhonchus very distinct by auscultation, and final- 
ly, all the symptoms of confirmed consumption. 
I declined taking him at the Establishment, but 
concluded to have him try a light treatment at 
home, which he did for about a week, when I told 
his mother that nothing could be done farther 
than to palliate the disease, and that if he wished 
to return to Vermont, as he had expressed to me, 
if there were no help for him, he must do it very 
soon, for I did not thifk he would live more than 
a month. Accordingly, after consulting two ex- 


perienced homeopathic physicians, he left, and I 
was afterwards informed, died in March follow- 
ing. Thus terminated the case referred to by Dr. 
Albee as lingering consumption. 

K. A. WIL BU n, M. D. 


HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Brick walls do not secrete air. It comes in 
through your doors and windows, from the streets 
and alleys in your neighborhood; it comes in 
without scraping its feet, and goes down your 
throat unwashed, with small respect for your gen- 
tility. You must look abroad, therefore, for some 
elements of an unwholesome home; and when, 
sitting at home, you do so, it is a good thing if 
you can see a burial ground—one of “ God's gar- 
dens,” which our city cherishes. 

Now, do not look up with a dolorous face, say- 
ing, “ Alas! these gardens areto be taken from 
us!” Let agitators write and let commissioners 
report, let government nod its good will, and 
although all the world may think that our Lon- 
don burial grounds are about to be ivcontinently 
jacketed in asphalt, and that we ourselves, when 
dead, are to be steamed off to Erith,—we are 
content: at present this is only gossip. On one 
of the Jowest terraces of hell, says Dante, he 
found a Cordelier who had been dragged thither 
by a logical demon in defiance of the expostula- 
tions of St. Francis. The sin of that monk was 
a sentence of advice, for which absolution had 
been received before he gave it. “ Promise much, 
and perform little.” In the hair of any minister's 
head, and of every commissioner's head, we 
know not what “black cherubim” may have 
entwined their claws. There is hope whiie 
there is life, for the ald cause. But if those who 
have authority to do so really have determined 
to abolish intramural burial, let us call upon 
them solemnly to reconsider their verdict. t 
them ponder what follows. 

Two or three years ago, a book, promulging 
notions upon spiritual life, was published in Lon- 
don by the Chancellor of a certain place across 
the channel. It was a clever book, and, among 
other matter, broached a theory. Our souls, the 
Rev. Chancellor informed us, consist of the essence, 
extract, or gas contained in the human body ; and, 
that he might not be vague, he had made special 
application to a chemist, who added some im- 
portant observations of his own respecting the 
corpse after death.“ But we must decorate a 
great epeculation with the ornamental words of 
its propounder. 

“The gases into which the animal body is 
resolved by putrefaction are ammonia, car- 
bonic acid, carbonic oxide, and sulphuretted, 
5 and carburetted hydrogen. The 

rst and the two last named gases are most 
abundant.” We omit here some details as to the 
time a body takes in rotting. From which it 
appears, that these noble elements and rich es- 
sences of humanity are too subtle and volatile to 
continue long with the corpse, but soon disengage 
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themselves and escape from it. After which 
nothing remains but the foul refuse in the vat; 
the mere caput mortuum in the crucible ; the vile 
dust and ashes of the tomb. Nor does inhuma- 
tion, however deep in the ground, nor drowning 
in the lowest depths and darkest caverns of the 
fathomless abyss, prevent those subtle essences, 
rare attenuate spirits or gases, from esca ing; or 
chain down to dust those better, nobler elements 
of the human body. No bars can imprison them, 
no vessels detain them from their kindred ele- 
ment, confine them from their native home.” 

We are all of us familiar with the more notice- 
able of these “ essences” by smell, if not by name. 
Metaphysicians tell us that perceptions and ideas 
will follow in a train; perhaps that may account 
for the sudden recollection of an old-fashioned 
story—may the moderns pardon us, as in the 
group around a social soup tureen we recognize 


„The feast of reason—and the flow of soul.“ 


How gladly shall we fight the fight of life, bad 
ing that, after death, we shall all meet in a wor 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and other gases! And 
where do the Sanitary Reformers suppose that, 
after death, their gases will go—they who, in 
life, with asphalte and paving-stones, would have 
restrained the souls of their own fathers from as- 
cending into upper air! 
Against us let there be no such reproach. 
Freely let us breathe into our bosoms some por- 
tion of the spirit of the dead. If we live near 
no churchyard, let us visit one—mesmerically, if 
you please. Now we are onthe way. We see 
narrow streets and many people; most of the 
faces that we meet are pale. Hers isa walking 
funeral: we follow with it to the churchyard. A 
corner is turned, and there is another funeral to 
be perceived at no great distance in advance. 
Our walkers trot. The other party, finding itself 
almost overtaken, sets off with a decent run. 
Our party runs. ‘There is a race for prior atten- 
tion when they reach the ground. e become 
interested. We perceive that one undertaker 
wears gaiters,and the other straps. We trot be- 
hind them, betting with each other, you on Gait- 
ers, I on Straps. I win; a Deus ex machina 
saves me, or I should have lost. An oyer-goaded 
ox rushes bewildered round a corner, charges and 
overthrows the foremost coffin; it is broken, and 
the body is exposed—its white shroud flaps upon 
the mud. This has occurred once, I know; and how 
much oftener I know not. So Gaiters pioneers his 
party to the nearest undertaker for repairs, and 
we follow the triumphant procession’ to the 
churchyard. The minister there meets it, hold- 
ing his white handkerchief most closely to his 
nuse; the mourners imitate him, sick and sorrow- 
ful. Your toe sticks in a bit of carrion as we 
pass near the grave, and seek the sexton. He is 
a pimpled map, who moralizes much; but his 
morality is maudlin. He is drunk. He is ac- 
customed to antogonize the “spirits” of the dead 
with spirits from the Pig and Whistle. Here let 
the scance end. 

At home again, let us remark upon a striking 


fact. Those poor creatures whom we saw in sor- 
row by the grave, believed that they were sow- 
ing flesh to immortality—and so they were. 
They did not know that they were also sowing 
coffee. By a trustworthy informant I am taught 
that of the old coffin-wood dug up out of the 
crowded churchyards, a large quantity that is 
not burned, is dried and 5 and that ground 
coffee is therewith adulterated in a wholesale 
manner. It communicates to cheap coffee a good 
color; and puts body into it, there can be no 
doubt of that. It will be a severe blow to the 
trade in British coffees if intramural interment 


| be forbidden. We shall be driven to depend 
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upon the distant planters for what now can be 
produced in any quantity at home. 

Remember the largeness of the interests in- 
volved. Within the last thirty years, a million 
and a half of corpses have been hidden under 
ground, in patches, here and there, among the 
streets of London. This pasturage we have en- 
joyed from our youth up, and it is threatened 
now to put us off our feed. 

I say no more, for better arguments than these 
cannot be urged on behalf of the maintenance of 
city graveyards. Possibly these may not pre- 
vail, Yet, never droop. Nevertheless, without de- 
spairing, take a house in the vicinity of such a gar- 
den of the dead. If our lawgivers should fear the 
becoming neighborly with Dante’s Cordelier, and 
therefore absolutely interdict more burials’ in 
London, still you are safe. They shall not tram- 
ple on the graves that are. We can agitate, and 
we will agitate, successfully against their as- 
phalte. Let the city be mindful of its old re- 
nown, let Vestries rally round Sir Peter Laurie, 
and there may be yet secured to you, for seven 
years to come, an atmosphere which shall assist 
in making Home Unhealthy.—Lond. Examiner. 


Urry or Rivers—Our habitations are al- 
ways unbealthy when surrounded by marshes 
ee | stagnant waters, or when a drought is pro- 


i duced in consequence ot the want of water. The 


| 
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smallest river is refreshing, and cools the air; 
whilst the earth is rendered inore fertile. What 
an astonishing difference is observed between a 
country watered by various streams, and ove to 
which nature has denied this blessing! The one 
is dry, barren, and desert; the other flourishes 
like a garden, where woods, valleys, meadows, 


: and fields, present every variety of beauty. A 
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river meandering through a country, carries with 
it refreshment, abundance, and prosperity ; and 
not only irrigates the roots of plants, but fertilizes 
the earth by frequent inundations and continual 
evaporation. 
Surely, then, no one can be so inattentive and 


ı ungrateful as not to acknowledge the advantage 


of rivers, seeing that they are the source of such 
numerous blessings. The only inconvenience of 
rivers is their being sometimes subject to inunda- 
tions, which occasion very considerable damage; 
but this, compared with their many advantages, 
is trifling. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND 


CASES IN WATER-OCURE. 
BY 8. ROGERS, M.D. 


Our rFrienp Dr. Nichols has, with much 
truth, declared, that “we must not only show 
how diseases ouyht to be cured, but how they are 
cured.” A goodly array of facts in the simple 
history of cases, help remarkably to substantiate 
hydropathic theories. Besides, so simple and free 
from mystery is the truth as taught in hydro- 
therapeutics, that an unvarnished narrative of 
any disease and its treatment is the best possible 
manner of teaching our non-medical readers how 
to dispense with professional services. True, in 

ursuing this course we abridge our pecuniary 
interests, but I sincerely hope none have entered 
the water.cure ranks without first being so deeply 
imbued with love for the highest principle of 
medical science,—which is to teach people how 
tu keep well,—that when this great lesson is well 
understood, it will not be infinitely more satis- 
factory to engage in other occupation than watch- 
ing over the si 
y members of the “old school” I am fre- 
quet asked why we hafe not a more scientific 
journal. In answer to such questions I can only 
say, that the whole tendency of water-cure is to- 
wards simplicity, and that he who is so wrapped 
up in technicalities as to find the naked truth un- 
palatable, is of much less importance to the world 
than the thousands who choose common sense in 
preference to uncommon. Through the medium 
of this Journal we now have access to the under- 
standings of more than twenty thousand people, 
and to spread before them the results of practice 
in any but the plainest language, would be an in- 
sult to the good sense of those who expect to be 
benefited by our experience. 

Every hydropathic physician, whose object it is 
to make plain the laws of health, feels doubly 
rewarded in the grateful expressions of those who 
have received the truths he may bave recorded 
inthe Journal. Scarcely a week passes in the 

ractice of any one in the water-cure, without 

earing of cases cured by “home-treatment,” 
which make us feel again and again it is the de- 
sign of a benevolent Creator that this pure and 

lentiful element shall be the universal remedy, 
It is thought by many that unprofessional prac- 
tice has done a deal of harm. In some instances 
no doubt patients have been injured; but com- 
pare the results of any given number of cases 
with allopathic treatment, —even the most skill- 
ful,—and my word for it, we shall hear no fur- 
ther objections to home treatment. But I must 
urge most earnestly upon all who have not the 
advice of a physician, to familiarize themselves 
—not only with the applications of water—but. 
with human physiology, especially with the ani- 
mal heat, and with the pulsations of the heart. 

Where domestic treatment has failed in acute 
diseases, I have generally ascertained it to be 
from want of knowledge in these particulars. 
Without knowing the pulse,—patients have been 
over-treated and under-treated,—the latter I be- 
lieve oftener than the former. 
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| complexion. 


I now propose to record each month some of 
the cases which come under my treatment. I 
shall not mention names nor residences, but any 
one who wishes for additional information can 
have it by conversing or corresponding with the 
patients themselves. Two cases seldom require 
the same treatment; therefore, if twenty cases of 
the same disease are reported in one journal, the 
close observer will be benefited by a perusal of 
each. “Line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept,” at last make these things familiar. 


CASE I —SCARLET FEVER. 


Morning of 5th mo. 4th.—This patient is a 
young woman of naturally full habit and florid 
Considerable scrofulous taint in the 
system. Blood has occasionally been expecto- 
rated. Has been quite feeble, and not much ap- 
petite during the past few days. Awoke this 
morning with severe headache and pain in the 
bones; throat very sore, inflamed and swollen ; 
whole surface hot; hard pulse, with a frequency 
of 104 to the minute; occasional rigors; frequent 
choking sensation, produced by an accumulation 
of phlegm; slight nausea and vomiting of green- 
ish substance. 

The first treatment was a shallow bath at 70° 
F., with much hand friction. The patient remain- 
ed chilly some time after returning to bed. The 
pulse was less frequent, and pain in the head and 


bones considerably subsided. 


Ir. u. A full injection of water at 75° F. was 
used with good effect. 3 p. u., fibrile sym | a 
again high, as in the morning. Used the double 
sheet half pack 45 minutes. This was very sooth- 
ing, and after another shallow bath the frequenc 
and strength of the pulse was much reduced. 
Cold evaporating cloths constantly applied to 
head and throat from the first. Half an hour af- 
ter the last treatment another rigor, accompanied 
with numbness of the hands, oceurred ; dry fric- 
tion and additional clothing soon conquered it. 
The feet have all day been inclined to coldness, 
and in addition to 
water kept to them. 

Sth mo. 5th, morning.— Patient was packed last 
eve and again at midnight. Rested quite com- 
fortably. Has had shallow bath again this morn- 
Less pain and soreness of the throat. 


ry friction, bottles of bot 


Pulse 100. Tongue thickly furred with yellow, 
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and breath very offensive. 


Face swollen and 
bright scarlet; eyes red, weak, and suffused. 
Half pack of one hour in the quadruple sheet, ſol- 
lowed. with shallow bath as heretofore. This is 
to be repeated three or four times to-day if the 
fever demands it. Injection again this forenoon. 

Morning of 5th mo. 6th.—Patient much better 
this morning; was packed four times yesterday, 
and each process afforded marked relief. Slight . 
appearance of rash on face and body this morn- 
ing. also a dry, hacking cough; weakness and 
suffusion of the eyes continues, but the other 
symptoms all abated. Omit the packing to-day, 
and give shallow baths at 70° F., often as the 
fever rises. Much pouring of water over the head 
while in the bath. Until yesterday r. M., the ap- 
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plication of water was quite unpleasant to the 
patient, but since then the sensation has bees 
grateful. Wet girdle about the abdomen now 
worn constantly. Patient feels quite hungry, and 
for the first time a little nourishment is given, in 
the form of cold gruel. 

ith—Patient has been gaining finely since 
yesterday morning. Fur leaving the tungue, and 
all the functions assuming their natural action. 
The greatest complaint now seems to be that of 
hunger, which I deem safer to sparingly gratify 
until sound health is fully restored. 


CASE 2?.—BILIOUS COJ.IC. 


One of my friends, who leads an over active 
life, both mentally and physically, called on me 
in great haste at 7 r. u., to get relief from the 
terrible torment produced by an indigestible din- 
ner. He was at the time recovering from a mild 
form of bilious fever, and by his excessive ac- 
tivity, created an appetite incompatible with the 
strength of his digestive organs. He had already 
drank of warm water and vomited freely, but 
this afforded only temporary relief. The most 
intense pain was in the region of the umbilicus. 

In the treatment of this case, I repeatedly 
used copious warm water injections, at the same 
time requiring the patient to drink plentifully of 
warm water. This treatment, though vigorously 
applied a full half hour, did not seem to remove 
the difficulty, though the pain was somewhat 
lessened. The circulation of this patient was 
strong enough to warrant a cooling treatment, 
without preceding it with hot fomentations; and 
as considerable inflammation in the emall intes- 
tines was indicated, I resorted to the cold deep 
hip bath, with strong friction. This was continued 
about twenty minutes, and followed by a 
thorough shallow and pouring bath. The patient 
was then rubbed dry, and a cold wet linen sheet, 
folded about two feet wide, placed about his ab- 
domen. During all this time the subsidence of 
pain was only temporary. He was then very 
closely and warmly packed in the dry blankets. 
Cold wet cloths to the head. For a few minutes 
the pain was intense, but soon a prickling and 
itching of the whole surface commenced. Mois- 
ture of the skin followed, and at half past eight 
. M. my patient was quietly asleep. At nine, a 
good wash-down and the wet girdle was suff- 
cient preparation for a refreshing sleep during 
the night. A day or two of moderation in exer- 
cise and diet completed the treatment of this 
case. 


CASE 3.-~-ERYSIPELAS. 


On the 18th of 6th mo., I was called out of 
town to attend the little daughter of L. B, who 
was attacked two days previous with inflamma- 
tion and great swelling on the right hand. It was 
fiery red, and very sensitive to the touch. Con- 
siderable feverishness and other constitutional 
disturbance was present, and as this little sufferer 
was a good deal debilitated by a long siege of 
the whooping cough, the parents felt some un- 
easiness. Cooling applications were made to the 
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art affected, which for the time afforded relief, 
but no permanent advantage was gained. The 
child remained much the same during the 17th, 
but on the morning of the 18th, it was discovered 
that the inflammation commenced running up the 
arm in red stripes. At noon it completely cover- 
ed the chest, and the patient became very rest- 
less and hot. The wet sheet was applied, but 
not vigorously enough to do much good. At 3 P. x. 
the face and nearly the whole body was highly 
inflamed, swollen, and of a bright red color. 
About this time, the muscles from the shoulders to 
the feet commenced twitching, and the child was 
soon in a convulsion. She remained in an appa- 
rently lifeless condition fifteen or twenty minutes, 
during which time friction and cold applications 
were made to the surface. 

At 5 P. u., when I first saw the child, the mus- 
cles were again spasmodically twitching, and she 
was apparently on the verge of another convul- 
sion. The pulse was more frequent than T could 
count, but not very full, and the abdomen swollen 
tense, shortness of breath, and the tongue thickly 
covered with white fur. The first application was a 
full injection of warm water. This was followed 
by a discharge of dark greenish fœces. It gave 
some relief. After cutting off her garment, we 
succeeded in getting this little sufferer enveloped 


in a double wet sheet pack. I should have before 
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mentioned that the whole surface was so pain- 


fully sensitive that the child would scream at the 
slightest touch. She was almost immediately 
soothed by the wet sheet, and soon fell into n 
sleep, which lasted ten or fifteen minutes. She 
was then placed in a tub, and water at 70° F. 
copiously poured over the head and body. Injec- 
tions were again used, with the same good result. 
Short packing and bathing was almost constantly 
alternated. 

Such a fearful grasp upon the frail body of this 
little girl had the dreaded disease, that not until 
late in the evening could I assure the anxious pa- 
rents of the comparative safety of their child. The 
father and hyself assiduously applied this simple 
treatment during the night, and as morning ap- 

roached, we were gratified by the prolonged 
intervals of sleep, and to hear her speak naturally. 
I forgot to mention in its place that this patient 
was delirious much of the time. It wasa cool 
night, and a strong current of air was kept cir- 
culating through the room. Cold evaporating 
cloths were constantly applied to the head. At 
6 a.m., thirteen hours after I found this child as 
above described, she wanted to go into the kitchen 
and have something to eat. She was poe in 
her little chair, and soon commenced playing 
with a younger sister. 

Before leaving, I instructed the parents to fol- 
low the same treatment as often as the fever 
should arise. Give no nourishment but a little 
cold gruel during that day. 

The child recovered very rapidly, except some 
swelling and lameness of the right hand, which- 
a few cays since had not entirely abated. Otherr 
ways the mother says the child is much healthie 
than for months previous. 
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“(Ip THE PEOPLE can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
general principles of HypropatHy, they will not err much, 
eertainly not fatally, in their home application of the WATER- 
Curr appliances to the common diseases of the day. If 
they can go a step further, and make themselves acquainted 
with the Laws OF LIFE AND HEALTH, they will well nigh 
emancipate themselves from all need of doctors of any sort.” 
—Doctor Tarai, ix HYDROPATHY rox THE PEOPLE.” 


TOPIOS FOR AUGUST. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


DEATH OF THE PrKsipent.—When the red light- 
ning, descending from the storm-cloud, rends the tall 
pine, or shivers the sturdy oak, we intuitively recog- 
nize the natural law which declares such to be the 
appointed way. But when the strong man, in his 
full maturity and vigor, is suddenly attacked with 
disease and quickly numbered among the dead, wo 
cannot well reconcile any principle in the order of 
nature predetermining such an evont, with those 
attributes of the Governor of the Universe, which we 
call wisdom, and benevolence, and unchangeableness. 
The eye of stern philosophy can perceive nothing but 
violated laws asserting their immutability and de- 
manding their penalty. 

Awe-stricken when the King of Terrors comes un- 
expectedly amongst us, it is customary to talk of 
“Mysterious Providences ;’? and however religious 
or reverential such language is intended to bo, to the 
mind that can 

“ See through Nature up to Nature's God,“ 
it is no better than meaningless blasphemy. 

Some of the newspapers of the day havo gravely 
told us, in allusion to the disease and treatment of 
the late President, that the physicians struggled 
hard against the decree of the Almighty,” as though 
the physicians were the friends, but God the enemy 
of His own work. Against such sentiments, which 
are most pernicious in their bearing on the human 
mind, we protest, in the name of religion, of philos- 
ophy, and of common sense. 

These same newspapers tell us that Gen. Taylor 
was a very good man, that he had conscientiously 
discharged all his duties according to the light he 
possessed, as & man, as a husband and father, as a 
citizen and soldier, as a patriot and statesman, Why, 
then, did the Almighty send disense upon him and 
terminate his existonco by violence, in opposition to 
the benevolent exertions of the doctors? It is such 
talk, such solemn twattle, that misleads and deceives 
the world, and makes the great and terrible lessons 
of wisdom taught through affliction so nearly lost 
to us. 

Wo are told that the late President had a very 
singular disease. First diarrhoea, then a resulting 
cholera morbus; this was followed by a bilious re- 
mittent fever, and lastly, congestion set in—conges- 
tion of the stomach, liver, brain, &c. Verily, it was 
a singular disease, or a singular way of complicating 
and confusing a very simple matter. The patient, 


undoubtedly, died of an ordinary diarrhea. All 
the extraordinary phenomena attending it were most 
clearly the marks of its progress toward death, and 
the effect of treatment—mal-treatment, we mean. 

We have not yot been, and most likely the public 
will never bo, favored with a full official statement of 
the patient’s symptoms and medical management. 
The medical reports which have got abroad concern- 
ing the treatment of the other Presidents—Wash- 
ington, Harrison, Polk—who havo sunk to the grave 
with surprising rapidity under allopathic druggery, 
have not increased public confidence in the popular 
system. But if such fragments as have got into the 
papers are fair samples of the whole story, we may 
reasonably believe of General Taylor as we think 
of Gen. Harrison, and know of Gen. Washington, 
that he was killed by the skill of his medical friends. 
On the third of July, the patient was attacked with 
diarrhcea ; this continued until the ninth, at which 
time the physicians took charge of his case. In 
about ten hours after, the patient was dead! The 
following extract from the correspondence of the Ex- 
press gives more particulars than any other account 
we have seen :— 


Wasuinaton, July 9th. 

The President’s serious illness was first felt at the 
Capital to-day, about 1 o’clock. 

2 o’clock.—The rumors of the dangerous illness of 
the President were so grent that in both Houses an 
adjournment began to be thought of. 

3 o’clock.—Inquirers at the White House were told 
that the President was better. The symptoms were 
in a small degree promiaing. Hopes of his recovery 
began to be indulged. 

4 o’clock.—Symptoms began to be worse. The 
summoning of his Cabinet was thought of. Clergy- 
men were sent for, and physiciansro-assembled. The 
strongest blisters had no power over his skin, which 
had lost its vitality. 

5 o’clack.—No improvement; the White House 
gates shut. 

6 o’clock.—Symptoms again bad. Congestion in- 
creasing. Groups of anxious inquirers in the ante- 
room of the White House, and on the steps. Pro- 
nounced so dangerously ill that but slight hopes could 
be entertained of recovery. 

7, 8, and 9 o’clock.—President no bettor. No hope. 
Crowds increasing about the White House. 

10 o’clock.— Reports from the sick chamber contra- 
dictory, but such as to inspire a faint hope. Mrs. 
Gen. Taylor has given up, nature having bocome ex- 
hausted from constant attendance and excitement. 
Mrs. Bliss is overwhelmed with grief. Col. Bliss ap- 
pears here and there, much dejeoted. 

Soverer practice has been begun, and it inspires 
hope. The patient has been exhausted by neglected 
cholera morbus, for which all day Friday he would 
take no medicine. Calomel and blisters but reduced 
him more. Quinine is now given in numerous doses. 
Over 40 grains, it is said, have been given since 5 
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o’clock, some in injections. The practice is said to 
be desperate, but such only as can be given with any 
hope. Pulse under it 104; a rally, and a good sign. 
Extremities warm. Face not as of death. Patient 
conscious; drinks, when asked. Mrs. John Bell, 
from the sick chamber, reports hopefully. So does 
Major Hunter, U. S. A. So does Dr. Pine. All 
seem to believe that he will live at least till morning. 
Indeed, they begin to hope he may survive. The 
new and more desperate practice inspires hope. 
Crowds dispersing. Tho Secretary of State yet 
present. Southern men about say, Follow South- 
ern practice (which is far more violent than North- 
ern); that alone can savo him.“ 

20 minutes to 11 o'clock.— General Taylor is no 
more! Death has closed the eyes of the Hero of 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena 
Vista. He who escaped the ball, and bullet, and 
bayonet of Briton, Indian and Mexican, is cut down 
in his chamber by the unseen scythe of death. The 
survivor of the swamps of Florida, and of the ham- 
mocks of the Rio Grande, is the victim of the mias- 
ma of the Potomac! 

Gen. Taylor died in the same chamber in which 
Gen. Harrison died nine years ago last April. Like 
officers of high rank were in the ante-chambers of 
both. Like crowds were in the vestibules and in the 
rooms below. Like was the anxiety. The Vice- 
President, now the President, Fillmore, was in the 
room near by. So was Mr. Clayton, and so were 
others of the Cabinet. Mr. Webster had been 
there during the evening. The disease has been 
singular. It flattered at times, and then dispelled all 
hope. Quinine had rescued the victim almost from 
the dead, but only just to have him die. Stimulus 
made attendants hope, but it was the expiring flicker 
of life. 

12 o’clock.—The bells of the city all toll a sad re- 


quiem for the dead. It is a solemn and most affliet- 


ing midnight hour. I see Mr. Fillmore wending his 
way thoughtfully down the stairs, through the vesti- 
bule, and along the avenue to his hotel at Willard’s. 
What a weight of thought there must be on 
his bosom! What an awful responsibility, in 
an instant, and so unexpectedly, has fallen upon 
him! What a change of life, of manner, of exist- 
ence almost, is to come over him! The Editor of 
the Republic is in the group. The Mayor of the 
City is there! The sad sighs of a woman are heard 
ih the distance. It is Mrs. Bliss over the loss of a 
father, or Mrs. Wood; or the good, pious, revered 
old lady, who has never appeared in public, seldom 
or never seen but at church,—and who considered it 
the greatest of calamities that her husband should 
have been made the President! Her grief is indeed 
inconsolable. She mourns without consolation. 
Next to her God she dearly loved her departed hus- 
band, but his corpse is all that is before us. There 
depart the Physicians, Doctors Hall and Wothers- 
poon. They have struggled hard against the decree 
of the Almighty—but yield to Omnipotence. A 
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dreadfal struggle they have had indeed with Death— 
and the whole arcana of medicine has been arrayed 
against him, but all in vain. 

12 1-2 o’clock.—The bells yet toll. The whole city 
isawake. The toll of the bell past midnight has 
aroused the city from its slumbers—and the streets 
are yet full of groups. 

The stories respecting the President’s diet are nu- 
merous enough, but how true they are who can say! 
On the 4th (and he had symptoms of cholera morbus 
on the 3d) the story is, that while attending a Sun- 
day-school celebration in the morning, he munched 
green apples, and that on the 4th—after exposing 
himself to the very hot sun on the monumental 
ground—with mush and milk he eat cucumbers and 
cherries. Then all of the 5th he neglected the re- 
sulting cholera morbus, and took no medicine to 
check it—from which came this violent bilious re- 
mittent fever. 


Observe, reader, the strange incongruity of this 
story. In the first place, he is cut down by the un- 
seen scythe of death!“ In the next statement, he is 
„the victim ef the miasma of the Potomac!” and 
thirdly, he has ‘yielded to Omnipotence!” All 
this, however, may be put down to the account of 
loose talk, figurative expressions, &o. So we come 
to the treatment. Who can fail to perceive that all 
the medicine given the pationt, according to the re- 
port before us, lessened his chance of recovery? An 
effort was made to cauterize the skin with strong 
blisters, even after it had lost its vitality! ‘‘ Calo- 
mel and blisters,” we are told, but reduced him 
the more.” After having reduced him by one kind 
of drugging, the doctors change right about and un- 
dertake the desperate“ plan of stimulating away 
the effects they have just produced by the calomel 
and the blisters. It was, indeed, desperate treatment 
from first to last ! 

Because the patient feels slightly the stimulus of 
the tremendous doses of quinine, just as the unex- 
pired yet dying organism might respond to the im- 
pression of a hot iron applied to the vital tissues, 
the physicians again hope. The more despe- 
rate practice inspires hope.“ The only ground of 
hope was the fact that the stimulus exhausted the 
vitality so much faster that the patient manifested a 
little heat and feverishness. In the language of the 
report, Stimulus made the attendants hope, but it 
was the expiring flicker of life.” But violent and 
manifestly injurious as was the practice pursued, it 
was not violent nor desperate enough to satisfy all 
the doctors. Southern men clamored for a still more 
violent practice! What did they mean by more 
violent? More calomel and blisters? More qui- 
nine? More stimulants ? or merely something strong- 
er in effect, without any regard to the nature of that 
effect ? 

When Harrison was having his vital spark extin- 
guished scientifically—that is, by drawing out the 
vital current which fed it—the medical gentlemen in 
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attendance, on the ground that the nge and debility 
of the patient forbado general blood-letting— taking 
blood by means of a lancet—resorted to local blood- 
letting— taking blood by leeches. That was a mar- 
velously bright conception of an idea, that a pint or 
a quart of blood drawn by leeches would not weaken 
a person, as would drawing the same quantity by a 
lancet. Unfortunatcly, as it perversely happened, 
the leech-bleeding did reduce the patient very much ; 
yet, notwithstanding this obvious result, there were 
not wanting doctors in those days who strenuously 
contended fora more violent practice. They insisted 
that he ought to have been bled still more! 

Washington, in his last illness, was bled to the 
extent of several quarts within twelve hours. In 
addition to thut not new, but sufficiently ‘‘ desper- 
ate’? practice, which seemed at first to promise 
hope”’—for it certainly subdued the feelings and sensi- 
bilities of the patient—he took calomel and antimony 
enough to have killed two or three well persons. 
Very likely there were then doctors enough who sup- 
posed the practico in his case was not sufficiently 
violent ! 

We do not dwell on these points fur the sake of 
criticising language. ‘* Straws show which way the 
wind blows.” The manner in which men employ 
words shows what ideas may be revolving in their 
brains. As far as we can learn any thing from the 
reports of the physicians under whose hands Wash- 
ington, Harrison, Polk, and Taylor have suddenly 
and prematurely died, the wholo plan of medication 
has been based on the vague idea that“ desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies ;” in other words, 
the more violent and dangerous a patient’s discase 
ia, the more violent and dangerous must be the drugs 
and destructives administered to him. It is astonish- 
ing that a notion so self-evidently absurd should have 
controlled the practice of the medical profession so 
long. 


Tur Ciro ERA. As the warm season advances this 
disease renppears in many of the places in which it 
prevailed last year. At Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Nashville, and various other places South and West, 
ita ratio of fatality has been about the same as last 
year, although the whole number of cases has been 
much less What a commentary is this fact on the 
numerous vaunting reports of successful plans of treat- 
ment, published just after the epidemic subsided. 
One physician had treated 300 cases, and lost four! 
Another 150 cases, and lost two!! Another 500 cases, 
and lost none!!! &c. So it will be this year as soon 
as the Cholera disappears. Who can place any con- 
fidence in medical testimony when so many are inter- 
ested in circulating the most extravagant falschoods ? 
Soon after the disappearance of the Cholera in this 
city in 1832, one of our most distinguished allopathic 
physicians, who has filled, creditably, we believe, a 
Professor's chair in one of our medical schools, who 
has had a large practice and extensive experience, 
who has also filled several important stations as 
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medical officer, who has further edited many books 
and written many contributions to the medical 
literature of our country,“ and who is, moreover, 
the editor of a medical journal, wrote a book in 
which he asserted, and undertook to prove, both 
from theory and experience, that bleeding was the 
great remedy, tho sheet-anchor in the treatment of 
the cholera! If you could get blood enough out of 
the patient’s body, he might recover; if you could 
not, he surely must die. Such was the quintessence 
of the conclusion of his book, written, as just re- 
marked, immediately after the cholera of 1882. 
Well, in 1849, tho diseaso appeared among us again 
in exactly the same form, and with almost exactly 
the same rate of mortality. What does the author 
of our blood-thirsty book ? Of course you will say 
he bleeds. Could he have so soon forgotten his 
sheet- anchor! No, not a bit of it. He has not for- 
gotten his book, but for good and sufficient reasons 
he practices very differently. Such is an average 
specimen of the consistency between medical theory 
and practice. Such the utter worthlessness of nine- 
tenths of the experience we find recorded in medical 
books. 

Probably we shall have a short visitation of the 
pestilence before the summer is over, and probably 
the apothecary shop and the grog shop will rival each 
other in providing the people with specifics. The 
tincture of opium and the sugared brandy will go 
down the throats of our fellow-citizens, under medi- 
cal advice, as though the only way to defend the 
system against tho atmospheric virus was to render 
it the most poisonous of the two. 

Nothing can be more factitious, more artificially 
produced, than the disease called Asiatic cholera. 
Those whose personal habits are reasonably hygienic, 
have nothing to apprehend from it or any similar 
pestilence. Those who livo on plain, unconcentrated 
vegetable food, partake freely of good ripe fruits in 
their season, take a daily cold bath, religiously ab- 
stain from all intoxicating drinks or stimulating 
condiments, and avoid all sorts of apothecary stuff, 
arc porfectly safe from its ravages, unless addicted 
to some very gross error in somo of their voluntary 
habits. We assert this not only on the strongth of 
demonstrable theory, but on the experience of thou- 
sands who have put tho theory to amplo proof. 


Water-Cune IN ALaBaMA.—We are rejoiced to 
learn that our new system is received with favor by 
some of the best minds in the South. 


Mr. T. B. Brapiy, a graduate of Union College, 
New York, now editor of the Soutuern Srar, in 
Huntsville, Alabama, has taken up the subject, and 
is doing good service in making converts to our im- 
proved mode of relieving ‘‘ human suffering.“ Go on, 
brother: thanks will be tendered to you for every 
line you print on Hydropathy. 
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PRAOTICE IN WATER-CURB. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
CASE VII.—SCROFULA. 


THE word Scrofula is derived from the Italian 
scrofa, a sow. The disease is developed undor the 
forms of king’s evil, hip disease, white swelling, tu- 
berculous consumption, tabes mesenterica, marasmus, 
ophthalmia, deafness, and numerous local disenses. 
What is called the serofulous diathesis, is marked by 
a fair, light complexion, fine, silky hair, blue eyes, 
pouting upper lip, often by great precocity and beau- 
ty. It is hereditary, carrying its train of distressing 
and fatal diseases through many generations, and 
often destroying whole families. It seems to bea 
disease of civilization and of mixed races. Negroes 
are little subject to it, but it is very prevalent with 
mulattoes. The same is the case with Indians and 
half-breeds. No people are so scrofalous as the Eng- 
lish, nor are any made upof such a mixture of races, 
and we inherit much of the same predisposition. 

Animals living in a state of naturc are not known 
to be affected with scrofula, but it prevails exten- 
sively among those which are domesticated, and par- 
ticularly those which aro kept closely confined, and 
fattened for food. Hogs are peculiarly subject to 
it, and the great consumption of pot in this coun- 
try is the source of many of its scrofulous diseases. 
It is probable that if we could all be converted to 
Jews or Mohammedans, or in any way induced to 
abandon tho eating of pork, there would not half so 
many of our people die of consumption. Cows, tied 
up in close stalls, breathing an impure atmosphere, 
and fed on the swill of the breweries and distilleries, 
rot down with scrofula. All that keeps them alive is 
the drain of a continual milking, which carries off 
large quantities of scrofulous matter; and this poi- 
sonous milk is sold all over the city, and especially 
to the poor. Our children are fed on it, and thou- 
sands of thein die in consequence, of scrofulous dis- 
eases. It is no wonder that twelve thousand chil- 
dren should dio in New York, in a single year, when 
we considor what diseasing and deathly influences 
they are exposed to. 

Serofula, I have said, is an hereditary affection. 
When either parent is scrofulous, the children will 
be more or less affected. Thus we see the king's 
evil, or glandular form of this disease, provailing in 
some familics, while in other instances, they all die 
of consumption. It is sometimes seen that pregnan- 
cy suspends the progress of consumption; and, in 
these cases, it is to be suspected that the mother is 
relieved at the expense of the child ; for the children 
of scrofulous mothers have been born with fully-de- 
veloped tubercles, while others soon die of maras- 
mus, enlargement of the mesentery, &c. Thus the 
child purifies the blood of the mother, before its 
birth, and continues to drain it of its diseased mat- 
ter afterwards by nursing. In such cases, the only 
salvation of a child is to take it from the mother, 
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and either provide it with a healthy nurse, or wean 
it on the milk of a healthy animal. 

The Wator-Cure has afforded usconvincing proofs 
that scrofula depends upon a materies morbi in the 
system; a real virus or poisonous matter, which will 
destroy the constitution, if it is not cast out of it. 
In tho allopathic practice, the common treatment is 
to give mercury in its most violent form of corrosive 
sublimate, arsenic, iodine, chlorine, cathartics, 
opiates and tonics; a miserably inefficient, tamper- 
ing, palliative treatment, which can bo productive of 
little good, and which must do harm in a majority 
of cascs. In tho Water-curo treatment, the matter 
of diseaso is cast out of the system. It comes through 
every pore. It is palpable upon the sheets and ban- 
dages. It breaks out in critical eruptions, boils, 
and abscesses ; and at every outpouring of this scrofu- 
lous matter, the system shows manifest improvement, 
until the disease is all cast out, and the patient is 
restored to the purity and vigor of health. 

There is no disease more nearly universal than the 
scrofula in its various manifestations; there is no 
one that is less benefited by the old systems of med- 
ication; and no one that more surely yields to tho 
Water-cure. In all cases where vital organs are 
not too deeply affected, and where there is the neces- 
sary amount of vitality in thg system, scrofula can 
be thrown off by the processes of this system, and in 
a few years it might be washed out of the world 
and entirely eradicated, and the human race, by 
cleanliness, purity of dict, and proper modes of life, 
might be kept forever free from this slow but devas 
tating plague, which now destroys more lives than 
all our epidemics. 

The case I have to give in illustration, is that of a 
beautiful boy, five yeArs old, whose mother had died, 
in his infancy, of consumption. IJe has all those 
marks of delicacy, beauty, and precocity, so often 
connected with the disease. When I first saw him 
his cheeks wero puffed out to unnatural fullness, with 
a deep purple redness ; on one side of his neck was a 
large hard swelling, threatening a formidable abscess: 
there were ulccrations around both cars. Ile was 
what is called chicken-breasted, having a narrow 
chest and great projection of the breast-bono, while 
a heavy indolence or dull stupor showed how sadly 
his nervous system was loaded with the diseasing 
matter. He was brought to Mrs. Nichols, as a for- 
lorn hope, and she, for tho most part, directed the 
treatment. 

This consisted in a diet as pure as possible, and 
just sufficient for the purposes of nutrition; puro air 
night and day, and as much out-door exercise as he 
could take; properly-regulated gymnastic exercises 
to relievo the deformity of his chest and give vigor 
to his muscular developments, and alternate packings 
in the wet sheet and dry blaukets ; wet shegt packs 
of an hour or an hour and a half, and blanket packs 
until a full perspiration was induced: each, of course, 
followed by bathing in cold water, and bandages 
night and day. 
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Under this course of treatment, watched and va- 
ried from day to day as the symptoms demanded, 
this boy, who was sunk in such a hopeless state of dis- 
ease, recovered steadily, week by week, until he has 
become an image of perfect and beautiful health. 
His skin is clear, his checks are flushed with bright 
carnation, his eyes sparkle, he is full of vigor and 
vivacity ; his form has grown natural ; and there re- 
mains not one symptom of disease. 

First came the healing of the ulcerations around 
his ears; then the swelling on his neck slowly 
disappeared; then gradually health took the place 
of disease ; but during this process, there were seve- 
ral well-marked phenomena of curative action. At 
one time, the action of his system, excited by the 
curative processes, took on the form of a violent fe- 
ver, which ended in a crisis of ring-worms, that 
covered his whole body. This curious phenomenon 
was two or three times repeated. At other times he 
broke out in violent rashes over portions of his body, 
but he had no boils nor abscesses, and these critical 
periods were easily managed, and very evidently con- 
tributed to his cure. 

It was a case, from first to last, that must havo 
convinced the most sceptical of the power of the 
Water-cure in scrofulous diseases. 


CASE VIIL.-@ACUTE RIIEUMATISM. 


While writing out the above case, I have had a 
visit from a patient who, four weeks ago, was sud- 
denly prostrated by a most violent attack of inflam- 
matory rheumatism. He was just the kind of man 
to have this excruciating disease in all its force and 
terror. Of a full, sanguine habit, a free liver, enga- 
ged in a business that subjected him to bad air and 
gave him no exercise, he was jyst the subject for a 
fever of any kind. 

Ifound him bloated with unnatural fatness, his 
ekin purple, his pulso quick and full, and incapable 
of moving himself or of being moved without the 
most excruciating agony. Here was an ugly case to 
handle. His friends shook their heads, and told him 
doctoring was of no use, the disease must run its 
course, and if he got so as to walk in six months he 
might think himself happy. Some laughed at the 
idea of using cold water; others tried to alarm him ; 
but he had some knowledge and experience of the 
Water-cure in his family, and determined to give it 
a trial. 

Having spread a pack of comfortora and blankets, 
I wrung out two large sheets in cold water, leaving 
them pretty wet; with great difficulty he was laid 
upon these, and they were drawn close around him, 
and the pack completed. The relief was, to use his 
own expression, ‘‘ heavenly.” Not all the opiates 
in the world could give such a delicious sensation, as 
that wet sheet to his fevered andagonized frame. In 
a few minutes he had sunk in a quiet sleep. In an 
hour he was taken out, washed as well as he could 


be, in his condition, and wet bandages were applied, 
i 


during the day and night. 


For eight days this treatment was kept up, and 
during that time his only food was a little toast wa- 
ter, and even that was not allowed him for several 
days. He had other business in hand. His tongue 
was exceedingly foul, his breath fotid, and every 
pore, by the aid of his packings and bandages, was 
throwing out a matter that evidently had no business 
in his system. In four weeks he lost just twenty- 
eight pounds—a pound a day. In a little more than 
a woek, the fever had been so far overcome that I 
alternated the blanket pack with the wet sheet, and 
this procured profuse sweatings. His bowels were 
moved daily with injections of cold water, and he 
began to take small quantities of gruel, dry toast 
and strawberries. In two weeks he is able to 
walk ; in four, he is about town free from pain, and 
looking so clear and bright that everybody congrat- 
ulates him on his improved appearance. 

His cure is thorough, and with the proper care of 
himself he need never be sick another day in his 
life. He has not lost a drop of blood, nor taken one 
grain of medicine; so that there is no calomel, col- 
chicum, or opium laid up for future mischief. The 
course of cure has been one of thorough purification 
and renovation—the only cure worthy of the name. 

I consider this case a good one; but with more 
constant attendance, and the greater facilities of a 
water-cure house, it might have been a little more 
rapid. The patient lived two miles from me, and 
the great difficulty of moving him prevented some 
of the applications being as thorough as was desira- 
ble for a rapid cure. But it may be not the less 
thorough, and the patient has good reason to be sat- 
isfied. 

CASE IX.—FEVER AND AGUE. 

A worthy cartman of this city, about thirty-five 
years old, of a full habit, came to me with a dull 
tortian. Last summer, he followed the advice of 
the allepathic doctors, and lived on beef steaks, with 
a little brandy, to prevent the cholera. The disease 
accumulated by this mode of living, and by a hearty 
winter dict, was trying hard to work off in the par- 
oxysins of this miserablo disease, but it was making 
poor work of it. His wife, a smart water-cure wo- 
man, thought I might help him out of his trouble ; 
so,taking his packing materials on his cart one morn- 
ing, he came to sce mo. 

Well, Doctor,“ said he, I have got the fever 
and aguo. Do you think you can cure me!“ 

‘ Unquestionably—it is an ugly customer, but it 
must knock under.“ 

« How long will it take!“ 

„Oh! that is another question. I never knew a 
case to last over three weeks; and very often it is 
cured in three or four days.“ 

„Very well; I am going to let you try it, any- 
how.“ 

„There is one thing more I must tell you—you 
will be worse before you are better, and the harder 
you have it, the sooner it will be over.” 
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With this pleasant premonition, we went to work. 


First I gave him a warm rubbing bath, with plenty | 


of soap, to get his skin into good working order, with 
a dash of the douche after it, and put him on a fever 
diet of brown dry toast and strawberries. The next 
day was the time to shake, and I directed him to 
come before the time for them to come on. As the 
symptoms began to appear, I put him in the wet 
sheet pack. For a few minutes this seemed to suspend 
them, bat they soon came back with redoubled vio- 
lence, and he had a highly respectable fit of rigors, 
a rapid fover, and a most profuse perspiration, in the 
midst of which I put him under the doucho. 

This was a good beginning. I had already in- 
creased the violence of the disease ; or, as it may be 
more truthfully expressed, I had aided nature in her 
efforts to ges rid of it. The next day I gave a 
douche; on the third, a pack as before. He drank 
water in large quantities, and every pore was doing 
its work. Tho next favorable indication was a 
change from tertian to quotidian—that is, he had 
the fits every day, instead of every other, and so 
bade fair to get through with them the quicker ; and 
as there was so much sweating to be done, I helped 
it with the blanket pack, toning and stimulating 
with the douche. Ina little less than two weeks 
the fits had vanished, and so had twenty-one pounds 
of superfluous flesh, leaving my man a little weak, 
but very well. l 

Every new case I havo of this diseaso satisfies mo 
more and more how unnecessary it is to poison peo- 
ple in such cases with quinine or arsenic. Quinine is 
one of the most powerful of narcotics. It overcomes 
the disease, but never casts it out of the system. It 
benumbs and paralyzes the powers of life, and the 
patient does not shake because he has no power to do 
so. But the mischief is in his system, and so is the 
poison he has taken in addition, and sooner or later 
he will feel their effects; probably in some fatal 
chronic disease. Fever and ague is, so to speak, a 
healthy disease. It is the effort of a strong constitu- 
tion to rid itself of its evils. Aided by the water- 
cure, it docs its work, and the patient is the better 
for it, but this cannot be the case when the disease is 
merely masked and paralysed by the usual medi- 
cines. 

” 87 West 22d Street. 


DIETETIOS. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


In the July number of the W ATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
I gave a brief report of the proceedings of the late 
Vegetarian Convention, and promised to write further 
upon the subject. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
to give my own dietetic experience, and the results of 
my own observation, before giving the historical, 
ecientific, and other arguments upon tho subject. 

Sixteen years ago, while attending medical lec- 
‘tures at Dartmouth College, when Dr. Muzzy, the 
eminent surgeon, was a professor in that institution, 
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my attention was directed to the influence of diet 
and regimen, and I adopted, as an experiment, what 
has been commonly, but very improperly, called the 
Graham system of diet; for if the system is to be 
named after any man, it might with much greater 
propriety be called the Pythagorean, or even the 
Adamic. A system practiced by the primeval races 
of mankind, by many of the sages of antiquity, by 
the wisest and purest men of every age, and by a ma- 
jority of the human raco in all ages, surely ought 
not to receive the name of a modern lecturer, who, 
whatever his claims to zeal and science, can have 
none to originality. 

I resolved to onter carefully upon the vegetarian 
system, to the entire exclusion of flesh, eating rarely 
and sparingly of eggs and fish, and abstaining from 
tea, coffee, and all alcoholic stimulants. I also took 
much exercise, bathed daily, and conformed general - 
ly to the laws of health. It is said that all transi- 
tions are painful, but I do not remember that I ex- 
perienced any inconvenience. I sat daily at tables 
loaded with all the luxuries of flesh and fowl, with the 
richest and most piquant dishes of the French cut- 
sine, but I remember cating my meal of potatoes, 
with a little salt and milk, with oxquisite relish. My 
health, vigor, cheerfulness, and activity of body and 
mind, increased continually. My appearance im- 
proved, my whole system seemed to be refined and ex- 
alted. I look back upon this period of my life with 
great satisfaction, for nevor was J more active, more 
useful, or more happy in proportion to my situation. 

I continued this experiment for a year and a half. 
At the end of that time I was placed in circum- 
stances that rendered it difficult to procure a proper 
vegetable diet. My zeal for experiment was also 
greater than my sense of duty, and l returned to the 
ordinary mode of living; but the strength I had 
gained in my vegetarian experiment lasted me for 
years. For five years I ecarcely knew what sickness 
meant, and J do not remember to have had one severe 
pain in all that period. This immunity from pain 
was very remarkable ; so that a tooth would entirely 
decay without one twinge. Wine, which I some- 
times drank on convivial occasions, had very little 
effect upon me, or rather, however much cxcited I 
was, I had, from the strength of my nerves, great 
power of self-control. Being engaged in arduous 
literary labors, I resorted to the stimulation of tea 
and coffee. Tobacco I never used, and was never 


habitually addicted to alcoholic drinks; but I in- 
dulged freely in a mixed diet. 

In this course of life, though what most people 
would call careful and temperate, the tone of my sys- 
tem sunk year after year, until I was sensible of my 
constant need of tea and coffee. The latter, especi- 
ally, I drank very strong, and in large quantities ; 
and after a day of exhausting labor, I often drank a 
large cup of strong coffee, as made at the French 
coffee-houses, nt nine o’clock in the evening, and 
then wrote till three o’clock in the morning, when its 
stimulation would be exhausted. In the morning I 
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was too languid for any exertion, until I drank my 
coffee for breakfast. 

I became satisfied that I-had carried this experi- 
ment far enough. I remembered the calmness, the 
vigor, the hilarity of my vegetarian experience, and 
contrasted it with my present condition. I resolved 
to gain the ground I had lost, and having made the 
resolve, I carried it into execution. In the spring of 
1848, I abandoned the use of ficsh and all stimulants, 
and returned to a pure and simple diet, and the re- 
gimen of water-cure. There were some days of lan- 
guor, but my system very rapidly recovered its tone, 
and for more than two years my health and strength 
have been constantly improving, so that I am now 
nearly as well as Jever was in my life. I rise at half 
past fivc, in full vigor; I eat a breakfast of boiled 
cracked wheat, or hominy with milk and sirop, pota- 
toes, bread and butter, with such fruit as is in season. 
For dinner we have potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, 
beets, &c., with bread, rice, puddings, fruit, and a 
more spare and simple supper, drinking cold water at 
every meal. Occasionally we have eggs or fish, but 
I rarely partake of the latter. 

Upon this diet I am stronger, heavier, more active, 
more enduring, and far more happy than J ever was 
upon a mixed flesh dict, with tea and coffee. My 
wife has not tasted flesh for twelve years, and though 
she was at the beginning of that period expected to 
die of consumption, she is now in better health than 
sho has ever been in her life, and ia capable of en- 
during greater exertion than most women. There is 
no member of our family whose experience is not en- 
tirely in favor of a pure diet, and our varied ages, 
constitutions, and occupetions may be considered a 
fair test of its general adaptation. 

It will be seen, thercfore, that, in this 1 «I 
speak what I do know, and testify what I have 
seen.“ Ihave tried both systems over and over, and 
must be permitted to know which is best better than 
those who have tried but one. At the same time, I 
freely admit that a badly chosen vegetarian dict may 
be more pernicious than a carefully selected mixed 
diet, of which flesh makes a part. But though tem- 
perance with flesh is better than gluttony without, 
there must be such a thing as a diet best adapted to 
the human constitution, and that it is every man’s 
duty to discover, and live upon. Men are capable of 
living upon a great variety of substances, but there 
must be some food pre-eminently adapted to his na- 
ture, and proper to his highest development. This 
proper diet for man, science and experience must de- 
termine. I will give, briefly, some of the reasons, 
aside from my own experience, which make me be- 
lieve that a vegetable diet is the one best adapted 
to the human constitution. 

In looking over the domain of nature, we find that 
some animals are carnivorous, or flesh-eating, some 
herbivorous, eating grass and foliage, somo frugivo- 
rous, or fruit-cating, and a few are classed as ompivo- 
rous, eating all things. Of the carnivore, wo have 


the lion, tiger, &c.; of the herbivorous, tho horse 
and ox; of the frugivorous, the monkey tribe; and 
of the omnivorous, the hog and some others, though 
the only strictly omnivorous animals are said to be 
the duck and the pismire. All these animals, accord- 
ing to the plan of nature, are adapted to their mode 
of life. Thecarnivorm aro able to spring upon their 
prey, they have strong claws to hold it, teeth to tear 


it, and short alimentary canals fitted to its digestion. 


The herbivorous animals, on the contrary, are without 
claws to seize prey, have teeth for cutting and grind- 
ing, and long intestines for a protracted digestion. 
The fruit-eating animals have hands for climbing and 
picking fruits and nuts, teeth for biting and mashing 
them, and an alimentary canal of medium length. 


The omnivorous animals are of a mixed character, 
| and filthy habits, and seem designed tœ not as scaven- 


gers, toeat up what would become offensive. 

Now, to which class of these animals does man be- 
long ? Not to the carnivorous, for he has neither the 
strength, agility, nor organs that would enable him 
to live on prey. Not to the herbivorm, for he can 
neither eat grass nor digest it. It would be neither 
complimentary nor true to class him with the hog ; 
but in his form, his hands, his teeth, and his internal 
conformation, he bears the closest resemblance to 
the orang-outang, and other animals which live on 
fruits, nuts, and the seeds of vegetables. It is im- 
possible that an anatomist and naturalist can come 
to any other conclusion than that man is by nature 


intended to live on fruits and vegetables. 


Linnscus says that the series of quadrupeds, analo- 
gy, and the structure of the mouth, show that fruits 
are the natural food of man. 

Gassendi, in his letter to Van Helmont, says, 
“ From the primeval and spotless institution of our 
nature, the teeth were destined to the mastication, 
not of flesh, but of fruits.” 

Baron Cuvier says, Fruits, roots, and the succu- 
lent parts of vegetables, appear to be the natural food 
of man ; his hands afford him a facility in gathering 
them ; and his short, canine teeth, not passing beyond 
the line of the others, and the tubercular teeth, would 
not permit him to feed on herbage or devour flesh.“ 

Ray, the botanist, says, ‘‘ Certainly, man by na- 


ture was never made to be a carnivorous animal.“ 


Professor Lawrence says, The teeth of man hawt 


not the slightest resemblance to those of the carnivo- 
- yous animals, except that their enamel is confined to 


their outer surface.” 
Thomas Bell says, Every fact connected with the 
human organization, gocs te prove that man was ori- 


ginully formed a frugivorous ani:nal.“ 


At the creation, man is said to havo been placed in 
a garden to till it. And God said, Behold I have 
given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 


| face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is 


the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat' —the word meat in the Se sture every- 


where meaning food, and not flesh, as in our pervert- 
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ed use of it. Adam was to have dominion over the 
animals, but nothing is said of his eating them ; nor, 
in the description of the qualities of animals, is it 
intimated that they were ever to be the food of man. 
The condition of man in paradise, and the promised 
millennium, when the lion and lamb shall lie down 
together, forbids the idea of butchery. 

The first man who ever ate flesh was probably 
driven to it by intense hunger, which bas prompted 
men to go a step further and eat each other. Canni- 
balism is in reality but a short remove from flesh- 
eating; and the man who would devour the lamb 
who has been his play-fellow, ought not to feel a 
much greater horror at eating his human companion. 
In reality, we find cannibals urging pretty strong ar- 
guments of taste and propriety in favor of their 
practices. 

The early Greeks and Romans, in the heroic ages, 
lived almost entirely on vegetables, as have some of 
the bravest, strongest and noblest races that have 
ever existed. The most eminent philosophers of an- 
cient and modern times have been vegetarians; and 
there are a thousand facts in human history to show 
that a vegetable diet is consistent with the highest 
physical, moral, and intellectual development. It has 
heen said that all philosophers have given their testi- 
mony in favor of a vegetable diet, from Pythago- 
ras to Franklin. 8 

To a man of science it seems strange that there 
should bo any controversy on this subject. But ap- 
petite is an obstreperous arguer, and when we find 
men contending for tobacco and brandy, tea and 
coffee, in health, and the medication of a host of 
nauseous and poisonous drugs in sickness, we need 
not be surprised at their clamoring in favor of eating 
the flesh of animals for food. 

I will conelude this article with a paragraph from 
my Introduction to the Water-Cure, leaving other 
interesting points of the discussion for future num- 
bers. 


All vegetables feed upon gases, or their combi- 
nations—certain chemical principles found in tho air, 
water, and the soil in which 1 8 por All animals 
live upon the substances thus elaborated by vegeta- 
bles. Somo animals live directly upon vegetables ; 
others get the same materials indirectly, by cating 
other animals. Tho order of animals to which man 
belongs is naturally frugivorous, or fruit-eating ; 
hence our best sustenance is derived from fruits, 
grains, roots, nuts, ete. To these we add milk, eggs, 
fishes, the flesh of animals, etc. A large portion of 
the human race live entirely upon vegetables; a very 
small portion live entirely upon animal food. We can 
live far better on vegetable food without animal, than 
we can on animal without vegetable. The more the 
vegetable proponderates over the animal, the purer ia 
our diet, and the better adapted to health—and 
health is vigor of body and mind. The best flesh 
contains about twenty-five per cent. of nutritive 
matter ; the best vegetables, such as wheat, corn and 
rice, contain eighty or ninety per cent. Vegetable 
food is the purest, as it is the cheapest human nutri- 
ment.’ 


In my practice, I always restrict the quantity and 
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prescribe the quality of flesh to bo eaten by a patient, 
and often recommend, and, in some cases, insist on 
total abstinence. But it is a subject on which I wish 
to have no controversy. Let every man act con- 
scientiously, according to his knowledge, reason, or 
instincts. If a man, after a fair examination of the 
subject, think he ought to cat like a tiger or a hog, 1 
havo nothing to say. As a man thinketh, so is he.“ 
87 West Twenty-second street. 


THE HUNGER IN OONNECTION WITH THE 
WATER-OURE. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 


TwELve years ago I began the Ifunger-Cure in 
my practice at Lynn, having got the idea from some- 
body’s common sense, that cating when you aro sick 
is not just the best thing in tho world to cure folks. 

At that early period I found it difficult to get 
many to make the experiment, but those who did 
wore invariably convinced that it was well for them 
that they had done so. 

The first one I recollect, abstained seven days, 
tasting nothing but water. 

This patient was attacked with typhoid fever, 
which usually lasted her over a month; in cight 
days the fover had leſt her, and her appetite was 
natural, she got right up.” I made my calcula- 
tion at the time, that if I had not been so sparing of 
my medicine“ and ‘‘slops,” I might have had a 
bill three or four times as large! Since I got into 
the water (cure) all over, I have tried it very fre- 
quently. 

Mr. B., of Lynn, was taken with typhoid fever. I 
gave him wet sheet once or twice a day; sitz baths 
three times, with other treatment; and for three 
weeks gave him no gruel or anything but cold water, 
not even tho suck of an orange. At the expiration 
of this period his appetite returned, and all his fever 
left him, and everybody was greatly surprised but 
me, to sco how strong ho was, and how quickly he 
resumed his accustomed tone and business. 

The fall before, he had his usual annual typhoid, 
but was treated in the old-fashioned way, took physie 
daily, and fever medicine!’ hourly, ‘* conse, 
quently” he was very sick three months, and it was 
many weeks besides this, ere ho was able to resume 
his business! 

The year following he was taken precisely so again, 
only he was in worse condition this time than ever 
before, and again we put him on the defensive, and 
for twenty-one days he resolutely, though daily im- 
portuned by his anxious neighbors, adhered to the 
“ starvation plan,” and, as before, the fever left him 
at this lapse of time, and in a few days more he was 
walking the streets ! 

Here we see the two systems in juxtaposition. 
Can anybody doubt which of the two to choose?“ 

Since then, I have had patients repeatedly, who 
have tried the same experiment, some of whom have 
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gone twenty-two days, and in every case I have had 
every reason in the world to believe that they not 
only got well quicker, but suffered infinitely less du- 
_ting the fever and got their strength up much better 
afterward than they would have done if they had 
taken gruel, &c., daily. It is reasonable that it 
should be thus. 

Nature, who knows more in a minute than most 
doctors know in a week, says as plainly as she can, 
by stopping the appetite, that sho wants no food. 

And to me the philosophy is plain: weall know 
that the digestive organs are the ones primarily af- 
fected in all diseases, or at least affected, pretty soon 
after, if not in the beginning. Now, it must in- 
crease the irritation and inflammation nearly always 
existing, if those organs are made to act upon food 
they have no desire or use for. If taken into the 
system, it must be got rid of ;—very ofteh we see the 
stomach rejecting tho namby pamby stuff, with 
indignant haste—and every one knows that all such 
nonsense is loathsome to the sick generally, and 
surely to force gruel down is the height of folly. 

It is not only the organs immediately concerned in 
digestion that are benefited by fasting, but the 
whole glandular system is more or less profited. 
Oftentimes their secretions are so changed thereby 
that a new impetus is given to the whole system. 

The absorbents, too, are roused to a remarkable 
degree frequently, and J have often found fasting far 
more powerful even than calomel, and I need not 
say, how much better for removing obstructions in 
the various glands. 

Patients who, for months, have been yellow, stu- 
pid, and in pain, from obstructed liver, have become 
from fasting and gentle bathing alone, clean, bright, 
and free from pain. l 

That even the weakest and most unstimulating of 
nutriment, I know by experience, is decidedly injuri- 
ous ; twice, when sick, I have tested this to my en- 
tire satisfaction, taking gruel one day and fasting 
the next, and invariably I felt infinitely better on the 
days I fasted, and yet I had an appetite all the time. 

Once I went ten days without tasting food of any 
kind, and during that time attended to my usual 
business, going out of town every day. And what 
will appear strange to some, my strength seemed to 
increase every day! At any rate, I felt more and 
more elastic every day. 

During this time I bathed freely, and drank fifteen 
tumblers of water daily. 

I have now in my houso a patient who has been 
thirteen days without cating a particle, and she says 
her muscular strength seems as good as at first. She 
has an appetite—and here, let me say, it takes some- 
body that has some resolution to fast a fortnight 
when they have an appetite. You'll find but few 
equal to the task; and yet, I am firmly convinced, 
that in very many cases—inflammation of the ali- 
mentary canal, especially—it is in vain to try to do 


anything with water or anything else, while the irri” 
tation or inflammation is constantly being perpetua- 
ted by the introduction of food, which at such times 
is as much a “‘ foreign substance as sticks or stones 

A caso in point: A near relative of my own was 
taken about three weeks since with bilious colic; 
being troubled with chronic inflammation of the 
liver and living without regard to her liver, her liver 
rebelled, became obstructed, and the most terrible 
pains ensucd. She was relieved by wet sheets, &c. ; 
but beginning to eat again as soon as well over the 
pain, it came on again; she applied the water, got 
better, came to New York—a hundred miles—to get 
to a water-cure, but notwithstanding, she got into 
one of the best. She kept having those terrible 
pains, till they thought her dangerous, and telegraph- 
ed for me. All 1 did differently from her New York 
advisers, was to stop all food from going into her 
stomach, and immediately started with her for Bos- 
ton, where sho arrived—with the slight exception of 
loosing her purse, as usual—in a great deal better 
condition than when she started! 

She is now, the sixth day, just beginning to eat a 
little soft food, such as farina ; sho ate toasted bread 
in very small quantities, without butter, in New 
York, but that to her stomach at such times is about 
as bad as aqua fortis ! 

The treatment in her case has been essentially the 
same as before, but instead of having these attacks, 
and growing more and more yellow every day, she 
is growing less and less yellow, and has had no ap- 
proach of an attack since sho stopped eating. 

It requires some judgment to know when to put a 
patient on allowance,“ providing they have an ap- 
petite. When they don't, no sensible man will think 
of eating or giving others to eat. 

I have now on hand three cases of typhoid fever in 
one family, all of whom, of course, I directed to ab- 
stain from eating, but one of them not being very 
sick after three or four days’ abstinence, thought a 
little food would taste good and strengthen him up ; 
accordingly he ate a very little twice, but soon found 
that the Doctor knew about as much as he did,—he 
hasn’t tried it since. It made him feel badly, espe- 
cially in the head. 

If a person bas a coated tongue, fetid breath and 
bad taste in the mouth, you may be pretty sure it 
will do him good to fast, appetite or no appetite. 

I was called to a man yesterday whom the 
« doctor” had flattered with the assurance that he 
had got the rheumatism! and with a view to cure it, 
had for the last five months been giving him stimu- 
lants, morphine, &c. ! 

His case proved, on inspection, to be what nine- 
tenths of all their rheumatisms' turn out, namely, 
inflammation of the liver ! which, in certain constitu- 
tions, always affects the joints, and most of the com- 
mon doctors think everything that affects the joints 
in any way must be rheumatism ! 

I found the man eating beef-steak ! 
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Raw rum would not have been much worse for 
him. 

They thought I was joking when I told him the 
trouble was in his liver, but when I pressed my finger 
on his liver, they found I was in earnest. 

Now, I hesitate not to say that this man who has 
suffered the most excruciating pain, day unto night 
and night unto day, for months—taking opium 
enough in one night to kill three or four well men, and 
eating all sorts of food—might, under proper man- 
agement, have been cured in a fortnight! 

Just imagine an inflamed liver at work on a pieco 
of tough beef steak, assisted afterwards by an ounce 
of laudanum ! 

No wonder the medical profession is a reproach 
and a by-word, when the very best of its members 
treat inflammations in this way. 

A man has an inflammation of the liver in conse- 
quence of over-eating, and eating and drinking im- 
proper things. The Doctor” comes and gives him 
stimulating cathartics; blue pill, which is also 
stimulating ; colchicum and quidicum, which are 
more so still: and by this time, the ‘‘ rheumatism!” 
is so bad that it takes an ounce of tr. morphine, 
(equal ta 3 or 4 of laudanum) to keep him in bed, 
and the next day he’s worse than before, of course, 
and the ‘‘ remedies!” are increased, and after months 
of “ piled up agony,” ho becomes crippled for life, 
With inflammation and enlargement of the bones, or 
dies a poor victim of drug medication, and the doc- 
tor—‘‘ dear, kind-hearted man, he done every thing 
he could think of for him”—says, ‘‘Poor fellow, rheu- 
matisms aro hard to cure, in such constitutions !”” 

Hard to cure, indeed, with such means. I should 
as soon think of making a virtuous man out of a 
Vicious one by keeping him in a brothel with plenty 
of rum before him. Ho would be in no worse condi- 
tion fur the purpose than the patient with inflamed 
liver usually is under allopathic treatment. 

In conclusion, let me entreaf all of my brethren to 
test for themselves this Hunger-Cure”’ who have 
never tried it. 

They will, I am convinced, find it much more easy 
managing fevers, and inflammations especially. 

Hydropaths have seen so much to astonish in the 
**“Water-Care,”’ they ought to be prepared to receive 
aid from anything simple, however contrary it may 
be to their preconceived notions, and surely they owo 
it to the world to study into“ these things,” and 
see, at least, if they be so.” 

Don’t let us be as the allopaths have been, for a 
thousand years, more or less, content with what our 
predecessors havo told us, but search diligently, to 
try carefully everything that looks in any way likely 
to be of use in the furtherance of our noble aim. 


Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman, are the 
three best physicians in the world. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR COMMON FOLK—No. 3. 
BY J. C. JACKSON. 


In discussing the question of human health and 
longevity with the readers of the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, it comes in my way to say something of Doctors. 
The profession of medicine is one that embraces in 
its scope proper, a larger amount of human interest 
than any of the liberal professions. It is a dignified 
profession and those who adorn and honor it are 
called more frequently into circumstances fraught 
with joy, or with unspeakable anguish, than any 
class of men in public avocations. 

Tho term Doctor literally means teacher. Hence 
are there doctors of medicine, of law, of divinity. 
It does not necessarily follow that Doctors in either 
of these branches of science should be physicians, 
and in many instances, those known as Doctors of 
Medicine, M. D.’s, are not of much account as phy- 
sicians. A physician is a doctor who possesses not 
only aptness to teach, but also to practice what he 
knows how to teach. In other words, a physician— 
a true one, deserving of his title—is a man under- 
standing the human organism, the liabilities to de- 
rangement to which it is subject, and who always 
avails himself of whatever of truth may present 
itself. He is Nature’s Assistant; and without a 
readiness always to acknowledge, and faithfully to 
adhere to the dictates of NATURE as to the highest 
authority, he will degenerate into the veriest retailer 
of other men’s opinions. 

As a body of men, M.D.’s, or Medicine Doctors, are 
only slightly entitled to the respect and love of com- 
mon folks. They are too conservative. Owing to 
long undisturbed possession of tho art of healing, 
enjoying its monopoly, looking on its practice as by 
prescriptive right their own ; protected as they have 
been in their monopoly of the business by terrible 
legisiative cheveux de frize, they have grown heavy 
in thought, slow in mind and mould, and lack that 
liberality, as well as elasticity, which long since they 
would have had, had they been subject to the spur of 
competitorship. To this statement there are indivi- 
dual exceptions. There are those on whom God has 
let fall the Gift of Genius, who live in no charmed 
circle, whose track is of their own making, as the fire 
pillar from the Past throws its light on their advan- 
cing footsteps. These men tread heavily and fear- 
lessly over the ten thousand vain speculations of pre- 
decessors, and know nothing as imperishable and 
immortal but the truth. Honoring this, they gladly 
sit at the feet of him who has it to communicate, 
whether it be Harvey, Jenner, or Vincent Priessnitz 
Titles with such m@& are mere drapery, and are 
never honored by them with more than a passing no- 
tice. It is a subordinate question with such men 
where one learned what he knows, to the question 
whether he knows it. Such men there are in the 
body aggregate of medical doctors, but compared 
with the whole number they are like swect clover on 
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a Scottish heath. The majority of doctors within 
the range of my reading and observation cannot be 
included in the description sketched above. They | 
are sticklers for forms, as much so as a lawyer of the | 


eightecnth century, or a minister who heard Cotton 
They fairly worship the emblem the out- 


Mather. 
ward signs or symbo!s of their calling. Their title 
is as a first-born child to many of them, and they 
feel without it as though they were smitten with the 
palsy. See! on every occasion it is tacked on to their | 
names, and some are so weak as to tack il on them- 
selves. An article for a medical journal, a news- 
paper argument, a literary production, all have to 
aid in tho circulation of the fact, that the writer is a 
graduate of a medical college, and has proof of it in 
the shape ofa sheep-skin parchment, printed over with 
Latin characters. Would it not be funny if you 
should, in a given instance, call on one of these 
M. D.’s for proof of his having graduated at a medi- 
cal college, and he should with great gravity hand 
you his diploma, what could you do but confess your 
ignorance of the language ? And with four-fifths ob 
the doctors, what would any of them do but“ enter a 
cognovit,” as the lawyers say! that is, E 
that he was in just your predicament, . he could 
not read it. O, stuff and fustian ! the bounds of thy 
empiro are like tho horizon, illimitable. 

The very idea of being a doctor of medicine puts 
ono seriously at thought whether the epigram in a 
late London Inquirer is not true, that 


The world of fools has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass, 

Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass. 


Whatever reason there may have been in ages past 
for confining the practice of medicine to those who 
held a governmental license, or a license from some 
chartered medical institution, there is no such neces- 
sity now. The schoolmaster is abroad.” Scienti- 
fic works are written in tho mother tongue of the 
common people. Books replete with thought are at 
command, and in the department of medicine which 
relates to the preservation of health, and tho preven- 
tion of disenso. I could name ono untitled man who 
has done more in the last ten years for these two ob- 
jects than any living man who is a graduate of a 
medical college. O, common folks! tho day of as- 
suinption has reached its sunset. The day of pre- 
tension to superior attainments, based on titular 
bearing simply and solely on the one hand, and ac- 
knowledgments of the coriectness of such preten- 
sions ou the other, is stretching its evening shadows 
at full length, betokening tho uprising of a new day, 
when a man shall be esteemed for what he ts, and 
not for what he seemeth or claimeth to be. 

It is readily conceded that in an event, such as re- 
ducing in the publie estimation the M. D.’s to a level 
with untitled doctors, the masses of men might 
make great blunders. In numerous instances they 
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ı might fail to employ a physician who could treat 


them skilfully, who could give them advice tempered 
with wisdom, which should greatly benefit them. In 
such cases they would lose much and suffer much. 

But the type of attainment—actual, real, solid at- 
tainment—is so low, there is so much pecuniary in- 
fluence brought to bear on those who have the con- 
ferment of diplomas, and so many are sent forth with 
college honors, whose height of acquisition is the 
mastership of a theory, and who are in all the essen- 
tin] practical requisites of a skilful physician utterly 
wanting, that 0 mo it is a settled conclusion that 
no set of men could people grave-yards faster than 
they are peopled under the present state of medical 
practice. In the sphere of the science and practice 
of medicine, illegitimate are no greater destroyers 
of their kind than are legitimate quacks. Simple, 
unpretending men, who administer to the sick, usu- 
ally deal in simples. Their medicines do not kill if 
they do not cure. The evil attending their practice 
springs from want of power to save. The evil at- 
tending tho practice of M. D.’s, in many instances, 
grows out of the power to kill. The untitled doctor 
abhors the uso of the lancet—a little weapon, but 
one which, since its introduction, has stifled more 
heart-throbbings in the deep silence of death than 
gunpowder or rum, which has drawn more blood 
than the sword, and made, in my judgment, more 
wives widows, and children fatherless, than all the 
paraphernalia of wan. 

Titles are of two kinds. That which signifies pro- 
fession merely, and that which indicates eminence in 
the profession. The former lies open to all, or should 
lie open to all, who chooso to follow a pursuit signi- 
ficd by the title. The latter should rest on no man’s 
shoulders who has not won himself a reputation by 
his skill in the treatment of disease. As things 
stand, what eminence attaches to a man who writes 
M. D. after his name? Does it mark the wearer as 
above common men? Aro you sure, in employment 
of such person, that you are not putting yourself in 
the hands of one who, in addition to his ignoranec, 
has the authority of Men of Science, that he is 
rightfully entitled to expend his ignorance on you? 

What means have you, as things now are, to enable 
| you to discriminate between real celebrity and pom- 
pous ignorance, unless you do so by signs that lie 
wholly without the range of the certificates the re- 
spective applicants for your favor may bear? A 
man, ‘‘ Ordained of God,” and called to his offiee of 
Physician, on whom the divine qualification of natu- 
ral and acquired fitness rests as if Heaven had laid 
His hand upon him; a man who, in many instauces, 
can so control the derangements of tbe human 
physical economy as to make the body assume healthy 
conditions as by magic, such man and the veriest 
dolt the title of M. D. places on a dead level. And 
through the length of this broad land, among all 
classes of medical men, the latter, with his cinpty 
title and his shallow pate, will be looked up to and 
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regarded with favor in preference to the un- titled 
strong man. Besides, tho way in which the title is 
given precludes all contemplation of those qualifica- 
tions lying boyond the understanding of a theory. 
The natural tact, which is so essential, the readiness 
to adapt one’s self to now and stern circumstances, 
suavity of manner, powers of attraction, high moral 
influence, thorough carnestness of character and love 
amounting well-nigh to a passion for his profession, 
in no college enter ossontially into the considerations 
which prompt to give or withhold a diploma. The 
dunce needs to have only the negatively virtuous 
character—i. e. he must be a moral man simply, and 
must possess the mere recitative talent, must be glib 
to offer up reasons of other mén for thus and so 
doing, and he can go forth with the same title, and 
start in life under the same collegiate momentum as 
the brightest student in tho class. He can show the 
same testimonials, in the same language, bordered 
and flowered in the same stylo, signed and counter- 
signed by the same hands. These men go forth a 
blessing and a curso to a pcoplo amongst whom they 
dwell, and if the bright, strong man, the man of 
genius and thorough acquirement, from any cause 
fails to pay his graduation fee, in tho starting of the 
race the stupid man has a decided advantage. 

Now what moral right men, who have more or less 
influence to expend, possess, thus to confound dis- 
tinctions, Iam unable to see. Is it said that this is 
an evil over the cure of which colleges possess no 
power? I reply: this is not true. Medical facul- 
ties can help it. They can refuse the conferment of 
diplomas to students altogether, and give certificates 
to such only whose abilities render them competent, 
and whose competency has been proved. I would 
sooner bo a dog and bay the moon“ than to accept a 
diploma at the hands of men so weak as to think 
themsolves fit to judge of my qualifications till I had 
proved them. Tis true, diplomas are of little worth, 
when one by his energy hns lifted himself out of the 
shadow they cast ; nevertheless, if good for anything 
at any time, it is when a man has won a name with- 
out them. Their dircct and reflex influence may be 
then beneficial; of use to those who give as well as 
to him who takes. 

It is highly important that the friends of the Wa- 
ter-Cure in this country should not be misled by 
high-sounding titles. Tho larger moicty of medical 
men know vastly more of tho effects of drugs than of 
wator on the human body. They dislike hydropa- 
thy for its simplicity. They are accustomed to com- 
plicated machinery in the treatment of disease, much 
of the gear of which common folks do not under- 
stand; and a system that is simple, that deals in 
plain, unmistakable applications, that accounts for 
all its movements by reference to well-established 
physiological and pathological facts, is a system that 
sells itself too cheap, and as far as it finds sale reduces 
the price and value of the capital of the OLD Schools 
of Medicine. Such men are not the appropriato 
jadges of what Water-cure philosophy and practice 


are destined to do for the Common FoLxS in this 
country. They have glimpses of the truth, out of 
the deep, distant Futugg, they get sight of shadowy 
forms, and they have, after a sort, an instinctive 
foreboding that tho reformation is to supplant them ; 
that the Divine decree has gone forth that tho“ elder 
shall serve the younger.“ The more sagacious of 
them will make small concessions, will speak appro- 
vingly of watcr ag an auxiliary to medicine, espe- 
cially when prescribed by an M. D.—and thus at- 
tempt to check the uprising disgust at their bleeding, 
purging, puking, stupefying practice, and hold the 
people still in their grasp. No greater injury could 
happen, in my opinion, to a Reform which is destined 
to distill its blessings like earth’s dew on every family 
in this country, and produce effects as genial as 
when the sun sends its boams warmly and lovingly 
into the lap of Spring, than to have it pass under 
the jurisdiction and the administration of M. D.’s of 
the Allopathic school. They would ‘crib, cabin 
and confine” it, till its soul would pant for breath 
like a dying gladiator. It is as much as the Eclectic 
andHomeopathic schools can do to furnish men liberal 
and courageous enough to give tho movement its full 
sweep, that thereby it may make the most of itself. 
Even such men lack confidence in “ Common folks, ““ 
and indicate strongly a desiro to control and guide 
this great reform. 

The water treatment of discase may fairly be said 
to originate with an un-titled mana man no way 
marked till his hour came; then the man was ready 
for the hour, In the bosom of one no way distin- 
guished by his genius from common men around bim, 
or by any external evidences or characteristics, 
struggled a great soul, travailing and throeing for 
its birth-hour, waiting for an exigency that should 
deliver it, and give it sphere to play in. It came, 
and the world knows him. As I think of him, my 
spirit thanks God that the mighty men of earth 
are of humble origin—and that in Priesnitz’ case, tho 
aristocrat of birth, and the aristocrat by wealth, 
have sat at the feet of his genius and owned its di- 
vinity. This roform is the peoplo’s reform. It does 
not belong to M. D.’s of any school. Tho doctors 
may aid, but they must be checked in any attempts 
to monopolize it. Let the people see to the matter; let 
them read, think, study, tako the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, swell its list to ten times its present number, pour 
their own vitality into it, stamp their character for 
progress on its conductors and contributors, and ever 
hold themselves ready to seize and appropriate new 
thoughts, new argument, new truth in the application 
of a now philosophy. In the curing of disease, a doctor 
is of value, if he understands himself. In the preven- 
tion of disease, he isof no value one timo in a hundred. 
As a class they more openly and shamelessly give 
their philosophy the lie, than any of the so-called lib- 
eral professions. Honorable exceptions thero are al- 
ways to be found, but these prove the rule. I have 
taken pains to inquire and note down the results of 
my inquiries in the case of three hundred and ninoty- 
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four M. D. 's, as I met chem in my peregrinations 
over New England and tho Middle States, and only 
six were there, who did not live in open violation of 
the laws of health, as they were constrained to ad- 
mit. Fine exemplars these for common folks.” 
They were tobacco-chowers, smokers or snuffers, ar- 
dent-spirit drinkers, or gluttons. Some of these men 
were skilful in their profession, but sorrowful illustra- 
tors of those Hygienic rules that lie at the founda- 
tion of human health. Thoy were good-natured, 
pleasant, jolly fellows some of them, and some men 
of talent andhigh cast of character, though addicted 
to ill habits, yet on no condition in common circum- 
stances would I, with my present views, introduce 
one of them into my family, who did not livo up to 
the laws of life and health. I would trust to nature 
rather than to the skill of one who thinks so lightly 
of nature as to trample under his heel her most 
solemn injunctions. It is so notorious as to have 
ceased to be matter of remark, that medical men aro 
high-livers, great eaters, and as large a proportion of 
them to their whole number fall victims to bad hab- 
its as any class of educated men. In the matter of 
the preservation of health, they are unsafe advisers, 
generally speaking, for they utter opinions under the 
influence and the illusions of their own habits. They 
are not altogether ignorant of the truo rules of life, 
but they know far better how to dispense drugs than 
how to prescribe appropriate dietetics. If allowed to 
measure their usefulness in the light of a position 
taken by Doctor John Bell of Philadelphia, as to the 
value which is to be put upon their services, it does 
not stand exactly at a premium. He says, speaking 
of the comparative value of medicine and dietetics, 
If required to define their relative position to each 
other, there can hardly be a doubt that MEDICINE 
ought to be regarded as an appendage to dietetics, and 
not dietctics as an appendage to medicine.” 

The Water-Cure reformation, if it secures its 
legitimate end, must be a radical reformation. It 
must combat not only the unscientific modes of treating 
diseaso, but it must sweep within its circle all of 
those habits of the people which exist in violation 
of tho laws of life. People kill themselves by cating, 
by drinking, by labor, by sleep, by want of sleep, 
by sexual excess, by taxation of brain, by money- 
making and spending, by extended violation of phy- 
sical law in almost every direction. Now the water- 
cure reformation contemplates a rectification of the 
general habits of the people in all cases where cor- 
rection is needfal. How sleepy one must be to sup- 
pose that a great REVOLUTION like this is to be under 
supervision of the medical faculty only! If any doc- 
tor of any school is laying such flattering unction 
to his soul,” he will probably awake to somewhat of 
disappointment before this century expires. Doctors 
may teach, and the people will listen, but the thing 
done the people must do. A tobacco-chewer will not 
let go his weed, nor an old pill-taker his stomachic 
at the ipse-dixit of doctors. ‘‘ A reason! a reason!“ 
is the cry of this day, and doctors must heed it as 


well as other persons. No Latin jumble will answor. 


“Tell us why we should give up medicines? why we 
should cat plain food? why our drink should be cold 
water, why we should cease the use of tobacco 7 
Why we should follow your preseriptions! Tell us 
in our language why Allopathy is better than 
Hydropathy, or Hydropathy better than Allo- 
pathy, or Homeeopathy better than either ? Tell us 
in works written for us to read, in lectures on physio- 
logy and anatomy, on disease and health, on“ baths 
and the watery regimen.” Approach us as thinking 
beings, men and women who can approciate an ar- 
gument if made strong and plain, and let us into the 
secret of your strength. We are willing to pay for 
it, willing to give an equivalent for what we receive. 
But trusting men who are too ignorant or too wise to 
give a reason, is not what it has been represented to 
be. Just so far as you can give us information 
whereby we can live longer and happier, we will honor 
you as medical advisers. So long as you can cure 
disease under fair circumstances, we will honor you 
as physicians, but assumption with us cannot take 
the place of acquisition, nor profession the place of 
character. i 

«< We no longer yield this blind reverence to priests, 
nor lawyers, nor any other class of professional men, 
why should we to doctors? Too long have they put 
themselves beyond the shadows which their so-called 
science has for ages cast. We ask medical men like 
other men to talk English, to demand of us no en- 
dorsement of claims to character, where character 
for skill and success in their profession has not been 
actually won by hard study united to hard labor, and 
to forego all effort to pass for thorough-bred physi- 
cians under cover of a title which at the noon of the 
ninetcenth century has lost its magic.“ 


DYSENTERY; ITS HISTORY, NATURE AND 
TREATMENT. 
BY JOEL SHEW, M. D. 

Tue disease which is generally well known by the 
name of Dysentery, being one that has, of late years, 
committed frightful ravages in various parts of the 
United States during the summer and autumnal 
months, I propose to speak in this and a future num- 
ber of the Water-Cure Journal somewhat at length 
concerning its history, nature and treatment. And 
I will here premise, that I consider tho water treat- 
ment as applicable in this disease, fearful, painful 
and dangerous as it often is, as inany other to which 
the human body is subject. Moreover, the whole 
matter may, I consider, be so explained, that all peo- 
plo who possess common understanding and a good 
share of moral courage, will be enabled to treat them- 
selves at their own houses, safely and effectually, if 
they choose. If I am fortunate in my attempt, I 
may hepo to be of some service to such as have con- 
fidence in the water treatment, and cannot, at the 
same time, have access to a physician who under- 
stands the new method. 

The word “ dysentery” is of Greek origin, signi- 
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fying an intestine.” It is known also by the name 
of Hur and “ blcody fux.” There is also what 
is called ‘‘dysenteria alba, or white dysentery. In 
this latter affection, there are mucous and other dis- 
charges from the bowels; and the pain and bearing 
down (tormina and tenesmus) are the same as in 
the common form ef the malady. 

Dysentery is to be regarded as one of the pests of 
hot climates. It is said to be very prevalent and 
destructive in all tropical regions at certain seasons 
of the year. But it isa singular fact that it is very 
seldom seen of late years in England ; whereas, there 
was a time when it raged in London like a plague. 
According to Dr. Heberden, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the number of deaths set down in the weekly 
bills of mortality under the titles bloody flux and 
griping of the bowels, was never less than one thousand 
annually, and in some years exceeded four thousand. 
For five-and-twenty years together, namely, from 
1667 to 1692, they every year amounted to over two 
thousand. During tho last century, the number 
has gradually dwindled down to twenty.“ 

This remarkable decline of dysentery in tho Eng- 
lish metropolis, is by one intelligent writer attribu- 
ted to the better construction of the houses and 
the streets in the rebuilt city; and the increased 
means of ventilation ; and the general formation of 
drains and sewers; and the more copious supply of 
water ; and to the more temperate and cleanly habits 
of the people.“ But these circumstances, favorable 
as they are universally acknowledged to be in the 
prevention of disease, are not of themselves suffi- 
cient completely to ward off dysentery. This as- 
sertion is proved by tho facts as they exist in many 
of our Amcrican towns and cities. 

“The disease we are now considering attacks per- 
sons of every occupation; but it is among fleets and 
armies, and those who go to sea, where it exerts its 
most dreadful power. It occurs mostly in the sum- 
mer and autumnal months, although it may be found 
occasionally at any period of the year. Dysentery 
occurs also frequently in camps and prisons, and on 
illy-ventilated ships at sea. Unwholesome food and 
impure air are the great causes of this disease. 

Dysentery rages sometimes as an epidemic. It is 
then when it exhibits its groatest malignity. When 
it happens sporadically, that is, in a scattering or 
casual way, it is far milder and more easily man- 
aged. 

Is Dysentery a Contagious Disease 7— Dr. Cullen 
and other physicians regarded this disease as deci- 
dedly contagious. It was supposed that if any indi- 
vidual followed another laboring under dysentery for 
the purpose of relieving nature, that be was more 
liable to catch it than by simply being with him. 
Thus it appears that the discharges were considered 
the principal source of the contagion. It can hardly, 
I think, be made out to be a contagious disease, un- 


* Watson's Practice of Physic, Philadelphia Edition, 1808, 
page 816. 


leas, indeed, in that sense in which probably all se- 
vere diseases are to a greater or less extent capable 
of communicating their kind. Certainly we often 
enough see very severe cases of dysentery occurring in 
a family of children where only one or two members 
among a number are affected. 

Mortality of Dysentery.— The mortality in this 
disease is often truly fearfnl. At Clonmel, in 1818, 
where, however, it was far less severe than in many 
other parts of Ireland, Mr. Dillon calculated tho 
denths at one in ten; at Cork, during the same year, 
Dr. Barry estimated it at one in three at the least. 
„J never, says he, ‘‘ witnessed ‘so fatal a disease.“ 
And to the same effect, in genoral terms, Dr. Cheyse, 
while practicing at Dublin, remarked, ‘*I had often 
witnessed obstinate cases of dysentery, but I had not 
formed an adequate conception of the horrors of that 
disease, until I saw the patients who were congrega- 
tod in the wards of Whitworth Hospital.” Sir James 
M'Grigor, in his account of the diseases of the army 
in the Peninsula, mentions also, that in three years, 
the loss from the ravages of dysontery was 4,717; 
and Dr. O’Beirne (see Trans. of King’s and Queen’s 


Coll. of Physicians, vol. iv., p. 407, Dublin, 1824,) 


calculates that tho number of cases was 40,000. Ac- 
cording to Desgenettes, dysentery made more havoc 
among tho French troops in Egypt than the plague ; 
for while, in a given period, 1689 were carried off by 
the plague, 2,468 perished from dysentery.* 
Predisposing Cnuses.— Every thing that tends to 
debilitate the system, or in any way to derange the 
gencral health, will render the individual more liable 
to dysentery when it provails in any given locality. 
The lower the vitality of the system, from whatever 
cause or causes, always the more likely the individu- 
al is to be attacked by a prevailing cpidemic. This 
is as true of dysentery as of any other disease. 
Exciting Causes.—Theso are as numerous as the 
multiplicity of ways and means by which human 
health is impaired. If children are fed lavishly upon 
candies, sweetmeats, cakes, pies, rich pastries, su- 
perfine bread, and the like articles, things of daily 
and almost universal occurrence throughout the 
length and breadth of our country and the civilized 
world, parents should not be at all surprised if they 
find their children being attacked every now and 
then with discases of the bowels; and if this be in 
the summer or autumnal months, dysentery is apt to 
be one of the forms of such attacks. Irregularity in 
taking food has much to do in the matter. Unripe 
fruit often causes it. Cold and damp at night may 
also bring on dysentery, particularly when the days 
are hot. I believe all agree that it is often produced 
by changes from heat to cold and from cold to heat— 
by sudden changes of any kind. Among armies, it is 
said that a vast number of persons have been sudden- 
ly attacked, when, after being exposed to heat and 
fatigue during the day, there has been a sudden 
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change of temperature at night. The foul air of 
ships and prisons often causes it. This disease 
prevails,” says Dr. Elliotson,“ in the penitentiary at 
Millbank, where there is a combination of unfavor- 
able circumstances. The prison itself is situated in 
one of the most unwholesome places imaginable— 
as if it were intended to carry off the people quickly 
who have been placed there.“ 

Bad water has been known to cause this disease. 
“ Dr. M. Barry,“ as quoted by Dr. Cheyne, “‘ affirms 
that the troops were frequently liable to dysentery 
while they occupied the old barracks at Cork ; but he 
has heard that it hàs been of rare occurrence in the 
new barracks. Several years ago, when the disease 
raged violently in the old barragks, (now the depot 
for convicts,) the care of the sick was, in the absence 
of tho regimental surgeon, entrusted to the late Mr. 
Bell, surgeon, in Vork. At the period in question, 
the troops were supplied with water from the river 
Lee, which, in passing through the city, is rendered 
unfit for drinking, by the influx of the contents of the 
sewers from the houses, and likewise is brackish from 
tho tide, which ascends into their channels. Mr. 
Bell, suspecting that the water might havo caused 
the dysentery, upon assuming the care of the sick, 
had a number of water carts engaged to bring water 
for the troops from a spring called the Lady’s Well, 
at the same time that they were no longer permitted 
to drink the water from the river. From this simple 
but judicious arrangement the dysentery very sbort- 
ly disappeared among the troops.” 

Dysentery may occur in connection with other dis- 
eases.—This disease may occur in connection with 
perhaps almost any othor of a prominent character. 
It is seen oftenest in connection with fevers. In the 
epidemic visitations of continued fever, not unfre- 
quently witnessed in England, dysentery is a promi- 
nent symptom. This fever, when of the epidemic 
form, appears to be contagious; and hence the idea 
with some that dysentery must be also communicable 
from one to another. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of this disease are as 
follow : 


1. Those relating to the general system.—There ia | 


generally, probably always, a greater or less degree 
of pyrexia or general fever ; but this does not, in all 
cases, take place before the local symptoms declare 
themeelvcs. There may be also, as in other inflam- 
mations, chills with the feverishness. Sometimes 
this fever seems very high, and is accompanied with 
a hard and frequent pulse, hot skin, flushed face, and 
a furred tongue. There is also headache and great 
thirst, as much as may occur in any fever or inſlam- 
mation. 

2. The local eymptoms.—These may be compared 
to a mixture of those of colic and inflammation of 
the bowels. There are violent pains, like those of 
colic, in the abdomen, called tormina ; but the most 
troublesome symptom of all is tho strong forcing 
down of tho rectum or lower intestine, constituting a 
frequent and very urgent desire to evacuate the 
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bowels, without the power to do so. This is called te- 
nesmus. These pains are not usual, but ultimate, gc- 
cording to the severity of the case. The bowel 
sometimes protrudes itself during the progress of the 
disease. 

3. The discharges.—These are scanty and irregu- 
lar. Mucus and bloody matters are thrown off, but 
not in great quantities. Tho natural evacuations are 
for the most part retained ; occasionally, however, 
hard lumps pass from the bowels. The discharges 
are often very frequent, amounting to thirty, forty, 
or moro in a day; but each particular discharge 18 
seanty. Dr. Sydenham defines dysentery to be— 
‘‘ frequent mucous stools, with griping.“ 

The blood discharged in this disease may be actual 
clots ; or at other times it is quite liquid, and very 
considerable in quantity. Shreds of fibrine are some- 
times expelled, and fatty matters have been known 
to be thrown off. ‘‘ The liver very frequently ceases 
to secrete, so that no bile at all passes away; and 
sometimes it is in a state of great irritation ; 80 that 
it secretes green bile, and the discharges are there- 
fore green. Sometimes, however, the discharges ap- 
pear to be of a pitch-like gubstance. Again, instead 
of thick mucus there is thin serum; and from there 
being a little hemorrhage, this serum is reddish ; 80 
that the discharge from the alimentary canal has, 
very aptly, been compared to the washings of meat. 
The discharge may be of all colors, and of all quali- 
ties; but the faces are usually retainod.’”* 

Sometimes pain and difficulty in passing urine are 
added to the above symptoms. The irritation of the 
rectum is reflected upon the bladder by sympathy 
from the lower portion of the spine, constituting 
what is termed dysuria, or difficult passing of urine. 

The stomach not unfrequently sympathizes with 
the bowels, so that nausea and vomiting ensue. 

With all this local suffering, and the continuance 
of general distress, the patient often passes many 
sleepless, dreamy, and disturbed nights, accompanied 
with great despondency and depression of spirits. 
When the disease proceeds to a fatal termination, 
the pulse becomes small and rapid, the countenance 
assumes a death-like appearance, the features be- 
come sharp, and the surface grows cold, an indication 
that death is beginning at the heart. 

Dysentery as differing from diarrhea.—In both of 
these diseases, there may be, and often is, severe 
griping pains; the discharges are frequently loose in 
both. But in dysentery the natural evacuation! 
cease, or they are expelled only from time to time in 
small, hard, roundish, separate lumps, called scybala. 
But in diarrhoea the discharges are focal. In dye- 
entery, too, tho excruciating tenesmus, OF bearing 
down of the lower bowel, is a very different thing 
from what usually occurs in diarrhoea, and in fact 
constitutes one of the most prominent symptoms of 
the former discase. Dysentery often begins, however, 
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as n mere diarrhoea. Nothing is more common in 
our cities, in the summer and autumnal! months, than 
for a child to have first diarrhoea, the discharges in 
whioh become at length streaked with blood, ending 
finally in severe dysentery. 


Water-Cure Institution, corner Twelfth street and 
University Place. « 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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Tux WATER-CURE anp HEALTH ALMANAC, FOR 
THE YEAR 1851—price six cents single, or twenty- 
five copies for a dollar—published by Fowl RS & 


WEL ts: New York. Forty-eight pages, 12mo. 

Some Twenty Tnovsanp Corrs of this little 
annual have already been printed, as a commence- 
ment, and if we take the sales of 1850 as a criterion 
for 1851, wo shall exceed a Hunprep TROUSA xp. 

The influence of this Almanac, in extending a 
knowledge of Hydropathy, is very great, as its 
extreme cheapness renders it accessible to every 
family. l 

The Almanac for 1851 is a compilation chiefly from 
back volumes of the Journal, containing IMPORTANT 
PACTS in WATER-CURE, together with directions for 
“Tus Home TREATMENT” of ordinary cases, in 
Various diseases. The calendars aro adapted to all 
the States in the Union, and the Canadas. A list 
of the various Water-Cure establishments now in 
operation, togethor with much othor interesting mat- 
ter, may be found in the Water-Cure Almanac for 
1851. All lovers of Hydropathy will aid in extend- 
ing its circulation. 


Matt Liquors anp THe Cuorrra. By J. E. 


Snopa@rass : Temperance Banner office, Baltimoro, 
Md. 


This is a chemical analysis of malt liquors, and 
is one of the most profound discourses that we have 
ever read on the subject. It is a powerful Temper- 
ance document. 

We extract the following, which will interest all 
readers: 


According to the Domestic Chemist, forty-siz 
different articles are used in the manufacture of beer 
and porter, which peopl: generally suppose to bo 
mainly a compoun peice of barley and yeast! 
Dr. Lee, of New York, in bis valuable notes to tho 
American edition of Pereira’s voluminous work on 
Food and Diet, enumerates the following substances, 
as among those used by these philanthropic brewers: 
Bohemian rosemary, extract of poppies, St. Ignatius’ 
bean, tobacco, henbane, opium, and nur vomica. 
Gentian, horehound, bitter orange, alecs, and worm- 
wood, are used as subst tutes for hops; from which 
it would appear that thero is no certainty that the 
beer drinker gets, at all, tho article for whose virtues 
he secks. ‘this, surely, is a species of ‘ falso pre- 
tences ;’ but it would be a small matter, of itself, 
were the substitutes adopted with regard for the 
health of the drinker. But, then, contemplate, for 
a moment, the nature of ono or two of the above- 
named drugs, which are said to be more generally 
relicd upon to give ‘body’ to this wonderful bover- 


age, whose virtues, Mr. Lucas would fain persuade 
us, entitle it to supersede the use of even water! 
What beer drinker, not previously intoxicated to 
that point when all liquors taste alike, would com- 
placently pour down n mixture with which henbane, 
tobacco, and opium had been mingled, to the sure 
production of their narcotic and other well-known 
effects upon the system, and that, too, while in per- 
fect health! But these are not all the poisons enu- 
merated. Contemplate the qualities of the nvæ 
vomica, yo beer drinkers! This is the article vul- 
garly known as the ‘dog button,’ from the use to 
which it is frequently applied, and the unerring ef- 
fect of its deadly qualities. A small portion of it 
has been found sufficient to produce speedy death to 
the dog, the cat, and other animals. It is, indeod, 
reckoned anong tye most powerful poisons of the 
narcotic class. Not a few examples might be givon 
of its fatal effects upon the human system. A single 
author mentions its mortal effects upon four human 
subjects, in which they were found to correspond 
with those produced in brutes; and we are assured, 
by the same author, that the condition of the stom- 
ach and bowels, on dissection, demonstrates that the 
nux vomica produces death by the virulence of its 
narcotic poison, acting through the nervous system. 
Nux vomica and the coculus indicus have been de- 
tected in nearly a dozen different samples of malt 
liquors analyzed by Professor Mapes, of New York 
—one of tho cities, remember, whero one of these 
very disinterested brewers carries on his business! 
Other poisonous articles are said to be used in brew- 
ing, among which may be named sulphuric acid, (oil 
of vitriol!) and conium, or hemlock. The corroding 
power of the former is too well known to require 
notice. The effect of the latter may be inferred from 
the use malo of it by the ancients, in putting to 
death those whose virtues were not unfrequently im- 
uted as crimes. It was by the poison of the dead- 
y hemlock’ that the great Socrates died, as history 
escribes in one of its many gloomy pages. Whether 
Mr. Lucas, and the brewers in Philadelphia, New 
York, and elsewhero, on whose statements he relies 
in his so disinterested recommendation of his anti- 
cholera specific, use the same ingredients, I do not 
venture to affirm—nor is it my province to settle that 
uestion. But, even under the very charitable in- 
erence that they do not, the people of tho United 
States would not be safe in taking their advice ; for 
they, after all, manufacture but a small portion of 
the malt liquors consumed in the country. Besides, 
they cannot possibly control the adulterating exper- 
iments resorted to by the unscrupulous vender at 
first, second, or tenth hand.“ 


The following statement we are prepared to con- 
firm, on established Physiological principles : 


‘ The ficsh of malt. liquor drinkers gonerally as- 
sumes a condition not unlike that of still-fod pork." 
It is infirm and ‘flabby.’ Surely one of your pursy 
beer-drinkers is not in a condition preventive of 
cholera.”’ 


When these facts shall become generally known, 
we have reason to believe that all sensible people will 
abstain, TOTALLY, from the use of Marr Liquor. 


Tue Homaopatuic THEORY AND PRACTICE or 
Menpicine. By E. E. Marcy, M.D. New York: 
WILI IAM RADDR. 

Next to Hydropathy, stands Homccopathy—tho 

doctrine or theory of curing diseases with very mi- 

nuto doses of medicine. We find our views express - 


ed by the METROPOLIS, as follows: 
* 
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In speaking of this work, we wish it to bo under- 
stood at the outset that we are far from advocating 
either the theory or practice of Homoeopathy, our 
faith on this subject having as yet proved very re- 
fractory, spite of the many efforts made to bring it 
into subjection. ‘The author of this treatise, howev- 
er, is evidently an intelligent and well-educated man, 
and likely to achieve much in whatever way he de- 
votes himself to the practice of physic. 
observations are well worthy the perusal even of 
those who may differ from him in general, and the 
book altogether is one calculated to attract atten- 
tion. Hero is a passage which we would recommend 
to all physicians, and more particularly to those who 
are in the habit of over-dosing their patients with 
nauseating and i beat drugs, —if they must ad- 
minister medicine by the wholesale, let them at least 
make freer use of such pleasant tonics as Dr. Marcy 
recommends: 

4A choerful face, a lively and agreeable manner, 
and words of hope and encouragement, usually exer- 
cise an influence of the most favorable character, and 
conduce very materially in bringing about a curative 
reaction of the organism. It should never be forgot- 
ten, that courage, hope, confidence, and a cheerful 
state of mind, are powerful tonics, and often enable 
the healthy system to resist the influence of con- 
tagions, epidemic, and other noxious impressions, 
aed the sick organism to combat succeasfully the 
destructive effects of disease ; while fear, apprehen- 
sion, grief, despair of recovery, sadness and depres- 
sion of spirits, by impairing the resisting powers of 
the economy, become both predisposing and exciting 
causes of disease. Show me a physician who has 
attained a high reputation in the treatment of diffi- 
cult and dangerous cases of disease, and I will have 
confidence that he is one who carries a ehcerful face; 
who delights in dwelling upon the bright and pleas- 
ant things of life, rather than upon those which are 
loomy and dismal ; and who does not fail to infuse 

Into his patients, and all around him, confidence, 
hope and comfort. The expression and bearing of 
such a man always act as a beacon of hope, to arouse 
the sinking energies of the patient, and to encourage 
him to strive against the depressing influence of his 
malady. In these, and other analogous instances, it 
is the intelligence alone which is operated on, and 
which diffuses its influence, not over any vital prop- 
erties of the organism, but upon the respiratory, 
circulatory, digestive, and nervous systems.“ 


MISCELLANY. 


New WatTeEr-Cure ESTABLISHMENTS.—Since our 
last, we are happy to announce the following : 

CASTILE WatTer-Cure.—Dr. JABEZ GREEN has 
erected a fine establishment at Castile, Wyoming 
county, New York, which is said to possess superior 
advantages. 

«Itis in the vicinity of GENESEE FaLLs, and in 
other respects certainly not deficient in interest- 
ing scenery. With an elevation of 600 feet above 
the level of Lake ERIE, the salubrity of the climate 
will not be questioned.” 

The Infirmary is passed by a daily line of stages 
connecting the ERIE RAILROAD at Attica, and the 
GENESEE CANAL at CUYLERVILLE. 

« Tue House is large, the rooms high and airy, 
sufficiently spacious, and fully furnished.“ 

With such advantages, it will become a place of 
general resort for all Hydropaths in its vicinity. 
Some forty copies of the WaTer-CURE JOURNAL 

; : 


Many of his | 


are taken at this place, most of which have been ob- 
tained by tho enterprising merchant, Mr. G. H. Hie- 
ains. Weare informed that a Water-cure physi- 
cian may find a good field for practice at this place. 
See advertisement, for particulars. 

Verona Water-Cure.—This establishment is 
situated at Verona Springs, Oncida county, New 
York, and has been in successful operation for about 
three years. Mr. Tuomas A. Dickey, of Buffalo, 
writing to one of our exchanges, referring to this 
place, says: 

“I am very anxious that all those individuals 
who have been drugging themselves year after year, 
should stop at once,—throw their drugs to the dogs, 
and go to some scientific Water-cure institution. 
There (if the physician does not consider them too 
far advanced in disease,) they may pursue a course 
of treatment which is sure to benefit them, and give, 
to a great majority of them, health and strength. 
Previous to leaving my home for this place, my case 
was examined by four or five Old School physicians in 
council, whose verdict was Consumption, and so far 
advanced that medicine would do no good. Conse- 
quently, having heard of the success of Dr. CURTIS 
in the Water-cure practice in all pulmonary com- 
plaints and all other diseases, I started for his Wa- 
ter-cure, with but little strength, the sentence of the 
Allopathists upon me, with the spirits of a doomed 
man ; and, thank Providonce, I safely arrived at this 
haven of health, where the poor invalid receives all 
the attention which his case demands. 

And now, after receiving treatment for a few 
weeks from the different temperatures of water, well 
applied by Mr. Robbins, (the bath attendant,) my 
ficeh and strength have returned, so that visitors 
who look upon me cannot believe that I am sick. 

Do you wonder then, gentlemen, why my spirits 
are now so buoyant? That I feelso happy? That 
I am so anxious to point the sick one to the place 
where he may find health ? when I have received so 
much good, so much happiness. It is true I may die 
with the consumption at some future time; but I 
have scen the pure, sparkling water (when rightly 
applied,) perform such wonderful changes for good,— 
not only in my own case, but in that of othcrs,—that 
while I do live, I must advocate its practice.” 

With such testimony, from a disinterested party, 
there can be no doubt of the judicious treatment ad- 
ministered at this place. 


— ¢ 

Hupson RIVER WATER-CCRR.— F. D. Petrsox, 
M. D., has erected a Water-Cure House, in Tarry- 
town, Westchester county, New York, about twenty 
miles from the city, near the Railroad, on the bank 
of the Hudson. 

Dr. Pierson has had a large expericnce in the 
practice of Water-cure, in New York city, and was, 
in 1846 and 7 co-Eprron of the Water-Cure 
JourNaL, also Founder and Manager of the Water- 
Cure Establishment now occupied by Dr. Shew, cor- 
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ner of Twelfth street and University Place. In his 
new, commodious, and healthful location, he can 
hardly fail to secure a liberal patronage. Success 
to the Hudson River, and all other Water-Cure es- 


tablishments. 


Tae Greex Mountain WarxRn-Cunx is the name 
of a new establishment just opened at North Adams, 
Massachusetts, by Dr. W. FELCH. 

This Water-cure House is located at the Thayer 
Springs, on the North Hoosic River, one mile from 
the Railroad Depot, and is accessible at all seasons. 
When we have learned more of this establishment, 
we shall refer to it again. For terms, see advertise- 
ment. | 

Through the influence of Miss ELLioTT, of North 
Adams, we now send nearly thirty copies of the W. 
C. Journal to this place. She will accept our thanks. 


TRR MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA, WateR-CurE.— 
DR. T. C. Covre has a large and very superior W. 
C. establishment, capable of accommodating up- 
wards of two hundred persons, and we are rejoiced 
to learn that it is patronized by the most intelligent 
people of the South. 


Puysiotoey ın Common ScmooLs.—The house 
have passed a bill requiring Physiology to be taught 
in the public schools of this Commonwealth. We 
hope it will pass the Senate and become a law. It is 
quite as important, to say the least, for children to 
learn the laws of health as to learn the rules of 
Arithmetic ; quite as economical to know how to 
avoid a doctor’s bill, as to know how to avoid mis- 
takes in reckoning. This knowledge is important 
for them not merely as children :—it is more impor- 
tant for them against the time when they shall come 
to be themselves fathers and mothers. Let the 
truths of Physiology be made as familiar to them as 
the alphabet or the syntax is, and they will then be 
prepared to superintend the physical education of the 
younglings that may in after life be committed to 
them. The study is an attractive one, and would, 
we believe, be cordially welcomed in every distriot. 
Massachusetts Patriot. 


When the Secutar Press takes this matter in hand, 
legislators will Act,“ and measures be adopted. In 
many of the States, however, The People” have in- 
troduced Physiology into common schools without leg- 
islative authority, and the time is not far distant when 
Physiology will be recognized as a study of the first 
importance. This subject will be made a very promi- 
nent feature in THe STUDENT, a monthly school 
reader and family miscellany, recently commenced 
by Fowlers & Wells, the prospectus of which may 
be found in our advertising pages. It is the duty of 
every parent to teach their sons and daughters the 
Laws of Life and Health, and it should be taught 
in EVERY SCHOOL. 


S. D. Newsro.—‘‘If our physicians, instead of 
confining themselves to the cure of diseases, would 
lecture and inform the people how to preserve their 
health, though they might make less money, they 
Would save suffering humanity a vast amount of 
misery and premature death.“ 


Under the above title, a series of articles has 
been commenced in the PRIMITIVE EXPOUNDER, a 
Religious newspaper, published in Lansing, Michi- 
gan. This we are glad to see, and look forward to 
the time when all newspapers will devote a portion 
of their space to the promulgation of Physiology 
and the Science of Health,” which, when gener- 
ally understood, will obviate the necessity of drug 
doctors. 


LecTuRES ON PRxsroLOGY.— Dr. Wisner still 
continues his lectures in the West, teaching the peo- 
ple how to preserve health and improve body and 
mind. We understand that he contemplates a tour 
through the State of Mlinois during the present sea- 
son. We bespeak for him a warm reception by our 
friends. Dr. Wisner is well supplied with suitable 
apparatus, consisting of manakins, drawings, paint- 
ings, and other specimens, with which to illustrate 
his lectures. Go and hear him. 


A « PERILOUS STATE ;” 
OR, A PATIENT IN A QUANDARY. 
Now what am I to do? 
Here I have got the fever ! 
Good luck must bear me through, 
Or I recover never ! 
If I to Doctor Slop 
Go for relief, he bleeds me: 
And empties all his shop, 
And with his physic ſeede me. 
And on my cerpas sticks 
Blisters enough to skin me ; 
And off I pack for Styx, 
With half his stock within me. 
And then to. Dootor Gas, 
Should I apply for, euthing,. 
He pours me down a glass 
Of sublimate of nothing ! 
Which is the safest plan 7 
To stick to, pills and potions-~ 
Or trust life’s little span 
To homaopathic notions ? 
If next to navght’s a cure, 
Wich infinite solution, 
Nothing, unmixed and pure, 
Will do’t witboat dilution. 
Meanwhile, I freeze or burn: 
Blood through each vein carouses, 
And where for help to tarn ? 
A plague oa both your houses. 


An ALLOPATHIC PATIENT.—A sad picture, truly, 
and the only means by which this patient ean be re- 
lieved of his pain, without the loss of life, will be 
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ADVANCEMENT oT HypropaTHy.—A_ greater 
change never came over the spirit of the medical 
dream than that of bydropathy. When the first 
news of the practice at Grafenberg fell upon the 
ears of the civilized world, it seemed us if the Ulti- 
ma Thule of German humbug had been reached. It 
seemed the idlest of all concervable methods as a 
system of cure for the thousand diseases which flesh 
is heir to. The victory of cold water and cleanli- 
ness had been so well known for ages among all civil- 
ized people, and especially by all good physicians, 
that it seemed lunacy to suppose that their bene- 
fits could be greatly extended. But have they not 
been 1 Meet any respectable physician, and ask him 
whether he gives as much medicine az formerly. No, 
he will tell you, he treats a great part of his acute 
cases with cold water, or at any rate, with nothing 
else. He gives very little medicine. The apotheca- 
rics sell very little, except of the mildest sorts. Hy- 
dropathy, unlike any of the other new opathies, is 
creeping into the regular practice silently, surely, 
and rapidly.— ELIzuxn WRIOHT. 

How I BRCAME A Convert.—Mr. Georce B. 
(GRIFFIN, of the Oswego Water-Cure, says, While 
in Wisconsin, my wife and little daughter were 
taken sick with the chill fever. They tried quinine 
and calomel for three months, and in that time were 
cured five or six times, as the doctors said, but would 
not stay cured. By chance J happened to see ono of 
the Water-Cure Journals—borrowed it, applied the 
proper remedy, and in ono week the chill fever left, 
and we have seen nothing of it since. You need not 
wonder that we like the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
Please send us a few extra numbers, to give away as 
samples. 

Thus the good work goes on, wherever the Journal 
circulates. It converts all sensible people to the truth 
and utility M the Water-Cure. 

Water-Crvrs.—Probabdly so rapid a revolution in 
public opinion, on a matter of equal importance, was 
never before known as is taking place in regard to 
the uso of water ay a remedial agent, and as a pre- 
vention of disease. The press and the public are 
everywhere lauding its hitherto unappreciated vir- 
tues. No agency has been more effective in produ- 
cing this revolution than the publication of the 
Water-Cure Journal, of New-York. This Journal 
is filled, from month to month, with descriptions of 
water-cure processes and results, scientific informa- 
tion in regard to the laws of life and health, and 
common-sense observations on regimen, medicine. 
Ko., which render it a most valuable work te all 
‘who desire to escape the endurance of “the ten 

‘thousand ills which flesh is heir to.“ - Boston Path 
Pinder. 

Poriticar MAxIA.— “ J have been recently con- 
sulted regarding the case of a rich old gentle man 


about seventy years of age, of sanguineous tempera- 
ment and strong frame, who made a large fortune 
by his own exertions, and for the last six or seven 
years bas retired from business. With no definite 
object or resource, he has spent his leisure days in 
pondering over the horrors of a speedy Chartist rule in 
England, and this predominant idea is so strangely 
mixed up with so strong a feeling of the extreme ne- 
cessity for economy, that although he would on no 
account dispense with a good dinner and the most ex- 
pensive wines, there is the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading him to pay for the most necessary articles of 
life. The smallest demand for money is instantly 
suggestive of the workhouse, which, unfortunately 
for the poor old gentleman’s happiness, is actually 
visible from his library window. ... . 

„He has now been under treatment for about 
two months, and | hear that his temper is much 
improved, that the moroseness and gloominess have 
altogether disappeared, and although the principal 
delusions are not altogether removed, that he re- 
gards the impending miseries of his country as a due 
and proper retribution, ordained by a wise Provi- 
dence, for the passing the Reform Bill. I entertain 
strong hopes of his further improvement.“ 

We copy the above from the London Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, a work of great ability and 
profoundness. The proper treatment in this case, 
would be a very low dict, the sitz bath, active exercise 
in the open air, and frequent ablations in tepid, or 
cold water. 

More Testimony.—I have seen enough of the 
effects of water, as a remedy, to lead me to believe 
tbat when its virtues are generally known, people 
will not be so willing as they have been to resort to 
poisonous drugs, for the cure of their various ills.— 
Portland Pleasure Boat. 

Mrs. Partineton having heard her son say that 
there were a great many anecdotes in the new alma- 
nac, begged him to cut them all out, as she had 
heard that when anybody was poisoned, nothing 
was necessary but to give him an anecdote, and it 
would cure him. 


A Woman’s Convention will be held in Boston, 
Mass., early in October next. Delegates from most 
of the States are expected to attend. We hope to 
be able to give particulars in our September num- 
ber. T 


NOTICES. 


Mx. Joun Tnoxrsox, of South Barre, Vt., will please ao- 
cept our highest thanks for the sweetest pwesent we ever 
tasted, being no less than a tub of the finest quality of the 
most delicious mountain maple sugar—which, to our taste, is 
infinitely superior to all other kinds of sweetening. We in- 
tend, when we become a farmer, to have a grove of sugar 

maples, from which we may extract as mach pure saccharine 
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as ourself, wife, babies, and visitors, may have occasion to 
use, that we do. Mr. Thompson has long been a patron of 
onre, and has, from year to year, obtained clubs of sub- | 
soribers for our Journal. 


Tuts JOURNAL comes, as usnal, laden from the storehouse 
of knowledge, with ‘things new and old.“ It contains in- 
teresting articles on Physiology and Anatomy, Diet, Water- 
treatment in various diseases, Physical edocation, reviews, 
notices, &c. Those who feel an interest in the physical well - 
being of the homan race will do well to subscribe for this 
periodical, as they will find much in its pages that is novel, 
carious, fnd practically useful. Success to its mission.— 
Practical Christian. 

In Hamortoy, Pa., our publications may be had of Mr. 
Cartes Way, who will keep a fall supply on hand. 

In ELAIAA, N. V., our publications may be had at the 
store of F. Hatt, at New York prices. 

Is Cananpatava, of Mr. Goopww. 

In Rocureter, of D. M. Dewey. 

Is Burraro, of HAwRSs, and of DERBY. 

PusBtic anv Parvats Lisprarizs.—The publishers of the 
Warer-Cure JOURNAL are prepared to furnish, at whole- 
sale prices, books for private and public libraries. Friede in 
all parts of the country may now make up their orders for 
such works as they may desire. Al! books published in 
America will be furnished at a discount, or imported from 
Europe, at wholesale prices. 

Waree-Cure Jounxat anp HxRAILD or Reronma.— 
This is another of those modern discoveries which is destined 
to work a radical change in society, and rescue man in a 
great measure from the slough of disease into which unre- 
strained indulgence has plunged the human family. We wish 
that every individual might learn and practice the traths it 
incaloates.— Sheboygan Mercury. 

Books By MAII.— All books advertised in the WaTeR- 
Cure Jocrnat may be sent by mail at the present low rates 
of postage. FRiznpa residing at a distance may avail them- 
selves of this privilege, and receive by return of the FIRST 
MalL any work published at the office of the WATER- CURE 
JOURNAL. 


Tuose enterprising publishers, Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, 
129 and 131 Nassan-street, New York, must keep their 
presses in operation night aud day in order to furnish the 
public with such an enormous amount of valuable reading.— 
The Jerseyman. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UnDER this head, Dr. Tracy has kindly consented to an- 
swer briefly such professional! questions as our snbscribers may 
wish to ask from time to time ; presuming, of course, that 
they will be of general interest to all sabecribers. With the 
exception of two or three, Dr. Trall has, for the last year, an- 
swered such questions as have appeared in this Journal. 

Green Corn.—The objection to this article of food arises 
not from its own intrinsic nature, but from a wrong phys- 
iological condition of the digestive organs. Persons accus- 
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tomed to a plain vegetable diet, can use it not only with 
impunity, but with pleasure and comfort: while to some, 
who have materially impaired the stomach by concentrated 
and stimolating food, it might prodoce distress or colic. 
Though in itself positively a good article of diet, it may 
sometimes be relatively bad. 


Srtwat DisEAsE.— E. B. Cornwall.—The patient should 
pay the strictest regard to diet, which should be bland and 
unobetructing, as wheat meal cakes, cracked wheat, unfer- 
mented brown bread, the best of fruits, &c. The water ap- 
pliances should be mild, and the temperature of the water 
such as to produce no great shock—mostly tepid. Very likely 
there is some error in her dietetic or voluntary habits which 
prevents her from improving. Look to it carefally. 

WATER-CURE anD Buve PIII. We advise B. C. M., of 
New Harmony, Ind., to quit either his hydropathy or his 
“blue pills and tonic bitters.” All such combinations of 
treatment are quackish in principle, and are apt to be disas- 
trons in result. Take the whole Water-Cure system or the 
whole drug system, and stick to it. 


H. F.—Your letter to Dr. K. has been sent us for pubiica- 
tion ; it will appear soon. 


* 


P. H. H., M. D.— Vour inquiry, &c., No. 2, came too late 
for the present No. It will appear in our next. 


VARIETIES. 


ANUSEMENTS.—Than rational amusements, nothing con- 
tributes more to the gratification and physical well-being of 
society. In fact, we would have every school district sop- 
plied with all the curiosities which Nature has so abundantly 
supplied, where children, as well as adults, could spend at 
least one day in every week. All of our great cities are sup- 
plied with museums, and why should not each village also 
be thus provided? In administering to the demands of our 
people in this respect, see what splendid fortunes are yearly 
acquired. The American Museum, in New York, for exam- 
ple, is daily thronged by thousands of people from all parts of 
the world, simply because they are fond of amusement, and 
cannot be gratified at home. The tendency of such places of 
amusement is good, they draw thousands of young people 
from gambling shops, and from those theatres where the most 
disgusting scenes are enacted. In our visit to this Mareum, 
we have met statesmen. congressmen, and clergymen, with 
their families, together with large numbers of the most intel - 
ligent and respectable of our citizens, all of whom enjoy the 
repast most heartily. 

When our friends from the country visit the eity, they are 
not satisfied until they have spent an hour in the Museam, 
notwithetanding the vast extent of our Empire City, covered 


' with the most magnificent buildings, and hemmed in with 


dense forests of shipping. As a medicine for the gloomy, the 
nervous, or dyspeptic, we can prescribe nothing better than a 
dose of amusement, prepared by Doctor P. T. BARNUM, 
and administered by hia gentlemanly associate, Mr. Green- 
wood. 


Morats or Cixcixxari.— The seventh annual report of 
Horace Bushnell, city missionary, recently published, contains 
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the following gloomy extract. Where are Hawxins, Govon. 
and Farner MatTsew ?— 


% The city is supplied with one thousand grog-shope ; each 
of these on an average has three attendante—each also must 
have at least uine customers; add to these the owners and 
others immediately interested in their prosperity, and you have 
an army of fifteen thousand, whose interest it is to prey upon 
the best interests of the community. They deal in death— 
both physical and moral—they have no ear for pity—they 
build their houses with blood. These all forth armed 
against all good. le it a matter of wonder that poverty and 
orime increase, while the time and talents and capital of fif- 
teen thousand men are employed to produce them? Should 
this cause be inadequate to produce these evils, we may al- 
lude to another. 

„If there be in this city four thousand women lost to vir- 
tue and to God, with a corresponding number of men more 
guilty than they, their companions in sin; if houses of in- 
famy are More numerous than grog-shops, and the youth are 
constantly lured to them; if there be no solemn remon- 
strance e 985 them from the bench, the pulpit, and the press, 
is it wondrous that vice and misery increase? We have at 
least thirty thousand persons, whose business it is to increase 

auperiem, drunkenness, licentiousnets, crime and death. 
They are active workmen, well prepared, and yield abundant 
influences. 


Cist's Advertiser pronounces this an exaggerated statement, 
yet we believe a little Hydropathy wouldn't do them any 
harm. 


% TogAcco Jurce.— We just now think what an ocean 
of tobacco juice is equi away by a sensible people! 
Rivers and oveans, what a flood! Who can compute it, or 
the amount of the most nauseous weed in the vegetable king- 
dom, chewed up and spit out? Wonder the earth don't be- 
come stained with filth and burdened with old quids. Speak- 
ing of quids, reminds us of one we found in our office the 
other morning, io size such as was never read of. It lay 
lengthways in the hall. A shilling paper of fine cut was 
there entombed, we'll wager. The Street Commissioner has 
been called in with an inquest of shovels. Tobacco quids 
put usin mind of an incident which last winter huppened at 
a prayer meeting in this city. An old enemy of the weed, 
who had destroyed it by wholesale, was called upon to pray. 
With much care he rolled away a monster roll from his mouth 
to the bench, there to lie till the prayer had been made A 
waggish brother, not having the fear of wry faces before his 
eyes, bat plenty of powdered cayenne pepper in his pocket, 
slyly peppered o'er the innocent quid, most plenteonsly. Pray- 
er was made, and the old soldier again placed on duty. Sphit ! 
sphit! spit! ei-p-whew! srnowrn! and the highly- 
seasoned morsel fell apon the floor, while the tears rolled down 
the devoted man's cheeks.’’— Cayuga Chief. 

Hit 'em agin,’ you old warrior; sink it into them, olear 
to the handle. We would have every such old sinner fall 
under the axe of the Cayuga Chief. 


Evits or Toupity anp HesitaTion.—A great deal of 
talent is lost tothe world for the want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves a number of obscure men who 
have only remained obscure because their timidity has pre- 
vented them from making a first effort; and who, if they 
could only have been induced to begin, woold, in all pro- 
bability, have gone great lengths In the career of fame. 
The fact is, that in order to do anything in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand shivering on the bank, and think- 
ing of the cold and the danger, bat jam) in and scramble 
throogh as well as we can. It will not do to be perpetually 
calculating risks, and adjusting nice chances. It did all very 
well before the Flood, when a man could consult his friends 
upon an intended publication for a hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for six or seven centuries 
afterward; bet at present a man waits, and doubts, and 
heeitates, and covanlts his brother, and his uncle, and his first 
cousins, and his particolar friends, till one fine day he finds 
that he is sixty-five yen of age; that he has lost so much 


time fu consulting first cousins and particular friends that he 
has no more time left to follow their advice. 


„ ſar Te have m 5 5 1 
hon y, as applied to the reporting of public urses, 
be degael “ the substitution of sounds guessed at 
for gente ascertained. We have often been amused in 
noticing exemplifications of this in pretended reports of the 
discourses of the Right Rev. a as delivered in this city. 
The discourse of last Sunday, to which we are so glad to give 
up our editorial columns, was reported fur us by a professor of 

onography ; butit has the necessary advantage of having 
heed almost completely re-written in our efforts to make it 
correspond with the remarks actually made by the Bishop.— 
New York Freeman's . Journal. 3 


InprEp! then your Professor (?) was a STUPID BLOCK- 
Heap, and had better at once change his occupation, or 
“ take a few more lessons.“ Bot we think che stupidity.“ or 
want of integrity, belongs to the Freeman’s Journal, for we 
doubt the statement, “ almost completely re- written. It is 
not probable. We should not have noticed this gratnitous, 
and unkiad statement, were it not calculated to leave a false 
impression on the mind of the reader, in regard to our New 
and BEAUTIFUL PRONOORAPHY. 

The Freeman's Journal is no friend to UNIVERSAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

A Rare Scnotar.—The Boston Transcript has the fol- 
lowigg :—One day last summer, the teacher of a certain dis- 
trict schoo! in New England, after putting the usual questions 
—‘* Who is President?“ ‘‘ What State do you live in?” 
c., to a juvenile class, asked a lite boy what his father’s 
name was, 

Isaac,“ he answered promptly. 

„Spell Isaac,“ said the teacher. 

“E y-el, z-i-c-h, saac, Isaac.“ 

The old scholars laughed outright at this new way of spell- 
ing a common name; even the teacher smiled—bat com- 
manding silence, che set the lad right, and proceeded with 
her questions. 

What is your mother’s name!“ 

“ Rachel.” 

„Spell Rachel.” 

„% W-r-e-t-c-h Rach, h-e-ll, Rachel.“ 

The smart boy was immediately given a Reward of 
Merit,” and dismicsed ! 


‘Ratner Youxo.—A marriage of a pair of infants took 
place in this village last Sunday. They were from Norwich, 
aged respectively 16 and 19,’’— Public Medium. 


And “rather green. Buch juvenile marriages prodace a 
world of evil. ‘Think of it, mere children becoming parents, 
while their bodies are only partially developed. The result, in 
such cases, must usually be PREMATURE DEATH to both 
parents and children, if they are so wafortunate as to bring 
them into existence. 

The proper ages in this country, for the well-being of all 
concerned, seems to vs to be, from EIGHTEEN to TWENTY 
for the woman, and from TWENTY-TWO to TWENTY-FIVE 
for the man: younger than this will not be as well for the par- 
ties as older. An early development is a certain indication of 
early decay. Winter apples last longer than those which 
ripen early in the season. 


Waite Pratn.—It makes no matter how coane and 
clamsy the penmanship may be, if it is only plain and ezeily 
pias basta No pees should direct a letter whore hand- 
writing is not legible. Many sad mistakes have been made in 
directing letters to puzzle postmasters. No less than eleven 
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thousand pounds are put into the British Dead Letter Office 
annnally, becanse the backiags of the letters cannot be de- 
ci All that is required is a little attention and a little 
care. Editors do not like to read the correspondence of a 
careless writer, and printers have two kinds of devils—the at- 
tendant, known as the “printer's” imp, and manascript 
that would be disowned as the prodaction of Beelzebub.— 
Scientific American. 

We regard ourselves exceedingly fortunate in respect to in- 
telligent and careful correspondents. Most of our Hydro- 
pathic physicians and patrons are welleducated, and we expe- 
rience but little annoyance from unintelligible letters, or com- 
munications designed for publication. 


‘t OBSERVING THE SABBATH. — At a meeting of the 
Sabbatarians at Glasgow, three or four years ago, a min- 
ister of the gospel declared, before a large and approving 
audience, that were his wife dying in Edinburgh on the 
Sabbath day, and she requested to tee him before she ex- 
pired, he would not travel on that holy day to gratify her 
wishes!’'"—New York Evening Post. 


Without doubting this man’s integrity, we are justified in 
the assertion that he is without either affection or the social 
feelings common to max. Hence he would disregard one of 
God's laws for the sake of appearing very pious. Wonder if 
this man would follew the example of Christ, in his observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, who would both heal the sick, and 
perform various other deeds of mercy, on that day. 


How comes it that the population of Philadelphia is larger 
wan that of New York? — Editor Louisville Journal of 
merce. 


We have no special authority to speak for the ladies, but 
we suppose it comes legitimately and naturally.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Our friends of the Quaker City muet have the power of 
fulfilling the command contained in the 28th verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis, in a very extraordinary degree. We al- 
ways thought that our New York Irish were some pamp- 
kins,’ but we knock noder to the claims of the citizens of 
brotherly love. 


Tue Ever-Bearixne RasPserry.—This was first dis- 
covered near Lake Erie, in Ohio. It is a good fruit, of a 
dark color, approaching the black. Its frait ripens the Jast of 
June, and it continues bearing and putting ont new blossoms 
till killed by the frost. There isanother kind, the origin of 
which cannot be traced beyond the late Dr. Hosack’s garden 
of this city. Thomas Addis Emmet, Feq., of New York, 
rears them in great abundance, and very kindly gives away 
the cuttings of hie vines in March to those who wish to pro- 
pagate this fruit. 

8 — 

ALMOST all our Presidents have been tall men, as if we 
had selected them for their height, as the children of Israel 
did Saal, their first king. 

General Washington was fully 6 feet. John Adams 5 feet 
10 inches. Thomas Jefferson. 6 feet 2 in. James Madison, 
5 ft. 9 in. James Monroe, full 6 ft. Joba Quincy Adams, 
Sft. 10 in. Andrew Jackson, 6 ft. 1 iw. Martin Van 
Buren, 5 ft. 8 in. William H. Harrison, 5 ft. 10 in. John 
Tyler, 6 ft. James K. Polk, 5 ft. 10 in. Zachary Taylor, 5 
ft 9 in. Millard Fillmore, 6 ft. 


Papa, Estimates or Frere Schools. — The Freeman's 
Journal. the organ of Bishop Hughes, noticing the fact that 
the 5 of Mississippi bad appropriated $200,000 for 
free schools, calle it a tax for the propagation of infi- 
delity !""—Christian Messenger. 
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The more of such infidelity the better, Bishop Hughes to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. Give all the children an 
education, and they will be placed at once beyond the in- 
fluence of either Bishop Hughes or any other Ponish High 
Priest. 


Dr. S. N. PARNELA, our pleasant philanthropic Phila- 
delphiao correspondent, will, in the future, entertain oar 


' readers with original and select communications, on the 


various pathies, isms, and ologics of the day. As Dr. P. 
is an old joker, we shall look for something superlatively en- 
tertaining. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY ; or, Man's Experience and 
Destiny. In Three Lectures. By Henry James. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. 

In the first lecture, we have a scientific statement of the 
Christian Doctrine of the Lord, or Divine Man.’’ 

In the second lecture, Socialism and Civilization in Re- 
lation to the Development of the Individual Life.’’ 

In the third lecture, Morality and the Perfect Life.’’ 

In his preface, the author says, ‘‘The first of these lectures 
was pat in ite present form for publication in the Massa- 
CHUSETTS QUARTERLY Review, whence it ie now re- 
published, with a few verbal emendations. The second 
lecture was read Nov. 1, 1849, before the Town and County 
Club, Boston, and is here slightly enlarged. The third lecture 
was read and subsequently repeated, at the request of several 
gentlemen in New York, during the month of December, 
1849. It has been greatly enlarged for publication. The 
topics are perhaps somewhat difficalt from their novelty, and 
if, therefore, the writer should appear to have treated them 
inadequately, he doubts not that the generous reader will al- 
low this circumstance its due force in mitigation of judgment. 

This work has prodaced a great commotion wherever it has 
been read. While many regard it the most profound and 
trathfal production of the present century, others denounce 
it as not orthodox, and regard its author a very dangerous 
man. 

Our own opinion is simply this, that all sensiblo men and 
women may read the book with profit; but those who are 
without self-reliance, or who are dependent on the opinions 
of others, or incapable of coming to a correct conclasion, had 
better confine themselves to the narrow circles of thought al- 
ready established, and not venture into boundless space, lest 
they get frightened. Bop meN only dare to investigate 
new moral or religious subjects. 


MESMER AND Swepensore; or, the Relation of the 
Developments of Mesmerism to the Doctrines and Disclo- 
sures of Swedenborg. By Georar Bus: second edition. 
New York : Fowler & Wells, price 75 cents. 

It certainly is agreeable to reason, that there are some 
light effluctions from spirit to spirit, when men are in presence 
one with another, as well as from body to body. —Bacox. 

In this able work, by the distinguished Profesor Bush, of 
New York, we have all that can be said on this interesting 
sabject, which, within the past few years, has engaged the at- 
tention of the leading minds of the world, and the cry still is, 
„ MORE LIGHT, MORE Liohr:“ hence the publication of 
this ‘‘ MESMER axp SWEDENBORG.” 
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Rwedenborg’s own State Psychologically Viewed.—The 
more obvious Mental Phenomena of Mesmerism.—Transfer 
of Thonght.—Spheres.—Memory.— Magnetic Vision.—Clair- 
voyance.— Magnetic Hearing.—Truthfulness.— Revelations of 
A. J. Davis.—The Seeress of Pre voorst. Dutiuction of Soul, 
Body, and Spirit.—The Sun Circle and the Life Circle.— 
Separate Functions of the Soul and Spirit.—The Language 
of Spirits.—On Spirit Seeing.—Growth of Infants in the 
other Life.—State of the Heathen in the other Life.—The 


Forma of Spirits.— Spirits seen by a Spintaal Eye.—Swedieh . 


Document on Animal Magnetism. 

Beside all this, the work contains statements and facts in 
Mesmerism, authenticated by the highest evidence within 
the reach of mortal man, and which no philosophy can dis- 
prove; of course, we would recommend the book as one 
above all others best calculated to shed new light on mental 
or spiritual life. © 


Common School ARITHMETIC, adapted to the use of 
Common Schools in the United States of America: River- 
bead, New York; published by G. O. Watts, 1850. 


Of the merits of this book we cannot speak, except of its 
superior mechanical execution, which is unsurpassed by any 
which we have seen. 

The work was arranged by a committee of practical 
teachers, and approved by the Common School Association 
of the county of Suffolk, in this State. 


The Committee say,— 


“ It now remains to show wherein this work claims supe- 
riority over other works which are now cxtant, and which are 
of modern origin. And first: It claims superiority by being 
the work, not of one individual who has had no experience 
in teaching, and who could only write from theory. bot by 
several persons who have had experience for several years in 
teaching, and who have practiced the same, or a similar sys- 
tem, with complete success, Then we say it is not a mere 
theoretical work, but a work composed of a system that has 
been tried for many yenrs by competent teachers, and found 
to be THE thing wanted.“ 


THOUVORTs ON THE ÎMPOLICY AND INJUSTICE oF CaPiTal 
PCNISHMENT ; on the Rationale or Philosophy of Crime; 
and on the Best System of Penitentiary Discipline and 
Moral Reform. By CuarLes Cal Dp WII, M.D. Lonis- 
ville, Ky. 

On what great question is there so deep an interest felt, as 
that of the Drarn Penatty?’? We know of none. It 
isthe prevailing opinion of oor Orthodox divines, that man 
should be punished with death for murder, while the majori- 
t» of the masses (we think) are opposed to such punishment, 
and would substitute that of perpetual imprisonment for 
hanging. 

The fact that capital punishment has already heen abolished 
in several of our States, and that legislators of other States 
are yearly deluged with petitiona, asking for its abolishment, 
is evidence that “ our people are not satisfied with the pre- 
zent state of things. Doctor Caldwell has given us the re- 
sult of his extensive investigations, and offers the most 
valuable suggestions which we have ever read in regard to 
the causes of crime, and the treatment of criminals. 

Tux MILLENNIAL HarsinceR, conducted by ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL, proprietor; co-editors, W. K. Pendleton, R. 
Richardson, and A. W. Campbell. Bethany, Va. Terms. 
$2 00 a year in advance. 

This is the organ of that class of worshipers known as 
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Bible Christians, sometimes called Campbellites. It is now in 

its seventh vol., and third series. The work is conducted 

with great ability. However much the world may differ in 
opinion from this class of citizens, all who are acquainted 
with them will admit, that they are composed of the most 
liberal, generous, and intelligent people of our own, and 
other countries. They engage heartily in the various reforms 
of the day, and send out missionaries and teachers, wherever 
they find an opportunity. At the commencement, they 
were much persecuted, bnt of late, we have heard bat little 
of this, and we believe they are now in a prosperous condition. 
Those who desire information on this subject will find it ia 
the Millennial Harbinger. 


Tux New Enoutanp Farmer, edited by 8. W. Core. 
Published by J. Nourse, Boston, Mas. Terms, $1 a year 
in advance. Issoed semi monthly. 

To say that this is one of the very best agricultural journals 
published in the United States, would be strictly true, and 
that its universal diffusion tbronghout our country would 
vastly advance the interests of our WHOLE PEOPLE. 

But read what the Northampton Courier says :— 

„lt contains such a variety of original and well-digested 
articles as to do credit to the editor and his correspondents, 8. 
W. Cole, the editor, is well known to the farmers of Massa- 
chusetu as an agricultural writer of extensive knowledge and 
rare skill in hiv profession. I would recommend to every 
farmer, who would get what is woch a hundred dollars a 
year, for one dollar, to order the New England Farmer.“ 


Our [SRAELITISH ORIGIN. LECTURES ON Ancient Is- 
RaXL, and the Israelitish Origin of the Modern Nations of 
Europe. By J. Witson. First American, from the third 
London edition. Philadelphia: Daniels and Smith. 

Such is the title of a very good-looking [2mo. volume, of 
some 230 pages. We are puzzled exceedingly to interpret this 
author. He gives us views the most brilliant and instractive 
on one page, and the most absurd theological twattle on the 
next. How aman with the profoundness of Mr. Wileoa 
can entertain such old. used up notions. we cannot 
understand. Suck a mind surely ought to take a correct 
view of all subjects sabmitted for examination. We repest, 
the theory of this work is absurd and foolish. 


New Enotanp Orrraixd. Harrirt Farvey, editor asd 
publisher. Lowell, Mass. Terms, 81 a year, in advanose. 
We have received the Feb. No. of this monthly magazine, 

and, judging from the specimen before us, it is emioeatly 

worthy of extensive patronage. We should bo pleased to 
teceive this magazine regularly. 

Tux AMERICAN Warn- Cn AND HEALTH ALMANAC FOR 
1851, published by Fowlers & Wells, price 6 1-4 cents single 
copy, 50 cents a dozen, or 25 copies for a dollar. Now ready. 
Orders from subscribers, agents and booksellers solicited. 
For a more elaborate notice of this Almanac, see Re- 

views in this number. 


Tur Prisoner's Farnp, Cuas. Srear, editor, Boston. 

Terms, $2 a year. 

This philanthropic and humane editor continues his good 
work with a perseverance worthy of all praise. We fear he 
will not be suitably rewarded pecuniarily for his efforts in this 
great and muoh- neglected fleld. 
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ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN HYDROPATHIO 
CONVENTION TO THB PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


On the 19th of June, 1850, a Convention of 
Water-Cure Physicians was held in the city of 
New York, when a National Medical Society was 
constituted, entitled the “ AMERICAN HYGIENIC 
AND HypropaTuic ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surerons.” The undersigned were then ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare and publish an 
address to the American people, expressing, 80 
far as they might be able, the views of the Con- 
vention. Accepting this trust, with a deep sense 
of its importance, and of their inability to do 
justice to the subjects of momentous interest it 
involves, they respectfully ask the attention of 
their fellow-citizens to the following considera- 
tions. 

Health is the first condition of human happi- 
ness. Its importance, to an individual, or a na- 
tion, cannot be exaggerated. It is vigor, strength, 
development, beauty, serenity, and fullness of 
life. It is the perfection of our earthly existence; 
the fountain of all joys; the spring of all bles- 
sings. It is the condition natural to man, as to 
all organized beings; and just so far as he comes 
short of this condition, he failsin the end of his 
creation. Believing in the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, we cannot doubt that health is 
the natural condition of man, from the first mo- 
ment of his existence to its earthly close; and 
that all disease, and every variation from that 
state of purity, vigor, and harmony, is in conse- 
quence of some violation of natural law. 

All medical science and practice is based upon 
this belief. We act upon it continually and un- 
consciously in all the affairs of life. If in theory 
we ever entertain the notion that our diseases 
come without a cause; that sickness and death 
are mysterious providences, which have no con- 
nection with natural laws; that the thousands 
who die around us in the bloom of youth or the 
vigor of manhood are summoned hence by astern 
destiny; wedo not really believeit. Every day 
we practically deny such insane and blasphemous 
fatalism. We every day do things which we be- 
lieve will promote our health, and avoid what 
we believe to be the causes of disease. If taken 
sick, we do not lie down to die without an effort. 
The physician is sent for- we take his medicines, 
Whatever confused notions we may have of des- 
tiny, fate, or providence, the universal practical 
belief is in the laws of nature, and the relations of 
cause and effect. 

Hygiene and Medicine—the Art of Preserv- 
ing Health, and the Art of Healing, must be 
based upon these simple and self-evident prin- 
ciples—Health, or the highest and most per- 


fect condition of the human organization, is the 
result of entire harmony in the relations of man 
to nature; while disease is, in all cases, the re- 
sult of some discord. Health, vigor, and bap- 
piness are natural; disease, pain, and misery 
are artificial. The natural adio of every or- 


; ganized being—plant, animal or man- is that of 


health; the unnatural and exceptional condition 
is that of disease; and wherever this exists there 
must have heen some wrong, some outrage, some 
violation of the simple laws of nature. We need 
not press this point upon the apprehensions of a 
thinking people. 

We have here a sad duty. So many and so 
great are the perversions and depravities of hu- 
man society—so rare is this natural condition of 
health, that we feel obliged to describe it, in or- 
der that the almost universal prevalence of dis- 
ease may be seen by contrast. The life of man 
should begin with a painless birth, and a perfect 
organization, marred by no hereditary disease. 
A healthy infancy is one of smiles, love and joy. 
The whole period of youth is naturally one of the 
greatest happiness, consisting of continual devel- 
opments of strength, beauty, and capability ; of 
novelty, and physical and mental exercise and 
enjoyment. Then comes the full vigor, firmness, 
and strength of manhood, with all its powers of 
action and its capacity for happiness. Then 
comes the calm serenity of ripened age; and at 
last, when nature has fulfilled her work, and 
man has passed through all the phases of his 
varied and glorious existence, he goes down to 
the grave without disease, without pain; a long 
and happy life closing with a calm and peace- 
ful death. Such is the natural life, such the na- 
ture at death of man. 

This being the natural course, the rule and 
law of human life—this being, in one word, 
Health, let us look at the sad spectacle of hu- 
man disease around us. Children are brought 
into the world with sickly constitutions, amid the 
throes of mortal agony—the pangs of a diseased 
nervous system. They drink in disease with 
the mother’s milk, poisoned, as it often is, with 
deadly narcotics. and drug medicine. Infan 
is one long agony of distress and pain. Child- 
hood brings its peculiar diseases—the successive 
efforts of nature to purify a depraved constitu- 
tion. Maturity brings its fevers, rheumatisms, 
dyspepsias, asthmas, consumptions, and the 
whole train of horrors, which men inflict upon 
themselves; and if existence is continued amid 
these sufferings, old age comes on with accumu- 
lated agonies, and death is the last struggle of 
nature with disease. 

In this struggle of vitality with disease there 
are thousands of victims at every stage. In the 
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city of New York, in 1849, out of 23,778 persons 
who died, only 771 had reached the age of 70, 
while 9,057 were under 5 years. And this 
shocking rate of premature and infantile mortal- 
ity is more or less the experience of all civilized 
countries; and yet, £o far from being astonished 
at this wholesale and miserable destruction of 
the human race, the intelligent observer can 
only wonder that humanity endures so much, 
and survives so long, under all the outrages it 
suffers. 

Medicine, or the art of healing, has grown out 
of this almost universal state of disease, suffering, 
and premature mortality. Ever since men began 
to depart from the simple requirements of nature, 
they have supported physicians, who bave en- 
deavored to cure disease; and as physicians have 
poren of human follies and infirmities, they 

ave erred as grossly in their efforts to cure dis- 
eases, as men have in producing them. As a de- 
parture from nature has caused disease, true wis- 
dom would have counseled a return to nature as 
a means of cure; but such wisdom has not found 
its way into the schools of medicine, which have 
carried men farther and still farther from the 
the truth, until now it is a serious question, wheth: 
er the art of healing, as practised in all civilized 
countries, is not a greater cause of disease and 
death, than all other violations of natural law. 

Men become diseased by uncleaness, sloth, 
gluttony, drunkeness, debauchery, by crowding 
together, by breathing bad air, by all unnatural 
modes of life, and all their degrees. Physicians 
try to cure diseases thus caused, not by cleanliness, 
pure air, pure diet, temperance, and generally by 
a return to nature, but by the most opposite meth- 
ods; by such unnatural, hideous, and revolting 
processes as bleeding, blistering, burning by stim- 
ulants, narcotics, and a hundred vegetable and 
mineral poisons ; by giving drugs which all hu- 
man instincts abhor, and which cannot be taken 
into the system without mischief. Every think- 
ing man can see how absurd and unnatural is 
such a mode of medication, and. yet it is not 
more absurb and unnatural than the means we 
take to get the diseases, which this method is 
expected to cure. Our doctoring is of a piece 
with our general habits; and if it be asked why 
learned and scientific men have pursued and 
taught such a course of medical practice, it may 
be asked with equal justice why the learned and 
scientific have partaken so largely of all che er- 
rors and absurdities of human life. 

The simple common sense of mankind has 
long revolted at the most glaring absurdities of 
medical practice. There is a natural well found- 
ed horror of shedding blood in disease, and some 
of the reformed schools of medicine have in a 
great measure, or altogether abandoned it—still 
the lancet is the sheet anchor” of most allopa- 
thists. There is a wide spread repugnance to mer- 
cury, based on all observation and experience of 
its poisonous effects; so that whole classes of 
physicians have abandoned the use of this, and 
all the other mineral medicines, while they have 
continued to administer the not less deadly, and 
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scarcely less eradicable poisons of the vegetable 
kingdom. The prevailing system of medical 
practice is one of weakening. by bloodletting; 
torturing by blisters, moxas, cauteries; and poi- 
sonings by a whole materia medica of paralysers, 
convulsives, delirifacients, emetics, cathartics, 
anodyneg, alteratives, eedatives, and stimulants, 
not one of which can be taken into the human 
system at any time, or in any appreciable quan- 
tity without injury to its organization. 

The results of the prevailing modes of medical 
practice are what we might reasonably expect. 
We see them in attenuated forms and sal- 
low faces; in the commun lack of development 


and beauty; in falling hair and rotting teeth; in 
failing sight and hearing; in the prevalent dys- 
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pepsia, hysteria, and hypochondria; in racking 
rheumatisms; in torpid livers and diseased kid- 
neys; in asthmas and consumptions; in painful 
and perilous child: births; in uterine diseases; in 
scrofula and rickets; in the whole catalogue of 
chronic diseases, which are mainly the diseases 
éf improper medication; and, finally, we see it 
in the mortality that cuts down our buman gen- 
erations to thirty years, and fills our whole land 
with mourning. 

We appeal to the common sense of an intelli- 
gent people, whether a medication by the most 
violent poisons contained in the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms, combined witb a reckless 
waste of vitality, in bleeding, purgation, &e., and 
the disease und mortality of which we have 
taken a rapid survey, do not atand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect? We ask can- 
did physicians themselves to decide whether 
there can be any more probable cause of the 
chronic affections with which such masses of our 
population are afflicted, than the injudicious 
bleedings and drug · poisonings resorted to in acute 
diseases f 

That bloodletting is, of itself, injurious ; that 
blisterings, burnings, and otber irritations of the 
surface, hinder the natural functions of a great 
vital organ, the ekin; that all drug medicines, 
when taken in appreciable doses, act as poisons, 
no one will presume to deny. Al that is con- 
tended by the advocates of drug medication is, 
that they do evil that good may come—they 
cause a less disease to relieve a greater. Were 
there no other way, this practice might be justi- 
fied; but we are not reduced to any such 
No; nature is consistent with herself. 
The conditions of health are ever thesame. One 
disease may stifle another, but it can never cure. 
The same elements that maintain health, also 
cure disease. The only true system of medicine 
is the system of nature. 

That systein is the one we practice, under the 
name of Hypropartay, or the Water-Cure; the 
one we wish to commend to the calm judgment 
of tle American People; not merely as the best 
and eafest, the most economical or the most suc- 
cessful; but as the only system of medicine 
founded in nature and adapted to the wants of 
man. 


We make this claim boldly, because we make 
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it justly. It is no new system, for it is as old as 
the universe. It is the system to which natural 
instinct guides animals and men. It is as old and 
as · universal as nature itself; based upon the pro- 
foundest science; yet, like everything good and 
true, simple, harmonioua, and beautiful 

Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure, though un- 
derstood and practised to some extent, by the 
wisest physicians of every age, has only been 
brought to be recognized asa medical system 
during the present century, and that chiefly by 
the genius of Vincent Priessnitz. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the idea, that Wa- 
ter, the great solvent and vital element of Nature, 
could be so applied, in combination with air, ex- 
ercise, and general regimen, as to cure every cura- 
ble form of disease, he has the distinguished merit 
of having reduced it toa practical demonstration, 
with a success so wonderful, that in a few years 
the system has spread over the world; so that 
now, while he is still practising at Graefenburg, 
Water-Cure establishments are springing up in 
every part of the United States. 

It is not our duty, in this address, to explain 
the merits of this system. Our journals and 
books are before the people, accessible to ever 
one. Our science is not buried in technicalities, 
nor our practice veiled in mystery. Everywhere 
we appeal to the understanding; and our pa- 
tients, while being cured of their diseases, are 
instructed in the principles of health. Based 
upon Anatomy, Chemistry, and Physiology, the 
Water-Cure is the most thoroughly scientific, the 
most rational, and the least empirical of all 
medical systems. 

And being thus founded in Nature, the Water- 
Cure is, of course, adapted to every possible con- 
dition of the human constitution. ence, there 
is no disease, and no stage of disease, to which 
it is not adapted in some of its infinitely varied 
processes aad applications; no pain which it will 
not relieve, no morbid condition it will not reme- 
dy; no curable sickness it will not cure. In- 
Water-Cure prognosis there is but one rule; the 

rospect of cure is in exact proportion to the 
integrity of the vital organs, and the remaining 
vitality of the system We cannot too strongly 
insist upon this great fact in relation to our sys- 
tem—its universality. Were there a single dis- 
ease, acute or chronic, or any possible condition 
of the human system to which it is not applica- 
ble, it would be a proof of its falsity and empi- 
ricism. There is—there can be—no such proof. 
Diseases may be incurable, from the destruction 
of vital organs, or froma lack of vital energy to 
overcome them; but there is no possible disease, 
in which the Water.Cure, taken in its widest sense, 
in the hands of a scientific and competent practi- 
tioner, does not hold out the best hope of relief; 
and all the statistics of Water-Cure practice in 
this country and in Europe, will . sus- 
tain this proposition. 

Water is the best emetic, the best cathartic, 
the best sudorific, the best anodyne, the best se- 
dative, the most powerful stimulant, and the only 
dissolvent. It is the essential element of vitality 
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to all organie life, and the natural medicine for all 
conditions of disease. 

It follows from what we have stated. that the 

ractice of Hydropathy demands scientific qual- 
ifications of a high order; and the success of 
Water-Cure practitioners will bein proportion to 
their natural and acquired qualifications. The 
success of the founder of the system is no dis- 
proof of this proposition, All who know him 
agree that he is a genius of the first order: and 
that, though self-taught, he is well taught, not in 
the technicalities, perhaps, but in the essentials 
of true science. Were water-cure empirical, 
it might be given like the thousand nostrums of 
regular and irregular quackery; but as it is a 
scientific system, based on natural laws, it fol- 
lows that the more thoroughly scientific the prac” 
titioner, the more successful will he be in coping 
with disease. 

The Medical Association, of which most of the 
educated practitioners of Water-Cure in this 
country are members, has adopted a name, to 
which, in conclusion, we would briefly allude. 
It is called Hygienic and Hydropathic.” This 
is n formal recognition of the principle, that the 
highest duty of a physician is the preservation 
of health—the prevention, rather than the cure 
of disease. Our writings will bear us witness 
that this object is never forgotten; and we look 
forward, as the grand result of our system, to the 
day when the only office of the physician will be 


| the prevention of disease, and the instruction of 


the people in the Laws of Health. 
T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 
R. S. HOUGHTON, M. D., 
JOEL SEE W, M. D, 


N Committee. 


GRAPES. 


THEIR VARIETIES, CULTURE, AND MEDICINAL PRO 
PERTIES. “ 


CuLrorE or Grarzs.— What says the reader to 
a homily on the culture of these most pleasant 
of fruits? They are, says the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, sold. of some quality, at the corner of 
nearly every street, and in the confectionary 
stores, and in those of professed and popular 
grape growers they are to be found in abundance 
of the very choicest sorts. Rich and poor eat 
them, and alike enjoy them. Upper-tendom 
rears them in its own vinery, or buys them “by 
the quantity” of the most costly kind ;—the 
middle hundreds grow them in their comfortable 
gardens, or are content to purchase them of those 
who do, and in moderate quantities, and at eco- 


* We are indebted to Dr. Unperuitt, of New-York, for 
the engraving at the head of this article. 
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nomical prices; and the lower thousands are fain 
to obtain them in diminutive paper parcels, at 
the apple stalls, at an outlay of from one to three 
cents per gratification. Grapes are. therefore, to 
all intents and purposes a popular fruit—they are 
a luxury more or less within the reach of all. 
But they might be produced in this climate a 
hundred-fold more abundantly than they are, at 
little or no expense in many instances, and most 
certainly in such quantities as to make them 
vastly more plentiful, and therefore vast! 
cheaper than they even are now. A friend, 
cramer familiar with the cultivation of this 

it, and competent to speak of its medicinal 
qualities, has called our attention to this subject, 
and we avail ourselves of his thoughts in writing 
this article. 

It is only within a few years that the grape 
has been cultivated toany extent in this climate, 
a fact that is remarkable when it is remembered 
that this country possesses so many facilities for 
Browing almost every variety of fruit. It must 

admitted, however, that for lack of the re- 
quisite knowledge of the most suitable varieties, 
and perhaps also for lack of skill in their treat- 
ment during acclimation, but very limited success 
attended the earlier attempts to cultivate foreign 
vines. Discouragement necessarily resulted. And 
in explanation of the fact that the cultivation of 
this delicious fruit is not more general, it may be 
premised that it is not even yet generally known 
that there are now two of the most delicious sorts 
the Isabella and Catawba—successfully and 
profitably grown, by moderate care and atten- 
tion. And there is, perhaps, still another reason 
for the too prevalent neglect of the culture of 
this fine fruit, viz:—that its real virtues and pe- 
culiar qualities are comparatively unknown. 
Perhaps nine-tenths of those who eat grapes par- 
take of them only as a grateful repast, little 
supposing that they are at the same time self- 
administering one of the best and most whole- 
rh medicinee. Yet such is undoubtedly the 
act. 

In the vineyard distriets of France, Spain, and 
other wine-growing countries, the medicinal pro- 
perties of the grape are well known and high! 
prized. The free use of this fruit, as we are ad- 
vised, has a most salutary effect upon the animal 
system, diluting the blood, removing obstructions 
in the liver, kidneys, epleen, and other important 
organs, giving a healthy tone and vigor to the 
circulation and generally augumenting the 
strength of the entire animal economy. In dis- 
eases of the liver, and especially in that monster 
compound affliction dyspepsia, the salutary and 

tent influence of a “ grap: diet” is well known 
in France. The inhabitants of the vineyard dis- 
tricts are never afflicted with these diseases, 
which fact, however, alone would not be conclu- 
sive evidence of the medicinal qualities of the 
fruit of which they freely partake, since peasant 
life is rarely marred with this class of ailments; 
but hundreds, who are thus afflicted, yearly resort 
to the vineyard districts for the sake of what is 
known as the grape cure’—and the resource 


proves to be a cure, except in very long, pro- 
tracted, and inveterate cases which are beyond 
the reach of medicinal remedies. The invigorat- 
ing influence of the grape, freely eaten, upon the 
feeble and debilitated is very apparent, supply- 
ing vigor and the rosy hue of health in the stead 
of weakness and pallor, and this by its diluting 
property, which enables the blood to circulate in 
the remoter vessels of the skin, which before re- 
ceived only the serous or watery particles. 

In these remarks, however, we must be under- 
stood as speaking of the fruit when perfectly ripe. 
Unripe grapes, like all unripe fruits, are detri- 
mental to health, and derange the digestive or- 
gans, and those dependant upon and sympathiz- 
ing with them. 

As these facts—for facts we are assured they 
are - become generally known, a livelier interest 
will be taken in tbe culture of the delicions fruit, 
and the attention of invalids will be called to a 
pleasant remedy, already easy to be procured by 
those of moderate means. We suppose that it 
may be also inferred that the free use of grapes 
is preservative as well as curative, which is an 
exceedingly pleasant idea for those who, being in 
sound health, nevertheless have a very natural 
fondness for a fruit which, in sweetness of flavor 
and palatability, has few equals and perhaps no 
superiors. Other advantages, too, have grapes 
over many choice and pleasant fruits, to wit: 
that they are in season when all others of the 
same juicy richness are exhausted, and they may 
be kept a long time after they are gathered with- 
out injury or decay. Of all agreeable deserts, 
commend: us to a bunch of fine, rich pulpy 

grapes, such as careful cultivators, and especially 

professional grape-growers, can and do produce, 
the flavor of which will hereafter be not a little 
heightened by the recollection that we promote 
personal health no less than gratify the palate 
while we partake of them. 


The following communication to Charles Cist, 
Esq., editor of the Cincinnati Advertiser, is en- 
titled to attention. We commend it to the rea- 
ders of the Farmer. 


Dear Six. — At your request I now give you 
the mode adopted by myself, and eome others in 
this vicinity, in cultivating the vine for wine- 
making. . 

At the same time, I feel that it would come 
with greater propriety from Mr. Longworth, to 
whom, more than any other man in the West, we 
are all indebted for our knowledge in grape cul- 
ture. 


SELECTIONS AND PREPARING THE GROUND —A 
hill side, with a southern aspect, is preferred. If 
the declivity is gentle, it can be drained by sod- 
ded, concave avenues; but if too steep for that, 
it must be benched or terraced, which is more 
expensive. 

In the autumn and winter, dig or trench the 
ground with a spade all over, two feet deep, 
turning the surface under. The ground will be 
mellowed by the frosts of winter. 
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Puiantina.—Lay off the ground in rows, three 
by six feet; put down a stick twelve or fifteen 
inches long, where each vine is to grow. 

The avenues should be ten feet wide, dividing 

_the vineyard into squares of 120 feet. Plant at 
each stick two cuttings, separated five or eight 
inches at the bottom of the hole, but jeined at 
the top. Throw a spadeful of rich vegetable 
mould into each hole, and let the top eye of the 
cutting be even with the surface of the ground, 
and if the matter is dry, cover with half an inch 
of light earth. 

The cuttings should be prepared for planting by 
burying them in the earth immediately after 
W from the vines in the spring; and by the 

atter end of March, or early in April, which is 
the right time for planting, the buds will be 
swelled so as to make them strike root with great 
certainty. Cut off close to the joint at the lower 
end, iud, about an inch in all above the upper. 


Proninc.—The first year after planting, cut 
the vine down to a single eye, (some leave two;) 
the second, leave two or three; and the third, 
three or four. After the first year, a stake, six and a 
half or seven feet long, must be driven firmly 
down by each plant, to which the vines must be 
kept neatly tied with willow or straw us the 
grow. Late in February, or early in March, is 
the right time for spring pruning in this cli- 
mate. 

Summer pruning consists in breaking off the 
lateral sprouts and shoots, so as to leave two 
strong and thrifty canes or vines—one of which 
is to bear fruit the ensuing season, and the other 
to be cut down in spring pruning to a spur to 
produce new shoots. These may be let run to 
the top of the stakes, and trained from one to the 
other, until the wood is matured, say in August 
or September, when the green ends may be 
broken off. One of these vines is selected next 
spring for bearing fruit, and cut to four or six 
joints, and bent over and fastened to the stake 
in the form of a bow. The other is cut away, as 
well as the fruit-bearing wood of the last year, 
leaving spurs to throw out new wood for the 
next, and thus keeping the vine down to within 
ona and a half or two feet of the ground. Nip 
off the ends of the fruit-bearing branches two or 
three joints beyond the bunches of grapes, but 
do not take off any leaves. 

If both the cuttings grow, take one up, or cut 
it off under ground, as but one vine should be 
left to each stake. 


Cutturr.—The vineyard must be kept per- 
fectly clean from weeds and grass, and hoed two 
or three times during the season. Keep the grasa 
in the avenues around down close. About every 
third year put in manure, by a trench the width 
of a spade, and three or four inches deep, just 
above and near each row; fill in with two or 
three inches of manure and cover up with earth. 
R BUCHANAN. 
Mr. CuarLes Cisr. i 


AMERICAN VARIETIES. 
The Catawba deservedly stands at the head 


of the list of all American grapes, both for table 
use and for making wine. 

The Isabella is undoubtedly better known and 
more extensively cultivated than any grape in 
this country. It is hardy and vigorous, and like 
the Catawba, 5 prolific, both kinds 
often producing ten bushels to a single vine. 

The Elsinburg is highly esteemed by many 
as a table grape. It is without pulp, of a sweet 
and delicious flavor, the fruit small, but a great 
bearer. 

The Longworth's Ohio Grape is an excell 
desert fruit, but small, very similar in appea¥- 
ance to the Elsinburg. It is without pulp, and 
roduces large bunches, sometimes measurin 
fteen inches in length. It ripens early, and is 
an excellent bearer. 

Norton’s Virginia Seedling is in appearance 
and size of fruit very similar to Longworth’s 
Ohio and El-inburg. It is very productive, both 
in the garden or vineyard, and especially valua- 
ble at the South, where many kinds rot in wet 
seasons. 

The White Scuppernong is the great wine 
grape of the South, and is found growing wild 
from Virginia to Georgia. It is known from all 
other grapes by its small leaves, which are sel- 
om over two or three inches in diameter. At the 
South it is a prodigious bearer, one vine having 
roduced one hundred and fifty gallons of wine 
In one season. For many years an excellent 
wine has been made from this grape. This grape 
is only suited to the climate of our Soutbern 
States. 

The Alexander, or Muscadel, is an excellent 
grape, and makes first rate red wine. It is very 
hardy, and is only surpassed by the Catawba. 

The Powel grape produces a fruit that is 
easily preserved in jars for winter use, and on 
this account it should meet with great favor. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER I. 


Reaper, never mind my name. It is of no 
consequence. Names are often no value, for they 
do not represent their wearers. Let me pass 
unnamed whilst I talk to you. But there is still 
another reason why my name should pass un- 
noticed, which is, that this manuscript may reach 
no person's eye till my name is forgotten well- 
nigh. I write this history of myself because I 
wish to leave on record my testimony in behalf 
of the goodness of the laws of God as described in 
physical nature, and especially in physical man. 
Jam desirous to set forth at some extent life and 
its true conditions, disease and its miseries, sick- 
ness and its interminable grasp almost, of medi- 
cines and medical men. Perhaps this history may 
stimulate some reader whose eye may catch it 
to watch over himself, and so live somewhat hap- 

ily in this life of ours. Kind heaven knows that 
in my case knowledge of the law and obedience 
to it would have saved me from pangs hardly ex- 
ceeded by Isaac, the Jew, when scorched by the old 
Norman baron in order to extort money from him. 
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Kind heaven also knows that life, which now , 


should have been only slowly maturing in me, and | 
which should be now green and glorious, bas been 
forced to premature ripening. Fall. with its 
“sere and yellow leaf,” sends its whistling winds 
through my branches, telling me that I can never 
be young again, till my so 

Shall spread its wings, 


And onward, star by atar, 
Boar up to lieaven.“ 


In the year 17—, of an April day, there might 
have been seen approaching the village of Little 
Falls a bright black-eyed boy, about sixteen years 
of age. He was poorly dressed, and evidently 
unknown to the dwellers of that vicinity. He 
bore under bis arm a bundle containing his ward- 
robe, and as he approached the village he was 
accosted by a gentleman in a gig, with a“ Do you 
want work, my lad!“ 

“I do,” was the reply. 

“Can you do most anything!“ 

“T can do most anything that boys of my age 
can do, and what I do not know how to do, I can 
learn to do, if I can have the opportunity.” 

“ Well, my boy, come along with me; I will 


— — . 4 ͤ —j—P 


try po 
The man whirled his carriage round, and, 


drivi 

along b the side of the horse, they soon arrived 
at the dwelling of the future employer. A bar- 
gain was struck up, and the next morning that 
boy, with an eye like that of an eagle gleaming 
in his head, sat down on the rocks of the Mohawk 
to drive a hand-drill, day after day. He worked 
steadily for four weeks, when his employer failed, | 
made an assignment, and the poor lad lost his 
wages, The man was kind, but kindness is not 
money. Kindness sometimes takes the place of 
money, is as good as money, touches the heart 
more than money, lifts the soul into a higher, 
broader, nobler life than mere wages can do. But 
kindness in this case availed little. It ended in 
expressions of regret, and the young homeless one 
took his bundle and came to New Hartford, in 
Oneida Co. The first place he applied for em- 
ployment was at the office of the physician and 
surgeon of the village, Dr. This man 
was a person of some eminence in his profession. 
He was not matched as a surgeon but by one 
man this side of Albany. He wasa bland, cour- 
teous man, when not angry, which was seldom 
the case. He had all the passion for surgery 
which often marks gentlemen who follow it, and 
it tinged his general manners. It possessed his 
whole soul, demanded his attention, and, of 
course, moulded his character. 

The cutting off a leg was to him what a good 
dinner is to one with inordinate alimentiveness— 
a matter of business in which great prompitude 
s required, and about the propriet which little 
doubt is to be apprehende e felt himself 
divinely inspired only when his scalpel or his 
saw were cutting through flesh and bone. Then 
the genius loomed up to splendor—a perfect 
aurora spiritualis—in him. 


his horse villageward, the lad trotting i 


| 


* 


rom pt, resourceful man, standing on his own 

ttom, sustaining himself; not rash, not wishing 
that peoples’ bones should break, or boys have 
white swellings, or drunkards have cracked 
skulls; but never mourning at being summoned 
to pocket his instruments and hie away to what 
is now called Madison, or Cazenovia. or Rome. 
or Oneida Reservation. At this time he could 
not be called a polished man, for frontier life is not 
well calculated to give men great sua vity of man- 
ner. It educates to hardiness, frankness, kindli- 
ness, but the circumlocution of speecb, known in 
eociety more of age, and stamped with the ener- 
vation of years, it knows nothing of. 

To the office of this doctor the lad presented 
himself. He was alone, somewhat dispirited, and 
quite hungry. He rapped resolutely, and was 
bidden to enter. On opening the door, be saw a 
portly Jooking personage sitting in a chair, cocked 

ack on two legs, with his feet stretched across 
the seat of another; and with a book in his lap, 
and a Pipe in his mouth—taking life easily. 

The curls of smoke lifted themeelves from the 
bowl of his pipe as they roll out of the chimney 
hole of an Indian wigwam in a bright, quiet 
morning in June; and he was in one of those air- 
castle reveries which tobacco creates, and in 
which the dreamer lives on the fictitious and in- 
tangible, and scowls at being aroused to cogniz- 
ance of the realities that surround him. His 
“Come in!” in answer to the boy’s knock, arose 
from habit—a mere mechanical effort. He was 
not aware that he spoke. He would have quali- 
fied before a court that he never gave that boy 
permission to enter. He did not stir on the en- 
trance of the boy. His eyes were open, he was 
alive, fully conscious, but it was the consciousness 
of the dreamer. He was revelling in elysium : 
the realms of the sensualist. His higher nature 
was in subjection to appetite for the hour, and 
the world and its fashions had passed away. 

The boy took a seat, and his black eyes flashed 

out the thoughts of his soul. He knew he was 
in the presence of a great man, a man who he 
would be proud to acknowledge as his intellec- 
tual master. The evidences of this were unmis- 
takable. The library, for that period—very ex- 
tensive, the neatness of the office, the richness of 
the man’s dress, the splendid brow, for now and 
then as the wreaths ofemoke for an instant faded 
away, the boy could catch glimpees of a fine 
manly face, as one is able to get the outline of a 
maiden's through her veil, as she kneels at the 
shrine of “Our Lapy” at prayer; all indicated 
reatness. 

But all things come to an end, and so this 
man’s dream and his smoke wreaths. His 
smoke ceased, his dreaming vanished; be had 
returned from his journey to Utopia to find him- 
self in his office, and an intelligent boy staring 
at him. He raised himself and said: 

“ Boy, what do you want f 

“I want to study medicine,” said the boy. 

The doctor, unconsciously to himself, perhaps, 
looked at his own clothes and then saw the boy’s 


e was the resolute, rags, and thought of the difference—most men 
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are made up of etarch and buckram—between 
them. A smile came over his face that sent the 
blood back to the heart of the lad, for it was half 
scornful, half simpering—that smile. When the 
smile fled, and the face assumed its natural 
look, his answer came, interrogatorily, “Study 
medicine! Ho! ho! you are rather aspiring. 
Would you not like to study medicine in my 
horse stables ?"—again glancing at the boy's 
clothes I want an ostler. Can you take care 
of horses? Or, perhaps, you are too proud,” 
again looking at his own clothes, and then at the 
rags of the boy. 

“Sir,” said the lad.“ I can take care of horses, 
and I am willing to do so, fur I am poor, ragged, 
and honest. I love to work, I love to study. 
To know that I am alwaye to remain as ignorant 
as I am at present, would kill me with mortifica- 
tion of spirit. It matters not to me how I reach 
the summit of hope, and as lief it would be 
through your horse stables as any way: all I 
have to say, is, that I am poor, ragged, want a 
good friend who will teach me, who will assist 
me to get clothing, and education, and a charac- 
ter, and I will take care that he shall not lay his 
kindness out on a barren soil.” 

“ How old are you?” 

In my seventeenth year, sir.” 

“Have you no friends?” None in this part 
of the country except a brother-in-law, in MIDDLE 
SETTLEMENT, who is a gambler, a debauchee, and 
what is almost equally bad, a very lazy man.” 

“What is your name? You talk like one 
older in years than you represent yourself.” 

“Exposure hardens one. Misfortunes push 
one to premature development. I am older than 
most persons at twenty-one. I wish I were not 
as old. My brain and my body are at odds. My 
name I prefer only to tell you in confidence— 
and to prove that you confide in me, you must 
agree to take me into your employment. I will 
go to work in your stables, and i trust to time 
and my efforts to induce you to ask me to study 
medicine with you. What say you, sir!“ 

“Tsay, that your language, bearing, and ex- 
terior puzzle me. I will take you. You shall 
be my ostler, and if you prove worthy I will be 
your friend, I will assist gou, and you shall study 
medicine.” f 

The lad told his name, went to the kitchen. 
ate his supper, made his way tothe stables, and 
looked matters all over at that t; went to 
bed and slept the sleep of the youthful, whilst 
Hope settled over him with out-spread wing and 
whispered in his ear sweet sayings of the Angels 
whose home is with the dwellers in 

“ the land of the Blessed. 


Cuarpter II. 


A window from the little attic where the boy 
lay, opened to the east. The-first rays of the 
morning fell on his brow as he dreamed of her 
who bore him, and of whom he had clear recol- 
lection though years before she had passed to a 
higher, holier clime. 

How beautiful the morning light is, as it lifts 


itself to the blue sky epangling it with gold. It 
is so mellow, so rich, and soft; and it is doubly 
beautiful when it settles on the face of youthful . 
innocence making a portrait which the best ar- 
tist might envy. It was so in this case. But 
the painting was evanescent. Ray after ray of 
light came pouring in at the window, till at last 
came a bright flash as the Sun hitoself showed 
his face over the eastern hills of the Mohawk, and 
looked with dazzling brilliancy directly on the 
face of the dreamer. He started, opened his 
eyes, bounded from bed, and with crossed arms 
on the window sill, and his chin on his arms, 
looked out of his little window on awakening 
NATURE. 

There was not much that is human astir. The 
meadow lark with its mate was up taking its 
flight toward Heaven, and filling the air with its 
music. Soaring out of the long and thickly 
blossoming clover, it stretched its flight straight 
upward till he could no longer see it, and then 
it would gently descend in as direct a line, sing- 
ing all the while, till it landed in the exact spot 
frum which it arose. Far off as the eye could 
see on Deerfield hillsa—came the crowing of a 
barn-yard cock, which was responded to by doz- 
ens and twenties all around him. Then came 
the lowing of a cow in a neighboring pasture, and 
at last the rolling of the stage wagon as it push- 
ed its way through New Hartford to a little set- 
tlement called Vernon—a place with six houses, 
tavern, and blacksmith shop. The musings of 
that boy! who can tell them? who can imagine 
them 1 He was homeless, as good as fatherless, 
in the house of a stranger, of high ambition, of 
feeble health, small in stature, for disease in the 
shape of a fever sore had arrested his growth 
and whilst perhaps it developed his mind pre- 
maturely, it left his body enfeebled. 

“So my business is to clean horses, eh! very 
well; and to run of errands, and to harness the 
sorrel to the gig, and saddle the black at a mi- 
nute’s warning, and fetch and carry for the Doc- 
tor's lady, and wait on the little boy with flaxen 
curls! By the way, that little fellow will come 
to the gallows if his parents do not hold him in. 
Wonder if J shall make out to escape crime. 
This is a beautiful vallev—how glorious Nature 
looks in her unſoldings this morning—but I must 
dress and away to my home—the stables—I'l 
make things look little better before I sleep.” 
And dressing himself, he slipped noiseless] y down 
stairs, out the back door to the barn, and began 
his morning’s duties. 

The Doctor tose about seven o'clock. After 
having dressed himself with scrupulous nicety, 
as all Doctors ought to do, he thought of his rag- 
ged protegé, and wondering whether the fatigues 


_of the previous day had not kept him to bis bed, 


he made his way to the stables, to eee if he was 
there. He found him bard at work. The black 
horse's coat shone like a glass bottle, the gig 
horse looked not a whit behind him, the stables 
were cleaned, and the barn floor swept; the har- 
nesses all hung up; and the gig thills to the 
door, ready for a start at the slightest call of the 
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Doctor. All these things the surgical gentleman 
saw at a glance, and he was more puzzled than 
ever. Good morning, my prince of ostlers |” 
said he. ‘Good morning!” replied the boy, and 
kept at his work. The Doctor stood and looked 
at him and thought of things in his own history, 
and inwardly prayed that, his own child might 
grow up, not to the boy’s rags and loneliness, but 
to his manfulness of spirit, his deep earnestness 
of character. I believe it is George Sand who 
so beautifully eulogizes the Goppess or Poverty. 
“Since the world exists, since men were cre- 
ated, she traverses the world, she dwells among 
men, she travels singing, or she sings working— 
the goddess, the good Goppess or Povgrry. 
“She has walked more than the wandering 
Jew; she has traveled more than the swallow; 
she is older than the Cathedral of Prague, and 
younger than the egg of the wren, she has multi- 
lied more than the strawberries of the Bœhmer- 
wold—the goddess, the good Goddess of Po- 


verty. 

“ Zhe has had many children, and she has 
taught them the secret of God; she spoke to the 
heart of Jesus on the mountain; to the eyes of 
Queen Libussa when ehe became enamored of a 
laborer, to the spirits of John and Jerome on the 
funeral pyre of Constance. She knows more of 
it than all the Doctors and the Bishops—the 
good Goddess of Poveary | 

“It is she who builds with green boughs the 
cabin of the wood cutter, and who gives to the 
poacher the sight of the eagle; it is she who 
raises the most beautiful children, and who makes 
the plough and the spade light in the hands of 
the old man—the good Goddess of Poverty ! 

“Thou art all gentleness, all patience, all 
strength, and all mercy, O good goddess! It is 
thou who united all thy children in a holy love. 
Thy children will one day cease to bear the 
world on their shoulders; they will be rewarded 
for their sufferings and their labors. The time 
approaches when there will no longer be either 
rich or poor, when all men will consume the 
fruits of the earth, and enjoy equally the gifts of 
God; but thou wilt not be forgotten in their 
hymns, O, good Goddess of Poverty! They 
will remember that thou wast their fruitful mo- 
ther, their robust nurse, and their church mili- 
tant. They will pour balm on thy wounds, and 
they will make fur thee of the rejuverated and 

rfumed earth a a is which thou canst at 

et repose, O Goddess of Poverty.” 

So aed 5 Surgeon, and let pass into 
your stables the good goddess of poverty. The 
young lad on whom you look with such air of 
surprise, is one of her chosen. He has received 
her baptism, and her bosom has pillowed his head 


by the way-side, whilst your's has been sunk in 


down. Stand aside, sir, and let her pass; she has 
a message to the youth which shall do him good 
—astand aside, sir, and hear it! Thou shalt arise, 
my son, in thy strength, in days not far away, 
and thy ambition for learning shall be gratified. 
Give me thy thanke that thou wert not born to 
wealth and its luxuries—that its enervations 


have not eaten into thy soul. Thank me for thy 
wanderings, they are capital to thee; and as to 
thy temptations, they have not been, nor will 
they be, half in number or magnitude what the 
son of thy employer will have to go through. 
Thou wilt have to work, but work is divine; 
thou wilt have to economize, but also doth God, 
who never wasteth anything. Thou art in ; 
and well-clad fools will laugh at thee ; so did 

roud at the Man of Nazareth. Early wilt thou 

ave to rise, but thy reward will be the glories of 
a new day-dawn, and the songs of the morning 
from ten thousand throats will waken thy soul to 
love of the Most Hion. Late will be the hour of 
thy retirement, but thy sleep will be sweet, and 
thy visions the foreshadowings of a better clime. 
Look up! thy Employer watcheth thee ; let Him 
see that PEACE is at thy heart nestling for a lodg- 
ment, and that thou wilt not refuse her entrance.” 
She passed out, and the boy raised his eyes, and 
they met the clear, thrilling, searching glance of 
the strong man. There they were—the man, the 
physician, the surgeon, full of resource, and 
strong in his works,and the boy mighty in his re- 
solves and tn his faith. Each became, at that 
instant, aware that a new tie had bound him, and 
that they were mutually interested. That inter- 
est increased, and in three months the lad was 
seated in his preceptor's office, buried to the chin 
in Chesselden's Anatomy. 

Years had fled. Our lad had grown to man- 
hood —had answered all the expectations of his 
5 traversed again and again the 

ills that stretch from the banks of the Mohawk 
to Oneida Lake, when, meeting with a misfor- 
tune, he removed to Savannah, in Georgia, where 
he spent seven years in successful practice. 
Meanwhile, another person, sustaining somewhat 
an important part in this history, walked ont of 
the shadow into the sunshine—she was my mo- 
ther. I know in these days it is unfashionable 
for a man to admit that he ever bad a mother, 
but I am “a gentleman of the old school,” and 
my love for my mother and my vanity are par- 
donable. Well, reader, this mother of mine was 
of good stock ; she had noble bicod in her, for it 
is all squeamish nonsense to deny that there is 
no difference in blood. There is; and those who 
deny it, or overlook it, are, to say the least, un- 
wise. She was not tainted with scrofula; she 
was not cursed with the consumptive virus; she 
had no rickets nor cancers in her bones or blood. 
She was of a family who, unless death took them 
at a disadvantage, lived out their three score 

ears and ten, and then “slept the sleep that 
knows no waking” without pain or groanings that 
rend the heart. From the earliest settlement of 
Connecticut her ancestry had been its inhabitants, 
and in England were what is called of nobdla 
descent. Great care had been taken for centuries 
back to make in the matrimonial line no connec- 
tion without thorough investigation into the gene- 
alogy of the person so proposing to connect, and 
the result was, that at her arrival at adult age 
she could boast—and in my judgment it was a 
matter well worth boasting about—that no con- 
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stitutional or hereditary poison circulated in her 


veins. Do you laugh at me for my making this con- | 
sideration of blood of importance? Hold! 
will argue the point a little further, if you please. | 
You have, perhaps, now thought of the thing as 
applicable to the race of which you are, to a cer- 
tain extent, an exponent. Yet in the matter of 
the lower animal creation you are, most likely, 
enlightened. 


They do not rely on the personal beauty of an 
animal for a guarantee that the offspring will 
also be beautiful; they rely on d/ood. If for gen- 
erations preceding the one from which it is pro- 
posed stock should proceed there have been as a 
great fact fine qualities of form and action de- 


veloped, they conclude that in that breed these | 


qualities are constitutional, hereditary, and, un- 


der favorable circumstances, transmissible, and 


that they can be relied on. It is not a mere ac- 
cident, this question of the beauty, symmetry, 


agility of the horse, or the ox, the cow, the swine. | 


Fine forms are seen only where the law of pro- 
portion is recognized, studied, understood, and 
practised. Depend on it, this is as true of man 
as of the other animals. Whoso despise and re- 


We 1 


Agriculturists take great pains to 
study pedigrees of the animals they raise. | 


jects the philosophy will have no escape from its | 


force except by mere haphazard. The consump- 


tive male and the scrofulous female will have | 


children—if at all—that shall die like blossoms 
of April nipped by a hoar frost. The man of 
over-growth and the woman of inferior growth, 


will have raw-boned, knock-kneed boys, whose | 
swinging, lounging, lazy gait, will remind one of | 


askeleton hanging from a gibbet, and vibrating 
in the wind that whistles a death’s dirge through 
its bones. The man of great quickness of action 
and the woman of great sensitiveness of rapid 
impulses, will have children of great activity, 
but of feeble endurance. 
this idea of studying the pedigree of a human be- 


People may laugh at | 


ing as one would study that of a horse, and of | 


taking it into serious consideration in forming 
matrimonial connection: but it will be allowed 
me to say thus much, “ let those laugh who win.” 
To me there is no more sorrowful sight than to 
look into the face of the youthful dead, in whom 
life flickered like a dying lamp, till it went out 


and left all dark, and this, too, from the sin of | 


the parents. There is no more beantiful sight, 
nothing more soul-inspiring, than to look on a 
finely-developed human form, uniting high beauty 
with strength or gracefulness. Such was my mo- 
ther at the time of her marriage with her first 
husband. At the birth of her first child, her hus- 
band determined to remove to the far west, and 
while the infant was tender, they bade adieu to 


New England, and, on horseback, made their | 


journey to the central portion of the State of | 


New York. 


She lived with her busband till she bore him | 


six children, all fine, hardy children—some dying 
early, it is true, but from disease not hereditarily 
transmitted. Their parents were as free from 
taint of this sortas Adam and Eve were. Their 
children were also free. At length the husband 


same form of poison, but some phase whi 


died, the victim of his own imprudence, and she 
who was to be my mother wasa widow. The 
stable-boy, the physician, the successful man of 
business, married her, and their first-born son 
was myself. Unhappy day for me! How I have 
struggled to ward off the divine inflictions of the 


second commandment! Oh, my father! thou wert 


lovely, noble-minded, God-like in thy spirit! 
Early did my youth learn to trust and reverence 
thee. The deepest nook in thy heart was my 
resting place, and thy good spirit sheltered me 
like the wing of a ministering angel. Neverthe- 
less, a curre was on me. Thou wert thyself ac- 
cursed. Disease was with thee at thy begetting 
and birth. It followed thee like thy shadow—it 
spread itself over thee like the darkness of 

ypt; and the health thou hadst was like the 
gushes of light from the North—bright, beauti- 
ful, and transient. 

In the marriage of my pote and my birth, 
was developed one of the most beautiful laws 
which the Creator has established for the govern- 
ment of the human race. Its violation induced 
misery to me, and also to my parents; for a 
child who is miserable must make its parents 
more or less unhappy. That law is gg heredit- 
ary transmission of qualities, and the absolute 
necessity of knowing and caring after those 

ualities that are desirable. Now, my father, 
though a skillful man, and well-read in his pro- 
fession, did not know that if he, a scrofulous 
character, begot a child, that child would also be 
scrofulous, The reader must remember that this 
happened many years since, when medical men 
were as ignorant of many things as laymen are 
at this day. Nevertheless, God winked not in 
that day, even, at a physician’s ignorance of 
physical law ; and so I was born under the law, 
and not under grace. My mother also was pun- 
isbed for her ignorance. She thought the pre- 
cision of her ancestors was all nonsense; that 
persons who loved each other ought to ma 
each other—a mistake not less frequent in this 
than in her day. She failed to know that herself, 
being free from faint of blood, was no security 
for her children, her husband being attainted. Yet 


this is as true and as sure as the law of light and 


ehadow. It is unvarying. It acts with mathe- 
matical exactness—not always developing the 
the 
virus legitimately takes. She had borne half-a- 
dozen children by the first marriage, and they 
were all healthy. She took it for granted that 
her children by her then present husband would 
also be healthy. In other respects than bodily 
development, he was greatly the superior man. 
Of more mind, with better cultivation, with in- 
domitable perseverance, a fine growing reputa- 
tion as a medical man, companionable, answer- 
ing the longing of her better spirit, she thought 
not of pisEasE displacing one of her household 
gods, and taking a seat on her hearth-stone ; she 
thought of Love and its legitimate concomitante. 
Now be it known that where a healthy woman 
successively marries two men, and has children 


by both, the one husband being scrofulous, and the 
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other free from it and other hereditary poison, the 
children of one issue will be scrofulous, the other 
healthy. And the convene of this proposition as 
regards the sexes is true also. A man marry ing 
twowomen successively, having children by both, 
one woman being consumptive, scrofulous, the 
other with healthful organism, the children will 
take their mother's condition respectively. This 
is LAW, a statute of God, and it will stand. No 
cunning device can avail as an offset to its fulfil- 
ment. Have its way it will. And it will have 
its way with full sweep. Not one of a dozen 
children shall escape. One shall die in its first 
ee after life ; another shall never see the 
ight alive; a third shall die in the swellings of 
the bud when the warmth of youth urges out 
tender leaves; a fourth shall die of consumption ; 
a fifth shall have rickets; a sixth, club foot; a 
seventh, terrible, unconquerable attacks of neu- 
ralgia, of the facial character, and so on. Dis- 
ask, keen-eyed, shrewd, unmerciful as Shylock, 
brands the group as his own, and, like the cattle- 
raiser and his herds on the plains of Mexico, turns 
them out to roam till their time comes. ; 
If in the gathering of facts with a view to 
generalization, and the founding of a theory it is 
justifiable to draw conclusions from a large num- 
ber, then is the position maintainable, that the 
relation of children to their parents is exact and 
precise, and that it depends on no accidental 
circumstance. The law of our organization is, 
that the health of the children depends on that 
of the parents. This is a primordial law. Let 
the sexes unite in what they call marriage, and 
so enact “ Beauty and the Beast,” as they do 
when health and disease attempt union, their 
comedy shall end in tragedy. The Beast— 
synouy me for disease—shall have it after his fash- 


ion ; hia deformities shall be renewed in his off- | 


spring and Beauty—health—shall see only 
enougli of her likeness to create sickness of heart. 
It is, in all such cases, )’haroah’s dream over again, 
with frightful realizations, the lean kine eating 
up the fat. O! unmarried ones! Would to God 
you could be made to feel that the greatest ca- 

mity that can happen to a child is to have sickly 
parents. Death might then be checked in eome 
of his awful conquesta. 

There are two causes of ecrofula original in 
character. Ist, Hereditary taint. 2d, External 
influences, or causes which may be termed acci- 
dental. Now, ut first sight, one knowing my 
father's early history, would have said either 
that he was not scrofulous or that it arose from 
accidental cause. But on looking the whole 
matter over, [am convinced that in him it was 
decidedly and clearly hereditary, and fur the fol- 
lowing reasons. Jat, He had in his very early life 
no want of comforts. Such as food, clothing, com- 
fortable lodging, &c. No causes were at work to 
5 scrofula by sappinghisstrength. 2d. He 

ad a sore come on his leg, which produced caries 
of the tibia, the large bone of the leg between 
the knee and ankle. 3d, His growth was arrested, 
or at least checked. 4th, He had the cast of face 
which one acquainted with scrofulous diathesis 


| 
| 


| 
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or habit instantly detects ; black hair, black 
eyes, large head, short neck, prominent frontal 
development, and much larger nerves than mus- 
cular development. From whom he came by it 
I do not know, very prcbably it skipped, in his 
case, a generation being checked by external 
causes. No matter; it showed itself plainl 
enough in him, and it showed itself in his chi 
dren. There is another law, of which my father 
thought not, and my mother was ignorant. It is 
this, that children of decidedly serofulous habit 
may have the poison kept in check by appropri- 
ate means, so that it shall not assume in them 
an active form unless they have children. The 
gratification of the sexunl passion by those curs- 
ed with scrofulasis tends strongly to exhibit it 
in its active form. Those means tn my case 
should, as I think, have been a life free from hard 
bodily labor, exposure to the open air, life on the 
hill sides, few and easy intellectual tasks, plain, 
simple regimen, abstinence from heavy meats, 
from all meats would have been atill better, from 
gross, greasy food, with cheerful, pleasant, social 
companions. Possibly under such circumstances 
life might have been other than a burden, and I 
might not have repeatedly cursed, like Job, the 
day of my birth. 

My father was of the Allopathic school, a 
school of medicine utterly te be condemned, if 
for no other reason than the indifference it pays 
to Hygiene, or that department of the Healing 
Art which has peculiar reference to the preven- 
tion of disease. A school whose Alumni work in 
the dark, who are crubbed toward reforms, who 
think a man a mouse without a diploma, and a 
mouse a man with one. Who are cheated con- 
stantly into ill practice by their reverence for 
formulas, and cheated out of philosophical modes 
of treating disease by their contempt for innova- 
tions, A school, whose graduates have vibrated 
almost unceasingly from the utmost verge of 
scepticism in which nothing is believed, to the 
extreme of ä where everything is taken 
for granted. and who, under all these changes, 
have made less progress than the most arrant 
quackery, against which they have with 


„ Brazon throat bellowed forth dire war,” 


Of this school, reader, my father was considered 
an ornament, pretty liberal for the day in which 
he lived, and courteous, but there was little in 
the ace or the circumstances by which he was 
surounded, to prompt or push him to make in- 
roads on the practice of medicine. Inroads in- 
deed! It takes a man who can afford to wait 
the coming of events, who has not only a good 
degree of strength in himself, and is conscious of 
it, but who unites to his strength audacity, and 
originality of conception in advance of his com- 
petitors to strike out a new path. And when he 
does it, let him look for the slipping of the leash 
and the hurraing of the whole pack on his heels. 
„ Jumble and Jano, Busdle and Bowrer, 
Tamble and Thimble-rigg, Bright-eye and Towzer,'’ 

all yelping in full ery after him. At this time 
my parent was not in the most faverable con- 
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dition to do these things. He had outlived 
his day of trial, was grown respectable, and 
could ill afford to study after new light. He 
bled, and physiced, salivated, and made 19 
ple stupid; partly because he knew no bet- 
ter, partly because other doctors did so, and 
partly because the people would have it so. A 
man without his saddle-bags was like a judge 
without his black gown, a criminal without his 
black cap, or a clergyman without his eurplice— 
just nobudy. To try to doctor without saddle- 

gs! it was like attempting to save the souls 
of people without instructing the poor creatures 
in the Catecnism. The more the doctor nade a 
poor wretch gripe, groan, twist, and retch, the 
smarter the docter was, as a fellow said once in 
my hearing. that doctor knows something, for 
he gave me something that went through me like 
water through a mill tail.“ But I must begin a 
new chapter. 


DIETETICS. 
BY T. J. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Ir civilized men could be satisfied that they 
could enjoy a purer health, and consequently 
greater strength, and a higher enjoyment even of 
the pleasures of the table, by living upon vege- 
tables, they would scarcely slaughter the my- 
riads of animals that are now yearly butchered 
so uselessly and so cruelly. Why should we take 
the life of one of God's innocent creatures in the 
midst of its enjoyments ? Why im brue our hands 
in blood, and steel our hearts in cruelty? Wh 
have about us portions of mangled corpses whic 
can only be kept from putrefaction by the use of 
the most powerful antiseptice? One would think 
that men would not do such deeds without some 
terrible necessity. 

Is it because be is naturally a carnivorous ani- 
mal, because God made him for a life of slaugh- 
ter? No: his anatomy shows that he has but a 
distant relation to the To tribes—the 
lions, tigers, wolves, and hyenas, It proves him 
to be an eater of fruits, seeds, and vegetables. 
There is no man who, if he were obliged to select 
a diet all flesh, or all vegetables, would not 
choose the latter. Give any man his choice to 
live a month on nothing but bread, or nothing but 
beef, and he would choose the bread. 

Is it because flesh is necessary to our health? 
Certainly not. Every physician knows that 
vegetables contain the purest form of food. n 
certain cases, they rigidly restrict their patients 
to a vegetable diet. Flesh is known to be in- 
flammatory, putrefying, and liable to be diseased. 
In certain conditions it developes the most dead- 
ly poisons. Persons who eat much flesh have 
violent diseases, and are difficult to cure. They 
are peculiarly subject to the plague, the small 
pox, the cholera, and other fatal epidemics. In 
Smyrna, during lent, which is kept by the Greeks, 
very few of them are attacked by the plague, 
while the flesh-eating inhabitants are dying all 
around them. 

Is flesh cheaper than vegetables? There is a 


—— 


li not? 


and grain. 
them to 
| flesh of the ox, we only eat the grass and grain 


wide difference the other way. Wheat, the best 
article of human nutriment, contains 85 per cent. 
of nutritious matter in the exact proportions re- 
quired to make the best blood for the nourish- 
ment of the system, while the best flesh contains 
but 25 per cent of nutritious matter, and that 
not in the best proportiuns, while a pound of 
flesh costs as much as several pounds of wheat. 
The corn cre to make pork enough to support 
a man one hundred days, would, if eaten in its 
pure original and far more healthy condition, af. 
ford him as much nutriment for four hundred and 
eighty days, to say nothing of the time lost in 
feeding the animal. In fattening a bog, a certain 
number of bushels of good healthy corn and po- 
tatoes, are converted into a mass of greasy, and 
in many cases, scrofulous pork, with great loss 
and trouble, while the flesh thus made does not 
contain one principle necessary to the human 
constitution which did not exist in a far better 
form in the vegetables on which it fed. In short 
it has been found by an accurate calculation that 
vegetable food is not merely better, but five hun- 
Ta per cent. cheaper than the flesh of ani- 
mals. 

Since the attention of men of science has been 
turned to organic chemistry, the proportions of 
nutritive matter in various substances have been 
accurately ascertained. The following is the re- 
sult of some of these inquiries. 

Turnips contain 11 per cent. of nutritive mat- 
ter; beets, 11; carrots, 13; flesh, 25; potatoes, 
28; vate, 82; sions 84; wheat, 853: beans, 86; 
oatmeal, 91. Corn is about the same as oats and 
wheat. Thus 100 pounds of flesh contains but 
25 pounds of nutritive matter, and 75 pounds of 
water, while the same quantity of potatoes con- 
tains 28 pounds of nutritive matter, and wheat 
85! pounds. 

But this is not all. The best food is that which 
contains the materials for muscle, nerves, bones, 
&c., and the matter for combustion which kee 
up the vital heat in proper proportions. The 
analysis of wheat shows us thut these principles 
are found in it, in almost exactly the same pro- 


portion as in the blood; and this is the case to 
| great extent with most of the vegetable pro- 


ducts used for food, wherens flesh contains but 
one of these principles, and can but very imper- 


: fectly subserve tbe purposes of human nutri- 
ment. 


Is flesh better than vegetables This question 
is already answered. Chemical analysis proves 
that vegetables, especially the fnrinacea, as 
wheat, corn, rice, &c., contain the purest nutri- 
ment, and in the requisite proportions. Why 
Do we want strength? See the powerful 
muscles of the horse and the ox, made from grass 

They need no beef steak to enable 
rform their labor; and if we eat the 


at second hand, mixed with effete animal matter, 
often with the poison of disease, and always de- 
rived of some of its most important principles. 
trive as we may, we must live on vegetables, 


and the only question is whether we shall eat 
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them at second hand, im pure, unpleasant, and in 
many respects objectionable, as they are con- 
verted into the tissues of animals. 

It is a question of science. of experience, of 
principle, and of taste. Science has demonstrated 
that the produets of the vegetable kingdom are 
the natural food for man, most admirably adapted 
to all the wants of his system. Experience has 
shown that men can be sustained under all cir- 
cumstances, on vegetable food, in their highest 
health and vigor. it should be a matter of prin- 
ciple not to inflict needless suffering, nor con- 
demn thousands of our fellow men to fullow cruel 
and brutalizing employments. As to the ques- 
tion of taste, I fancy there can be no two opinions. 
Compare the flesh-eating animals with those that 
live on vegetables. 

Of carniverous animale, in their natural state, 
we have the lion, the tiger, the wolf, the hyena, 
&c.; of vegetable eaters the elephant, camel, 
horse, ox, ourang outang, &c.; and of the omni- 
verous, the hog. The lion has a fabulous reputa- 
tion for courage and magnanimity; but the best 
informed naturalists assure us that he is treacher- 
ous, cowardly, and ferocious, lixe all his class. 
The hog may be a very respectable animal in 
his way, but be has no qualities, that I am aware 
of, to wish me to follow his example in regard to 
diet. Look now at the calm dignity of the “ half 
reasoning elephant; the patient docility of the 
camel; the noble character and beauty of the 
horse; the strength and usefelness of the ox; the 
almost human sagacity of the monkey tribe; and 
draw an inference, if you will, of the relative 
merits of the different systems of diet. I do not 
include the dog, for he is the creature of civiliza- 
tion; but it is certain that the kinds of doge, 
which live most exclusively on flesh, are far from 
being the most intelligent and amiable. As a mat- 
ter of taste and feeling, I should think that every 
person of refinement would give a preference to 
the vegetarian system. On the one side you have 
fielda of waving grain, trees loaded with luscious 
and odorous fruits, fair apples, blushing peaches, 
blue plums, and golden nectarines; vines laden 
with purple grapes, and a wealth of fruits and 
berries innumerable, making the earth all beauty 
and sweetness. On the other you have stall fed 
beasts, cruel and ferocions butcheries, the pesti- 
Jential odor of slaughter-houses, gutters running 
with blood, the mangled and putrifying carcasses 
of dead animals, making, altogether, a scene of 
euch abominations as no person of sensibility 
wishes to contemplate. 

What is more beautiful than corn and fruits! 
What more revolting than dead corpses? Who 
does not gather the vegetable portion of his food 
with pleasure! Who would butcher his own 
meat if he could have it done for him? What 
more graceful present than cakes and fruit? 
What more ridiculous than the present made to 
the Queen of England, the other day, of a lot of 
sausages f 

I do not write to impose my opinions on others. 
Let every one examine the subject, and be fully 
persuaded in hisown mind. Hogs will continue 
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to be fattened, and pork to be eaten; but let 
every man, who reasons at all, satisfy himself 
that his natural food is the flesh ofthe bog. and 
no one ought to quarrel with his decision. I have 
no doubt that a very large proportion of the 
disease and premature mortality in this country 
comes from our inordinate eating of flesh, and 
when the question is fairly examined, all medical 
men will be of the same opinion. 


TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with 
Notes and Additions, by NichoLAs T. Sorssy, M.D 
[Continued from the Jane No.] 

If they did not commence snuffing tobacco, in 
France, until the days of Catherine de M édicis, 
who caused her physicians to prescribe snuffing 
to her son Charles IX., it was not until the reign 
of Louis XIII. that they commenced smoking. 
This king did not smoke, but he permitted his 
subjects to doso, and they indulged in it freely 
around him. The sailors, during the reign of his 
successor, appeared in public with their pipes, 
and everybody is not ignorant of that of Jean- 
Bart, who, sometimes at Court, and sometimes at 
the Theatre, produced as great a sensation as did 
his famous sil ver- cloth coat. 

It was about the same period advised to dis- 
tribute tobacco regularly to the French soldiers; 
even for every soldier to ary, his pipe, and flint 
and steel. It is painful to think of it; but, as 
the celebrated Percy has said, the public author- 
ities had doubtless eoncluded that the pipe di- 
minished their appetites, and to save four or six 
ounces of bread per man every day, they gave 
them three derniers of bad tobacco. 

During the conquest of Holland, Louvois in- 
terested himself more in the-distribution of the 
tobacco than of the rations, and it was easier to 
find tobacco than bread for the soldiers, who, 
in those days as well as at present, thought moet 
of it during the campaign. 

But what is the use of writing further the his- 
tory of the invasion of the pipe and cigar into 
our customs? Does not every one know that 
smoking did not spread among the different 
classes of the people, until after the barons. the 
counts, the dukes, and the princes, and the kings 
themselves, had set the unfortunate example! 


OF THE DISEASES OF SMOKERS. 


The individual who submita himself. volunta- 
rily or not, to the habit of smoking tobacco, ex- 
periences local and sympathetic effects from it. 

You recollect we fice already noticed in the 
preceding pages of this book, the latter of these 
effects; we will not repeat them here. 

As to the immediate and local effects which 
smokers experience in their mouths, they are a 
kind of chatowillement—a tickling, a sensation of 
an indescribable taste, for the want of a better 
term, which is something similar to the impres- 
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sion which a slight application of a hot wad up- 
on a cold and sensible part. The mucus follicles 
and salivary glands are soon irritated ; the mucus 
and saliva pour into the mouth from every side, 
and is not long in being rejected. Disgust im- 
mediately follows the satisfaction of the first de- 
sire; but, the adept by degrees becomes accus- 
tomed to the malaiss—the bad feeling, to the 
confusion of vision, until the habit is in fine, fixed 
—sometimes even to the insatiableness of to- 

To date from this moment, and, as Dr. Grenet 
has so judiciously described, a new want is at- 
tached to the organization of the smoker —as the 
temptation to the self-destroyer, the activity to 
the limbs, the thoughts to the poet’s brain, the 
necessity of the habits to men of our climate and 
Civilization; it is the physician's penau put 
in motion ; the ivy root inextricably attached to 
ruins: it is a power that he can never destroy, 
if he does not oppose to it a firm will. 

One of the greatest reproaches that we apply 
to the pipe, the cigar, the cigarette, and lave 
all, to the quid, is the production of a considera- 
ble loss of saliva. These losses are, indeed, ve 
hurtful to the health and to the functions of di- 
gestion. In vain do they in the North, and in 
all of our smoking-rooms, drinking shops, &., 
endeavor to repair this loss by pouring down 
ya of beer, and etrong drinks. These 

rinks only repair the loss in a small way; and, 
besides, these excesses do not remedy the first— 
the remedy being as bad as the disease No- 
thing is more disgusting than the sight of certain 
smokers; their mouthe, when holding the pipe, 
furnish strenms of saliva, that does not cease to 
flow as long as they continne to smoke. 

Smokers of the humid regions of the north die 
of dropsy-anasarca. In our country, they die of 
marasmus, of consumption, and very commonly 
of schirrous indurations, and of cancer of the 
stomach. We are astonished, says Percy, to see 
the Spaniards, so sober, in other respects, forget, 
in relation to emoking, their temperance in all 
things. We do not speak relative to the pipe, for 
we very rarely ever encounter one among them. 
They prefer to the pipe a little roll of paper in 
which is inclosed a small quantity of tobacco in 
powder, or of moss tobacco—a cigarette, at one 
end of which the fire is applied to consume it 
gradually, whilst they hold it to the mouth with 
the thumb and forefinger; and, all those who 
smoke thus are disagreeably tanned, and, as it 
were, bronzed. They spit more or less in smok- 
ing, and that is what they should avoid, as the 
dry, nervous, and bilious temperaments suffer 
more than others by the loss of the saliva. 

They do not waste the salivary fluid with im- 
punity. Cracher n'est pas toujours saliver, nous 
en convenons, mais ou fait lun et Pautre en fum- 
ant. As a proof that this double sputafion is 
hurtful, is the state of debility, the lassitude, the 
languor which succeeds smoking whilst fast- 
ing in those who prolong it too far before taking 
food. If we take away for an instant from the 

ipe its vertu désennuyante, we will soon see 
bow indispensable it is to the soldier, as is gen- 


erally thought to be; and it will be sufficiently 
easy to prove that by the abuse that is generally 
made of it that it is more hurtful than necessary 
or beneficial to them, more especially when, at 
the same time they use the pipe they chew and 
snuff—whicb is so common among them 

It is now generally understood what influence 
the pipe hes over the clouds of the sea, as well 
as its supposed prophylactick qualities against 
scurvy, which, is due more to the excesses in the 
use of tobacco than to salt food and the humid 
and confined air of ships. It is debility, let the 
cause of that be what it may, which is the most 
frequerft cause of scurvy; and, perhaps, it will 
not be doubted that it may also be the result of 
the constant evacuation of the saliva which is 
occasioned by the substance and the smoke of 
tobacco coming continually in contact with the 
excretory organs, and the organa destined to fil- 
trate it. 

We can, it is said, easily recognize a sailor by 
his peculiar odor, by the state of his mouth, by 
the brown color of his teeth, and by his feetid 
breath; but are not the greater number of 
smokers in the same situation as the sailor 

It is necessary to the preservation of the 
health to wash the mouth, and to clean the teeth 
every time that one smokes a pipe or cigar, for 
the smoke, as a foreign eubstance, as much as by 
its intrinsic property, excites the gums ; hence, 
the formation of tartar which accumulates 
around the teeth, which tartar, by the ſœtid odor 
peculiar to it, united to that of the tobacco gives 
a disgusting appearance to the mouth of negli- 
gent smokers, that causes nice and cleanly per- 
sons who meet with them to recoil with a shud- 
der at a sight of it. 


QUACKERY AND HUMBUGGERY. 
BY DR. w. A. AL corr. 


No one who loves his neighbor as himself, will 
consent, except under the most pressing necessi- 
ty, to expose his neighbor's errors; but will 
greatly prefer to conceal them. And yet, when- 
ever that neighbor has been so incautious as to 
expose himself to the full gaze of the public, it 
can hardly be deemed a violation of the golden 
rule, to speak of what he has himself made 
known, and to make such comments as the cause 
of truth and the nature of the case may seem to 
require. 

On looking over the Christian Citizen for June 
8, 1850, I found appended to an advertisement of 
Dr. (?) Corbett's sarsaparilla, the following re. 
commendation from the Rev. Mr. Taylor, fre- 
que? called “ Father” Taylor, of Boston, which 

must copy entire: | 


“ Boston, Feb. 16, 1850. 

“ Messrs. E. Brinley d Co:—Gentlemen, the 
effect of Dr. Corbett’s Concentrated Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla upon John Davis, sexton of the 
Mariner’s Church, over which I am pastor, I am 
happy to state has proved most signally effica- 
cious and potent. At the time he commenced 
taking this efficacious preparation, he was in a 
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very feeble state of health, with alarming sores 
upon different parts of his body. After using 
this medicine uwhile, he rapidly began to im- 

rove, and is now in a comfortable state of 

ealth. The sores having since healed, with 
which he was long afflicted, although his life was 
long since despaired of 

To Dr. Corbett’s Concentrated Syrup of Sarsa- 
parilla I conscientiously attribute his restoration 
to health. Therefore, to all those who may be 
suffering from any impurity of the bl I 
would say I consider Dr. Corbett's Sarsaparilla 
always to be relied upon in our efforts to secure 
health; and surely I know it will be found an 
economical and safe medicine for seamen and 
others for the various complaints for which Sar- 
saparilla is recommended. 


Epwarp TAYLOR, 
Pastor of the Mariners Church, Boston.” 


Let us now see whether it is quite certain that 
Mr. John Davis, was cured by the medicine to | 


which Father Taylor refers. 

It appears that Mr. Davis was feeble, and had 
“alarming sores upon different parts of his 
body ; and that after taking the medicine 
awhile,” he “rapidly began to recover.” It ap- 

ars, moreover, that the said Mr. Davis's life 

at some time or other been “ despaired of ;” 
but that in February, 1850, he was “in a com- 
fortable state of health; the sores having long 
since healed.” 

But how long he took the medicine; when it 
was that his life was despaired of; and how long it 
was after he took the Sarsaparilla before his sores 
healed, and he began to enjoy good health, does 
not exactly appear. he expressions “ awhile,” 
and long since,” are indefinite, if not equivocal. 
Nor are we told how much medicine the patient 
had taken before he used the Sarsaparilla. If 
Sarsaparilla is so “ potent,” how do we know but 
something still more poten which he had taken 
just before, began a work of cure, which the 
milder Sarsaparilla did not retard! Or how can 
we know that the free use of other medicines 
(alias poisons,) before he Began upon the Sarsa- 
parilla, had not kept up an irritation which 
nature could not overcome—but which she 
found herself able to subdue when all medicine 
was taken away except Sarsaparilla? Is it not 
well known that after people have been for some 
time afflicted with sores, the system appears to 
be cleansed by them, and they gradually disap- 
pear! And is there anything in the term 

awhile,” which Father Taylor uses, to forbid this 
supposition in the present case! 
ut waving this part of our subject for the 
present, and admitting (what however I do not 
see the slightest reason to belie ve,) that Mr. Da- 
vis was really cured by Dr Corbett's Sarsapa- 
rilla; by what rule of logic or good sense does 
Father Taylor make the inference that what 
cured John Davis will cure every body else who 
may be suffering from any “impurity of the 
blood?” True, he does not quite say he believes 
it will actually cure everybody ; but he “con- 


siders it always to be relied upon in such cases,” 
which amounts to nearly the same thing. 

I might speak, in passing, of the gross error of 
talking about doctoring the blood for its impur- 
ities. I might ehow to the plainest understand- 
ing of all who believe that the blood is constant- 
ly wasted or used up, and as constantly renewed 
from food, drink, &c., that all which is said now- 
a-days about purifying the blood, directly, by me- 
dicine, is sheer nunsense—that you might as well 
think of changing the character of the waters of 
the Connecticut or the Hudson (had we medicine 
enough to apply in the case,) by changing their 
contents of to-day, when their banks will inclose 
an entirely now body of water to-morrow, as to 
think of 9 the character or qualities of the 
blood in a similar way. But I will not stop now 
to do so. I will only point my readers to the 
gross absurdity of Father Taylor's inference. He 
says, “therefore, dc.” But wherefore! On ac- 
connt of what? Why, when fairly interpreted 
into plain English, he must believe neither more 
nor less than that since John Davis was cured by a 
particular medicine, it can be relied upon to cure 
every body else whose blood is im pure. 

Need I say here, that even admitting the 
sanitary power and properties of medicine, no 
two persons need exactly the same treatment. 
And that if medical science is to be relied on, 
especially as it is taught by the most orthodox 

vols, Father Tay lor's reasoning would be more 
correct had it run thus; therefore ar the said me- 
dicine cured John Davis, it would be quite unphil- 
osophical and unphysiological to rely upon tt en- 
tirely in any other case. 

But I must close these remarks, again regret- 
ting their necessity. But such necessity certainly 
exists. Nostrums are got up, tried by thousands, 
and in a superficial view appear to cure one in a 
thousand, or ten thousand. As for the hundreds 
or thousands who are not affected much for bet- 
ter or worse by them, of course we hear nothing. 
And as to those who are destroyed by them, why 
“the dend tell no tales.” But when, as I have 
said before, one in a thousand or ten thousand ap- 

ars to be cured by them, why some favored or 
avorably known individual is solicited to recom- 
mend them—-such as Father Taylor or President 
Hitchcock. Their recommendation is trum peted 
by means of newspapers and handbills through 
the length and breadth of the land; and while it 
puts thousands, if not tens of thousands, into the 
pockets of those who vend the medicine, proves 
the occasion of destroying more lives than the 
greatest physician ever yet cured. What else, 
then, can the friends and lovers of truth, nature, 
and science do. but protest against it! 


THE PRINOIPLES AND PRAOTICE CF THE 
WATER CURE POPULARLY EXPOUNDED. 


BY ROWLAND EAST, SURGEON, DUNCAN, SCOTLAND, 
8vo., 281 pages— Published in Edinboro’. 

Wr welcome the above work as a present trom 
the author, and esteem it as a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our „ library. We wish through 
the W. O. J. to thank him for his generosity in 
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sending us a copy; and further, to welcome him 

as a co-laborer in the glorious enterprize which 

has for its object the relief of human suffering, 

oe the physical improvement of our degenerate 
ce. 

This work is written in plain and concise lan- 
guage ; yet the author is bold, vigorous, and fear- 
legs, in the expression of thought, and manifests 
intense earnestness in the great objects for which 
he toils, as the following quotation from page 7 
of the preface will show :— 

“ Many faults in style, many inappropriate il- 
lustrations, will perhaps offend the taste of the 
reader; but this is of no moment; let him rather 
go to the bed-side of suffering man, and test the 
doctrines there. Ifthey teach him how to arrest 
disease, the eloquence of Tully, and the taste of 
Quintillian, would not enhance their value at such 
a tribunal; if they fail there, the genius of those 
great masters of the art of persuasion could not 
preserve them from contempt.” 

The author takes up the different forms in 
which water is used, both internally and exter- 
nally, and treats of its effects upon the constitu- 
tion with marked skill and ability. He evidently 
comprehends the great principles which lie at the 
basis of the Water-Cure. We quote the following 
in point: — 

“The physician ought ever to have before him 
a definite plan of action: the hydropathist who 
neglects it has no excuse ; he is not led away, as 
is the drug practitioner, by multifarious reme- 
dies, nor is he mystified by the varied theories of 
the schools. His theory of disease is simple, his 
path plain and direct, and his agent one. To 
neglect, therefore, the minute study of phenome- 
na, or to apply the resources of hydropathy with- 
out regard to design, is worthy of the severest re- 
buke. It is an net of the greatest-temerity to com- 
mence the practice of the Water - Cure without 
sound and extensive medical knowledge; for it 
requires the exercise of a judgment matured 
by constant familiarity with disease to decide 
upon the administrations even of water”—p. 
9. 

He is not a stranger to the numerous difficulties 
and varied perplexities that encompass the pruc- 
titioner of the hydriatie art; with them he hus 
evidently had a familiar acquaintance. He 
says :— ' 

“ We are not of those who rashly assert that 
water cures all diseases, or that its effects are 
miraculous. Patients enter our establishments 
with the most extravagant ideas concerning its 
efficacy. Many that have set at defiance all the 
laws by which the animal economy ought to be 
governed, and have become victims to diseases 
which have continued unmitigated for a series of 
18 expect u cure in a few days or weeks. A 

ealthy body does not fall, like the statue of 
Diana, from the clouds, but is built up by a series 
of processes, which demand experience, skill, and 
time.”—p. 12. 

In speaking of “ the temporary depression” by 
the application of cold, and the law of reaction, he 
holds the following language :— 


“The secret of proper hydropathic treatment is 
the adjustment of these two influences. It is 
ours to ascertain how far to depress, and how far 
we can calculate upon reaction. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon this 
great power of reaction. When the brain receives 
a shock from grief, terror, or a bludgeon, it is this 
that restores it to consciousness; when a man 
has wandered in the snow, or fallen into a river, 
it is this that calls up the dormant and dying 
powers of vitality. * * What it is, how it 
works, we know not; but it is a /aw as sure as the 
tides, and as much to be depended upon as the 
sunrise.” —p. 20. 

In relation to foot and hand-baths , he has the 
following 

The reason why we apply cold to the hands 
and feet is not only that the subsequent reaction 
may act as a derivative from other parta, but be- 
cause there is a very important net-work of 
verves located in them, on which cold acts asa 
sedative, and which is communicated by sympa- 
thy to the brain.”—p. 21. 

The truth of the last remark we have many 
times verified in our own person. When our 
brain has been overtasked, and sleep not to be 
wooed to our couch, a cold foot and hand- bath 
has produced such speedy and happy effects 
upon the brain as to enable us to fall asleep, 
when, had we not resorted to such treatment, 
hours of wakefulness would have been the result. 
How infinitely preferable this treatment to 
nervine, laudanum, opium, or morphine. The 
former produces no nausea, headache, or other 
distressing symptoms, while the latter often in- 
cai these, and many other more serious re- 
sults, 

In relation to the eye bath, he says :— 

“It sould be borne in mind that it is bad 
practice to apply very cold water to an inflamed 
eye. A late notorious hydropathist in Glasgow, 
applied ice on one ocvasion to one of my patients, 
and increased tlie imflammation to such a de- 
gree that it nearly destroyed the sight.“ —p. 
21. 

Now we have doubt but this would be the re- 
sult if the ice was applied foo late, or if reaction 
were allowed to become perfect before a renewal 
of the upplicution was made, since alternate re- 
laxation and contraction of the blood vessels 
would be ultimately injurious, as the congestion 
would be increased in proportion as the vessels 
became exhausted by violent efforts. But if the 
ice was constantly applied in the primitive 
stage of the disease, and reaction not allowed to 
become established, we have no doubt of its per- 
feet and entire success. We ourselves have been 
subject to attacks of inflammation of the eyes, 
and were formerly treated with cupping, bleed- 
ing, and cathartics, with not very happy results. 
One year ago we had an attack as the result of 
influenza, and ice was constantly applied in a 
linen sack for six hours; then ice-water, and cold 
water, and then ¢epid; so that reaction was not 
permitted to come on with any sevetity, and in 


| twenty-four houre all symptoms of inflammation 
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had abated, and we could use our eyes as usual. 
Our philosophy is this: make a powerful and con- 
tinued impression upon the Stood vessels and 
nerves but let reaction come on no faster than the 
blood vessels regain their organic energy. 

He has some excellent remarks upon the use 
of the wet bandage. Gives some good practical 
rules for its use. The philosophy of its use be 
clearly explains in few words. 

As long as this bandage continues over the 
abdomen, so long are the capillaries relaxed, the 
current of blood is setting in from the great ab- 
dominal blood vessels toward the surface, there- 
by the congested organs become relieved of a 

rtion of their load, and being thus set free, per- 

orms their functions more naturally,” page 27. 
He says on the abuse of the abdominal bandage: 
“If too great action is kept up, especially in the 
epigastric region, the current of the circulation 
will set too strongly, and the powers of the sto- 
mach will be considerably reduced, digestion 
will be imperfect, and dyspepsia and flatulence 
ensue,” page 29. Of the truth of this statement 
we have no doubt. Constant counter-irritations 
in this manner may take too much blood from 
the deeper seated vessels, and thus lower the 
vitality of the internal organs. It is a well- 
known law that whenever an organ is active, 
thore blood is required in that organ. Hence, 
where the digestive powers are feeble, it is 
doubtless better in many cases to remove the 
girdle sometime before meals and leave it off 
some time after. 

He answers the question which is so often 
asked, how can you aet upon the internal organs 
by external applications! He says, “ We retain 
great power over the body by perpetually oper- 
ating upon the great abdominal organs. In one 
sense the hydropatbic art resembles some of the 
operations of nature, we endeavor to render it as 
ceaseless in its operations as the disease itself. 
We du not act by fits and starts, producing vio- 
lent effects at great intervals of time, but as 
long as the disease is in operation, we aim to 
keep up a constant antagonism ; when our major 
operations are over we do not withdraw the cure- 
ative agent, but allow it to work; such treat- 
ment is unsafe with drugs, but it is our great 
safeguard, hence we continue the wet compress, 
sometimes during the entire day and night, when 
the amount of irritation warrants it,” page 28. 

In relation to the eimplicity of the application 
of the wet compress, and the seeming inability 
of its bring able to accomplish any decided re- 
- sults, he rays, All nature, history and art, bear 
their united testimony to the astounding differ- 
ence between the magnitude of results, and the 
simplicity of causes. He who knows not thie, 
knows nothing; and the laws of evidence will 
be expounded to him in vain,” page 81. 

Glen Haven, N. Y. S. O. GLEASON. 


OOX: FESSIONS AND BXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO- 
_PATHIC DOOTOR.—No. 9. 


Earrtian. Mepicat Cottgars—As we have 
before mentioned, the Fgyptian priests had four 


AnP 


great medical schools, which were the resort of 


: all who wished celebrity or desired information. 


It is probable that theology mixed considerably 
with medicine, and that a difrea of sectari 

views occasioned a diversity of schools. As each 
college had its own theory, its students assumed 
a certain importance, in consequence of supposing 


themselves able to explain the causes of the phe- 


nomena that occurred in nature and in the prac- 
tice of medicine. 


Eurinics, Name Finsr ArrLIID.— These col- 
leges had also a kind of ſellowship, which took its 
rise from the students being educated in the same 
school, which led them to promote the interests 
of their fellow students, and to look with contem 
on those who, instead of having been educated in 
these public institutions, derived their knowledge 


| from domestic sources, and were, therefore, 
branded with the title of empirics, or mere prac- 


tical men, who were unable to explain the causes 
of the things, witb whose combination and appli- 
cation they only were conversant. 

The writings of Galen having, for several cen- 
turies, been considered the sure and permanent 
foundation of medicine science, the opprobrious 
title of empiric (or mere practical man) could 
only be bestowed on a few individuals who prac- 
ticed particular parts of surgery, which the cleri- 
cal physicians of modern Europe thought below 
ate attention, or such as would defile their 

ands. 


LurHer anp Paracetsus.—The close of the 
fifteenth century gave birth to two men who 
were destined to produce great alterations in the 
employments of the clergy. These men were 
Luther and Paracelsus. The one brought his 
hammer into play on the religion, and the other on 
the medicine of his day; and, at least, an equal 
convulsion was effected by each. Although both 
wrote much in Latin, yet the common vernacular 
was not negl „as among the unlearned as 
well as the learned they wished to disseminate 
their opinions, both being convinced that the 
errors against which they wrote were so deeply 
rooted in the minds of the generality of the 
fession, that all hope of their voluntary fee a 
ment was in vain, and the only chance rested iu 
the compulsion induced by the voice of an en- 
lightened public. The public, as was expected, 
took part, and that energetically, and the great 
majority memi espoused the cause of Paracel- 
sus; and his followers were not only looked u 
to and reverenced, but their opponents ridicul 
and despised. 


Finest Qoack Dooron.— We will give a sketch 
of the life of this extraordinary man, whose la- 
bors did so much to overthrow the Galenical 
theories ; more especially as it will show the 
state of medicine in his day. Whether he pre- 
tended to more than he himself believed it is 
hard to determine, but that he was one of the 
most energetic and persevering of men cannot be 
denied. The English writers class him as the 
first great quack. 


Lirx or Panacersvs.—Aureolus Philippus Para- 
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celsus Theophrastus Bombast de Hohenheim, was 
the son of Wilhelmus Hohenheim, a learned man 
and licentiate in pbysic, who although of but lit- 
tle practical experience, possessed a noble libra- 
ry, and was a man of some distinction, being a 
natural son of a master of the Teutonic Order. 


Hrs Breta asp Epucation.—The subject of our 
memoir was born in 1493 at Ensidlem, Switzer- 
land. The name of the village he was born at 
signifies a desert, from whence Erasmus gives bim 
the title of Hermit. He was a perfect hater of 
womankind, which is ascribed to the fact of his 
having been mutilated by a sow at the age of 
three years, and thus been made a eunuch. His 
father took the utmost pains in his education, 
and he soon became proficient in physic and 
surgery, butas he grew toward riper years he 
became captivated with the study of alchemy, 
to cultivate which his father committed him 
to the care of Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, 
a man of great renown, from whom, having 
learned many secrets, he removed to Sigismun. 
Figgens, of Schaarts, a famous German chemist, 
who at that time partly by his own industry and 

ly by a multitude of servants and operators 
retained for the purpoee, made great improve- 
ments in the art. Here he studied with great 
diligence, and applied for information to all the 
eminent masters, who concealed nothing from 
him, so that, he became, as be himself informs 
us, the embodiment of all secret alchemical 
knowledge. 


HE Travers To ORA Knowreper.—Not yet 
content, be journeyed to all the universities of Eu- 
rope, where he suught knowledge not only of their 
B but also indifferently to physicians, 

bers, old women, conjurors, and chemists, both 
good and bad, from all whom he gladly picked 
up anything that might be useful, acd thus en- 
larged his stock of sure and approved remedies. 
He learned from Valentine’s writings the doc- 
trine of the three elements, which, concealing its 


author's name, he adopted as his own, and pub-. 


lished under the name of Salt, Sulphur, and 
Mercury. 


Finns THE PLOSOHERH'S Sroxk.— In the twen- 

tieth year of his age, after making a visit to the 
mines in Germany, he traveled on to Russia, 
where being taken prisoner on the frontiers by 
the Tartars, he was carried before ihe Khan, and 
afterward sent, with that prince's son on an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, where, in his twenty- 
eighth year, he tells us, he was let into the secret 
of the philsopher's stone. He was also frequent- 
ly retained as surgeon and physician in armies 
or especial battles and 1 He set a high 
value on Hippocrates, and the ancient physicians, 
but despioi the scholastic doctors, and above 
all, the Arabs. He made great use of remedies 
ade of mercury and opium to cure leprosy, 
syphilis, itch, and slight dropsies, which, to the 
Galenical physicians of these times, who were 
ignorant of m and afraid of opium, as too 
cooling, were utterly incurable. 


He pecomes OzresrateD.—By these cures he 


daily grew more celebrated and daring, especial- 
ly after recovering the famous printer Jerohemus 
of Basil, whose case appears to have been a vio- 
lent pain in his heel, which, upon Paracelsus’ 
treatment, moved into his toes, so that the patient 
could never stir them afterward, though he felt 
no pain, and in other respects grew well, but 
soon after died of apoplexy. By this means he 
became acquainted with the great Frasmus, and 
so highly esteemed by tbe magistrates of Basil 
that they made him professor in 1427, giving him 
a large salary to teach philosophical physic two 
hours every day. It was at thie time that, seated 
in a chair. he burnt, with great solemnity, the 
writings of Galen and Avicenna, and told his 
auditors that so determined was he in search of 
knowledge, that he would even consult the de- 
vil, if God would not assist him l“ 


Nomerrs oF Fottowers.— At Basil he procured 
many disciples, with whom he lived in great in- 
timacy ; three of theee he maintained altogether, 
and instructed them in several secrets, though 
they afterwards ungratefully deserted their mas- 
ter, wrote scandalous things of him, and adminis- 
tered without any discretion the medicines he 
had taught them to the great injury of their 

tients. He also retained many surgecns and 

rbers in his own family, whom he faithfully in- 
structed, but many of whom turned his enemies. 


Ixraxous TREATMENT.— While residing at Basil 
he cured a noble canon of Lichtenfels, who had 
been given over by his physiciana, of a violent 

ain at his stomach, with only three opium pills, 
The sick priest had promised him 100 French 
crowns for the cure, but finding it so easily ef- 
fected refused to pay. alleging, with a jest, that 
Paracelsus had given him nothing but three little 
balls of mice excrement. Upon this Paracelsus 
cited him before a court of justice, where the 
judge not considering his skill, but only the la- 
bor and quantity of medicine, decreed a trifling 
gratuity, which verdict so exasperated the doc- 
tor, that he loaded both the canon and judge with 
reproaches of ignorance and injustice; thus ren- 
dering himself guilty of contempt of court, and 
capping the climax by haughtily, and without 
ceremony, leaving their presence. For this he 
had to f e from the city, leaving his splendid 
apparatus behird him. Driven to desperation at 
this sudden termination of hia hopes of fame and 
fortune, he wandered from place to place, per- 
forming many astonishing cures. He is said to 
have lived afterwards a dissolute life, and finally 
died after a few days illness, in 154 , at a publie 
inn, in the town of Strasbourg. 


Fis CHARACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS.—He was 
undoubtedly the best surgeon of his time, and 
erhaps one of the best physicians. Carpi, of 
ulogne, and himself, were the only ones in his 
day who employed mercury. “No wonder,” 
remarks a medical writer, “that Paracelsus at- 
tained an exalted reputation; for medicine was 
then in a low condition, the practice and even lan- 
guage of it being Galenical and Arabian. Hip- 
pocrates was not read; there was no edition of 
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his writings, and scarcely was he ever mentioned. 
The theory of his day consisted in a knowledge 
of the four degrees, and the practice was entirely 
confined to bleeding, purging, and vomiting.” 


Norio or Van HEIAO Vr. Van Helmont, who 
was born in 1577, and soon became celebrated for 
the information he had acquired by extensive 
traveling, lent his influence and teachings to the 
opponents of the Galenists, whose absurd by: 
potheses and inert practice he despised. He ab y 
assisted in the reformation of medicine, althoug 
he substituted chemical views equally assump- 
tive and unfounded, which, answering their pur- 
pose for a time of exciting observation to the 
matter, have long since passed into oblivion. 


Risg OF THE TERM Empinic.—The Galenical phy- 
sicians, who were nearly all members of the 
clerical profeseions, seeing their practice and 
opinions fall into disrepute, were led, as n means 
of self-preservation, to organize themselves into 


colleges, and attempt to stop the progress of 


chemical medicine, as it was called, by refusing | 


licenses to those who were infected with a zeal 
for improvement. For this purpose, examinations 
into the qualifications of candidates were insti- 
tuted, and those disapproved of were rejected, 
and their characters attempted to be destroyed 
by naming them “mere lewd empirics.” 


DISCERNMENT OF THE Pubtic.—The public, bow- | 


ever, saw through the whole matter, which was, 
indeed, kept pretty constantly displayed before 
them by the “lewd empirics ;” and in England 
this undue exercise of authority (for the Gulenists 
had the law on their side) was withstood by the 
subterfuge of selling medicines, instead of pre- 
scribing them. In France, the chemical phy- 
sicians availed themselves of a privilege pos- 
sessed by the king’s first physician of admitting 
an indefinite number of 18 extraordinary 
to the king, who were allowed to practice where- 
ever there was a palace, and even in Paris, 
without the necessity of a licence from the medi- 
cal faculty. 


Great PTadux or Loxpox. — From 1520 to 
1665 the opprobrious term empiric was mostly 
used to denote physicians of the Paracelsian 
school, many of whom, although thus branded 
by the college as Jewd and unlearned, were fully 
equal, and often superior, in science, to their de- 
tractors ;—Dr. John Dee, Dr. Francis Anthony, 
Dr. Penny, and several others, were glaring in- 
stances of this. The great plague of London, 
which happened in 1665. gave the people a good 
opportunity of judging between the moral quali- 
ties of the two sects, for the Galenical physicians, 
with the exception of Dr. Wharton and three 
youu 
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chemical physicians boldly braved the disease, | 


and spent every effort to withstand its ravages: 
but as the number of these was small, the apothe- 
caries were also called upon, who thus made 
their first attem pt at practicing by necessity, and, 
finding the profits considerable, refused to give 
it up, even after the runaway doctors had re- 
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turned. In consequence of this conduct, the term 
empiric was applied also to thera. 


Empiricism LEOAI.— Despite popular feeling, 
the courts of common law supported the mono- 
poly of the older physicians, and allowed them 
to prosecute such of these dispensing practitioners 
as, from the extent of their practice, had become 
obnoxious. At Jength, in 1721, Mr. Rose, an 
apothecary who had been cast in a prosecution 
for practicing physic, boldly carried the case to 
the House of lad: and obtained a decision in 
his favor, and thua the sale of medicines ta a sick 
person in England, without a physician's pre- 
scription, was ever afterward rendered legal. 
The term empiric now underwent a new signifi- 
cation, and was only applied to nostrum dealers. 


MISAPPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY TO PHYSIOLOGY. 
—If we except the Hippocratists, and the sect 
of Methodists founded by Hermston, about one 
hundred years before the Christian era, who 
attributed disease to the contraction and dilita- 
tion of the solids in the body—the humoral 
pathology was that which prevailed from all 
antiquity, and just in proportion as notions were 
obtained of the chemical and mechanical forces, 
so were these notions applied to physivlogy and 
the causes of disease, and made principles to 
found plans for the restoration of health. How- 
ever, about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was perceived that life was regulated by 
motions peculiar to itself, and required corres- 
ponding views of health and disease. There was 
now a fair prospect of a more legitimate system 
of reasoning being established, but this wus re- 
tarded by the teachings of Boerhave. 


Herman Borrnaave.— Ibis celebrated char- 
acter was a man of uncommon capacity, great 
erudition, and indefatigable industry, a zealous 
and honest searcher after truth; yet from habit- 
ual application to his favorite study, chemistry, 
suffered himself to be deluded into a most falla- 
cious train of reasoning. He delivered his sys- 
tem in language so imposing from the important 
Pouce of the Chair of Medicine in the Leyden 

niversity, that for fifty years his doctrines pre- 
vailed in the schools of Europe: and, as a writer 
remarks, it is astonishing and humiliating to 
think how the assent of an enlightened age could 
ever have been won over toa body of doctrine at 
once co puerile and shallow. 


Borrnaaves Turory or Disxask.— He sup- 
posed inflammation to consist in an unhealthy 
thickening of the blood, which thus impeded the 
course of the circulation in the smaller vessele, 
and that all that was necessary to relieve that 
state was the exhibition ofdiluting drinks. Hence 


| the uxe of the terms attenuate, diluent, &, which 
candidates, all left London, while the |: 


are yet retained in medicine. He accounted for 
various other diseases by supposing the presence 


of acrinionious secretions in the blood, and they 


| 
i 


once got rid of, health would return. ‘Ibe ab- 
surdity of these views must be evident to any one 
who has carefully perused the third article of 
this series; for it is evident that unhealthy se- 
cretions must be the product of unhealthy actions 
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of the glands that form them, and that were it 
possible to wash away all that could be formed, 
as long as the organ worked morbidly the dis- 
ease would remain, and therefore all treatment 
should refer to the solids, as they once operating 
properly, there are various means of excretion by 
which the body could relieve itself from all sub- 
stances whose presence would occasion trouble 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR COMMON FOLES—No. 4. 
BY DR. J O. JACKSON. 


The Water-Cure revolution is a great revolu- 
tion. It touches more interests than any revolu- 
tion since the daye of Jesus Christ. Think me 
not extravagant. It is true. It combats greater 
evils, contemplates greater benefits, and will 
produce more ultimate good than any social, 
political, religious or medical change in the hab- 
its, opinions, thoughts and actions of men, than 
bas come within your knowledge either by read- 
ing or observation. 

Few persons look at it in its legitimate bear- 
ings. They see not its destiny. ey know not 
the gradual yet mighty change which it is work- 
ing, and is to work, int le aims and position of the 
human family. The most of persons as yet look 
at it as a humbug. Others look at it very favor- 
ably, but at the same time think it not much su- 

rior as a means of restoring or preserving 

ealth, to the old medical administrations. 
Others think it preferable to all other medical 
means, but suppose its value chiefly to consist in 
its applicability to diseased states of body. 

For one, I look on the movement in a broader 
light. It is significant to me and worthy of high 
consideration because it is efficient in restoring to 
health diseased organisms not only, but also be- 
cause it can, and should, and will be used to keep 
healthy organisms free from disease. It teaches 
physiology, pathology and therapeutics of the 
divine kind to THE PeorLE. It is the only medi. 
cal philosophy that applies itself with ease, pre- 
cision, and in understandable language to com- 
mon folks. It is the only remedial agent in the 
universe of which I have knowledge, which at the 
same time that it is potent to rectify ill states of 


Is this not true? Let the advo- 
cates of any other medical echool than the hy- 
dropathic, give the contradiction to this statement 
if it isnot correct. What drug from the bowels 
of the earth, what extract from a plant, what sy- 
rup, what juice from shrub or tree, what article 
indifferent in its effects on the system, or what 
deadly poison can be administered with such 
blessed results to the sound and full in health as 
water? It makes the sick man well, it keeps the 
well man from becoming sick ; and it is the only 
medicinal agent that can do this latter thing. Do 
you not all recollect the epitaph on the grave- 
Stone of the medicine taker: 


1 was well, wanted to be better, 
Took physio and died. 


That is the story “weld people” tell of drugs. 


ro, is entirely genial in its influence on the 
healthy man. 


| 


But who shall tell that tale of good, pure, bright 
water! True, water injudiciously applied toa 
person in health may be injurious, but then be- 
tween it and all other medical agents there is 
this great difference, this has a sphere where its 
application to people in health is judicious with 
a view to keep them in health, drugs and medi- 
cines have no such sphere. One who is not sick. 
cannot take drugs to keep well. To do 80 is to 
make him sick. They disturb the economy, 
throw it off its balance, make its distribution of 
vitality unequal, raise up conflicts amongst the 
different departments, overtax one class of or- 
gans, relax another class, etimulate certain parts, 
debilitate other certain parts, and make a con- 
fused medley of what was a little while previous 
orderly and congruous, as one can well imagine. 
A man, as a general thing, plays the foolish when 
he takes allopathic drugs when sick, he cannot 
act more unwisely than to take them when not 
sick. But I shall speak more at length in ano- 
ther place of the hygienic virtues of water. My 
object in this article is to call attention to the 
aubject of Maler Cures. I shall speak plainly, 
just as plainly as though I was not a Water-Cure 
Physician engaged in the application of the 
agent for the cure of disease. Tf in uttering m 
ideas, exceptions are taken, no complaint shall 
come from me. What is truth to me will be 
spoken, regardless of doctors, associations, or 
schools. If what I say shall appear untrue to 
others, I am content to let time and investigution 
settle the matter. 

Water-Cures are epringing up all over the land. 
They are being, and are to be, conducted by men 
of all grades of talent, as well those who will do 
no honor to the profession, as those who will 
honor it. They are built, and are to be built, on 
plans and after models, that shall make it a plea- 
sure or a task todwell in them. They will have 
good water and plenty of it, or poor water and 
of deficient quantity. They will cook and serve 
up good food, or their food will be poorly cooked 
and with great irregularity as to time and 
amount. These things will Now it is only 
just that you, and the public at Jarge, should 
make proper distinctions. ‘lhe man of fine at- 
tainments and aptitude for his duties, should not 
be judged in the light of a poor dolt, who know 
nothing of the science or the art which he at- 
tempts to practice. The man of large acquain- 
tance with men and things, who has eeen and 
read men as a student his book, should not be 
set down in your estimation on the same level 
with a narrow contracted, half educated man. 
This reform, as I have said, is the people's re- 
form. 

It belongs to you, therefore, to protect it from 
unjust judgments, and that judgment most of 
from yourselves, Now, nothing is more com- 
mon than for a man or woman to go to a Water- 
Cure, and stay but a few days, and take a dislike 
to “the board,” as he calls it, the bath attendant, 
the business man, the doctor, and in a pet leave, 
and for a hundred and fifty miles rail out an un- 
told amount of slander against all Water Cures. 
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One would think that the fellow had visited all 
the Water-Cures, and had found them all alike. 
This is unjust. If one does not like Glen Haven, 
do not let bim curse New Graefenburg ; or if he 
likes not New Grafenburg, do not let him curse 
Glen Haven. The best of cures have sins enough 
of their own, without being held responsible for 
each others failures and imperfections. 

I have my own ideal of what a Water-Cure 
should be, and when I am at the head of a good 
one, as I hope another season to be, my exertions 
will be all put forth to realize that ideal. Ist. A 
Water Establishment should be in the country, 
and a few miles from a village. The reason for 
these requisitions are pure air, which is seldom 
found in cities, and opportunity to adopt and fol- 
low the laws of life and health. Villages ape 
cities, cities are conventional, artificial, and full 
of false habits and customs, which have the au- 
thority and sanctity of a divine injunction. 
Every day attests this truth. Arrangements are 
entered into, and customs established which are 
condemnable on the score of propriety and good 
taste, which neither physiology nor a love of the 
beautiful can justify. Yet they only need the 
endorsement of some few persons and forthwith 
they are seen walking the streets in full canoni- 
cals, and pass from the sphere of general con- 
tempt to that of general adoption. 

This is remarkably true of the dress of fe- 
males. True, the mode of dress for men is lack- 

ng in taste—it is bungling and coarse, but it 

wars not particularly on the physical structure. 
The dress of woman does. It is not pretty in 
itself, and what is vastly more to be deplored, it 
robs the wearer of all prettiness. The freshest 
peach-blossom hue, that ever sat on the cheek 
of a girl of fifteen, it will make to fade, and, in 
its place, put a chalk-moth that shall look as if 
the face had been daubed with lime marl. It 
cramps the chest, crowding the lungs and heart 
into a smaller compass than by any means they 
can healthfully occupy; thus afflicting seriously 
the respiration, the circulation, and oxygenation 
of the blood, laying the foundation of dyspepsy, 
consumption, scrofula, undue determination of 
blood to the head, &c. It acts to produce a me- 
chanical displacement of all the organs in the 
abdominal cavity, pressing down the intestines, 
the uterus, the bladder, compressing severely the 
liver, sinking tbe whole of them into the pelvis 
or basket of the hips, and thus producing pro- 
lapsus uteri, prolapsus ani, irritation of the blad- 
der and the urethra; and reflectively the kid- 
- neys. It hangs such weight on the spine as to 

aid greatly in its distortion, and in very many 
instances insures it by the weakening of the 
muscles of the back and hips, under the undue 
heat to which these parts are subjected. 

When, in addition to this, it is remembered 
that dress for females is so constructed as to se- 
cure the inferior extremities but very slightly 
from cold, their dress serving, when walking in a 
wind, oftener as a parachute than anything else, 
it is easily seen why woman is diseased and dies. 
It needs only dress that shall cramp the chest, 
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_ thus impeding respiration and the free action of 
the heart, plenty of heavy clothing about the 
hips, so as make undue weight and warmth, and 
cold extremities from want of proper clothing, 
and death will laugh as if you at made him 
presiding officer of the domestic arrangements of 
a people. He knows the grave with its shark's 
mouth will not yawn for emptiness. Its maw 
will have its fill. 
| Of the diseases of females, dress is a predis- 
| posing cause of many, a proximate cause of 
some of them. A very large proportion of the 
cases of prolapsus uteri which come to my know- 
ledge are . aided in their produe- 
| tion and cure by bad or good styles of dreas. 
The mass of clothing which, in fashionable circles, 
| hangs on the bips, gives too long continued tension 
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| to the muscles of the parts, till the reactive or 
contractive power is lost, and a general abdomi- 
nal falling takes place. ` Skirts are girded above 
| the hips, which severally weigh from three to 
| four pounds, so, that it is not uncommon to see 
oung women carrying in the winter season not 
es? than ten to twelve pounds from morning till 
| 
| 
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night, day after day. The same is true of mar- 
ried women, and in some instances this is carried 
on under most aggravating circumstances. 

Till one tries it, or sees it tried, he knows not 
what great collateral force in the cure of this 
specific ailment—Prolapsus U teri—is to be fouud 
in dress. For one, as a physician, I would on no 
consideration undertake a case, and become re- 
sponsible for it, the patient wearing during her 
walks, or if very feeble, in the house, heavy 
skirts hanging for support from the hips or 
shoulders. Shoulder-straps attached to skirts, 

| make falling shoulders, narrow chest, compressed 
' lungs, imperfect respiration, deficient circulation, 
| bad digestion, and a general thrusting or falling 
| down of the contents of the abdomen to a d 
| that creates a mechunical displacement of the 
whole viscera. Now, in many cases of falling of 
the uterus, walking becomes impossible, standing 
| on the feet is very painful, sitting erect for any 
| length of time becomes unbearable, yet the dress 
| is kept on, and the agony endured, rather than 
to appear singular. In cases of this kind whether 
| more or less severe, present style should be in- 
_ stantly abandoned, and a light frock dress for the 
i worst cases, and flowing short frock, with pants 
| and waiscoat conjoined, so that the weight of the 
pants should fall equally on the whole trunk, for 
| all that can walk, should be substituted. No sepa- 
rate skirts either cottoned or corded should be 
put on the body, but this frock and pants should 
be made of material thick enough fur warmth, 
as it may be used for summer or winter. 
| Habited in this, let your sick one get out into 
| 


the open air and commence her rambles. What- 
ever distance, in the old or common style of dress, 


| 
| 


|| she may be able to go, she can easily double the 

distance at first, and, after being accustomed to it, 
| will quadruple any distance whioh, under the 
| same state of health, she could walk in the long 


gown and heavy skirts. 
Convinced as I have been for years of the great 
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folly which women commit in the matter, and of 
the serious difficulty which is to be found from it 
in attempts to cure this and many other female 
ailments, I besought one of my partners, a lady, 
to get up a walking dress. She did so; and from 
being able, in her accustomed habit, to walk two 
or three miles, she soon became able to walk 
nine, ten, or eleven miles at a jaunt with less of 
actual exhaustion. Our patients (females) gen- 
erally have the good sense to follow suit, and 
they are as much surprised as you will be, per- 
haps, who read this, at their superadded ability 
to make foot excursions—some walking from 
five to twelve miles over our hill-sides, and show- 
ing themselves capable of enduring as much la- 
bor as our patients of the other sex. 

If dress has as much’to do in the matter of cure 
of women who are diseased, as I have affirmed, 
and endeavored to show, then the reader can see 
the necessity of a rural location for a water 
establishment. With no desire to speak dispar- 
agingly of the female sex, truth bids me say that, as 
against public opinion, women are cowards; no 
more so than men, only in so far as they have 
had less opportunity to measure the strength of 
said opinion. But with all their habits and no- 
tions unchanged, with their ideas as crude in re- 
lation to the laws of their organization as when 
they enter a Water-Cure, it seems to me, how- 
ever great the necessity, or however deep their 
conviction of the necessity of wearing a dress 
such as [ have described, they could not be in- 
duced to do it where they would be likely to 
come into contact with masses of men and 
women who would stare at them, laugh, and 
talk, and gossip about them; hint that those 
who could wear such dress were no “better 
than they should be,” &. They would die be- 
fore they would adopt it. They do die daily, or 
prepare the way to die, because they do not wear 
such dress and live such life as great Nature 

rescribes. They do not love life as I do, or for 
ale and the glorious blessings which it scat- 
ters, like leaves from the tree of life, they would 
willingly wear sheep-skins for garments, were it 
needful. Oh, health! divinest of all the messen- 
gers that gather about physical man, what stores 
of enjoyment thou hast for those that love and 
honor thee! A ruby cheek, a heart beating in 
its strength, blood that flows to the smallest 
capillary, lungs that heave and play with de- 
light, muscles that are strong, eyes that are keen 
as eagle's, senses and sensations all perfect, a 
brain that acts evenly, a nervous system that 
communicates truly, a soul that is proud of its 
home, sleep that is sweet, appetite that is whole- 
some, action that is useful—these are some of thy 
gifts to thy loved ones. I woo thee most ear- 
nestly; I crave the laying of thy hand on my 
head. No neophyte to the priesthood ever longed 
for his consecration as I do to know that I am of 
thy chosen. I' will work, live plainly, forego 
ambition, and cease to clutch after prizes which, 
like apples of Sodom, perish in the hands of the 
grasper, if thou wilt but bless me, and —— 
me a place on thy bosom for a pillow, O health ! 
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Another important consideration, relative to 
Water-Cures, ia food and diet. The mere on- 
looker knows little of the tasks which await the 
B and conductors of a Water- Cure — 
ench day. The arrivals and departures make 
their task a never ending one. To attempt 
restoration to health of those who have done 
much to derange themselves by bad eating, with- 
out taking cognizance ef their diet, is to harness 
one’s self to the work of Sysiphus. Regimen in 
a Water-Cure, over the sphere of food, is no lese 
important than the appropriate application of 
water. In fact, to cure the eick by Hydropathy, 
leaving out considerations of diet, is as foolish 


and fallacious as to cure by diet, using no water. 


In either case, it is “ playing Hamlet, with Ham- 
let left out. The table is an essential fact. It 
meets the patient three times a-day. It isa 
nucleus around which gathers more thatis of 
consequence to the person under treatment than 
almost any other single thing. It causes more 
conversation, gives rise to more gossip, is the 
theme of thought for half an hour precedent to 
each meal, to an intenser degree than anything 
else. More curses are muttered, or blessings 
uttered in the direction of food, than toward an 
department in a cure. There are reasons for a 
this. The guests at an establishment have been 
either high livers, whose appetites are so far in 
the ascendant as to border on the gluttonous, or 
thef have been co, till appetite has failed them, 
and they can be suited with nothing. The 
richest, highest, and most savory-seasoned food, 
palls on their taste. They relish it not. When, 
to this, is added the other ill habits to which the 
sick are, for the most part, addicted, it is discerni- 
ble to the most common comprehension that the 
aay ofa conductor of a Water-Cure, in the catering 
for his table, is not small, nor free from arduous 
ness, Hence, all due allowance should be made 
from either side to the other. Forbearance is 
needful. Much of the difficulty that arises in 
getting up food for a Water-Cure might be saved, 
were the food entirely vegetable, for it is my 
personal experience, and is daily corroborated at 
Glen Haven by others, that those who abandon 
meat soon come to eat easily, and digest well, 
various vegetables which they could in no wise 
eat whilst partaking of meat. A mixed diet, 
partly vegetable, and partly flesh, is a narrow 
diet, necessarily. It shuts up one to eating more 
of meat and less of vegetable the longer it is 
pursued, till at last the meat hecomes a staple— 
the staple article, and, without it,a meal becomes 
insipid, however well it is gotten up. On the 
other hand, eating a vegetable diet is directly 
calculated to fit the stomach, as well as the 
taste, fora more liberal indulgence as regards 
variety, and this, of itself, makes it easier to 
spread a table that shall suit the eye, the appe- 
tite, and the digestive organs. 

There is very great misapprehension in the 
minds of those who do not know the order and 
character of diet at a Water Establishment. It 
may not be wholly uninteresting to know what 
the sick at Glen Haven eat. I allude to Glen 
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Haven because I can speak from actual know- 
ledge, not because it is superior or inferior to other 
establishments, nor because it answers to my 


ideal in this respect of what the dietary in a eure 


should be. 
Breav.—White, fine, brown, or Graham, and 
corn. CRACkxAS.— Boston, soda, and Graham. 


Biscurr.—Soda, and Graham, sweetened Pun- , 
pines.—Rice, boiled and baked; bread, boiled 
and baked with fruit; Indian, boiled and baked; ' 


bread and custard, baked; Graham, boiled; and 
corn, boiled, made of the Oswego starch. Occa- 
sionally, tapioca, sago, and prepared barley. 
Crackep warar. Pirs.— Apple, berry, corn, 
starch, custard, and brother Jonathan. Drsxur 


Frurrs.—Apple sauce, fresh and dried; berries, | 


fresh and dried—except the wild strawberry; 
peaches, and peurs. 
Verarrasixs — Potatoes baked, boiled, warmed 


with cream, browned on gridiron, without butter; 


and the sweet English turnip boiled and eaten 
during the winter and epring months. Beans, 


green and dried, boiled not baked. Pease and 


string beans, served up without butter. M EATS. 
Beef, mutton, veal, or fresh or salt codfish, or 
other fresh fish, once a day, except Sundays. 
Mix, Burrer, as wanted. This gives an outline 


of the table. It is, perhaps, as good as any other 
Water-Cure, but ut the same time, in my judg- 
ment, not as good as it would be without meat, | 


and in its place other food. Learned men may 
talk and quote Dr. Peaumont, as to the supe- 
riority and ease of a meat diet, but all the data I 
can gather go to show that—other things being 
ual—those who eat the least meat at Glen 
aven, make the most rapid im proveinent. So 


strong are the facts in this direction that they con- 


clude the question with me. No room is left for 
doubt. 

The mode in which food is served up gt a 
Cure has much to recommend it or to cause dis- 
relish, And no excuse can be offered which should 


justify the matron for habitually or frequently 
serving up poor food. The Cure that does it ought | 


to die for want of patrunage. Whilst there 
should be taken great care, that the dietary 


should be conducted in the nicest, choicest man- 


ner, it should be regulated on un-bending prin- 
ciple. What is good for the guests should be 


procured without regard to expense, if to be 
gotten; what ought not to be allowed, should be 


resisted without compromise. It is right here, 
when a physician shows the stuff he is made of ; 
tells us with trumpet-tongue whether he is 
fit for hie station, whether be has dignity and 
strength of character to make his guests follow 
his rule or lacks it, aud so yields to their clamor. 


For at this point a hard battle is daily fought : 


between the patients and the physician, if he has 
too large approbation developed on his head, and 
they, largely and morbidly developed alimentive- 
ness. He will trip and cut under, and cater, and 
palter, and trim bis sails to the wind, till they 
will have him completely in their power. But 
more of this under the head of what ought the 
physician of a Water-Cure to be. 


— 


will recollect the 


Among the tasks which are to be met is that 
of curing some patients, not only of disease 
which they recognize, but algo of a disease which 
they do not recognize. I mean the use of tobac- 
co, tea, and coffee. Fora time no subetitute can 
be found for them. They are gods to those who 
long have indulged their use. Taken away, the 
poor victims of their appetites are without their 
guiding genius. Body, soul, spirit have come to 
acknowledge their sway; and abandonment of 
them fur a time works such ruin as to astonish a 
stranger and on-looker. Perhaps I can do no 
better service than to demonstrate the terribly 
destructive influences of these drug for drugs 


they are—on the human body and soul, by an 


accumulation of facts. It may also relieve this 
article of some of its dryness. 

I once boarded with a minister of the gospel. 
He was a friend of mine, and I thought I knew 
him intimately. We had stood side by side in 
reformatory efforts, sustaining each other in intel- 
lectual conflicts, to which we were summoned. 
He was, as was I at that time, a great coffee- 
drinker. But circumstances threw us apart, and 

ears elapsed befure we met again. And then I 
bocae a boarder in his family. Meanwhile I 
had pretty much quit the use of coffee, whilst he 
had increased ita use. I had been in his house 
but little while before I saw that he was the vic- 
tim of his appetite. He was as thoroughly a 
drunkard as ever a man was, allowing for the 
difference in manifestations, which drunkenness 
on coffee and ardent spirits exhibits. He was a 
revivalist, a “New Measure Man,” as was termed 
in those days, went far and near to attend and 
conduct protracted meetings, and was esteemed 
a most godly man, and doubtless wis, after Ass 
standard of godliness. The readers of my articles 
ition assumed in a former 
paper, that the body has vast influence over the 
mind and its conditions. This, and other cases 
which I will relate, shall illustrate that view. 
The first marked evidence of change in my 
friend, was his taciturnity of a morning, and his 
unpleasant run of spirit. His was a moroee tac- 
iturnity. He was croes even in his silence. There 
went forth from him an aura, an atmosphere 
which enveloped one, and it was exhausting. 
The serene spirit could not breath it. It acted on 
it like carbonic acid gas on the lungs. One 
struggled mightily to get away from it. His 
wife sought to escape it—his children felt it oa 
their young hearts, stifling them as a mer 
the night-mare crushing in his breast bone. The 
charm of life, domestic blies, hid herself till after 
prayers aud breakfast, when, lo! the thick mists 
dispersed, sunshine came again, and all went on 
cheerily till another morning. 

Educated to family worship, he would always 
attend it for the morning before breakfast. It 
was worth the study of a pathologist to be pres- 
ent. His veneration was in the dust. He cared 
not for his manner. The Deity was addressed 
in language not always the happiest, and the in- 
tonations were like the poma of distant 
thunder. I could think of no one but Dr. Jobu- 
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son in one of his sour, morose moods when in 
company he did not like, yet was forced to en- 
dure. It was painful, almost unbearable. When 
over, he would seat himself at the table, dispatch 
a blessing as Bonapurte a bulletin after one of 
hia fighte—in a sort of Julius Cesar. 


Veni, vidi, vici,“ 


fashion, and then for the 1 Without eating 
a mouthful, he would drink a full cup pass the 
emptied vessel for refill, and then would smile. 
“Richard was himself again!” That smile! it 
was the first glimpse of immortality that had 
flitted across that “poor gospel minister's“ face 
since the light of a new day broke up his slum- 
ber. All had been dark as Erebus. Now came 
the husband and father into play. The wife and 
children were helped, their slightest wants yra- 
tified, and, at the close of the meal, the man was 
thoroughly devotional. He “returned thanks“ 
in a voice sweet and full of mellowness, and his 
whole soul went forth in reverential petition to 
the Mosr Hion for all His goodness. His spirit, 
however, had no ze strength. It knew of no 
force peculiar to itself. It lived, breathed, and 
thrived, through the body, and the body had all 
its energies in two cups of coffee. The ratio of 
wer was coffee, body, soul. Coffee nt the 
ead, soul at the foot; beautiful spectacle of a 
preacher of Christ’s “glad tidings.” One would 
like to associate with a man occupying such post, 
and following such calling, the highest mural 
bravery, the greatest physical endurance, the 
loftiest enthusiasm, the subjection of the body to 
the longings of the spirit to that degree, that the 
person should rise into the circle of the true 
Hero; whose brow nature should wrap with 
evergreen, and whose foot-prints time should 
have hard work to wear out. But in this case 
there was nothing of all these. This man lived 
miserably, died before his days were half out, 
made his wife grey-haired by his increasing pet- 
ulance, drove his children into the world whilst 
yet the years on their heads were green, and, 
where PEACE AND LONG LIFE should have dwelt, 
sat BARRENNESS AND MOPING MELANCHOLY, jabber- 
ing forth their ill-timed homilies on the grave 
and hereafter. I could write a book full of such 
cases, some worse, some not so bad, but all mark- 
ing the victims with condemning brand, and 
speaking Nature's love of Justice. For, whilst her 
es fill with pity, she brings the lush on the reb- 
el’s back, and with a voice none could mistuke 
for other than Gop’s, cries “thou art a great sin- 
ner, thou shalt die!” 

Sip on, then, O drinker! but know that for 
every sip moments of your life are abstracted 
from its sum total. Drink! but remember that 
which is sweet in the mouth may be bitter in its 
influence. Drink! but be sure that rheums, 
cramps and agues are hidden in your cup, that, 
like a serpent’s bite, shall poison your very life, 
and make you wish for the dropping of the cur- 
tain and the end. 

Now, reader, allowing this to be an extreme 


case, think what a task one has before him to 


cure sucha man. The first effort would produce 
a shock that would make an attendant dream of 
a strait jacket. In a very important sense, this 
man was insane. His nervous system was com- 
pletely subverted. He lived for nothing, loved 
nothing, thought of nothing after waking of a 
morning but coffee. Once gratified, he could 
play his part with some degree of credit. 

‘ake a case of ¢ea-drinking. I was called last 
winter in my professional capacity to see a lady 
who had been for a long time out of health. I was 
at the house of a friend, snugly ensconced before 
a good fire in an easy chair. It rained, and 
snowed, and blowed, and played November and 
March in conjunction most admirably. I disliked 
to put on my medical habit and breast such a 
storm; but the sick woman was a friend of my 
friend, and I could not well refuse. So, wrap- 
ping myself in 1ay Mackintosh, I jumped into a 
good, snug conveyance, and in twenty minutes 
was ushered into the dining-room of the gentle- 
man whose wife I was to see. 

Warming myself, and assured that my clothes 
were not damp. I signified my readiness to see 
my patient. Taking me into a spacious room, 
with everything in it bordering on luxury, sitting 
in a large, easy, reclining chair, was a flaxen- 
haired, blonde, blue-eyed woman, about twenty- 
eight years of age. She was thin in flesh, and 
evidently gradually wasting under the progress 
of her dieas Seating myself by her side, I 
entered into conversation with her. I found her 
intelligent on genersl subjects, with a mind well 
cultivated in literature and the classics—in short, 
what I should call—save on one question—a 
well-educated woman. She evidently had been 
ambitious, was a great reader, had sat up late at 
night, and rose late in the morning. I went over 
her family history, as also her own; inquired into 
tendencies and predispositions. Found nothing. 
She had no cough; she had sound lungs ; she suf- 
fered little or no pain; she was troubled with leu- 
corrhea, and slightly with vaginal prolapsus, 
with want of appetite, and with sleeplessness, 
with cold feet, and with heat of the head. On 
inquiring into her diet, I found nothing to con- 
demn very much Advised some alterations, 
with a view to relieve her constipation, with 
which she was also afflicted. She kept her room 
altogether too warm and badly ventilated, and 
made no effort to get well.” All these things 
did not satisfy me: back of them all there 
was something that I did not yet fathom. She 
was too white, too blanched; and of a sudden 
it came to me, that I had not inquired about 
beverages. “What do you drink?” I asked. 
“Water!” 

“ Oh, no!“ she replied—“ not water! I can- 
not drink water. Nota particle of water have 
I drank in three years.” 

„Why f my dear madam,” said I. 

“Oh, it is distasteful |—it makes my stomach 
ache—my head also; and besides, the thought 
of drinking takes oray my appetite” 

“ What do you drink!“ 

“ Tea” 
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“Do you drink it strong {” “ Oh, no! quite weak.” 

“Have you any ee to have your girl 
make you a cup, and let me see her make it!“ 

„Not in the least,” said she. She called her 
girl. Polly, make me a cup of tea ; let this 
gentleman see you make it, and bring it into me.” 

„Green or black ?” asked the girl. 

“Green.” And Polly vanished. 

I went into the cook-room. The girl took two 
ea · spoons full of old hyson: put to it one cup, 
or half a pint of water; let it simmer for five 
minutes ; poured it off, without sugar or cream, 
carried it to my patient. I returned to the room, 
and she drank it in my presence. It raised her 
pulse from sixty to eighty-six beats in three min- 
utes, Her eye lighted with animation ; her face 
was much fuller of color. She moved back from 
the stove, and her tongue was loosed. I was 
satisfied. I knew the secret foe that sapped her 
strength. My diagnosis was finished—my pre- 
scription was ready. I knew my task, aud was 

ual to it. Mrs. , your husband came 
after me this morning,” said I, “and insisted on 
my visiting you today. If I understood him 
rightly, you concurred in the request he made.” 

“ did, sir, hearing you were lecturing on Hy- 
dropathy at ——,and knowing that my friend 
was also yours, having confidence in you asa man 
as well asa physician, I was anxious to see you. 

“Then, you really wish to recover your health?” 

“Certainly, sir! Why do you ask!“ 

“ Because, dear Mudam, it is not every one 
who is sick that desires and wills to be made 
whole. It costs sumething to break down a good 
constitution and good health. One has to lie 
awake at night, eat improper food, breathe bad 
air, dress badly, exercise improperly, and in other 
respects form bad habits, before health will cease 
to shelter him under ber wing. She bears witk 
faults and follies to a very great extent before 
she casts ons forth to his own abandonment. This 
being true, who ever makes himself or herself 
sick does it by great violation of Hory Law, 
whose penalties are sure. It cannot be expected 
that return to law, and pursuit of its dictates 
will work out the sin, its records, or its results, 
immediately. Nature's analogies are all against 
it. One can violate law easily. One can never 
perhaps repair the effects of such violation. You 
can be “made well,” but you must walk a rugged 
road. Dare you try? if so, speak dear Mad- 
am, and I will prescribe for you.” “I dure!“ 

“Very well. The foundation of all your mal- 
adies lies in your tea- drinking. And its power 
over you is ruinous. Of high, and almost pure 
nervous temperament, it has acted ou you much 
more destructively than it would have done had 
8 have been of phlegmatic cast. Your nerves 

ave lost their tone, your digestive orgins are 
involved, your brain takes on disturbance from 
sympathy, and you are gradually wasting away 
for want of sustenance. You eat but little, di- 
gest badly what you do eal, and when the stim- 
ulus of your tea is on you, indulge in books. 
When it is off, you lie in bed or in your easy 
chair, waiting for artificial strength. M7 judg- 


ment in your case is, that complete of 
habits of body, of mind, of pursuit, is called for. 
Endure all that is necessary to bring it about 
with what of courage you can, but at all hazards 
endure it; and in one year you will be well, and 
in full strength. Fail to do this and you will die.” 

„But how can I do this? It is only a little 
while since I came to feel that my life wasin my 
tea, and now I am sure I do not drink it strong.” 

„O Madam, you are not aware of the strength 
of your cups. Your sensc of taste is somewhat 
blunted, and 15 stomach you will find much 
more involved than you think at present, aſter 
abstinence from your present mode of eating 
shall allow it to recover its tone somewhat. 
But perseverance will cure you, aided as you can 
be by the application of water.” 

She promised, if I would write her husband oc- 
casionally, giving information, she would return 
it, and I then prescribed for her a sheet at 72 
Fahrenheit, with hand rubbing over it. Sitz at 10, 
a. M., 72 with warm foot bath if feet were cold 5 
to 10 minutes to commence with. Foot bath at 
7. P. M. at 72, to be gradually reduced to cold as 
she became habituated to its use. Wet girdle, 
covered with dry, worn from 10, a M. till 8, 
P. M. Enemas at 72, as might be needful. Tem- 
perature of room at 68, ai if not warm at that, 
patient to have gentle hand rubbing on u 
and lower limba Room to kept well ventilated, 
and, as soon as possible, she was to take gentle 
exercise out of doors. I bade her good-bye, and 
departed. Six months from that time the 
woman was in full health, almost a miracle in 
the eyes of her neighbors: This day she is a de- 
voted advocate of the Water-Cure, and pleads 
nobly for the truth. It is matter of great re- 
joicing to her husband and her friends her restor- 
ation to health. It cost her nothing but cour- 
age and endurance, for I made no charge, and 
would take no fee. The thing turned out as I 
predicted, all the symptoms were, for a period, 
aggravated, but appetite resumed its sway after 
awhile, digestion, under vigorous diet, began to 
improve. Constupation gave way, sleeping took 
the place of sleeplessness, and the organization 
put out new buds, which blossomed into some- 
what of original beauty. Money could not pur- 
chaso that lady to take to her habit of tea-drink- 
ing. But I must close this article, already too 
long. If, in my conversations with you, I can but 
stimulate you to a clear, close study of your own 
being, if I can make such impression on you as 
shall lead you to adopt a good and abandon a 
bad habit, I shall feel happier than though a 
warrior, I had gained splendid victories. Tp save 
meu is my highest aim Far enough in the dis- 
tance is the Great Savior, but his example I 
would copy, to heal the diseased and bind up the 
bruised. If, by auy intellectual effort, or the ex- 
ercise of skill, or physical labor of mine, life to 
the feeble or the strong can be made more joy- 
ous, it will give me more pleasure than to ride on 
the high places of power while I live, or dead, to 
be buried beneath a cenatoph of marble. 

Glen Haven Water- Cure, August 1, 1850. 
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NEW -YORK, SEP., 1850, 


SEPTEMBER KNOCXINGS. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


SrRÃax Noises.—Be not alarmed, worthy read- 
er, because writers, to secure the best attention, are 
sometimes obliged to select taking titles. We do not 
purpose to entertain or afflict you with a disquisition 
on ‘‘ rappings,” so prevalent in these parts about 
these days—whether performed by wandering ghosts 
or undiscoverable machinery— but simply to knock as 
hard as we are able on tho sounding board of your 
understandings with the sledge-hammer of common 
sense, to the end that with us you may continue to 
rap your thinking faculties and knock your motive 
powers for the advancement of the best interests of 
humanity. 

Unlike the invisible, but not inaudible ghost-seer 
phenomena, recently on exhibition in this city—be 
they spirits just, or goblins damned, mind, we say 
not—we are always ready to rap our sentiments ; but 
in pushing them into notice, we come in contact with 
an immense amount of rubbish, so cumbering our 
path, that we are obliged to knock it out of the way ; 
or take a deal of pains to get quietly around it. 
We prefer the straight-forward knocking process. 

An ALLopaTuic Kap.—The Boston Medical Jour- 
nal has lately made the discovery, over again—has it 
been in communication with the spirits that Hy- 
dropathy is coming down.” The announcement 
occupies nearly two mortal pages, and the articlo 
winds up in a perfect ecstacy of delight :— 

The truth is, we live in a period of time peculiar 
for humbugs; but, after all, their career is generally 
a brief“ one, when they must give place to the 
more rational and consistent views which are to fol- 
low. Thus will it be with hydropathy. There is 
intelligence without and within, which must, ere 
long, consign the ‘‘ one-idea” system of water to a 
grave so low and deep, that a general deluge could 
not wash it out. Amen and amen!“ 

Why not Amen and amen’’—three times three 
When it gets down such small affairs as drugging a 
a man to death, by accident or otherwise, will no 
longer molest the faculty by getting into Water-cure 
Journals and making a tremendous fuss by coming to 
every body’s ears. By way of knocking back in as 
gentle a manner as possible, let us take two small, 
very small items of news from the same number of 
that same Boston Medical Journal. We confess 
they are hardly worth mentioning, not proper, per- 
haps to be printed except in an allopathic periodical ; 

but here®they are :— 

A sad mistake by an apothecary, in putting up a 
medical prescription, occurred in this oity last week. 
Instead of 10 grs. calomel ordered, that amount of 
corrosive sublimate was put up, and taken by the 
patient. Death, probably in consequence of this 
poison, took place in a fewdays. A very serious ac- 
cident happened in surgical practice in this city, not 
long since, by the taking fire of the vapor of the ether 
which was used to produce insensibility. 


Two instances of death from the use of chloroform. 
have recently taken place—one in England and tle 
other in this country.” 


We could continue to collect such specimens of 
science from medical journals until this journal was 
full of them, but we might be accused of making a 
great ado about trifles. 

The New York Medical Gazette raps at us by ins 
forming the small circle of its patrons that the recent 
American Hydropathic Convention, at Hope Chapel, 
repudiated Grahamism. We knock this mistako on 
the head by stating the fact. Several of the members 
of that Convention fully believed in, and to a great 
extent practised, the principles of diet as explained 
in Graham’s ‘‘ Science of Human Lifo.” Others 
were not fully persuaded pro or con, having never 
thoroughly investigated or tested them; and one 
member expressed his dissent. This is the long and 
short of the matter. No formal vote, resolution or 
expression, was taken on the subject. 

A Homczopatuic RAr.— With an account of the 
proceedings of the late Homeopathic Convention, 
held at Albany, is published a report on Water as 
a Therapeutic Agent, written by the late Dr. Snow, 
of this city. The report concludes in the following 
manner :— 


s Were the habits of mankind such as conduce to 
health, were the ordinary conditions to health com- 

lied with, were wuter employed as a beverage and 
tor bathing and washing the body to the extent in 
which it isa natura] stimulant tothe functions of the 
stomach and of the skin, no other than the means 
which nature furnishes for applying the therapeutic 
principle, similia similibus curantur, would be re- 
quisite for the restoration of vital disturbance and 
morbid changes in the human organism. 

But as society, in its present artificial condition 
teems with discases which are the result of artificial 
and morbific causes, your Committee is induced to 
report that water may be employed to advantage, 
especially in very many chronic diseases.“ 


It is alleged that Nature, as well as Hahneman’s 
disciples, work on the principle, that like cures 
like;“ and, as water, it is allowed, may be employ- 
ed to advantage, how, in the name of all that is in- 
finitisimal, is water to be managed ? How is a drop 
of water to be reduced to its 30th dilution? Dr. 
Small, who delivered the address at the Convention, 
lays down the following propositions :— 


„That each medicine must be prepared by itself, 
with the greatest care; and, after the pure crude 
material is obtained, its medicinal virtues must be 
obtained by triturating it, in definite proportions, 
with some neutral substance; or, if the medicine be 
a liquid, it must be diluted by the aid of a neutral 
liquid with which it is mixed in definite proportions, 
and its powers developed by succuasion. 

In proving a medicine, it must be given uncombi- 
ned with any other medicinal agent, in sufficient 

uantities to produce a perceptible effect upon heal- 
thy individuals; which effect is minutely noted, as 
disclosing the powers of the remedy. 

„Only one remedy must be administered at a time; 
for compound medicines are regarded by the homeo- 
pathic school as uncertain agents.” 


We aro willing to knock under whenever we shall 
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see a homœopathist triturating a drop of Croton, di- 
luting it with a liquid, developing its powers by suc- 
cussion, then proving it by disclosing its properties 
on a healthy porson; and, lastly, giving it with no 
other remedy. We will wager half the Atlantic 
ocean, that when they use it at all they will use it 
just as we hydropaths do, in tumbler, pail-full, and 
tub-fall doses, similia, &o., to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

More BLEEDING IN CHoLERA.—Although more 
human beings have been butchered by the lancet 
than the sword, medical ingenuity is every day ovol- 
ving new reasons, why people should be bled more 
and more. A Dr. Bell, of Manchester, England 
allopath, of course—has been edifying the profession 
with his lucubrations on the nature and treatment of 
the cholera. His theory is as nonsensical as many 
others not worth mentioning, but his practice is a 
tangible, dead reality. It is, epsom salts, prepara- 
tions of iron, quinine, and bleeding n both arms at 
once! He recommends that, while the patient is 
being bled, efforts be made to excite coughing, sneoz- 
ing, and other violent commotions, so as to give the 
blood a start and make it come out faster! Can 
anything be moro killingly ridiculous? Yet the 
Scalpel commends Dr Bell’s treatise as a beautiful 
specimen of medical composition, and as evincive 
of great powers ef observation and philosophical 
deduction.” Can anything be more silly than such 
puffery ! 

BoOD Ax D SaALr, Branpy AND Sucar.—Dr. W. 
P. Hort, of New Orleans, and some of his associate 
allopathics, have been astonishing the world, and 
confounding themselves, by an extensive series of 
chemical experiments on the blood. Their object 
seems to have been io ascertain what kind of drugs 
and dyo-stuffs are best calculated to stimulate the 
vitality of the blood globules, and hence prove the 
best remedies. They have developed some wonder- 
ful ideas. They have found some sixteen salts and 
alkaline earths, which, by mixture with the blood, 
4s exalt its vitality ” Tho effect of common salt was 
highly exalting, and of brandy and sugar they tes- 
tify :— 

„The effect of brandy (cognac) and the solution 
of refined sugar was on the whole favorable to the 
blood corpuscl s and monads ; they certainly did not 
impair either their form, or their vitality as indicated 
by motions considerably prolonged.” 

What grog-guzzling toper will not exclaim, 
% Amen AND amen!“ when he learns that the scien- 
tific doctors have demonstrated that brandy is first 
rate for the blood ? He can now indulge himself on 
good liquor till drunk comes,” and then chew a 
red herring or eat a stalo codfish skin, and thus 
counteract the drunk” while he is getting another 
powerful blood vitalizer, salt, into his system; and, 
then he may begin again on the brandy, and so over 
and onward ad libitum! Really, if the wild phan- 
tasies of the chemico dootororphysiologists have not 
bewildered and becrazed men's brains, we must ad- 
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mit a new proverb: The greater the absurdity the 
profounder the science. 


Rum Reasonina.—There are two methods by 
which men reason on such subjects as rum and bran- 
dy, tobacco and snuff. One method is from the 
brains down to the lower organs, which may be called 
a priori; the other is from the stomach, mouth, nose, 
&c., up to the head, which is appropriately termed 
Rum Reasoning, or logic a posteriori. It is so 
called because the appetite is the first principle and 
starting point. Here is a good example of the lat- 
ter process of ratioc ination. The author is the editor 
of the Boston Medical Journal—allopath, of course 
who is now traveling in Europe. Under date of 
Paris, June 24, 1850, he corresponds as follows :— 


„Everybody drinks wine, from the President of 
the Republic to the bootblack ; still, a case of in- 
temperance, of a marked character, is an anomaly. 
Not a single known case of a broken-down constitu- 
tion from drunkenness has been discovered, either on 
the highways or in any of the numerous charities 
with which Paris abounds. If wine could be intro- 
duced into the United States, of the quality in gen- 
oral use all over the wine-growing parts of Europe, 
it would do something towards staying the plague of 
intemperance, were it within the reach of those of 
small means. In New England, however, it would 
be a hopeless undertaking to convince the strong pil- 
lars of the temperance reformation, that a free dis- 
tribution of wine would actually promote the cause 
better than legislate enactments.’ 


This idea of helping the temperance cause by sub- 
stituting weaker liquor for stronger, is about as 
bright and benevolent as another idea which has 
been commended in the same journal ; furnishing 
the poor with whale oil or any common fish oil as a 
substitute for the more expensive and dainty cod-liver 
oil. How any medical man who professes to under- 
stand science, and assumes to talk about temperance, 
should speak of any form of intoxicating drink, 
weak or strong; except in terms of unqualified exe- 
cration, surpasses our comprehension, unless he is 
lamentably non-progressive in intelligence or sadly 
deficient in moral perception. But the rap of Dr. 
Smith we will knock over by informing him that 
others, who have resided in Paris a much longer time 
than he has, tell a very different story. Among 
these we will name the Rev. Dr. Kirk. They de- 
clare that in Paris drunkenness is a regular system. 
There are, indeed, a less number of street-staggering 
drunkards, comparatively, because the drinking bu- 
siness is systematized, so extreme drunkenness is leas 
exposed to the casual observer. 


ALLOPATHIC IDEAS OF INSTINCT.—Dr. Hort, in 
the New Orleans Medical Journal, in undertaking 
to prove that a large proportion of salt is absolutely 
essential to animal vitality, brings to bear the fol- 
lowing strong illustration :—‘‘ Physicians of experi- 
ence in the Southern States have no doubt often had 
occasion to remark that a patient, absolutely requir- 
ing nourishment, after having barely escaped from 
one of our malignant autumnal fevers, will refuse 
every preparation of delicate nourishing food which 
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may be suggested ‘to him, and which is universall y 


deemed appropriate under the circumstances. But 
here nature, the great and almost unerring nurse, in- 
structs us; for the very last thing appropriate that 
would occur to the physician being refused, the pa- 
tient, prompted by nature, makes known his wants. 
Should it be a Northern man, he will surely ask for 
the tail of a red herring; but if a native of the 
South, he will desire broiled ham. There is no dan- 
ger in gratifying this natural instinct, however rea- 
son and professional science so called may be adverse 
to it.” 

Whenever we can find a specimen of natural in- 
siinct in an allopathic Journal which is not really an 
artificial appetite, we will send it to Barnum’s Muse- 
um as the greatest curiosity since the Fejee mer- 
maid. Who does not know that a violent fever 
suspends all appetite, natural or artificial, and that 
when the fever subsides and the appetite returns, it 
will crave tho very things it had been accustomed to, 
be they a berring’s tail, broiled ham, pork and beans, 
bran bread or raw squash? Who docs not know 
that persons addicted to rum and tobacco, lose all 
desire for them during a violent fever, but recover 
the natural instinct ” again on losing the fever! 
How this world is given to nonsense! 


Docrorineg a Queren’s Basy.—The Queen of 
Spain lately gave birth to an infant. It died soon 
after birth, but had, of course, the most scientific 
treatment. Among other things it bathed in 
ether, and then wrapped up in a warm skin just 
taken from the body of a sheep, which was killed in 
the royal chamber for that purpose. Can American 
regulars beat that ? 


Ratrie-SnakE Bites.—The Tribune, in answer 
to a correspondent, gravely tells us: Cures of Rat- 
tle-Snake bites” have frequently been made by 
drinking largo quantities of raw whiskey! Such a 
doctor’s advice is rather too raw ; his medical edu- 
cation needs a little cooking. We venture to assert 
that it will trouble the Tribune exceedingly to find 
any authority for such a statement, beyond the mere 
whim of some senseless gabbler. 


Tue Cnotera IN Mexico.—This disease has 
lately been very fatal in Mexico and Vera Cruz. 
The Governor of the latter place published an edict 
forbidding, among other things, the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks. Tho press opposed the edict, and 
quoted the authority of the physicians of the United 
States who recommended brandy as a preventive, 
and urged upon the inhabitants its beneficial effects. 
Poor deluded Mexicans! They do not know that 
the influence of the brandy used in this country by 
advice of the doctors, was grave-filling instead of 
of cholera-killing. 


SickNESS IN WASHINGTON.—A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin writes in the following 
strain :— 

“ I deem it again proper to warn strangers of the 
prevailing soot lain here. It is in the form of dys- 
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entery and cholera morbus, but of such a malignant 
type, that medicine seems powerless in checking it. 
Hardly a citizen escapes its attack, but upon stran- 
gers it is especially severe. When they visit us, say 
the physicians, let them avoid our water and night 
air. 


What on earth would the man have folks drink, 
then? Brandy, tea, coffee, lemonadé, small beer or 
great porter? If these drinks are resorted to, will 
not just as much of the same water be taken with 
them ? Why not tell the people something useful 
catch rain-water to drink, or import pure water from 
the nearest place where it is to be found? That 
would be talking to some purpose like a genuine hy- 
dropathic. 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN IN NEW York —During a 
fow weeks past between one and two thousand chil- 
dren in this city have been numbered among the 
dead, constituting, in fact, about three fourths of 
the bill of mortality. The prevalent diseases are, 
as usual, cholera infantum, diarrhea, dysentery and 
convulsions. More than fifty have died per week 
from the latter disease alone. What aro the causes 
of this fearful fatality ? All the doctors and all the 
people will admit that errors in regimen produce it 
all, bad air, bad food, bad drink, bad dress, bad 
nursing, bad doctoring, bad every thing. If this is 
true these errors can be corrected, providing the bet- 
ter way is known. But here is the difficulty—who 
knows it? Not the professors of the popular medi- 
cal science, or they would teach it, else they are no 
better than murderers. Not the fathers and mothers 
of the little sufferers, for certainly they struggle, ac- 
cording to their knowledge, to save them. Now if 
the doctors do not know that stuffing children with 
candies, sweet-cakes, greasy meats and gravies, fine 
butter biscuits, and fresh baker’s bread, is not only 
unhealthful but actually killing, they are miserably 
ignorant Ifthey do not know that letting children 
go with unwashed surfaces and clogged up pores, in 
our sweltering city tenements, is dangerous to their 
existence, they are miserably ignorant. If they do 
know these things, why do they not instruct the peo- 
ple! Where are their journals, books, or newspaper 
articles which gave any information on these topics! 
They are not to be found. If the five hundred or- 
thodox doctors of this city would unitedly address a 
circular to the people of this city, telling them pre- 
cisely how to feed and manage their children accord- 
ing to the laws.of philosophy, the people would heed 
and obey them. This dreadful infantile havoc would 
cease at once; but where would be their business ? 
What would become of drugging ? 

Mothers! if you would have your children live, 
thrive, grow up healthily, and be exempt from all 
sorts of morbid appetites, and perverted tastes, give 
them the purest water and milk to drink, and the 
plainest, simplest food to eat brown bread and milk, 
mush and milk, good potatoes and ripe fruits in 
abundance. Avoid the whole tribe of nic-nac abom- 
inations—confections, lozenges, gingerbread, but- 
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ter-crackers, greasy pastry, and animal brotha, slops 
and stews, as you would avoid drugs, and avoid 
drugs as you would dread death. Children, whose 
eating habits are plain and healthful, require only a 
little judicious bathing and nursing when sick. 

But nursing mothers should know that the abomi- 
nations taken into their stomachs affect the child 
through the milk. If she inflames her blood with 
what are fashionably called rich dishes, fat meats, 
greasy compounds, highly-seasoned or concentrated 
food, or poisons her milk with brandy puddings, or 
wine sauces, the child must suffer. She may cven 
kill her child in this way, without experiencing any 
unusual inconvenience herself, for the reason that the 


breasts being, while nursing, in so activo a state, 


they become, as it were, a centering point for what- 
ever morbid humors may be floating in the body, 
which are transmitted through them so rapidly, that 
the nursing infant may be poisoned ,to death, while 
the mother escapes. 


CHLOROFORM IN CHILD-BIRTH.—Some physicians 
are making a very extensive use of this dangerous 
agent in the act of parturition. During a conversa- 
tion with an allopath on this subject, the other day, 
who has a large practice in a neighboring village, he 
declared he would not attend any woman who would 
not consent to take it. It is true, but few out of the 
whole number who take it are killed by it. Medical 
journals have recorded only about twenty cases of 
sudden deaths, from the inhalation of chloroform for 
remedial purposes, during the last two years. Still 
this small number amounts to a circumstance. All 
wrong principles in theory lead to great misfortunes 
in practice. Those who rely on chloroform to quell 
the unnecessary pain of labor pains, will pretty 
surely neglect a much better employment, in not 
teaching the patient how to live and take care of 
her health, so that she can safely and easily go 
through this natural process in anatural way. Such 
a work would be worthy the name of a true physi- 
cian. But that man, however well-meaning, is no 
better than a panderer, a quaek, who allows and en- 
courages his patient so to live and act, as to get her 
body full of fever, inflammation, debility and mor- 
bid sensibility, and then trusts to his chloroform to 
subdue the preternatural agony. No woman who 
has once gone through this period under hydropathic 
habits, will have any desire to meddle with chloro- 
form, or any other drug-stuff. 


ArMOSPRHRRIC DisRASRS.— One Dr. Rhinelander, 
somewhere on Long Island, has lately been edifying 
the good people of his neighborhood, through a vil- 
lage newspaper, with learned lucubrat ions on the 
states of the atmosphere, as influencing the type of 
the prevalent diseases. He reasons round Robin 
Hood’s barn” something in this way: sometimes 
there is a peculiar state of the &tmosphere, which 
converts most of the diseases by which people are 
attacked, into the active or inflammatory type; and 
at other times there is a different peculiar state of the 
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atmosphere, which induces the maladies to take on 
the low, typhoid, or erysipelatous type. In the 
former state of the atmosphere, bleeding and reduo- 
ing agents are to be employed, and in the latter, sti- 
mulating measures must be resorted to. This is a 
wonderful discovery, no doubt, although it is notes 
new one. Of course it requires a doctor with large 
perceptive bumps, to accurately observe the varying 
amospherio diatheses and adapt his bleeding or his 
brandy to the existing type.“ 

We are of opinion that the errors of living among 
the Long Islanders, infect the atmosphere, or affect 
its diathesis, to a much greater extent than the at- 
mosphere infects or affects the diathesis of their 
bodies, or the type of their maladies. Let us offset 
Dr. R’s ærial hypothesis with a plain, rational, ter- 
restrial matter-of-fact argumentation. 

The people ef Long Island enjoy an atmosphere 
by nature singularly pure and salubrious. But like 
most other people in our country, they have some 
habits which slightly vitiates the atmosphere around 
them, and greatly vitiates the blood of their own 
bodies. For our present purpose it will suffice to 
mention ono. The farmers generally, and most of 
the villagers on Long Island keep hogs. Go through 
some of the lovely places, endowed by nature with 
all the requisites for making little earthly paradises— 
gardens of Eden. See their beautiful groves, shaded 
walks, variegated shrubbery, enchanting flower gar- 
dens, cool sings, clean streets, and fine cottages. In 
the midst of all these, and prominent among them, 
observe another thing, a hog-pen. Often close up 
to the road-side, and almost in front, and occasion- 
ally close by one side of a splendid dwelling, you may 
seo, and smell too, a full and filthy den of swine. 
There they are confined, mired knee-deep in their 
own excrement, bestenching and poisoning the air, 
through scorching summer days and sweltering 
nights, with but little more than room enough to 
turn round, lest the exercise should waste some of 
their accumulating fat; and they are fed on all the 
rotten, refuse animal and vegetable matters of the 
kitchen. The sea shore is even ransacked for shell- 
fish to feed them on. There is an ugly, disgusting 
looking animal, called the horse-shoe, from the re- 
semblance of the general shape of its shell to the foot 
ofa horse. This animal is gathered in wheel-barrow 
loads, pounded to death, and then given to the hogs 
to eat. Hogs are like humans in one sense. Both 
can be trained to eat and love any thing, no matter 
how filthy. The hogs so kept and so fattened, are 
little else than a mass of animal corruption ; yet the 
people of Long Island eat them. They even con- 
sider them very excellent eating. Is it strange that 
such food should fill their bodies with foul humors, 
and that violent inflammations, or malignant fevers 
should sometimes, despite the counteracting influence 
of pure water, pum air, and a genial climate, evince 
a high or violent, and sometimes a low or putrid 
diathesis, according to the power of the constitution 
to throw off disease, and the degree of the morbid 
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causes operating? Is it not strange that Dr. Rhine- 
lander’s moon-ward gaze in search of something aw- 
ful in the atmosphero, should so entirely have over- 
looked and ovor-smelled the visible and tangible 
cause of an atmospheric peculiarity so near at home! 


WATER-CURB IN CONSUMPTION. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Thero are two questions often asked me, on the 
answers to which hang the hopes and fears, the life 
and death of thousands. 

“ Can consumption be cured ?”’ 

6 Is the water treatment adapted to its eure!“ 

I answer, yes, to both those questions. Consump- 
tion, in all its early stages, can be cured. It has 
been demonstrated, again and again, that under fa- 
vorable circumstances, tubercles in the lungs have 
separated, the matter has been thrown off, and they 
have healed. Years after the patient has died of 
some other disease, and then the infallible sign of 
cured consumption, has been found upon a post mor- 
tem examination. In other cases, where the discase 
has not been radically cured, its progress has been 
suspended for long periods. 

The Water-Cure, in its widest sense, is the system 
of treatment, and the only one, which can be confi- 
dently relied upon to produce these effects, I assert 
this with entire deliberation, and fully conscious of 
the responsibility. I know that it has been said that 
the Water-cure is not adapted to diseases of the 
- lungs, and that Water-Cure physicians have refused 
to take consumptive patients. But I know this to be 
@ great and fatal error. It is a fatal errot to say 
that consumption cannot be cured, and it is as great 
an error to say, that it cannot bo cured by the Water 
treatment. To such an error, how many precious 
lives might be sacrificed. 

I know that consumption is one of our most terri- 
ble and fatal diseases. I know that for three years 
past, an average of two thousand persons a year, 
have died of consumption in this city. I know that 
more than one third of the deaths here, betwoen the 
ages of twenty and fifty, are from this disease. I 
know that it is the opprobrium of medicine ; that 
all scienco, all drugs, all nostrums, have utterly fail- 
ed; that change of climate is of little benefit; that 
it isa wretched, hopeless scourge, filling the land with 
sorrow and the grave with death. 

Yet, knowing all this, I say, unhesitatingly, that 
a careful, thorough and scientific application of the 
Water-Cure, has cured cases deemed hopeless ; and 
holds out the best chance of lifo and health, ever of. 
fered to the victims of this disease. I assert that 
the formation of tubercles is checked, that the tu- 
berculous matter is absorbed and thrown out of the 
system by other channels; that a reparative process 
is set up in the constitution; and that, by these 
means, scated and confirmed consumption has been, 
is, and can be cured 


Further: where the disease has gone on beyond 
the point of absolute cure, its action may be suspend- 
ed by this treatment, and the patient enabled to live 
for an indefinite period in comparative comfort, the 
system continually purified and invigorated by these 
genial processes. And when Nature sinks at last 
under the disease, the world has no blessing for the 
poor fevered sufferer like the Water treatment. Best 
of all anodynes, it soothes pain, softens every symp- 
tom, and robs death of half its terrors. It is the 
best system of palliation, as it is the only rational 
hope of cure. 

In this disease, all systems of medication have 
failed. All drugs, acting as irritants and poisons, 
have hastened its fatal issue; and blisters, setons, 
irritations with antimonial ointment, croton oil, &c., 
are needless tortures, which waste the strength of 
the patient, and act as fuel to the flame. The nos- 
trums which haye built palaces for quacks have all 
proved worthless. They have come up one after 
another, been advertised, certificates of wonderfal 
cures have been paraded, vast quantities have been 
sold, the proprietors have grown rich on human cre- 
dulity, and you hear of them no more, some new 
preparation has supplanted them. Three articles 
form the basis of most of their preparations. They 
generally contain antimony or ipecac, as an expeeto- 
rant, opium as a sedative, and alcohol as a stimu- 
lant. There is a momentary relief, a brief excite- 
ment; and each dose leaves the patient worse. 
Where they have seemed to cure, either there was 
no serious disease, or Nature, stimulated by hope, 
rallied te overcome it. In most cases, of reported 
cures of consumption, there was never any really tu- 
berculous diseaso, and the patient would have recov- 
ered under any circumstances. 

I have no motive to impose upon the public. I 
have no nostrum to advertise. Water and light and 
air are freo ; and the knowledge how to use them is 
free, so far as it can be communicated by means of 
the press. God forbid that I should excite hopes 
doomed to disappointment; or that I should lead 
any one into error, on & subject of such importance. 
I have studied the disease carefully, and it is my 
earnest convictiou that in the first stage of consump- 
tion nine cases in ten could be radically cured by the 
Water Treatment; and that in the second stage a 
large proportion might also bo cured ; while in all 
stages of the disease, I am satisfied that this is the 
only reasonable hope; and the best possible treat- 
ment, where all hope is vain. 

Let me not be misapprehended. What I mean by 
the first stage, is that in which tubercles are just be- 
ginning to form, and before any alarming symptoms 
have made their appearance. This is“ in season,” 
ard at this time the Water-Cure may be confidently 
relied upon in almost every case. I feel assured that 
of the two thousand persons who are dying this year 
in New York of consumption, nearly all could have 
been saved if they had never taken drugs, and if they 
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had taken the Water-Cure in the very onset of the 
disease. A vast number could have been cured, af- 
ter their friends had shaken their heads despair- 
ingly ; and all might have been greatly benefitted, 
instead of being greatly injured, as they unquestion- 
ably have been, by the ordinary course of treatment. 

Many will think me an enthusiast when I declare 
that I believe it possible to check, in a great measure, 
the ravages of this disease. Why is such a belief 
enthusiastic? Were the human lungs made ex- 
pressly for the growth of tubercles? Has God de- 
creed that two thousand peoplo shall perish in this 
city every year by consumption’? Has nature no 
laws, and can disease come without a violation of 
those laws? Consumption is as unnecessary a dis- 
ease as it is a terrible and fatal ono. The causes 
which produce it are well understood, and capable 
of being removed. The disease itself can be eradi- 
cated in the individual and in the community. No 
person who lives in accordance with the laws of 
health will ever bring consumption upon himself, or 
entail it upon his offspring, and of those unfortunates 
who inherit it from their parents, a vast proportion 
can be cured ; not by drugs, not by blisters, powders. 
pills, calomel, tartar emetic, and tho lancet ; but by 
the’pure and beautiful, and natural processes, which 
go to make up what we denominate the Water-Cure, 
form its most important agent. 

The first step in this process of eradicating con- 
sumption, isto cure the scrofulous diathesis on which 
it depends. In numerous cases I have seen this dis- 
eased condition and predisposition thoroughly over- 
come by the Water-Cure. I believe it may be so in 
almost all cases; and where it is, there is no fear of 
consumption. There are cases which are probably 
beyond remedy—cases in which children are born 
with tubercles in their lungs ; but these are rare ex- 
ceptions. 

This cure cannot be too soon begun. It should 
commence with the nursing of the infant, and its 
daily care. If a child is so unfortunate as to be born 
of a scrofulous mother, it should not be allowed to 
nurse her; much less if she is consumptive. The 
milk of a healthy nurse, or of a good cow, should be 
substituted, with pure air, water and exercise. 

When a child is growing rapidly, with all its nu- 
tritive functions acting with energy, the Water-Cure 
will effectually eradicate a scrofulous taint in the 
system. There is no need of an attending physician, 
and a long doctor’s bill. A careful, intelligent 
mother, who has taken pains to inform herself, or 
who gets competent advice occasionally, is very ca- 
pable of taking care of her children, and building 
up for them the most invaluable of all earthly pos- 
sessions, a solid capital of health. One word ex- 
presses much of all that is required; that one word 
is purity. A pure diet, pure air, and purity of per- 
son, are the most important requisites. 

When the period of childhood is past, the system 
takes on a great and important change; and in this 
change may be the spring*of future health or the 


seeds of early death. Great care is required at i 
time, especially with young females; and the slight- 
est tendency to disense should be met with the most 
thorough and judicious treatment. The voyage of 
life is now fairly commenced, and rocks and quick- 
sands are ready to swallow up the heedless mariner. 
Parents bave a terrible responsibility at this period; 
and no man or woman should undertake to bring up 
a child without endeavoring to get a thorough under- 
standing of the laws of its being. Parents have 
trusted to the medical profession, and the records of 
disease and mortality show that they have leaned 
upon a broken reed. When every father under- 
stands the laws of life; when every mother is quali- 
fied to take proper care of her children, consumption 
will be eradicated, and all other diseases will be of 
rare occurrence. There is no natural reason why 
the human raco may not be as healthy as any other 
race of animals. In their natural condition, no ani- 
mals die of consumption, but there is no race of ani- 
mals, which may not be rendered consumptive, by 
treating them just as we treat ourselves. 

In the preventive treatment for consumption, I can 
only give general directions. We must cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well. We must cease feeding 
on acrofulous pork and other diseased flesh, and nar- 
cotics, such as tea, coffee and tobacco. We must 
cease living day or night in small, close, unventilated 
rooms; we must cease the uncleanliness of leaving 
the skin to be clogged with impurities. We must 
cease first to stimulate and then abuse our passions. 
In short, every person who would not die of con- 
sumption should eat a proper quantity of pure food ; 
breathe a proper quantity of pure air, and wash the 
whole body every day with a proper quantity of 
pure water. These, with purity of thought and life, 
are the grand preservatives. 

When the disease has once begun, Nature de- 
mands the most careful, and, at the same time the 
most energetic assistance of Art, in addition to the 
rules just laid down. The skin must be excited by 
continual packs and bandages, to relieve the lungs. 
The inflammatory action must be held under con- 
trol, at the same time that everything like chill and 
congest.on must be carefully avoided. The debilita- 
ting night sweats must be checked by cold sponging, 
and the tonic dripping sheet. The diarrhea must 
be regulated by injections of cold water; and all 
the symptoms and complications of the disease must 
be met with patient care, while nothing is neglected 
that can invigorate and strengthen the system. 

Such are the general principles of treatment, which 
I shall illustrate by cases in my articles on Practice 
in Water-Cure.” 


APPRECIATION OF THE JouRNAL.—A Water-Cure 
physician in Western New York, made use of the 
following language in a recent conversation with a 
friend :—‘‘ I would sooner give $50 a-year, than be 
without the Water-Cure Journal. 
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DYSHBNTERY; ITS HISTORY, NATURE AND 
TREATMENT. 


BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 


(Continued from our last number.) 


Morbid Appearances in Dysentery.—After death, 
from the acute form of the disease, we sce great in- 
flammation of the intestines—chiefly of the large ones, 
and particularly of the colon. This disease so par- 
ticularly affects this part, that some have proposed 
to call it colitis, or inflammation of the colon; but 
that would not be quite correct ; for it also affects the 
rectum, and likewise the small intestines. The 
great seat of the disease, however, is the colon and 
the rectum. Besides marks of redness and conges- 
tion, there is occasionally superficial abrasion of the 
mucus membrane; and sometimes deep-seated ulcer- 
ation and great distension. After the chronic form 
of the disease inthe same situations—namely, the 
colon and rectum—we find great redness and ulcera- 
tion ; but we also find that effect so peculiar to chro- 
nic inflammation—great hypertrophy ; such thickness 
as the acute inflammation will not induce. There is 
great thickness of all the coats. The rug are all 
greatly enlarged; so that the inner surface is ex- 
ceedingly rugged, and we see shreds of lymph (some- 
times of great length) hanging upon it. Occasion- 
ally these changes are seen only in patches; and oc- 
casionally they are seen over a very great extent; 
and, at tho same time, red patches are frequently 
seen in the small intestines. The colon has been 
found after this chronic form of the disease, as much 
asa quarter of an inch in thickness. Minute ab- 
scesses, too, are seen in the substance of the intes- 
tines. On opening the glands, we find them so much 
hypertrophicd, (thickened) as to look like so many 
warts. Besides the morbid appearances just men- 
tioned, it is not uncommon to find the liver in a state 
of disease. It is frequently in a state of chronic in- 
flamination ; and, occasionally, in a state of abscess. 
The spleen, sometimes, is in the same predicament. 
The liver, however, is much more frequently affected 
than the spleen.* “ 

Terminations.— Acute dysentery may terminate: 

1. In health. 

2 In a chronic form of the disease. 

3. In another disease. 

4. In death. 

When the disease terminates favorably, we find a 
gradual abatement in the severity of all the symp- 
toms. The tormina and tenesmus diminish; the 
fever grows less, the discharges become less and less 
frequent; the bloody and mucous dejections disap- 
pear, while the evacuations assume a more natural 
appearance; the strength gradually, though slowly 
returns, until at length health becomes fully estab- 
lished.‘ 

This happy termination, however, is not always 


* See Elliotson’s Practice of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1644, 
Page 921. 
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permanent Errors in diet, or improper exposure, 
will, and too often do, produce a return of this for- 
midable malady ; and this at a time, when the pow- 
ers of the system are still far from being restored— 
when this happens, the patient quickly pays the for- 
feit of his life, or a conversion into another disease 
takes place, which leaves him a poer choice of evils; 
either a more or less speedy death, or an endless 
disease. It therefore behooves the patient to pay the 
strictest regard to regimen, clothing, and exercise. 
The first should be mild, and chiefly consist of vege- 
table substances, as rice, in its various forms, tapioca, 
arrow-root, &c.; and this should be continued for 
some time, or until pain has entirely ceased; the 
evacuations discharged without blood or mucus; 
without enesmus, and of proper consistence. The 
strength should above all be consulted ; for if this do 
not accumulate in a proper ratio to the quantity of 
food taken, and the apparent freedom from disease, 
all is not right there is some lurking mischief, which 
should as early as possible be detected.“ 

Chronic form of Dysentery.—In some cases the 
constitution may have sufficient power to prevent im- 
mediate death from acute dysentery, while yet there 
is not recuperative power enough in the system to 
complete the restoration of the parts that were in- 
volved in the acute stage of the disease. So also 
the chronic form may occur in consequence of errors 
in diet, excessive fatigue, exposure to damp and 
cold, the improper use of medicinal and other stimu- 
lants, and from a variety of causes of similar kind. 
| „The countenance is sad, pale, or yellow; and the 
| whole of the forearms and hands become covered 
with an earthly-looking crust ; this never fails to be 
| a bad sign. The skin is dry, and rough to the touch; 
the lips and gums aro without color; the face be- 
| 
| 


| 
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comes cedemateous sometimes; the patient continu- 
ally wastes; the dysenteric odor is even stronger than 
in the acute form ; indeed, it becomes almost insup- 
portable. The pulse is feeble, slow, intermittent, with 
evening exacerbations ; sometimes the belly is hard, 
but not painful; the urine is brown, scalding, and 
passes off with difficulty ; the feet and legs swell, 
and eventunlly become hydropic.”+ 

Often in the chronic form there is no‘general fever- 
| ishness whatever; tho disease degenerates into diar- 
' rhœa, or what is sometimes called dysenteric diar- 
| thoea ; that is diarrhoea, characterized by griping, 
| tenesmus, and a discharge of mucus, with or with- 
out streaks of blood. Chronic dysentery is reckoned 


by medical men generally, as being an incurable dis- 
ease. 
Treatment of the acute form.—Tho indications of 
treatment in acute dysentery are: 

1. To subdue the general fever. 

2. To mitigate the pain. 

3. To support the patient’s strength 


* Dewee's Practice of Physic, page 584. 
t Dewee's Practice of Physic, page 585. 
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This is a disease emphatically of inflammation. If 
there is much pain attending it, we may know that 
intense inflammation oxists; so also of the tenes- 
mus and the discharges. Entire constipation of 
natural discharges that almost always take place, 
is also an evidence of the highly inflammatory state 
of the system generally. 

The best authors who have written on this disease, 
agree as to the propriety of the sedative, antiphlogistio 
or anti- inflammatory plan of treatment. There are, 
of course, a great variety of ways in which this may, 
to a greater or less extent, be accomplished. Purga- 
tives have the effect of reducing feverishness ; sweat- 
ing medicines, too, and more especially bleeding 
within proper limits have this effect. But a very im- 
portant question arises in reference to all these 
modes,-—modes, too, which have been for so many 
centuries resorted to by the greatest, wisest, and 
best of men in the profession—whether they do not 
often cause more harm than good in this formidable 
disease. Any one who will take the trouble to read 
all the various modes that have been and are still re- 
sorted to, and that by the most competent and skill- 
ful of the profession, will also see that there is among 
such writers a great want of system and uniformity, 
and that often one recommends a method diametri- 
cally opposed to that of another. But, as before re- 
marked, the antiphlogistic plan, is that which is 
aimed at by most practitioners in this disease.“ 


* “The medical treatment of dysentery, says Dr. Good. 
t has given rise to much warfare of opinion * * è> * * 

It is impossible to contemplate the conflictirg opinions 
which are given us, respecting this mode, by the monographic 
writers on tropical diseases, without astonishment; and the 
only mode of reconciling them,, is to suppose that the consti- 
tution ir very differently affected by the use of mercury under 
different circumstances; and that. while in some epidemics 
and sporadic cases it produces all that benefit which a priori 
we should expect generally, in others it entirely fails, or even 
proves mischievous. Dr. Jackson, Dr. Billingall, and Mr. 
Bampfield, feel justified in employing calomel merely as a 
purgative; while the second, thoagh he regarde it as of the 
highest importance in chronic dysentery, found even ptyalism 
itself ansaccessfal in the acute form. Dr. Johnson esteems it 
of high importance as a purgative, bat of the utmost moment 
as a sislogogue. He unites it occasionally with bleeding. 
with anodynes, with diaphoretics, or with all; but each of 
these is subsidiary to its powers, and may often be dispensed 
with —(Influence of Tropical Diseases, &c., p. 202.)—Mr. 
Annesly unites it in the samo manner, but takes every method 
in his power to prevent it from becoming a sialagogue. In 
any of the diseases for which he prescribes it, as fevers, dysen” 
tery, and liver complaints, he gives it in scruple doses in each’ 
“I never wishel,’’ says he, to see the mouth in the least 
degree affected. Whenever this happened, I considered the 
salutary effects of calomel interrupted, because its use mast be 


then discontinned; and it was my object to act upon the se- 


cretions of the intestines, to diminish muscular action in the 
intestinal canal, and not in the most remote degree to act upon 
the salivary glands,’’—( Practical Observations on the Effects 
of Calomel on the Mucous Surface, Ro., Lond., 1825, 8v0.)— 
Mr. Cunningham, late surgeon to the sceptre in the East In- 
dies, boldly employs it alone, and regards everything else as 


But how are we to produce in the safest, best, snd 
most effectual manner this sedative or antiphlogistic 
effect upon the system? This must be a serious 
question with every intelligent and conscientious 
practitioner of the healing art. Shall we go upon 
the plan of the most eminent practitioners of Cul- 
len’s time, who regarded that the disease is to be 
cured most effectually by purging, assiduously em- 
ployed? Or shall wo regard Cullen’s own opinions, 
that the most gentle laxatives are usually sufficient; 
and as they must be frequently repeated, the most 
gentle are the most safe; the more, especially as an 
inflammatory state so frequently accompanies the 
disease!“ Or, if this do not succeed, shall we bleed 
the patient freely as recommended by such authori- 
ties as Sydenham, Elliotson, Dewees, Mackintosh, 
Watson, and others? Or, shall we give twenty grain 
doses of calomel at intervals so as to getthe mouth 
sore (salivated) as soon as possible, as recommended 
by Elliotson ? Or shall we use tartar emetic, large 
and repeated doses of opium, leeches, blisters, and, 
in short, all of the most horrible enginery of the old 
school? If I have studied the human system, and 
the healing art to any purpose; if I have practised 
among the sick with anything like satisfactory suc- 
cess, I affirm that thero is a better mode than all 
these, more powerful and more efficient ; and, at the 
same time, incomparatively more safe, than any or 
all of these combined. The remedy is, moreover, as 
simple, cheap and universal as effieacious ; it is pre- 
cisely such a remedy as we would naturally expect a 
good, wise and benevolent Creator to place within 
the reach of all his creatures. It is, in short, coup 
WATER. 


impeding its course He does not even stand in need of al- 
vine aperients of any kind, and prefers scruple doses to small- 
er preparations, because it does not in this form so readily 
excite the alvine discharge, so as to be carried ont of the sys- 
tem by stool ; and, administered it in this way, he fearlessly 
asserts, and the tables of his practico serve to justify hie asser- 
tion, that it is an almost certain remedy for dysentery, in 
hot climates at least. [Dr. Renton, of Madeira, after having 
given a trial to almost all the varioas modes, from copious 
blood letting down to the oil of turpentine, fee's himeelf jasti- 
fied in etating, after some year’ experience, that, in the treat- 
ment of the dysentery of that island, mercury. given boldly 
and perseveringly, until the mouth becomes decidedly affected, 
is the remedy chiefly entitled to confidence.’’—Renten, in 
Edin. Med. Chir. Trans. vol. ii., p. 377.) — lis plan is to 
give calomel every three or foar hours, until the gams become 
sore.) And, finally, for it is not worth while to porsue the 
diserepance further. Dr. L. Frank assures us, that, in his 
practice, the large doses of calomel given so generally by the 
English surgeons in India, proved dangerous in the French 
army in Egypt; and that the plan most successfol in his 
hands, was that laid down by Sydenham, which consisted, 
says he, in removing irritation by gentle apericnts, the use of 
emollient injections, mucilaginous and diluted drinks, dia - 
phoretics, and laudanum. “ * G Study of Medicine, 
New York, vol. i. 1836, p. 555. 

What are we to think of the ordinary practice of medicine 
when those among its best advocates vary eo mack in regani 
to the treatment of so formidable a disease! 
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So far, then, as general feverishness is concerned, 
in this, as in all other diseases, let it be kept contin- 
ually subdued by the cooling or sedative effect of 
cold water. Ir is THE HEAT OF INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES THAT TAKES AWAY THE STRENGTH. The 
strength diminishes in proportion as the temperature 
augments. Cool and cold water, cool air, and cool- 
ness, generally, by preventing the abnormal heat, 
promotes the strength. Nor need the water be used 
very cold if the patient is weak. Even tepid wator 
is much cooler than the blood ; and, if continued for 
a sufficient length of time, may be made to cool the 
system very effectually, and this, even when the 
feverishness is high. 

It is very necessary to watch constantly the condi- 
tion of theabdomen and the head ; these parts are very 
apt to become too hot,and the sooner all febrile 
symptoms are combatted, the easier are they subdued. 

The Culd Hip Bath.—The second indication of 
treatment—the mitigation of pain—is a very impor- 
tant one ; and here I am led to remark, if there is, in 
the whole range of human diseases, one instance 
wherein a remedial agent can be made to act ina 
manner most agreeably efficacious in subduing pain, 
it isthe cold sitting bath here. In the tormina and 
tenesmus of dysentery, a child may be writhing in 
agony a great portion of the time; opiates, and in- 
jections, and all other remedies fail in bringing re- 
lief; we sit or hold this child in a tub of cold water, 
and directly the pain ceases. We use the remedy 
sufficiently often, the water being of proper tempera- 
ture, and we are certain of securing our object, so far 
as the relieving of pain is concerned. Whether the 
patient can Live is another question ; but if death, 
even, must be the result in any given case, it is cor- 
tainly very desirablo that we make this death as easy 
asmaybe. This every parent can well appreciate. 

Let this bath be used thus; a common wooden 
tub is sufficient, the size being suited somewhat to 
the patient’s age. It is better to elevate the back of 
the tub a few inchos by placing under it a brick or a 
block of wood. If the tub is of pretty good depth, 
all the better, as we wish to have the water come as 
high upon the abdomen as may be; but if the tub 
is shallow, the water can be poured higher upon the 
body by means of a cup; or a sponge or towel dipped 
frequently in water may be used. MAKE THOROUGH 
WORK IN COOLING THE BOWELS AND THEN THE PAIN 
WILL CEASE. If it is a feeble child, let two persons 
hold it, one to support the head and upper part of 
the body, the other the feet outsido of the tub. 1 
would not object in some. cases to having the feet in 
warm water at the same time. I am not certain but 
this would be good in all cases. I should not, at any 
rate, be afraid of it, if the water were not used too 
hot. The feet also may be rubbed with the dry warm 
band, or warm cloths; or otbor moderately warm 
applications may be made. But I repeat again, 
make thorough work in keeping the abdomen cool ; 
and repeat the necossary processes as often as heat 
and pa in return. 


Wet Fomentat ions, Bandages. &c.— In the old 
practice, some have used warm fomentations of bran, 
wet flannels, &c., and others have used these appli- 
cations cold. It is probably well to alternate occa- 
sionally with the two, but they should not be used 
hot, Each will act better in consequence of theso 
changes. But I would depend mostly upon the cold 
applications externally. Warmth is also good often, 
I will remark, to relieve pain; but we must recollect 
that artificial heat is, as a general fact debilitating 
to the system, and that we must therefore use it with 
extreme caution in the treatment of diseaso. Pa- 
tients with dysentery should wear the wet girdle a 
large share of the time until they become thoroughly 
well and strong; but it should be often rewet, in hot 
weather, otherwise it would be very likely to do 
more harm than good by overheating the system. 

With children, and adults also if necessary, es- 
pecially if there be great soreness of the anus or ex- 
ternal opening of the lower bowel, a heavy wet com- 
press should be placed upon the part. With children 
we wet a heavy diaper and apply it as for a young 
infant. This may be double or treble according to 
the apparent necessity of the caso. This does very 
much in relieving and preventing the soreness alluded 
to, the excruciating tortures so often attending the 
disease. 

Injections and Drinks.—I do not believe it best to 
use very cold wa:er internally in bowel complaints 
of whatever kind. Tepid or moderately warm water 
I now believe to be the best. WWater-soaking the 
system internally, soto say, hasa great effect in 
subduing inflammation and pain. It also dilutes mor- 
bid matters, rendering them thus less powerful for 
harm, so that the healing may go on much more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the case. I would 
give tho patient all the liquid he desires. I would 
even encourage him to take more rather than less; 
and the best liquid of all, for this purpose, doubtless 
is pure soft water, the purer and softer the better. 
People may everywhere, have pure soft wator if they 
will only be at the expense, (which is on the whole 
a moderate one), of catching the water as it come 8 
from the clouds. But use even hard water, rather 
than any other drink. Boiling the water if it be 
hard improves it somewhat: 

Priessnitz’ Treatment.—When I was last at 
Graeffenberg, in the winter of 1847-8, after a conver- 
sation wlth Priessnitz concerning his treatment of 
acute dysentery, diarrhaa, cholera morbus, and chol- 
era infantum, I wrote the following paragraphs set- 
ting forth his views : 

6 Acute DYSENTERY, Draa RH, CHOL XNA Mor- 
Bus, AND OTHER DISCHARGES FROM THE BOWELS.— 
The treatment Priessnits recommends in all diseases 
of this kind is very simple. Suppose it a bad case 
of dysontery in a child. The great reliance with 
him is the hip bath, always cold if the patient is not 
already very weak. No time should be lost, and the 
treatment should be persevered in until the disoharge 
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is arrested. Cold injections he also uses if the hip 
bath does not readily arrest the discharge. The wet 
girdle about the abdomen is to be kept on constantly 
during the intervals when the other means are not 
used. As much watcr as the patient desires is to be 
taken, and at frequent intervals. 

As to general ablutions, sufficient daily for clean- 
liness is all that he recommends in these cases ; no 
half baths, no wet sheets, or means of that kind as 
a general thing. Tho sitz bath, injections, wet gir- 
dle, and the drinking, with spare and cooling diet— 
these are the means which Priessnitz has found in his 
great experienco to be the best. If the patient is 
very weak, the water should be moderated a little in 
temperature, as at from 60 degrees to 70 degrees 
Farenheit. 

In tho house where I lodge at Gracfenberg this 
winter (1848,) there is a little boy five or six years of 
age that has been under the treatment for some 
weeks. He has just had the measles. As the disease 
passed off, a severe diarrhœa came on. He was of 
scrofulous tendency, often had the croup, and also 
chronic tonsilitis (inflamation of the tonsils.) 
Priessnitz’s directions for the diarrhoea were hip baths 
cold, every three or four hours during the day, for 
twenty minutes each time; and if the discharges 
come on in the night, the hip bath was to be given 
the same as during the day. ‘There was also prac- 
tised in the case a light general treatment, such as 
would be suitable in any case where the measles 
Wore passing off, viz., slight general ablutions once 
or twice a day, with water at about 70 degrees Fah. 
The sitz bath had evidently a very marked effect in 
arresting the discharges. 

“ Priessnitz holds that almost every conccivable 
ease of acute disease of this kind may be readily cured 
by the simple processes we have here described, if it is 
treated in season and with sufficient persevcrance 
‘There must be no half-way work in the matter, and 
there is as much ned of a doctor who understands 
his business, or of an old woman, or some one who is 
perfectly competent to take charge in the matter, 
and see that it is properly carried out; and how many 
foolish, ignorant persons, wise enough in their own 
conceit, do we have to encounter in almost every case 
of water treatment in acute diseases. The mode we 
have described will seem a harsh and dangerous one, 
no doubt, to many, and there will be doctors, wise 
men enough, who, if they take the trouble to inves- 
tigate these things at all, will declare that such a 
mode would be perfectly hazardous—quite certain to 
kill. Let these ignorant pretenders (and they are 
plenty enough in our country,) I say let them first 
learn the A, B, C of the water treatment before they 
assume to pronounce so sagely concerning the opin- 
ions and well-earned experience of the noble philoso- 
pher of Graefenberg. I myself have been annoyed 
not a little in the city of New York, by having my 
patients told by these would-be-wise men that the 
Water-Cure would be certain to kill them. “ Your 
system has not the power of reaction,” that conveni- 
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nient word as little understood as it is common to 
use; vou will surely get your death by the water.” 
Such are not unfrequently the expressions of those 
miserable specimens of humanity who know not yet 
the first principlos of the laws that govern the human 
system, orof the Water-Cure as practised by its foun- 
der. 

But to return. In our cities, our hot, unhealthy 
American cities, where, in the summer season, such 
multitudes of infants and children drop off suddenly 
with theso bowel complaints, I fear that in many 
cases death will be the result of such attacks, in spite 
of all that the best skill and judgment can dictate. 
So unhealthy is a great city like New York in the 
hot season, with its ten thousand filthy and pestilen- 
tial cmanations, from streets, gutters, privies, butch- 
erics, and the like; and so unwisely, too, are chil- 
dren reared, starved now and then, but generally 
ovor-full, crammed, as people do with their housed 
gecse and turkies before Thanksgiving or Christmas; 
dosed with paregorics and other poisonous com- 
pounds from the first hour of life onward 3 swathed 
and girted up so that they could scarce exist, even if 
all other things were right about them ;--I repeat, 
any practitioner that has to deal with such cases, and 
under such circuinstances, will have trouble enough, 
and if I am not mistaken will often be tempted to 
flee forever from a calling which is by most people 80 
thanklessly appreciated and yet more thanklessly 
rewarded. 

‘* But in the practice of the water treatment, Ihave 
often been astonished at the results obtained in these 
unfavorable cases, and sometimes when the patient 
has been given over to die, when dosing and poison- 
ing had been carried to the full extent. 

“Ifa child of my own should be attacked in a dan- 
gerous manner with dysentery, or any of the bowel 
complaints, I presume I should use a more powerful 
and energetic treatment than I should dare to use 
elsewhere, so great is the prejudice of the people 
against water, and so ignorant are physicians of its 
use. Why, suppose u man loses a patient and is 
sued for malpractice. It might have been the best 
treatment that could possibly be, yet the patient is 
lost. Now come the wise gentry of the profession to 
testify. The child was killed—and then comes the 
indictment, or, to say the least, a heavy fine; for 
the value of human life is often measured by money 
in this world. Thus it is; if we of the water system 
lose a case, no matter of what kind, ten to one if we 
have not killed the patient. But in the calomel and 
bleeding practice, it is another thing. A man may 
kill a score of patients in as many days, and so that 
each one be well crammed with poisons, and sent 
hence with the last repeated dose undigested on the 
stomach, all is well; tho patient died scientifically. 
There is a charm in that; but we, of the new prac- 
tice, believing honestly and truly in what we do, and 
that the system is the greatest of all improvements 
that have yet come to man—we will undertake to 
teach people to die as well as to live by tho water 
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treatment. Jet future times determine whether we 
succeed. 

I must mention a fatal case of dysentery I had in 
the past year, 1847. A very worthy friend was the 
father of a second child, an only daughter, which he 
worshipped. It has been reared with great difficulty 
to seven or eight months by hand. It was not my 
patient at first. Being taken ill of dysentery, medi- 
cine was given. Then I was called upon. We prao- 
ticed the water treatment, and then again some med- 
icine was given. At last the child died; and now 


this friend, who is theoretically tired enough of the 
old mode, can never forgive himself that other means 


were not used. Why,” says he, when one thing 
fails, we should try something else.“ This perpetu- 
ally trying something else! Alas! how many 
are tried upon until they are sont to the grave. 

Duration of the disease —Dyscntery, like all other 
diseases, varies much in its intensity. It may be the 
slightest thing imaginable, and from or on the other 
hand become one of the most violent attacks of dis- 
ease that can be conceived of. An apparently 
healthy child may be all at once cut down—brought 
to death’s door as it wore in a single day; but occa- 
sionally the attack comes on more gradually, but it 
may remain for many days in spite of all treatment. 
In some cases the bowels will heal much sooner than 
in others, and as long as life remains let the friends 
persevere and hope. 

Flaggellation in Dysentery.— Dr. Good, (Study 


* Dr. Edward Johnson, well known for his advocacy of 
water in England, wrote a work on hydropathy at Graefen- 
berg, 1843, in which he argued that certain applications of 
cold water were capable of proilueing all the effects both of 
Bleeding and blistering—except the pain. Now, strange to 
say, in his late work, The Domestic Practice of Hydropa- 
thy.“ he gives a very singular treatment for dysentery, (See 
Johnsons Domestic Practice of Hydropathy New-York 
edition. 1949. pp 197, 198.) 

Why shold leeches be applied if water is capable of pro- 
ducing ** all the effects of both bleeding and bistering—ex- 
cept the pain.“ (See Johnson’s Hydroyathy, London edition, 
1843, p 171 ; aho p. 175.) 

Has Dr. Johnson changed his mind since he was with the 
“t Peasant Philosopher of Graeſenberg. as he calls Priemnitz, 
or does he wish to make favor with the Allopathic brethren in 
this matter 7 

And why shoold the patient take twenty or twenty-five 
grains of Dover's powder every night, when cold water, 
properly used, according to Dr. Johnson'sown reasoning, is the 
moet powerful sedative known. What too, can be the object 
of irritating the bowels with doses of castor oil. If the doc- 
tor has changed his mind in regard to these things, he should 
be consistent and inform hie readers of the fact- I consider 
the sweating treatment as being far from the best in this 
disease. We cannot bring on sweating until the fever and 
inflammation have been subdued. When this is done there is 
no need of that proces. Altogether, I consider Dr. John- 
son's treatment in dysentery a very poor one; and what is 
worse, one which is liable io do much mischief. I fully be- 
lieve that under such a treatment as he has recommended, 
patients wonld every now and then be lost, who otherwise 
might be saved. 


of Medicine, New York, vol. I., p. 556), quotes Dr- 
Darwin as giving a singular mode of treatment cal- 
culated to cause a powerfully derivative effect toward 
the surface, but which, as he remarks, we should not 
always recommend, nor. find our patients disposed to 
carry into effect. Two dysenteric patients,” says 
he, in the same ward of the Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh, quarrelled, and whipped cach other with 
horsewhips a long time, and were both much better 
after it.“ 

Diet.—All agree in the great importance of atten- 
tion to diet in this disease. It is well understood by 
the best writers in medicine, that no food at all 
should be given so long as the severity of the disease 
continues. ‘‘ All writers on dysentery,” says Dr. 
Hosack, ‘‘agree on the bad effects of animal food.” 
It adds to the septic (putrescent) state of the bowels 
and of the whole system. Baker, Pringle, Zimmer- 
man, and D. Monro, are all opposed to it in every 
form and every shape, even in the form of soupe. 
„Not even chicken soup, says George Baker, 
“ should be allowed in the disease; nor mutton 
broth, says Pringle.* 

Dr. Dewees recommends a mild vegetable, or mu- 

cilaginous, and the shunning of all stimulating drinks 
and medicines in the chronic form of the dis- 
ease. 
„Radical cures,” says Dr. Morton, have been 
derived from a.persistance in a diet of gum-water 
and the farinaceous articles, conjoined with absolute 
rest. The patient should be kept without food, 
says Dr. Elliotson; “the stomach should be allowed 
as much repose as possible; he should be kept very 
low.“ And the celebrated Dr. Watson, of London, 
remarks, the food in dysentery should be farinace- 
ous and simple.” ‘‘ Vegetable nourishment and 
fruits, especiaily in the beginning, may be given,” 
says Dr. Cullen. Grapes are preferred by Zimmer- 
man. Fruits are not only useful in the cure,” says 
Dr. Hosack, but in the prevention of the disease, 
not only as antiseptics, but from their effect in quick- 
ening the billiary secretions.” ‘‘ All writers on this 
subject,” this author further observes, ‘‘ agree on the 
bad effects of animal food in dysentery.” 

Fruit a Preventive.—Most persons are afraid of 
fruits in times of prevailing dysentery. I was told by 
a very intelligent lawyer of Morristown, New Jersey, 
last year, that the people of that region ate freely of 
peaches during their whole season. Morristown is 
famous for its fine air, good water, and fruits. Just 
before the time of peaches, bowel complaints were 

requent. But very soon after the fruit season com- 
menced, bowel complaints ceased. 

For a number of years I had been in the habit of 
keeping patients suffering from dysentery, in the au- 
tumn, on grapes during their cure. The juice only 
of the fruit was swallowed, and always apparently 
with the best results. The past season, looking over 
the authorities on the subject of dysentery, I found 


+ Hosack’s Practice of Medicine, p. 368. 
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the following in Dr. Elliotson's great work on the 
Practice of Medicine: 

It has been supposed that fruit produces this 
disease ; but unless the fruit be bad there is no rea- 
son to suppose that this is the case. Of course, bad 
fruit, coming under the head of bad food, might pro- 
duce it; but the mere circumstance of eating fruit 
at the time when nature provides it for us, does not 
give rise to the disease. On the contrary, there are 
on record many cases of fruit having proved exceed- 
ingly beneficial. It is mentioned by Zimmerman, in 
his work on Experience, that in 1751 a whole regi- 
ment, in the South of France was nearly destroyed 
by dysentery. The officers purchased the entire crop 
of several acres of vineyard for the regiment ; and 
not one man died from that time, nor was one more 
attacked. Tissot, a French writer, also mentions 
that eleven persons in one house were attacked with 
dysentery. Nine of them ate fruit and recovered ; 
but the grandmother, and one darling little grand- 
child, had wine and spices instead, as being more 
comfortable; and both died. It was observed in 
Holland, that the worst flux which was ever known 
in the army, occurred at the end of July, when there 
is no fruit but strawberries, of which the men never 
partook ; and that the disease ceased entirely when 
October arrived, and brought the grapes of which 
the men ate very heartily.’* 

But it should be remarked, that even good fruit 
will sometimes appear to cause dysentery. So in- 
deed the best of food might do the same, under un- 
favorable circumstances. Nourishment is often taken 
when it is not needed, and at such times, the most 
healthful articles will cause more or lessharm. People 
too, are very apt to attribute such attacks to the last 
article which they had eaten. The last food was 
taken before the attack, seems always to disagree ; 
but it is not to be inferred from this, that the 
diseaso is brought on by the food. Tho true cause 
is often to be looked for, far back of the time when 
the last food had been taken. The condition of the 
general health, must, in all such cases, be taken into 


account. 
It is proper here also to remark, that during con- 


valescence in dysentery, fruit as well as all other kinds 
of nutriment must be takon with extreme caution. 
A little too much of the best of articles will some- 
times cause a great amount of mischief, and lead 
perhaps to inevitable death. I will also here add, 
that whatever food is found safe and useful in so 
dangerous a disease as dysentery, will also be found 
equally so in other diseases of tho bowels. 

Good apples, and good and perfectly ripe fruit, 
fresh from the trees or vines, may be used in any 
case of bowel‘complaint. If the case be a bad one, 
it may be necessary for the patient to fast some days, 
from all food. But when nourishment is needed, the 
juice of perfectly ripe fruit, in proper quantity 


* Dr. Elliotson’s Practice of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1848, 
page 022. ö 


will always, I think, be found salutary and 
good. 

Fresh air and Clothing.— Whether dysentery is 
capable of being propagated by means of the ex- 
crementatious discharges, as many believe, or not, it 
is highly important that every means be taken for 
the thorough ventilation and purification of the air 
of the patient’s room. Let the discharges be re- 
moved as quickly as possible from the chamber of the 
sick. Some have been so particular in this matter 
as to insist that the alvine dischafges should not be 
thrown into the common privy but buried in the 
earth, as was the custom in Levitical times. The 
clothing of the pationt should be frequently changed. 
The same particular attention should also be paid to 
the bedding. If the patient is obliged to remain in 
the recumbent posture, let the bedding be changed, 
at tho very least, as often as morning and evening; 
and three or four times a-day would be better. Pa- 
tients always feel better and more comfortable, when 
they go to a fresh, clean, and well aired bed. It is 
not sttiotly necessary that the clothing be washed at 
every change ; but it should be well aired either out 
of doors or before a fre in another room. These may 
appear trifling matters to the uninitiated but it 
should be remembered that in the treatment of all 
diseases, it is a combination of many small matters 
which constitutes the great whole. 

Exercise.—In this as in all other diseases, the pa- 
tient should sit up as much of the time as he can 
without inducing too great fatigue. Little and 
often should be the rule. But mischief is not unfre- 


' quently done in this diecase by the patient doing too 


much at a time. One day he takes little, or perhaps 
no exercise at all; the next he feels a good deal bet- 
tor, and all at once sets about walking, riding, &c., 
and does enough the first day, almost, for a whole 
week. Serious relapses are sometimes thus caused. 

Riding will be found peculiarly appropriate in this 
disease. This exercise seems almost too trifling 
matter to do much good; but when we take into 
consideration the influence of the constant, though 
gradual motion attendant on this mode of locomo- 
tion, the the tonic effects of pure fresh air, and the 
wonderful stimulation of light, we need not be ata 
loss to account for the manifest improvement which 
occurs often from simply taking a ride. 

Thus it will appear, I place great stress on what 
may be termed ‘‘ good nursing, in this formidable 
disease. Let me remark also, in this place, that 
when dysentery becomes epidemic, great patience 
must be exercised in its management. We Ameri- 
cans, persevering and courageous as we are, in many 
things, have little courage in disease. If we are not 
cured immediately, we must set about, dosing, and dos- 
ing the poor stomach, as if life depended upon taking 
every nauseous thing the drug shop affords. And so, 
many, by their foolishness, suffer untold anguish and 
lose their lives for their temerity. 

Hereafter, I may perhaps give some cases in illustra- 
tion of the effects of water treatment in dysentery. But 
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I tire of such details. A strict and consistant vege- 

tarian never gets the disease. An ounce of pre- 

vention is better than a pound of cure.“ 

New-York Water-Cure Institution, corner Twelfth 
streit and University Place. 


PRACTICE IN WATER-OCURE. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, MD. 
CASE 10.—CONSUMPTION. 


An Englishman of thirty-five, a baker by trade, a 
smart driving man, doing a good business, came to 
me with an affection of the lungs of long standing. 
Six years before, Dr. Mott had told him that he 
could not live six months, but a strong constitution 
had thus far triumphed over discuse. 

Ilis symptoms, at the time he camo to me, were 
discouraging. Ho had a violent cough night and 
day, so that he never slept over an hour at a time. 
He raised immense quantities of purulent matter, 
had night sweats thut weakened him, a tendency to 
diarrhoea, and was so broken down that he could na 
longer attend to his business. On examining his lungs 
I could find no signs of tuberculous disorganization, 
but what seemed to me to bo very exteusive bron- 
chial infammation, extending over the entire mucous 
surface. Pad as the case was, I was gat:sfied of tho 
possibility of a cure. 

I commenced the treatment by making as strong 
an attack upon the skin as he would bear, and his 
constitution had still considerable strength. I gave 
him long packs in the wet sheet, and occasionally in 
the dry blankets. Livery few days, when he seemed 
best ablo to bear it, I gave him a powerful douche, 
with a smart rubbing. Let no one be misled by this 
treatment, and think that it would be necessarily 
good for another case. My object was to excite the 
skin to action, and the means were adapted carefully 
to the end, with a reference to the pationt's constitu- 
tion. After a few days, I made him wear a wet 
jacket night and day, in addition to his other treat- 
ment. A simple and spare diet, water to drink, and 
exercise in the open air, also made a part of the 
treatment. 

I have never scon any person so far gone in dis- 
ease improve so rapidly. In a fortnight his expecto- 
ration had diminished one half, his cough was less 
frequent and easier, aud instead of harrassing him 
all night, he waked up but once. His sweats disa p- 
peared, his bowels became regular, and he was driv- 
ing round, attending to his business, and at work in 
his shop, to the astonishment of all his neighbors. 
Thero was every indication, that, with continued 
treatment and proper care, he would have recovered ; 
but there were two things that prevented. Ie wish- 
ed to avoid expense, and thought he could take care 
of himself at home; and he was constantly driven by 
his increasing business. 

There are few more unhealthy trades than that of 
a baker. The constant inhalation of the fine flour 
irritates the lungs; the ovens keep up an excessive 


beat, and where, as is usually the case, the ovens are 
in the basement, the whole house is filled with the 
carbonic acid and alcoholic fumes of tho fermenting 
bread. A constant exposure to these causes of dis- 
ease, made acure impossible. He grew worse again ; 
and then, instead of resorting to tho treatment that 
had been of such signal benefit to him, he took a 
fancy to try a sea voyage. He sailed for England, 
at an unpropitious season; suffered from the close- 
ness and discomforts of a sea voyage, and died a few 
days after he had landed at Liverpool. 


CASE 11.—CONSUMPTION. 


The following case, that of a lady of high respecta- 
bility, in this city, was treated by Mrs. Nichols; 
but it is of so remarkable a character, that I wish to 
make a brief mention of it: 

The patient is a lady of about sixty years; the 
mother of a family; one of the most active, ener- 
getic and estimable persons cf my acquaintance. 
Hor consumptive symptom: becoming more and more 
alarming, she was finally prevailed upon to have ad- 
vice. The case was somewhat similar to the one 
last described. There was much violent conghing, 
profuse expectoration of a purulent character, pain 
in the side, night sweats, and emaciation. These 
symptoms, with her age, and the wear of an active 
und anxious life, made her case one of a very serious 
character. 

The treatment in her case was a milder one than 
in the last ease. She took partial wet packs, at 
night, she slept with her chest packed in cloths 
wrung out of cold water, and conformed strictly to 
the diet and treatment appropriate in such a case. 
The result was very remarkable. The water, in 3 
few weeks, brought out a crisis, over her whole chest. 
At one time she had forty biles, which threw out a 
matter of the same appearance as that she had ex- 
pectorated. With the appearance of this crisis, her 
cough ceased, and she rapidly recovered. i 

Say what we will ofthe humoral pathology, this is 
another of the thousands of cases, in which matter, 
thrown off by means of the skin, either by the pores, 
or in the more evident form of critical eruptions, has 
been simultaneous with the cure of disease of inter- 
nal organs. 

In cases of consumption, the treatment must bo 
adapted very carefully to the reactive power of the 
patient. Were it not for this, exact directions for 
treatment might be given—but thcre must be dis- 
crimination. It requires skill, experience, and sound 
judgment, to say what is the exact amount of treat- 
ment a patient requires. In consumption, an error 
on the heroic side may do serious mischief. The 
lungs are liable to congestion from the application of 
cold, externally, and this must be carefully guarded 
against. Those who try the water treatment them- 
selves, without competent advice, will do well to be- 
gin with tepid water, and partial packs. If the pa- 
tient bear these, it is easy to increase them. Feel- 
ing their way, in this manner, those who are distant 
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from any qualified Water-Cure physician, may still 
have the benefit of the treatment. 


CASE XIUI.—TYPHUS FEVER. 


Daring the hot weather in July, a gentleman of 35 
years, full habit, bilious lymphatic temperament, 
and a weakly constitution from childhood, was 
brought to our house, with the symptoms of a typhoid 
congestive fever. He had been taken with severe 
pains in the back, and rigors, and was now suffering 
with headache and general prostration. His pulse 
was 140, his tongue very foul ; and be was a fair sub- 
ject, under allopathic practice, for bleeding, calomel, 
purging, James’s powders, and a daily visit for three 
weeks. 

I gave him a long rubbing half bath in tepid wa- 
ter, keeping his head wet with ice water. This 
lowered his pulse 20 u-minute, relieved the cerebral 
congestion, and he felt better. 1 then placed him so 
that a current of air should blow directly upon his 
head, which was covered with a cloth wet in ice wa- 
ter, he also had ice water to drink, without stint. 

He slept quietly for some hours. As the fever 
rose, I packed him in a wet sheet, still cooling his 
head, until he broke out ina perspiration ; I then 
put him under the douche, and brought his pulse 
down to less than a hundred. He took ice water in 
considerable quantitics, cold water injections twice a 
day, and slept nearly all the time. Fortwo days he 
took no food. On the third he ate a pioce of toast, 
say two ounces for breakfast, as much more for din- 
ner, and as he now folt as well as usual, he went to 
his business. 

I havo called this a case of typhoid fever; because 
it undoubtedly would have been such, had the treat- 
ment been favorable to its continuance and develop- 
ment. But we havo no fevers in Water-Cure, like 
those described in the books. So far as my observa- 
tion and experience goes, no fever lasts over six days 
under proper water treatment, and it is often cured 
in a shorter period 


CASE 13.—CONVULSIONS 


In 1819, the number of children who died of con- 
vulsions was 1426. Some hundred more died of 
dropey of the brain, a common consequence of con- 
vulsions. 

The cause of infantile convulsions appears to me 
very simple. In all the cases I havo seen, there has 
been intestinal irritation. If this is relieved, the 
convulsions cease. The following caso will give an 
idea of the causes and treatment. 

A child about a year and a balf old, was brought 
to our house, during the hot weather of the last of 
July, to be treated for a scrofulous humor which he 
had had from his birth. At this time the eruption 
had disappeared ; and he had also some irritation 
from cutting his back teeth. He was fretful and 
continually hungry, and it was difficult to prevent 
his being fed too much. He should have been put 
upon the simplest food, and in the smallest quantity ; 
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but no one foresaw the consequences of indulging 
what proved to be a morbid appetite. 

One night he came in with feverish symptoms, 
restlecsness, and great heat of the head. I had a wet 
bandage put around him, a wet towel around his 
head, and laid him where the wind could blow over 
him. He went to sleep, and I left the house for a 
couple of hours. On my return, I found his mother 
much alarmed, as he had been taken with cenvul- 
sions. His head was burning hot, especially the 
back part, as was all the upper part of the body. 
Tho degree of brain fever threatened effusion, and 
to prevont this was tho first indication. I therefore 
had his legs and arms rubbed, while I applied ice 
water, as cold as possible to his head and chest, and 
persevered in this application until the heat was re- 
duced to its natural standard. I also gave injections 
of water of 75 degrees, and brought away consid- 
erable quantities of undigested food; but the irrita- 
tion still remained, and when J had in a great degree 
subdued the fever, he was taken with a convulsion 

‘so violent and protracted, thut his life hung upon a 
thread. It was the effort of nature to throw off the 
mass of irritating matter in the intestines. The 
fever having been subdued, I now had towels wrung 
out of warm—not hot—water applied to his abdo- 
men, and he was wrapped in blankets. In a few 
minutes he threw off from his bowels a mass of un- 
digested food, and soon after sunk into a quiet natu- 
ral sleep. 

His system was now relieved, and there was but 
one remaining danger. If his brain was safe, all was 
safe. On waking, this proved to be the case, and, 
having slept nearly all day, he left at night, in about 
his usual health, with an appearneo of eruption. upon 
the surfaco. 

In this case, it seems very plain that tho retroces- 
sion of a habitual eruption, aided, perhaps, by the 
irritation of tecthing, had suspended digestion. The 
irritation of undigested food, produced a morbid 
craving for more, which was unfortunately gratified, 
until nature made a series of convulsive efforts to ex- 
pel the offending matter. Had not the fever been 
met by cold applications, there would have been effu- 
sion on the brain; had a cathartic been given, it 
might have interfered with the process set up by 
nature, and the result would have been fatal. 

Many children are born so weak, diseased, and 
miserable, that the first serious irritation ends in fatal 
convulsions ; but in a vast majority of cascs, only 
one thing is wanting to prevent such mortality; and 
that is attention to food. An infant requires a cer- 
tain quantity of nutriment when well. A single 
ounce more is a source of irritation. Strong children 
throw it off by vomiting; weaker ones suffer from 
belly-ache ; still weaker ones die of convulsions. A 
young infant should not be nursed or fed oftener than 
once in three hours, and then not overfed. A sick 
child should have nothing but water, until it is bet- 
ter. Weakly children require less than strong ones. 

Children die because they are born diseased ; be- 
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cause they are fed too much and too often ; because 
they have impure and improper food from sick nurses ; 


| 


in fact, almost all the diseases of infancy are those of | 


nutrition. How simple a matter it soems, to regu- 
late the diet of a child; and yet for the want of such 
regulation, and from scarcely any other cause, our 


children in New York die off at the rate of twelve 


thousand a year. Must we not work hard to make 


the world a little wiser? It needs but the requisite | 


instruction to make people, in a temporal sense, 
“ wise unto salvation.” 


THE POETRY CF ALLOPATEY. 

BY PETER BOLUS PILLTINBEk, M.D. AND L. L. D. &c. 

A new periodical has just burst into being,” 
under the auspices of Dr. Reese, of the obsolete—we 
mean old school, called Tho New-York Med- 
ical Gazette and Journal of Health.” From the 
contents of the ſirst and second numbers it could 
more appropriately be called The New-York Ga- 
zotte of Professional Puffery and Journal of Apothe- 
cary Advertisements.“ It is pretty well filled with 


Medical School notices and encomiums un the great 


facility our city and country affords for making Doc- 
tors, with a copious sprinkling of cod-liver oil and 
other drug-stuff advertisements, not forgetting a 
liberal display of patent nostrums, generally so 
horrifying to the regular faculty. All these things 
are set forth in sober prose. But there is poctry in 
the matter, too, as you shall see, only be patient. 
The waters of the editor's imagination being 
greatly troubled at a medical work, announced as 
being in preparation by a IIydropathio practitiouer 
of this city, he thus berates the mau, ‘ confounds 


the court and buggerlugs the jury: 

In the newspapers of the day, the grave announce- 
ment is made of a new medical work as forthcoming 
immediately, and heralded by an additional flourish 
of trumpets, declaring it to be a graphic descrip- 
tion of the medical experience of? the author, an ex- 
position of the humun system; the causes of disease 
and the art of healing &c. &c.”” and recommendirg 
it as authority for“ all who wish to escape the fungs 
of the profession, §&c.” 

% And now who is this author, thus assuming to be 
a teacher of the art of healing,”—this reformer, 
who is to rescue the dear people from the “ fangs“ 
of those vipers, the profession. He is none other 
than a tyro who spent four months last winter in a 
medical school of this city, and probably an equal 
period previously in some other school iu attendance 
upon lectures, learning the A, B; C, of the healing 
art, which is all that een be taught in these brief 
lectures, and already before the moun bas grown old, 
this newly fledged doctor is a teacher forsooth ; na 
more, he is puffed for his medical experience; 
heaven save the mark! for both his knowledge and 


experience must have been taken by RE OT or 
e it is, 
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more probably, “come by natur.“ And 
that a reputable editor affirms, for the paltry fee of 
the advertisement, that he is to deliver the people 
from the fangs of the profession“ by this graphic 
description of his medical experience! Pronpudor 


A Roman emperor it is said, 
8 of his korse, a consul made. 
ut greater things here come to pass, 
You make a doctor of an ces ye 
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Certainly, the doctor's prose has a magnificent 
beginning, and his poetry a sublimo conclusion. 
Nothing could be more natural. We doubt not 
that his more powerful ideas, let them start from 
whatever point in his field of observation, would all 
concentre to the same delicate termination. 

Now this hydropathic ‘‘ tyro” has studied medicine 
according to law and according to the requirements 
of medical colleges ; and the faculty has given him 
a diploma commending him to the confidence of the 
people as an authorized and competent physician, 
and entitled to all the ‘rights, privileges and im- 
munities, of the legalized profession. Unless they 
havo committed an imposition on the public for a 
diploma fee, this doctor is qualified to practice med- 
icino ; and if qualified to practice it, why not to tell 
how it is to be practiced—teach it? Or is practising 
one thing and teaching a different thing! Suppose, 
after getting what information the schools have to 
impart, he uses water instcad of drugs as a remedial 
agent? Does this dispossess him of what he has 
learned in the schools ? 

But, perhaps, he has studied many years in another 
and better school than any of our chartered colleges— 
the School of Nature—into whose books the editor 
has scarcely looked. Let us contrast the success of 
practice under the administration of the very best 
allopathic physicians in the world, and the very 
worst, most ignorant and barbarous of those who 
have only the light of Nature, and but little of that. 
This we will do on allopathic authority. Says Dr. 
Reese, in the second number of his Gazette :— 

Of the innocence, utility, and indispensability of 


calomel and other mercurial preparations, it is the 
duty of the profession now on the stage of aetion, to 


' speak with candor and boldness in the ears of this 


pene es and to record their testimony, indelibly 
ased upon their cumulative experience as practical 
men: and this for the sake of posterity, who may 
else be befooled out of one of the most useful and 
most harmless remedies of the materia medica, when 


judiciously employed; and one which is adapted to 


the cure of many fatal diseases, for which there is no 


other known substitute or equivalent which is at all 


o 
} 
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reliable or worthy of confidence. 

In future numbers of the Gazette, it is intended to 
discuss and maintain the innocence, utility, and 
necessity of blood-letting and calomel, not theoreti- 
cally merely, although it will he easy to enlist medi- 
cal logic and philosophy in this service; but in the 
light of the facts of history and experience, which 
will be found so numerous, authentic, and conclusive 
as to put to silence the mouths of gainsayors, and to 
defy successful controversy.” 


Adversus, we have the testimony of Drs. Daniel 
and Mackinnan, in a learned essay on“ Tropical 
Hygiene,” published in the January number of The 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review.” 
Dr. Daniel remarks : 


European practitioners, in any degree conversant 


with the medical customs of the negroes of intertro- 


pical Africa, cannot fail to be deeply impressed with 
the marked attention paid by the native doctors to 
the due action of the cutaneous tissues, and their 
encouragement of this as a means for relieving dis- 
ease. The Mahommedan code of laws, whose sanitary 
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ede are so well adapted for the advancement 
of the moral and physical condition of the barbarous 
pagan tribes in central Afrioa, strictly enjoins, not 
only abluent but other hygienic measures for the pro. 
motion of cleanliness, and the proper discharge of 
the cutaneous functions. The inhabitants of most 
of the maritime localities in the Bights are fully ac- 
quainted with the importance of these views, and 
treat the remittent and other fevers, to which they 
arc subject. by endeavoring to excite a long-continued 
and copious exudation of sweat from the cuticular 
res, by the aid of heated sand-baths, ablutions of 
ot water, and rude attempts to imitate vapour- 
baths. „In some countries the patient is placed close 
to alarge fire for such purposes, whilst in others he is 
held over it, water being slowly dropped thereon, so 
that the steam, as it ascends, may act on the affected 
portion of the body. After a careful observation of 
the good effects of this remedial system, I was led to 
pay more particular study to the utility of its appli- 
cation, and at length to try a modified adaptation of 
it for the cure of those adynamic remittent fevers so 
destructive to European life. I have no hesitation in 
asserting, that not only myself, but many others, who 
have experienced its efficacy by the speedy restora- 
tion to health, can vouch for its superiority over the 
ordinary practice of venesection, saline purgatives, 
and large doses of calomel, &.“ 


Here we have the testimony of an allopathic 
gentleman in high standing as an author in the 


profession, that the practice of the savage, illiterate” 


negroes of the most benighted portions of Africa, is 
really more succeseful than the very practice whioh 
the profession has long recognized, and which Dr, 
Reese is about to convince the world, is really inno- 
cent, useful, and necessary. Have you any more 
blasts in preparation, doctor ? 


SELF-TREATMENT WITH WATES-OURE. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 


What shall we do when we can’t get at a Water- 
Cure doctor, if we are sick ? 

This question is often asked me, and, more or less, 
every Hydropath. In reply to this important 
question, I would say, that it depends a good deal 
upon who you be, and how long you havo been 80, as 
Noggs would say. 

Every man should possesa himeelf of the best books 
on the Water-Cure and physiology ho can obtain. 

Tho best of these, for new beginners, are Fowler’s 
Animal and Mental Physiology, and Shew’s 
Water-Cure Manual,” for they are simple and toler- 
ably comprehensive, not deep but plain, which is far 
better for the uninitiated, then the more abstruse. 

The well educated will find Dunglison, Carpenter, 
Ko., on Physiology; Gulley, Wiess, Johnson, Bal- 
birnie, &c., on Water-Cure, more satisfying, as they 
go deeper into the philosophy of the thing. 

Every one who intends to prescribe for himself, or 
others, should first be sure that he has good judg- 
ment, for without this, he can do nothing to advan- 
tage, except by accident, though he have all the 
learning in the world, for it is the judgment that tells 
him how to apply the knowledge he possesses bene- 
ficially. 


He should also understand anatomy. 

I, for one, most solemnly protest against a man’s 
prescribing for this one and that, simply because he 
himself has passed a night in a ‘‘ Water-Cure !” 
though, minus judgment, learning, and oft-times 
even brains! 

A man may be born in a Water-Cure, and yet be 
no doctor! 

Tho first general rule I would lay down is this. 

Restore the temperature of the body to its natural 
state. 

This, if it be too great, as it nearly always is in 
acute diseases, is easily done, by washing the patient 
down in cold water—in water slightly tepid—or sim- 
ply sitting them ina tub half full of the same, and 
keeping them there from five to twenty-five minutes ; 
the patient afterwards should be rubbed dry, and get 
into bed, and be well covered up,” if not able to 
walk, till warm. ; 

Be very careful not to keep covered up much 
any longer than is necessary to get up the reaction— 
in other words, throw off all eztra covering—that is, 
more than you feel is necessary. Second, apply a 
wet bandage to, or over, the effected part, let it be 
where it will. 

The bandage to be hot, cold, or tepid, as the case 
may require. 

The temperature of the bandage to be regulated 
according to the patient’s temperature, &. 

If the patient be robust, and in an inflammatory 
condition, they should be applied cold and changed 
as often as hot. 

If, on the contrary, the patient be weak, and not 
troubled with any acute or inflammatory action, the 
countenance being pale, tho feet, &c., cold and 
clammy, warm clothes—as warm as they can be com- 
fortably borne—will be found more efficacious in 
quieting nervous irritability, &c., than any thing in 
the world. 

A case in point: I was sent for in great haste to 
seo Mrs. ——, sixteen miles from town, who was 
thought to be dangerously ill, and even dying by 
some. 

She was a delicate woman, with not more than 
one grain of earth to a pound of the spiritual in her 
composition, had been long sick with spinal irrita- 
tion, had lately greatly increased it by riding on 
horseback. 

Her friends, as well as herself, being strong Water- 
Cure folks, and considerably experienced therein, 
had done all they could think of, but without afford- 
ing much relief—as they had been led to expect it 
would, from seeing it operate in other cases, similar 
in appearance, but differing constitutionally. 

I immediately ordered the half pack wrung out of 
the hottest water she could bear, which had the ef 
fect that I predicted, of putting her to sleep and 
keeping her there nearly all night, though for three 
days and nights she had scarcely slept at all. 

These, and bandages wrung out of hot water, were 


applied several times a day for some ten days, when 
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the vomiting, which had been constantly present, 
and which ceased almost from the first application, 
and all the bad symptoms left her, and she began to 
eat, and is now doing well, it being now three weeks 
since I was called. 

Bandages are to be applied according to circum- 
stances ; if there be acute disease, they should be 
cold and renewed as often as hot. 

In chronic disease, where there is what the old 
women calla ‘‘dullering pain, or an aching sore- 
ness, we geneially use what is called the sweat- 


ing bandage,” which is simply tho other with a dry | 


one over it, and both allowed to remain two or more 
hours—all night in many cases. 

This ‘‘ sweating bandange is applicable in chron- 
10 Liver Complaint,” long standing diseases of the 
kidnies, dyspepsia, certain diseases of the lungs, 
where there is not much fever, &c., &o. 

More anon. 


DR. WARREN AND THE WATER-OURE. 
To the Publishers of the Water-Cure Journal : 


Since the publication of my Address of the 19th 
of June, (which appeared in the August number of 
the Journal,) I have become satisfied in my own mind 
that Dr. Joun C. Warren, of Boston, did not in- 
tionally make any disparaging allusion to Hypro- 
PATHY, in his Cincinnati Valedictory. It will be 
recollected that the Cincinnati Gazette, in reporting 
his remarks, (which were extemporaneous, ) rendered 
one passage as follows: 

„In reference to the application of water, Dr. 
WARREN expressed his regret, that so valuable an 
agent should have becomo affiliated in this country 
with one of the most remarkable medical fictions 
which any generation had produced.“ 

The impression left upon my mind with regard to 
the truc import of this passage, was this: that, in 
using the term medical fiction, Dr. WARREN re. 
ferred to the vulgar orror in regard to Hydropathy : 
namely, the common relief that its advocates repre- 
sent it as a specific“ and ‘‘cure-all’’ (in the spirit 
of the notorious empirics of the day.) It is now 
understood, however, that Dr. Warren, in using 
the term modical fiction,” had reference solely 
to Homaopathy—a TOTALLY DISTINCT SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICE ; although Dr. Warren would seem to be 
of the opinion, that the Water-Cure” is affiliated“ 
with it. If it is so, it isa new fact to me; at any 
rate, there were no traces of any such “ affiliation” 
in the proceedings of the Hydropathic Convention 
of the 19th of June. 

Notwithstanding the vagueness of the language 
employed by Dr. Warren, at Cincinnati, might 
well occasion misapprehension in almost any quarter, 
still 1 voluntarily solicit a little space in the Journal, 
for the purpose of making the foregoing explanation, 
rather than permit an unintentional error to stand 
uncorrected. With regard to the effect of this 
change of meaning upon the argument of my ad- 
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dress, it is almost too slight to need specifying. The 
only point I made out of Dr. Warren’s remarks, 
was the necessity of organizing the Water-Cure sys- 
tem in America upon a strictly :ational and scien- 
tific basis: and this point is made out quite as 
strongly, no matter whether Dr. Warren alluded to 
Homeopathy or Hydropathy. 

One other little matter, and I have done. The 
citation from Dr. Warren’s treatise on “ Physical 
Education and the Preservation of Health,“ embo- 
died in tho address, should have read as follows: 
„ Hydropathy to a reasonable extent is supported by 
good sense and exact observation.” [This quotation 
was originally made at second hand,” in the hurry 
of writing.] 

Trusting that your readers will share with me the 
pleasure I experienco in the knowledge that a physi- 
cian so eminent as Dr. WAR RRx still holds to his old 
position, on the value of rational Hydropathy, I shall 
not regret having trespassed in this way upon their 
attention. Very truly, yours, 

R. S. Hovenrton, M. D. 

No. 8, West Eleventh street, August 9th, 1850. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


A thorough medical education in the principles 
and practice of Water-Cure is the great want of the 
present time. Our principles are spreading among 
the people, by means of our books and journals, fast- 
er than the demand for able practitioners can be 
supplied. A thousand well qualified Water-Cure phy- 
sicians could find employment now, in various parts 
of this couatry ; ina few years, the demand will be 
much greater. With all this urgent demand there 
is no supply. To the question, Can you send us a 
good Water-Cure Physician?’ I have to reply al- 
ways in the negative. Large establishments are 
waiting for competent medical men to take charge 
of them. 

A Water-Cure Medical College is, for the present, 
out of the question. Its professorships could not be 
creditably filled. Nor is there any great necessity 
for such an institution. Our Chemistry, our Physi- 
ology, our Anatomy, and, to a certain extent, our 
Surgery and Pathology, are those of the established 
schools. What we require, is instruction in the ap- 
plication of the principles of Water-Cure, in the 
theory and practice of medicine, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics. I have to propose a plan by which those 
who have a call to this field of useful labor may 
become in some measure qualified for the work. 

In the city of New York there will be, during the 
coming winter, from October to March, courses of 
medical lectures in three medical colleges. Any 
person may attend any or all of these lectures. The 
fees for each course are from ten to twenty dollars, 
for the four or five months. If a student wishes to 
go through a regular course, he will take his tickets 
for all the lectures. Otherwise he can take tickets 
for either of the courses of Anatomy, Physiology, 
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Surgery, &c.; but I should advise the whole. Even 
the lectures on materia medica will be useful, and I 
advise every one who can do so, to study three years, 
attend two courses of lectures, and take a diploma 
in regular form; and the student of Hydropathy 
will do well to spend a good portion of his time as 
an active assistant in some Water-Cure establish- 
ment. After the present year, I shall be able to take 
students, so that their education will cost them very 
little. 

During the coming winter, if this plan should meet 
with encouragement, I will give, at some convenient 
placo and at such an hour as not to interfere with 
the other lectures, a course of lectures on Water- 
Cure, in its application to the practice of medicine, 
surgery, and obstctrics, for the benefit of students in 
hydropathy, of medical students generally, and of 
all who wish to attend. 

There is a great want of educated and qualified 
women, in the practice of the Water-Cure. Such a 
woman isa neccasity to every Water-Cure establish- 
ment ; and there ought to be one in every neighbor- 
hood, who is thoroughly acquainted with the dis- 
eases of women and children, and the proper manage- 
ment of childbirth. I have no doubt, that a class of 
women would be permitted to attend the lectures of 
either of our colleges, not with a view to graduation, 
perhaps, but that is of no consequence, so long as 
they acquire the information. But, should there be 
any trouble about this, I will undertake to provide 
them the means of pursuing all the necessary branch- 
es of a thorough medical course, in which I shall 
have all needed assistance. 

A word now as to expense. The average cost of 
board in New York is three dollars a week. Thoso 
who are willing to club together, and live in a sim- 
ple manner, might possibly board as low as two dol- 
lars a week. ‘Ihe fees for a full course of lectures at 
each of the medical colleges, are a little over one 
hundred dollars; each professor receiving from ten 
to twenty dollars. The cost of attending my 
course will not probably be more than five dollars, 
depending upon the encouragement given, and the 
number of lectures required. So the entire expen- 
ses of a person attending a full course, will be not 
far from two hundred dollars; and a partial course 
will be in proportion. 

Doubtless, there are many young men, of intellect 
and character, who are anxious to qualify themselves 
as Water-Cure physicians. I know of no more noble 
or useful field of human labor. Such ones, I earnestly 
invite te enter upon the work. Truly, the harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. Where the 
friends of the eause know of such a man or woman, 
one who is by character and judgment fitted for tho 
responsible office of a physician, and who is prevented 
from studying by want of money, they cannot do 
better than to club together, and provide them the 
means of education. 

I have felt it my duty to make this proposition, 
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would like to avail themselves of it will write to me, 
when I will give them any further information they 


ma uire. 
re T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 
87 West 22d street, New York. 


DEATH OF GEN. TAYLOR. 


Since our last number, we have received some far- 
ther particulars of the medical management of the 
late President. The following article from tho Jour- 
nal of Commerce, contains a sound criticism on his 
case, and a correct exposition of the theory of con- 
gestion, upon an erroneons view of which thousands 


| have been, and doubtless will be killed—doctored to 


death Would that physicians, as well as people, 
would read what follows, attentively :— 

Among the various reports of the sickness, death 
and medical treatment of the late Gen. Taylor, the 
following statement, from one of his friends, may be 
relied on: He was in good health on the 4th of 
July, when he ate a hearty and rather indiscriminate 
meal, which was followed by cholera morbus. This 
was checked by calomel and opium, and a re-action 
followed, which was taken (mistaken) for a bilious 
fever, for which he was bled, leeched, blistered, and 
took repeated doses of calomel throughout; in the 
last stage of debility, he took about eighty grains of 
quinine.” 

Remarks.— While a personal inspection of the pa- 
tient only, can reveal the condition on which all 
sound practice deponds ; at this distance, it would 
seem that tho disease itself was one of rapid exhaus- 
tion, emptying the vessels promptly of their fluids, 
while the depletion of the lancct, leeches and calomel 
carried out the general plan of the discase, in ex- 
hausting the vessels still more completely of their 
contents: and yct, it must secm strange to many, 
that the patient died of congestion of the brain and 
viscera. 

Now it may be profitable to examine the case, and 
seo how far this anomaly may be explained by the 
facts, and how much of the treatment may have 
shared in the result. 

In regard to the fluids of the body, that in this 
case were so rapidly lost, the law of animal life en- 
forces the proportion of four-fifths by weight of its 
tissues, to be fluid, before it will generate animal 
heat. The moment the proportion of solids to fluids 
falls below this adjustment, the body begins to cool, 
and congestion ensues. Now what is congestion ? 
We have the concurrent testimony of Marshal Hall, 
Professors Solly, Eberleo, and other distinguished 
writers, that over depletion by the lancet, produces 
congestion of the brain; but how, or why it pro- 
duces congestion of that organ, they do not say. If 
we examine this isolated fact of congestion from over 
dipletion, and trace out its relations, we shall perceive 
that it is only a part of the general law of life that 


the absence of better means, and desire that such as || their fluid. 
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The sensations of the brain arising from a di- 
minished supply of blood, resembles those produc- 
ed by repletion, when giddiness ringing in the 
ears, confusion of mind, and other appoplectic signs 
supervene. 

Apart from these sensational phenomena, that so 
successfully misled the physician, the physical facts 
on which the sensational phenomena are founded, 
will explain the mystery. It is the capillary vessels 
only, that are subject to congestion. These vessels, 
at the standard of health, are in full tone, and circu- 
late nothing but white blood while in congestion they 
lose tone and admit tho red globules, which, at other 
times, are precluded by their size, and, in proportion 
asany, or all of those delicate vessels are emptied of 
their fluids, their fibres relax and their tissues weak- 
en, and their several diameters enlarge, till they be- 
come loaded with the red blood, that belongs to the 
larger vessels. This is congestion ; and hence a post- 
mortem examination of the late President of the 
United States, would have exhibited the proofs com- 
mon in such cases, that the patient died of congestion 
of the brain and viscera; when, if the same consti- 
tion, in sound health, should be depleted to the same 
extent, by the lancet alone, taking the same number of 
days in the depletion that the disease occupiid, the same 
congestive appearances would have been exhibited. 

In proof of this, the post-mortem examination of 
men who die by starvation, presents tho different vi- 
tal organs, in different states of congestion. The 
firat sensations of starvation are precisely those of 
over-depletion. A sense of fullness and pressure in 
the brain, is occasioned by the loss of tone in the ca- 
pillary vessels, admitting the globules of red blood. 
As these accumu'ate, confusion of mind and derange- 
ment follow, while corresponding accumulations are 
secretly taking placo in other vital organs, till death 
closes the scene. These physical facts show how de- 
pletion produces congestion, and that the re-actioo- 
ary force of the constitution must be strong to repair 
the mischief done by the lancet, and enable the pa- 
tient to recover in spite of his treatment ; while they 
equally evince the impotence of quinine, to supply 
the empty vessels with the fluids they have lost. 
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REVIEWS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, u. D. 


Curono-THERMATISM.—Dr, Samuel Dickson, of 
London, is the author of a new theory of pathology 
and a modified plan of prescribing drugs, which 
has received the cognomen of Tne Chrono-Ther- 
mal System of Medicine.“ In English these terms 
mean time and temperature, being derived from 
the Greek Chrono, time or period, and Therma, 
the Greek for heat or temperature. Under the title 
of ThE PRINCIPLES or THE CHrono-THERMAL 
System oF MEDICINE, WITH THR FALLACIES OF THE 
Facutty, in a series of Lectures, by Samuel Dick- 


son, M. D., formerly a medical officer on the British 

Staff. containing also an Introduction and Notes, 

by William Turner, M. D, Ex- Health Commis- 

stoner for the City and County of New York, Fellow 
of the Scientific and Medtrul-Eclectic College of 

Virginia,” &c, we have a book of 224 pages on 

the subjects thus indicated. 

The new theory inculcated in this book is of 
little importance. If true, it can only amount toa 
principle—by ov means a system. 

The only distinct points in Dr. Dickeon’s theory 
are these: — The type of all diseases is identical; 
and intermittent fever, fever and ague, is that one 
and identical type. la other words ull diseases are 
periodical, having times of exacerbation attending 
with periods of remission or intermission of mor- 
bid aetion. Dr. Turner thus explains the ** System,” 
as it is called, which, we fear, will nut seem very 
lucid to the reader. 

1. The phenomena of perfect health consist in a 
| regular series of alternate mutions or events, each 
| embracing a special period of time. 
| 2. Disease, under all its modifications, is, in the 
| first place, a simple exaggeration or diminution of 
the amount of the same motions or events, and 
being universally alternative with a period of com- 

parative health, strictly resolves itself into fever— 

reiniitent or intermittent, chronic or acute—every 

kind of structural disorganization, from tooth- 
decay to pulmonary consumption, and the decom- 
| position of the knee-joint, familiarly known us 
| white-swelling, being merely developments in 

its Course—tooth-consumption, lung-consuinption, 
| knee-consumption. 

3. The tendency to disorganization, usually de- 
| nominated acute or inflammatory, differs from the 

chronic or scrofulous in the mere amount of motion 
| and temperature ; the former being more remarka- 
| bly characterized by excess of both, consequeat- 
ly exhibits a more rapid progress to decompo- 
| sition or cure; while the latter approaches its re- 
| spective terminations by more subdued and there- 
fore slower and lers obvious terminations ot the 
: saime action and temperature. In what does con- 
sumption of the tooth differ from consumption of 
the lungs, except in the difference of the tissue in- 
volved, and the degree of danger to life, arising 
out of the nature ot the respective offices of each ? 

So much for the theory. ‘The remedies which 
the new theory adopts are precisely the same as 
those of the old theories, with the single exception 
of bloud-letting, which Dr. Dickson entirely repu- 
diates. Says Dr. Turner :— 

“ The remedies used in the treatment of disease, 
Dr. Dickson terms Chrono-Thermal, from the rela- 
tion which their influence bears to time or period, 
and temperature, (cold and heat.) These remedies 
are all treated of in the various modern works upon 
the Materia Medica. The only agents this system 
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Tejects are the leech, the bleeding-lancet, and the, jaw and dropey” among its injurious effects ;” 


cupping instrument.” 

Ou looking into the details of Chrono-Thermal 
practice, we find the remedies most employed, as 
being more especially chrono-thermally scientific, 
are Peruvian bark, quinine, arsenic, opium, prussic 
acid, iron, silver, copper, strychnia, musk, assafæ- 
tida, valerium, colchicum, zinc, bismuth, turpen- 
tine—a list comprising nearly all of the most dead- 
ly of the Allopathic drugs. To be sure these are 
to be employed in smaller doses than according to 
the old plan, but we are given no rule by which to 
ascertain the proper remedy except by trial. All is 
to be experimental—try quinine, then arsenic, then 
opium, then bismuth, then zinc, then copper, then 
prussic acid, and keep trying till something hits! 
Can anything be more empyrical? Vet it is pretended 
such practice is philosophical; and it is sustained 
by the ſollowing ruther plausible process of reason- 
ing. All diseases have intermissions and exagger- 
ations. All remedies operate by prolonging the 
period of intermission, if chrono-thermally pre- 
scribed, and by exaggerating “the unity of 
morbid action,” if not administered chrono-ther- 
mally. But to ascertain whether a given drug ina 
given case of disease, will work chrono-thermally 
or anti-chrono-thermally, that is to do good or 
hurt, we must try it. If it works well, it illustrates 
the beauty and truth of the theory of periodicity. 
If it works ill, it is not chrono-thermal to the exist- 
ing “motions and events,” and so something else 
must be tried, and so the theory escapes. 

Practically, Chrono-Thermalism may be an im- 
provement on Allopathy, from its negative virtues 
alone—dispensing with the shedding of blood, and 
diminishing the doses of the destructive drug- 
poisons. 

The greater length ‘and strength of the book is, 
however, devoted to that branch of the general 
subject called, The Fallacies of the Faculty.” In 
this department of his book, Dr. Dickson has facts 
instead of fancies to deal with, and be handles 
them with good effect. In relation to bleeding he 
observes:— How few the diseases which loss of 
blood may not of itself produce ? If it cannot cause 
the eruption of small-pox, nor the glandular 
swellings of plague, it has given rise to disorders 
more frequently and more immediately fatal than 
either. What think you of Cholera Asphyxia, As- 
iatic Cholera ! Gentlemen, the symptoms of dis- 
ease are the identical symptoms of a person bleed- 
ing slowly away from life! The vomiting, the 
cramps, the sighing, the long gasp for breath, the 
leaden and livid countenance, which the painter 
gives to the dying in his battle-pieces—these are 
equally the symptoms of Cholera and the loss of 
blood ! Among the numerous which it can produce, 
Darwin says, A paroxysm of gout is liable to re- 
cur on bleeding.” John Hunter mentions “ lock- 


Travers, ‘* blindness and palsy ;” Marshall Hall. 
“mania ;” Blundell, ‘‘ dysentery; Brousais, 
“fever and convulsions.” When an animal leses 
a considerable quantity of blood,” says John Han- 
ter, the heart increases in its frequency of stroke», 
as also in its violence.” Yet these are the indica- 
tions for which professors tell you to bleed. Yoa 
must bleed in every infammation, they tell you; 
yet is not inflammation a daily effect of loss of 
blood ! Magendie mentions “ pneumonia” as hav- 
ing been produced by it, completely confirming the 
evidence of Dr. Hume on that point. He further 
tells us that he has witnessed among its effects, 
“ the entire train of what people are pleased to call 
inflammatory phenomena; and mark,” he says, 
“ the extraordinary fact, that this inflammation will 
have been produced by the very agent which is 
daily used to combat it.” What a long dream of 
false security have mankind been dreaming! They 
have laid themselves down on the laps of their 
mentors, they have slept a long sleep; while these, 
like the fabled vampire of the poets, taking advan- 
tage of a dark night of barbarism and ignorance, 
have thought it no sin to rob them of their life’s 
blood during the profoundness of their slumber !” 
In the technical medical sense, Dr. Dickson is 
evidently an able and well-read echolar. But out 
of the beaten track of a routine education, he ap- 
pears as ignorant of the philosophy of life and 
health, and the true pathology of disease, as are 
most persons who get their observing and reason- 
ing powers early biased by a regular medical edu- 
cation. On the subject of diet he speaks as ig- 
norantly as dogmatically, following in the wake of 
all writers on that subject who echo the floating 
fallacies of the world, without giving them a mo- 
ments examination. After asserting that “ the 
most cursory examination of the human teeth, 
stripped of every other consideration, should con- 
vince any body with the least pretention to brains, 
that the food of man was never intended to be re- 
stricted to vegetables exclusively,” he quotes the 
following overwhelmingly poetico-historical argu- 
ment iu favor of the carnivorous nature of man :— 


% Observe the various operations 
Of fool and drink jn several nations, 
Was ever Tanar fierce and cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? 
Bat who shall stand his rage and force, 
If first he rides, then eate his horse ? 
Salads, and eggs, and lighter fare, 
Tune the Italian’s gay guitar; 
And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 

PRIOR. 


Sadly blinded by custom and prejudice must be 
that mind that can offer that testimony against 
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vegetable diet. As an argument it is simply silly. 
If man cannot enjoy health and strength, nor be 


sustained and developed in his nature as God de- 
signed, without that kind of food which confes- 
sedly enrages and brutalizes, him and assimilates : 


him to the character of the most cruel and ferocious 
beasts, he must have a different standard of the 
dignity, and a different idea of the destiny of hu- 
manity from that of which other poets have sung. 
If Dr. Dickson should ever really study this subject, 
he might, perchance, come to a conclusion more 
humanizing and more philosophical than the bac- 
chanalian and riotous sentiment of his approved 
poet. But enough tor the reader to get a view of 
Chrono-Thermalism and its author. Its theory is 
entirely valueless; its practice is an improvement 
on orthodox druggery precisely in proportion to its 
abandonment of the destructive processes and its 
diminution of doses; and its collateral relations— 
voluntary habits, regimen, &c., are, as with most 
other medical theories, plans, or systems, wherein 
drugs are supposed to be the leading curative agents, 
a promiscuous jumble of the good and the bad. 


ANNUAL Report or THE Boarn or EDUCATION OF 
THE City Ax D County or New York, 1850. 
C. Bryant & COMPANY, PRINTERS. 


We find the whole number of children taught 
during the year to be 102,974, costing $248,300 51. 
A large sum of money well invested. It will pay 
an interest to the state far greater than if invested 
in jails or state prisons. 

After enumerating the various studies, and giv- 
ing all necessary statistics, we come to 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In their zeal to improve the methods and pro- 
cesses of instruction in the cultivation of the mind, 
Educationists have entirely lost sight of in the great 
and important truth,thatit is as necessary to the well- 
being of man that he should have a healthy and 
well-developed body, as that he should have a well- 
cultivated mind, and that one belongs as properly 
to the training of the school-room as the other. 

Our system of Common School education should 
embrace the perfect and harmonious development 
of the whole man, and not of a part only. Moral 
aod intellectual training alone will not do it, neither 
will the Physical. Each has its distinct office to 
perform, and to the iustruction in each of these de- 
partments should a portion of every day be devoted. 

Physicel training has been reduced to a science 
as exact as Anatomy or Physiology, and for a trifl- 
ing expense may be grafted on our school system, 
and taught in all our schools as readily as Arith- 
metic. 

The neglect of Physical training is abundantly 
apparent in all classes of society. It is not confined 
to the school-room, though that is the place to cor- 
rect the evil. Stopeight out of ten of the people, 


male and female, that we meet in the street, and 
we shall find the following peculiarities :—a stoop- 
ing position of the body, instead of the perfectly 
erect: round shoulders and sunken chest, instead 
of the square shoulders and broad expanded chest ; 
a hitching and uncertain step and gait, instead of 
the firm elastic step of health—and all the marks 
of a sinking constitution and premature old age, 
instead of the ruddy aod robust appearance of 


| health. 


The first discovery of this neglect is generally 
made when it is too late to correct the evil. Nature’s 
laws have been disobeyed, and she demands the pen- 
alty—then the unfortunate victims make strenuous 
efforts to delay the payment, by swallowing huge 
quantity of drugs and patent nostrums. They pay 
their millions for tribute but nothing for defence. 

In all the schools of any note in Europe, the Gym- 
nasium is as much a part of the course of training 
as the Mathematics, and the consequence is, that 
when you seo a graduate of any of these schools, 
you will find a robust, healthy, and well-developed 
man—one with an organization capable not only of 
enduring physical and ‘mental fatigue, but also of 
resisting disease. 

In our judgment, there is no reform more necessary 
for the improvement of our schools, than the intro- 
duction of Physical Training. Especially is the 
want of it noticeable in our Female Schools. The 
extent to which physical deformities, such as the 
lateral carvature of the spine, prevail among the 
young females in the country generally, having their 
origin mainly in the habit acquired in the school- 
room, will scarcely be credited by any one who has 
not given especial attention to this subject. 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, in his very excellent little 
tract on Physical Education, gives the following 
testimony in this all important matter :— 


% Perhaps it may be imagined that the cases I have 
described arc of rare occurrence, that we have no 
occasion to alarm ourselves about a few strange dis- 
tortions, the consequence of peculiar and accidental 
causes. If such were in fact the truth, I would not 
have occupied your time with the minute detail of 
these unpleasant subjects. Unhappily they are very 
common. I feel warranted in the assertion already 
intimated, that of tho well-educated females within 
my sphere of experience, about one half are afferted 
with some degree of distartim of the spine. This 
statement will not be thought exaggerated when 
compared with that of one of the latest and most 
judicious foreign writers. Speaking of the right late- 
ral curvature of the spine, Lachaise says: — It is se 
common, tbat out of twenty young girls who have 
attained the age of fifteen years, there are nat two 
who do not present very manifest traces of it. 


Thus are our school managers discussing this sub- 
ject, nor can its importance bo overrated. Puysi0oLo- 
ay must bo taught in all our schools. Teachers 
should begin at once to study this subject, in order to 
instruct others, in this long neglected department of 
Human SCIENCE. 
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BY E. A. KITTRIDGE. 
On THE Prevention or Constipation. By Jonn 

C. Warren, M.D. Boston: Ticxnor, Reep, 

AND FIELDS. 

Tuis is the title of a little work just issued by 
the above enterprising publishers, extracted from 
the Journal of Medical Sciences, in which the vene- 
rable author asserts that which there is but little ex- 
ouse for any body old enough to be troubled with 
Constipation, not knowing, in this enlightened day, 
viz. that Graham meal and cracked wheat is good 
for the cure and prevention of Constipation.” 

Thanks to Graham, Alcott and others, this doc- 
trine has long been bruited, and it is now, I believe, 
incorporated in our school exercises, and J am glad to 
learn that there is ono in the drug society of regu- 
lars—a man of merit and renown too, that dare come 
out boldly and go thus far. All I regret is, that he 
would not make further experiments; as I am con- 
vinced that, should he turn Bis great mind to the 
thorough investigation of this terribly frequent com · 
plaint of costiveness, ho would never say anything 
moro about medieinal remedios,” as he would 
find that proper living, in connection with proper 
bathing, would cure all curable cases of chronic cos- 
tiveness, and prevent it in all cases where prevention 
was possible. . 

The learned professor, I am sure, would bo the last 
one to inculcate the idea, that a man, even though 
he lived on Graham bread, cracked wheat, &c., 
could expect to have his ‘‘ bowels in ordor,“ if he 
paid no rogaid to the quantity he eat, of the manner 
in which he eat it, or to the state of his skin; and 
yet his articlo would lead us to infer, that these 
things were of no importance. This accounts for 


his and others—et id om. &c.—recommendation of | 


laxative medicines as a curé.” 

Dr. Warren ought to know, if he do not—cvery 
body who has had any experience in the matter 
knows—that taking medicine for constipation is like 
self-righteousness: the more you bave the worse you 
are. You very seldom hear of a physician now-a- 
days ordering medicine for costivoncss, and still 
more rare you find a man of any reficction who uses 
it with a view to a cure. 

No, no, Mr. Editor, however, Dr. Warren may 
feel inclined to throw the host of little sticklers for 
dosing—a bone as a sort of place-bo”’ to keep them 
quiet, and to pay them for having written a book on 
Hydropathy once, (seo Warren on Health,) you may 
depend upon it, he would nover so insult Nature as 
to give her physio when she asked for bread, or to 
ever think of curing or preventing constipation by 
giving mechanical or medicinal ‘* cathartics.” 

The only true remody, or prevention for costive- 
ness—which by the way is seldom if over a disease of 
itself, but merely a symptom, or an exponent of false 
conditions—is to put tho body and mind into the true 
ronditions. 

I coneed not tell Dr. Warren, that something me 


U 


than coarse food is required to do this as a general 
thing; and he knows very well that medicines, laxa- 
tive or otherwise, can never supply tho place of 
obeyed physical and mental law. 

It is well known, too, to Dr. Warren, that some of 
the worst cases of constipation that ever occur, arises 
from diseased cerebral function; and in euch cases I 
need not add, that it would be absurd to hope to 
cure it by simply altering the diet. The cause must 
be removed. Any one at all conversant with remed- 
ial effects of cold water, will understand how beauti- 
fully efficient that element is in removing the ner 
vous irritation always existing in such cases, the 
over-mental action being first stopped. 

I would, while on this topic, respectfully ask Dr. 
Warren's attention, and those others who feel inte- 
rested to this fact, that the worst forms of constipation 
ever known have been readily cured, though of 
years’ standing, by the simple use of water and pro- 
per diet, where the patients had lived almost excla- 
sively on unbolted wheat, meal, Ko. And I never 
knew of a case, out of many hundreds, that would 
not yield to this treatment, though they had baffled 
the combined effects of medicine and diet for years. 

No, Mr. Editor, I for one—presumptive as it may 
appear in me - cannot let this little work go broad cast 
as it will over the land, carrying with it the idea, 
that a man can make atonement fot violated physical 
and mental law, by taking physio, or eating braa, 
without taking the liberty of adding my humble 
protest against it. 

The little book referred to is beautifal, barring the 
physic, as far as it goes; but I say again, aye, 
“ iterum, iterumque,” that no food, however coarse, 
or any kind of drugs, can ever cure or prevent con- 
stipation of the bowels, while the patient is living in 
false conditions, otherwise unless by creating a worse 
state of things; and the people begin to find this 
out, as the thronged state of our Water-Cure Estab- 
lishments bear witness. 

Over-euting is the great sin of this world; and 
the Grahamites themselves are frequently costive 
from this cause and neglect of bathing, &c. God will 
not be mocked—“ if a man sinneth, he shall surely 
die;“ and if he would live again, he must cease to 
do evil—not sin more violently. 


— 


. MISCELLANY. 


GOSSIP FROM BOSTON—BY NOGGS. 


WEI. I., Brothers, the cause is still onward in the 
old Bay State, as well as every where else. I think 
I never knew it as prosperous as now. Old and 
young, wise and ignorant, black, white, and all 
the intermediate shades are being “born of the 
water,“ and great is „the rejoicing in Franklin 
Street. 

It is almost distresaing, and would be quite, to 
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hear the questions some of them ask, were it not 
so laughable. 

The Allopaths tells them it will not do for them 
to use cold water, that it will “ make them take 
cold,“ drive the blood iato ih- lungs,” cause he- 
morrhage, &c., *‘ exhaust their strength,” make 
them insane,” &c. &c. And the poor creatures 
being brought up to believe in the infalibility of 
doctors, ask these several questions of the Hydro- 
path, with anxious fear and trembling. 

Brothers Farrar and Lorenszare are doing finely, 
I am glad to hear, and it ought to be, for they have 
everything to do with. In fact all the institutions 
worthy of the name are doing well. 

A new discovery has been made here by a philo- 
sopher of the old school, namely, that evening air 
is better that morning, and that late suppers of beef- 
steak are conducive to health! He will probably 
take out a patent soon. 

Céld water nurses are in great demand here. If 
you know of any first rate women, who are anxious 
to serve the cause in this way, send them on—they 
can soon learn if they don’t already understand. 
One woman complained to me to-day, that she 
‘could not find any who, in bathing her, did not 
adulterate the water with rum!“ 

Dr. K. was much pleased with his short visit to 
New York the other day, and regrets ex:eedingly 
that he could not have been present at the Conveu- 
tion. 

Your new “head” takes well, though some 
think “those ere shoulders ought to have been 
covered up! They're afeered she'll catch cold!“ 

So Old Zack” is dead! Poor man, he could’nt 
well help it. A man can't stand everything if ho is 
a President! 

It's bad enough to be a General and be shot at, 
live in marsh miasma countries and be deprived of all 
tho comforts of life and exposed to all its dangers,— 
but to be a Presidont, taking everything into con- 
sideration, is awful! especially to be a pet one of the 
people. It is with such as it was with Parson Rob- 
bins, of Plymouth, long, long ago, when minis- 
ters meant something! His parishoners almost killed 
him — with kindness, too, he took tea with one old 
woman, who kept ladling in the molasses into his 
cup, Oh!“ says he, I don't like it too sweet.” 
O, la!“ the old lady cried, ‘it can't be too sweet 
for a minister, and so it was with Taylor, and so it 
was with Harrison, with Gov. Fairfield, &c. &. 
Nothing is too good for them to eat and nothing too 
strong for them to take. I was just as sure Taylor 
would die when I first heard of his sickness as I am 
now. Death likes a shining mark, and so do the 
doctors,” and the bigger the man the bigger the 
dose, can't be too big for a President!“ In Tay- 
lor’s case, the medicine had the most happy effect !” 
with the slight exception of killing him! 

Poor old hero, he had fought for his life full many 
a time and oft,” and had always come off conqueror, 
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but now alas, he had to deal, not with uneducated 
Mexicans, or ignorant Indians, but with scientific” 
poisoners, who were armed to the teeth with imple- 
ments of destruction ten times more certain and fatal 
than evor was rifle, sword, or tomahawk ! 

The sword has slain its thousands, but opium can 
boast its tens of thousands killed, and hundreds of 
thousands mortally wounded !” 

It was the decree of the Almighty,” that Taylor 
should die. If so, it must be a lesson for infidels, 
for he took the very wisest course to carry out his 
decrees!” and showed that he knew the end from 
the beginning !” 


Tne young uns“ of the Old School are in a 
terrible pucker,” because the people make a fuss 
about the secundem artem” murder. They seem 
to think that folks ought not to begin, at this late 
day, to talk hard about such “ accidents,” as they 
have hitherto passed unnoticed. 

But some how or other they will talk this time as 
the case was so horrid. The blood of poor Hall 
“still cries from the ground.” And, if | mistake 
not, this case of poisoning will do more to abolish 
the horrid system of drugging than anything that 
has occurred this five years—always excepting the 
successful practice of Hydropathy. 

The cuuse still goes bravely on, and every day 
brings the glad tidings of many honest men’s re- 
demption from the bondage of medical error. In 
short, Allopathy is on its last legs, and will soon 
have to go on crutches. 

Some of the most eminent of the Faculty in Bos- 
ton have made the wonderful discovery that un- 
“ bolted wheat and cracked wheat,” are better than 
drugs, “‘ for the prevention and cure of constipation,” 
and the people now have good reason to hope that 
some of them, by-and-by, will find out that there is 
something else in the world for preventing and 
curing diseases besides drugs, medicines, and 
dyestuffs.” 

The health of our city is very good for the sea- 
son, and conseqnently the doctors * are down in 
the mouth!“ 

The Water-Cures in this state are all full, as far 
as I can learn. 

‘The idea of going to cheap establishments, sim- 
ply because they.are such, is getting rather obso- 
lete in these parts, though anfortunately those who 
need Hydropathy most have the least cash, the 
Allopaths und druggists having robbed them ot 
iheir money as well as their health. But all such 
had better stay at home, for Hydropathy is, gener- 
ally speaking, the dearest thing in the world. May 
we not hope a time will come when Hydropathic 
hospitals, free to all, will be established in all our 
cities, and that ere long? 

Your Journal has a wide circulation, and must 
come before some fifty, or perhaps, a hundred 
thousand readers. Surcly, among so meny, some 
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may be found benevolent enough and rich withal 
to start this thing by a donation of ten, twenty, or 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

Let the thing be but once well started, and there 
will be no trouble. I for one cannot imagine a plea- 
sure so pure and so great as that which would arise 
from the consciousness of having thus benefitted 
the Lord's poor.” 


“I'VE DONE SMOKING.” 

Our friend delivered himself thus honestly and in 
earnest—‘‘ I’ve done smoking.” As he emptied his 
mouth of the last cigar, our mouth became full—full 
of blessings. 

Blessed is the man himself. He is more wise, more 
cleanly, more savory and more reasonable than when 
he went smoking and puffing about like a locomotive. 

Blessed is the man's wife. She is the happier 
woman for the four reasons mentioned in the last 
sentence, and for many more. She had hoped against 
hope for the last puff; but it has been made at last. 
We seem to see her face brighten—her step is more 
elastio—her voice is sweeter—her welcome to her 
husband as he reaches home is more cordial. She 
has our hearty congratulations. 

Blessed is the man’s house. An unsavory spirit has 
gone out of it. More easily can it be kept neat and 
tidy. Old repellencies will repulse no more. 

Blessed is the man’s apparel. A certain fragrance 
has left it; but not to the sorrow of those oft in prox 
mity with him. His wardrobe is minus a real an- 
noyance, and plus tho benediction of many a friend: 

And blessed is the man’s health. In the smoke 
and fire he so long kept up beneath his nostrils, he 
fed an insidious enemy. And his whole nervous and 
digestive system unites in the benediction we now in- 
dite. 

And blessed is the man’s pocket. A leak is stopped. 
As much as before will flow in, and less flow out. 
We seem to hear a voice from that quarter there 
will be better days in the department of our master’s 
dominions.”’ 

And blessed be the man’s resolution. May it tower 
aloft, like a granite pillar, above all the smoke and 
fire that may assail it. That last puff! Be it the 
last! And, though the smokers will not join, yet 
there will be enough to unite in a hearty Amen! 


A LOT OF BREAKS. 


BY L. SOUTHWICK. 

Breax op the haunts of vice and crime, 
Break rocks with Dupont's Powder; 

Break up house keeping, if you don't 
Know how to make a chowder. 

Break off bad habits, and break out 
Into a fit of laughter, 

But if you break the Temperance Pledge, 
You'll rue it ever after. 


Break not your promise or your pate, 
Affection’s ties ne'er sever ; 


— — A 


Break not the Sabbath or your neck, 
In any case whatever. 

Break no glass- lampe or wholesome laws, 
Nor crockery or china ; 

But break all vessels which contain 
The stuff that gets men shiny. 


Break open letters, eggs and clams, 
And oysters fat and greasy ; 
Break off the squashes and your sins, 
And make your conscience easy. 
Break lobeters’ claws, and nats to find 
the meat that’s in them hidden; 
But never break the Temperance Pledge, 
For that’s a thing forbidden. 


Break not a link in friendship’s chain, 
Break not your nose by falling, 

Break not the broomstick o'er the heads 
Of brats to stop their bawling. 

Break not a wiodow-pane or sash, 
No shoe-strings or suspenders ; 

But break away from tippling-shops, 
And shun all toddy-venders. 


Break up a piece of ground to plant, 
When all the ice and snow s off, 
Then put an old rum- Bottle in 
Your field to keep the crows off. 


_New Yor Mepicat Gazetre.—By David Mere- 
dith Reese, No. 3. 

We have not seen the first and second numbers 
of this medical journal, but, if we may judge by the 
number befure us, its principal object is to show 
that Homeopathic physicians are all knaves and 
fuols.—New York Evening Post. 


In this same publication, we find the following — 


Genuine Cop-Liver Or.—The introduction, a 
few years since, of Cop-Liver OIL, manufactured 
in a proper manner from the fresh Cod-Livers, bav- 
ing awakened the attention of our medical men to 
the subject, and created a demand for the article, 


‘(which at that time could not be obtained, as none 


of the pure oil had been prepared in this country,) 
we were induced to prepare some of it for our cus- 
tomers who wished to try it, and were the first to 
introduce the genuine article to the Medical Pro- 
fession of New York and its vicinity; and although 
at that time there were many objections to its use, 
owing to the dark nauseous oil having been used 
with unpleasant effects in some cases, and total fail- 
ure in others, it was faithfully tried in several cases 
with success so remarkable as almost to defy belief, 
thus giving rise to new trials, and establishing be- 
yond doubt or cavil its great value as a therapeutic 
agent. Since we first introduced it, it has been ex- 
tensively used by the Medical Profession, both in 
the city and country, and with decided success, in 
cases of Consumption, Chronic Rheumatism, &c., 
but, like all medicine much in demand, it is unfor- 
tunately adulterated and imitated to a great extent, 
and much disappointment will invariably resalt 
when patients are so unfortunate as to have the 
spurious article palmed off to them for the genuine. 
We ourselves lately examined specimens of Oil, 
sent by different manufacturers to the New York 
Druggists, us specimens of the pure Cop-Liver 
Ou, and upon testing them in the usual manner, 
found that so far from being pure, they did not con- 
tain one-fourth of Pure Cod-Liver Oil; anda great 
deal of oil has been made from the livers of other 
fish, and represented as pure Cod-Liver Oil. 
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Notice.—In future Our Oil will have our Signa- 
ture over the cork of each Bottle or Can, without 
which none is Genuine. 

We do not see the necessity of this new Medical 
Gazette, as there are already several similar publi- 
ations, which serve the same purpose, namely, to 
advertise Cop-Liver Ow, and obtain practice for 
its proprietor. . 

In his Humbugs of New York,” Dr. David 
Meredith Reese, omitted to mention the fact, that 
he had been one of the principal players at this 
game. We think his new Medical Gazette will 
soon go where at least some who have taken his pre- 
scriptions have gone —“ under.” 


INSANITY FROM THE USE OF CHLOROFORM DURING 
Parturition.—Dr. Webster related the following 
case, communicated to him by a professional friend, 
in consequence of perusing the Lancet, a report of 
the-three similar circumstances he had mentioned 
at a previous meeting of the Society. Only one 
drachm of chloroform was used ; but the effect it 
produced was so sudden and violent, that the pa- 
tient, after inhaling, remained quite insensible, 
which greatly alarmed the attendants. With the 
insensibility there was likewise deadly puleness of 
the countenance ; however, she slowly rallied, but 
had a painful and protracted labor. During several 
days subsequently, the lady continued in a very 
nervous condition, although not thea actually inco- 
herent, but she soon became so furiously maniacal 
as to require coercion by a strait- jacket. After 
being insane during many months, the patient gra- 
dually recovered her reason, and ultimately got 
convalescent. Considering it was only from ac- 
cumulated facta and extensive experience that 
sound practical knowledge respecting the employ- 
ment of chloroform in midwifery could be acquired. 
Dr. Webster then said he had related the present, as 
likewise the previous examples of insanity follow- 
ing its use, in order to contribute data toward that 
important obfect; and he availed himself of the 
present opportunity to state, that he should esteem 
it a favor if other practitioners would communi- 
cate to him any well-marked case of the same 
kind, with particulars, which they may have met 
during their practice, as he (Dr. Webster) was very 
desirous of collecting additional evidence upon 
this interesting subject, of course, on the express 
understanding that neither the patient’s name 
should be divulged, nor the correspondent in any 
manner compromised, all such communications 
being considered strictly confidential in regard to 
individuals. London Lancet. 


Toe WATER -CURR IN East GRANVILLE, Mass.— 
Two years ago this month, a single copy of the 
Water-Cure Journal found its way to this place. 
It came on an errand of mercy, and well has it 


performed its mission. That single copy has been 
like seed cast into good ground. Not that it has 
increased its circulation “ an hundred fold” among 
us, but because it has ameliorated human suffering, 
and led many, by its timely and judicious advice, 
to take that care of their health which is the only 
sure means of preserving it. But this is not all. 
The Journal has shown a more “ excellent way” of 
curing acute diseases than to administer poisons. 
All things were formed for some useful purpose, 
but it is not reasonable to suppose that deadly poi- 
sons were ever intended to be administered to 
human beings to relieve distress. 


Last spring, the scarlet fever was quite prevalent 
here, and, as is usually the case, secured to itself a 
number of victims from among the young. It is 
gratifying, however, to know that all the patients 
that received the Water Treatment recovered. 
This fact has induced a goodly number of persons 
to examine the subject, and we may reasonably 
hope that many more will, ere long, become converts 
to this easy, pleasant and effectual mode of preserv- 
ing health and of curing disease —P. L. Bust. 


Thus speaks a man whose opinions the public 
regard with respect, and whose truthfulness will 
never be questioned where he is known. Mr. 
Buell has for many years been engaged as a public 
lecturer on education, and on moral and intellectual 
science. We are right glad that the Water-Cure 
has attracted his attention. He will prove an effi- 
cient co-worker in advancing the good cause. 


Goop News From THE Mountains.—Having de- 
cided to exchange the confinement of the city for 
the freedom of the country during the summer 
months, I took a few sample numbers of your ex- 
cellent Journals, and started off; and here I am, 
mid the delightful scenery, the pure, invigorating 
air of the Green Hills of Vermont, the Switzerland 
of America. And though a stranger among strangers, 
yet I found many warm friends who were deeply 
ifterested in the progress of Physiology, Water- 
Cure, and Dietetic reform. There is a strong 


Call here for one of Nature's Physicians—can 


you not recommend one to come this way! 

I have sold my trunkfull of books, and send you 
a long list of subscribers, (for the Journal.) 
Through the medium of your Journal, I return my 
heartfelt thanks, for the kind attention which I have 
received from our reform friends at North Ben- 
nington. Yours, &c., 

E. L. Boye. 
Bennington, Vt., July 15th, 1850. 


Our friend Boyle is still in the country, traveling, 
and we will here just state, whoever may make his 
acquaintance, will be pleased with hiscompany. He 
is modest, intelligent, and a highly moral man, and 
a reformer of the right stamp. 
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From the Water-Cure Reporter. 
THE DXING OHILD'S LAMENT. 


BY MARIAN.“ 


‘+ BOTHER,” said the feverish child, 
Give me to drink, I pray, 

Some water from the deep, cool spring, 
Round which [ used to play. 


„Mother, I burn with fire within, 
I sorely shall grow wild; 

Give me water to cool my tongue, 
If still you love your child!“ 


“ My child !’’ the frenzied mother cries, 
„O, ask not this of me; 

Cold water is forbidden drink— 
It would be death to chee.“ 


„ Mother, open the window then, 
And let me feel the air; 

This room's so close, I cannot breathe,— 
O mother, hear my prayer!” 


My child, demand ought else beside 
That love or wealth can give ; 

They say I must shut out the air, 
As I wish my child to live.“ 


Mother, in that bright hen ven above, 
Where good young children go, 
Do they drink of pure cold water there,— 
Say, mother, do you know ? 


u And would they let me bathe my brow, 
Aud wet my parched tongue! 

If I wished to go there, mother, 
Would it be very wrong ? 


“ Mother, I think I’m dying now, 
My breath comes short and fast ; 

Twill be a sweet release, mother, 
To part with pain at last. 

. Mother, place your soft, cool hand 
Upon my aching brow ; 

Give me one last, long kiss, mother, 
For I ain going now. 

Mother. I go, in that bright Heaven 
Forevermore to dwell, 

Where crystal flood and cooling breeze 
Are free to ail,—Farewell !” 


THe Warer-Curs Jovrnat IN Onto.—Our friend 
H. F., of Stark county, testifies as follows: 

„Each succeeding number of the Water-Cure 
Journal, seems to be an improvement on all the 
preceding ones. I could not afford to dispens: with 
it, though it were to cost tea times what you fur- 
nish it for. During the past year I have seen more 
good results from the influence it exerts in pointing 
people to a simple and natural method of curing 
and preventing disease, that can be estimated by 
dollars and cents. The only objection that can be 
urged against it is, that it don’t contain matter 
enongh—one reads it through too soon; and when 
he turns over the last leuf, his only regret is that it 
is not the first. e „ « The nature of the truth its 


disseminates among the people is such, that there 
is no danger that they will become acquainted with 
too many of them, though there is danger that they 
may suffer from having a knowledge of too few of 
them. Then rain down the showers in double or 
even triple the quantities.“ 

Prescriptions IN LATIN. - A correspondent, al- 
luding to the lute case of a fatal mistake at an apo- 
thecary’s store in this city, expresses a wish that a 
Jaw might be passed prohibiting physicians to write 
prescriptions in Latin. We think it would be 
wiser to pass a law that apothecaries should not be 
permitted to put up medicines, who had not been 
thoroughly educated and duly qualified. But there 
are many who think with our correspondent. The 
New York Star says :— 

The doctor writes Saccharum Saturni VI Gr.” 
Six grains of sugar of lead. Sal Glauberi,” 
Glauber Salts. ‘* Cochleari amplum,” a large 
spoonful. ‘* Daurentu Pilule,” let the pills be gilt. 
** Frat venesectio,” to be bled. Give the medicine 
“ gelatina gaavis,” in jelly. Harum’ pilu arum 
sumenter tres,“ Jet three of these pills be taken. 
Hora decubitas,“ on going to bed. Oleum oliva 
optinum, II oz. of the best olive oil. What a 
pompous display of classical lore ; where would be 
the injury in saying as much in good substantial 
English? The law should compel physicians to 
write their prescriptions in the language of the 
country; there should be no mystery on the sub- 
ject; every man should know what he is swallow- 
ing, and should not be murdered by ignorance or 
chance in taking the wrong medicine. 


LECTURES ON THE Water-Core.—We are glad 
to learn, that many of our leading Water-Cure 
physicians, in several of the Eastern and West- 
ern States, are now preparing lectures, with a 
view of delivering the same during the coming 
winter; except through the Water-Cure Journal, 
there is no better way of disseminating a 
knowledge of the principles of Hydropathy, 
than by public lectures. We are not aware 
that this course has been adopted anywhere else 
except in the United States, and this may be one 
reason why it has spread with so much greater ra- 
pidity in this than in any other country. We have 
already left old Germany in the shade, so far as the 
number of converts to the Water-Cure is con- 
cerned, or we may, in truth, include all Europe. 
We already have a greater number of books on the 
subject, than can be found in all the world beside. 
Are not these things truly encouraging? Let us 
work on then inthe good cause, until every inhabi- 
tant shall understand and apply these health prin- 
ciples to Lire, HEALTH, AND HAPPINESS. 

Every practitioner should become a publie 


i teacher, and thereby a benefactor. 
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HyprRopaTuy vs. ALLopaTHy.—Mr. M, of 
C——, having received a severe sprain in the knee, 
some four months previous to his coming to Grae- 
fenburg, Pa., during which time he had been 
treated by two of the most celebrated Allopathic 
physicians of his town; and through Jeeching, 
blistering, poulticing and rubbing with different 
ointments and liniments, he had almost lost the 
use of his Jimb, so much zo that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could walk even with the as- 
sistance of a staff, and the sprain getting no better, 
but rather worse, he came to our establishment 
on the 5th of July, and in four days, under the Hy- 
dropathic treatment, he could walk without assist- 
ance; and on the 15th of July, just ten days after, 
he went home, sound and well. So much for wet 
bandages, and the proper application of water. 

Trea, Correr, AND Tozacco.— Nine millions, 
sixty thousand, four hundred and forty-three dol- 
lars, was paid for coffee by the United States in the 
year 1819, and upwards of four millions for tea. 
$1,720,306 was paid for tobacco imported from 
foreign countries. Thus we have paid in one year 
for noxious drugs, sometimes called luxuries, the 
sum of $14,852,588, for that which has damaged 
our bodies, shortened oar lives, and made many 
miserable indeed. Better save this money and 
build a railroad to the Pacific. 

é 3 

New Warer-Core EsrARLIsMxNTS.— B. W. F. 
writes us from Rockton that Dr. A. Christie has 
opened a large and commodious establishment, at 
Manheim, Herkimer county, N. Y. 

The ſollowing have also been announced since 
our last :— 

In Dayton, Onto, BY Dr. H. T. SEELYE. 

ln Hupsoxs, Inp., By DR. R. M. EARLE. 


WORDS or ENCOURAGEMENT. —*‘ You can hardly 
imagine how glory in the Journal. lis freedom 
from cant, its fearlessness, its faith in common men, 
its determination to abide in the interests of the 
masses, its decision not to be made the tool or or- 
gan of cliques, schools, or sectional philosophers, 
make me grapple to it with hooks of steel. I hope 
your list, under the present volume, may increase 
over the last.” 


Thus writes a man who has for years been en ; 
gaged in Civil, Moral, and Physical Reforms. Is 
not this encouraging! 

Tea AND CorrRE.— Mrs. Nancy Ellis, of Foxboro’, 
Mass., a lady of sixty-four years, in a letter giving 
her experience in Hydropathy, says:—In 1848, 
through the influence of the Water-Cure Joumal, 
she discontinued the use of tea and coffee, and 
adopted the Hydropathie regimen, which, she 
thinks, has contributed to the complete restoration 
of her health, and recommends others to follow her 
example, 


It is not common for people of her age thus to 
change their habits; yet, when they do, they de- 
serve the greatest credit. 

First ANNUAL CoMMENCEMENT of the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, for the session of 
1850-51. Situated in Philadelphia. J. F. H. McClus- 
key, Dean of the Faculty. 

The object of this Institution is to instruct re- 
spectable and intelligent females, in the various 
branches of medical science; whose rights and 
privileges, upon receiving the degree of doctorate 
in this Institution, will not be inferior to those of 
the graduates of any other Medical Institution in 
this country, or in Europe. Having been chartered 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, during its ses- 


sion of 1849-50, an appeal is now made to an intel- 


ligent public, for that support and encouragement 
so necessary in the commencement of a laudable 
yet arduous enterprize. 


AN ImpROVEMENT.—Agreeable to a suggestion 
made in the Water-Cure Journal, we find“ among 
the proceedings of the Medical Society (regMfffr) 
in Tennessee, was a resolution to abolish the use of 
Latin in writing prescriptions.” 

We hope the next thing they will do will be to 
abolish Allopathic prescriptions altogether, and 
adopt the more rational and natural mode of cure, 
Hv DROATHVY. It must come to this after we wait 
a little longer.“ 

Togzacco.—The Alleghany Methodist Conference 
lately resolved, ‘‘ that no minister shall be admitted 
to this Conference who uses tobacco in any of 
its forms, except as a medicine, and in that case sat- 
isfactory evidence to be given.” The German phys- 
jologists affirm, that of twenty deaths of men be- 
tween eighteen and twenty years of age in Germany, 
ten originate in the waste of the constitution by 
smoking tobacco. 


Dysrepsia anD Liver Compraint.—C. C. Young 
writes us from Liberty, Ohio, that he has been 
treated successfully on the Hydropathic system, 
and completely cured of a long sealed dyspepsia 
and liver complaint. 


Br ions Frever.—Dr. R. F. Clover, of Sandyville, 
Ohio, reports several cases of bilious fever in this 
place, all of which have been treated and cured by 
water alone. 

'Tosacco—a Protest.—The Mayor of Lowell, 
in a recent address to the high school, took occa- 
sion to charge the scholars by all means to avoid 
the use of tobacco, in any form. A very proper in- 
junction, indeed, and of great importance in these 
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days, when smoking has come to such a universal 
habit that every boy is in danger of falling into it. 
Smoking is doubly valg r. when practised the 
streets. In the city of New-York you cannot walk 
the streets without encountering, at almost every 
step, a living nuisance, in the shape of a man or a 
boy puffing a cigar. Boys ten years oldjmay be 


seen strutting in all the pride of accomplished | 


smokers.— Mass. Cataract. 


GRAEFENBURG WatTeER-CurE.— This establish- 
ment is situated in Adams county, Penn., at the 
base of the South Mountain, ten miles and a half 
east of Chambersburg, and fourteen miles west of 
Gettysburg, with ages running from both places, 
and has re. i successful operation ie sb two 
years: It is under the management of Dr. SAMUEL 
Matin. 


NOTICES. 


Tne Size axp Price or THR Water Cure JOURNAL.— 
The decision of our friends and subscribers, thus far, with 
very few exceptions, is in favor of our preeent terms, 
Namety, single subscriptions $1,00 a year, or in clube of 
twenty and upwards, 50 cents a year. It will be observed 
thatthe Journal now contains siz times more matter than 
formerly ; yet the terms are the same. When our subscription 
list was small, we could not afford to furnish so large an 
amount of matter. as now, for this prise, yet as our subscribers 
nereased, we were obliged and enabled to enlarge our borders, 
and now we present our readers with an extra number of 
pages of the choicest matter, and the whole number, each 
month, will be found as“ piump as a partridge.” 

SUBSCRIBERS will therefore understan’ that our terms wil 
remain the same as now, instead of being increased, Uuder 
this condition of things,“ we shall look to our friends for 
renewed exertions in extending the circulation of the Journa. 
Cruse should be formed, where a single copy is now taken. 
We know a good namber of choice spirits, and co-workers, 
who will respond to this hint, in the shape of Lona Lists or 
New Svnscrisers. Let us have a Hydropathic Reapino 
Circur in every neighborhood, we can then wash all the 
Cop Liver (wave) Oil ont of the market, and substitute 
thereſor Purg Water, with instraction for its PROPER ap- 
plication iu ALL CASE2, AND IN ALL DISEASSS, 


Tur Phrenological and the Water-Cure Journals are 
before us, both containing an unusual amount of interesting 
matter. — We wonder they donot meet with a larger circulation 
in this State. No works ate doing so much to enlighten man 
relative to himself. and the best means of preserving his 
bealih. as these—Fowlers and Wells. New York. publishers, 
price one Dollar a yeareach.—Pourtiand, Maine, Religivus 
Instructor. 


Why ! man alive, you surprise us; we will venture a year’s 
subscription for FIVE HUNDRED copies, of either of these 
Journals, that we have a larger circulation IN YOUR OWN 
Strate, than any other periodical printed our of your State. 

We should be angrateful, indeed, did we not acknowledge 
our obligations, when we find so Many excellent friends ready 
and willing to“ put their shoulders to the wheel, and carry 
forward triumphantly the causes we advocate; nor do these 
semarks apply to the friends in the State of Maine only 


There is a unanimous voice throughont the land, amongst ALL 
who are acquainted with these works. Many thanks to the 
Rev. Wittiam Snaw. of the Religiovs Instructor, for fre- 
quent expressions of spprobation, and substantial aid and 
co-operation, in these and other good causes, 


A Movet Lettrer.—Seldom have we received a more 
perfect and satisfactory letter in every respect, than the one 
from which we copy the following. 


WateRrtoo, Pctasxt Co.. Kr. 
July 2th, 1850. 


Messrs. Fowirkxs any We ts, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen.—Inclored you have my check for 850, which 
entitles me to One Hounprep copies of the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, and Foun Premiums. Please send the Journals to my 
address by mail, and the Premiums by express. 

Hoping to hear from you, by retura of mail, 
I remain traly your friend and co-worker, 
James W. Scorr. 


STRAWBERRIES.—The New England Farmer, pronounces 
Newland's Alpine Strawberry, a humbag,’’ and notices at 
length, many varieties, which he regards greatly superior 
Amongst others, he names the following, “ Early Virginia 
Large Early Scarlet, Boston Pine, Willey, Jenuey's Seed lia g 
and Hovey's Seedling.’’ These, Mr. Cole considers quite su- 
perior to other varieties, 


Tur Science or Swiumina. Sinee the publication of 
this illustrated guide, thousands have learned to swim, 
and many have become sufficiently expert to perform vasioos 
remarkable feats. 

Mr. Gronar WILLIaMS, of Buffalo, writes us that his two 
sons, one nine years of age, and the other eleven, have both 
learned to swim, through the instruction given in this littl 
work, published at the Journal Office, price only 12 1-2 cents, 
and may be sent by mail. All should learn to swim, asd 
eapecially those who travel by river, lake, or sea. 


Tur Lapizs.—Oor most efficient co-workers in the W ater- 
Cure reform, are to be found amongst our Women. Mn. 
A. B., of Cummington, Mass.: Miss E., of N. Ad me; Mrs 
A. of Worcester; Mis. O. F., of Dexter, Me.; and a host 
of others all over the land. Go on, good women, yoar re- 
ward is certain. 


in New Boston. ILLINOIS, the Water-Cure has taken hold 
of the alfections of the people in good earnest, through the in- 
fluence of our friend Drury; we have received several liws 
of subscribers, which will put to rout all the drug doctors who 
may presume to stand in their way. 


Tne Water-Cure Journal, as regular in its visits as 
daylight, and we were going to say, almost as useful. Cer- 
tainly every intelligent and judicious reader of it will be 
reacy to confess his obligations to its wholesome soggestiona.— 
The Family Journal. 


“Two Werks Later FROM STEPHENTOWN. ””—Onr er- 
cellent correspondent, WiLLiaĮm CLark, (you all know who 
he is) has sent us two hundred and eeventy-oae aubscribers 
since last August 18th, 1849. He has no doabt but what he 
will reach five hundred before the end of the year. 
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War, an Adr for the Water- Cure Journal, in New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. D. H., writes ns, that an intelligent can - 
vaseer, can obtain a very large number of subseribers in New 
Bedford. Who will undertake this good work 7 

G. H. F. snegests that we establish an agency for our pub- 
lications in New Haven, Connecticat, and names E. Downs 
as a suitable person. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. 
Downs, 


Tur Warer-Ccre Journac looks remarkably well. and 


is most remarkably well edited.— Peoples’ Journal, Reading, 
Pa. l 


Isaac SHERMAN, we send Journals, with preminm, as you 


requested. Accept our thanks for your good effurts in intro- 
ducing the Journal amongst your friends. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


W.H C.—We can give you no specific directions in re- 
gard to the application of the Water-Cure to the treatment of 
your horses. There is no doubt, however, but what many of 
the diseases which afflict horses are quite similar to those com- 
mon to man. Hence we should say—“ Apply the same re- 
medy, inthe same way. We hope our farmers will try the 
Water-Cure upon their animals before resorting to other reme- 
dies. We have heard of several Water-Cure cases, which 
bave resulted favorably, when applied to animals. See pages 
100 and 140, Water-Cure Journal for 1849. 

Barana Hovaers.—J. H. H. wants to know how to con- 
struct a family bathing house. There is no particular plan 
published to which we can refer. But any plan is good 
enough, if it has the requisites of convenience, and plenty of 
pure water. If the ſonntain is high enough, it is easy to con- 
struct a reservoir overhead, for showers and douches. For a 
family plunge, the common bath-tub, or a square-box, three 
or four feet square, does very well; or larger, if one has the 
room and the fancy for it. 

Saveratvus.—A. F. wants to know our opinion of salera- 
tus as an article of cookery. It is bad—very bad. Canker in 
the mouth, ulcerated bowels, weak stomachs, and bad blood 
are its ordinary effects, The best raising materials for those 
who will use acids and alkalies of any kind are, super-carbo- 
nate of soda and sour milk. 

P. H. H., M. D.—We had marked your article, * Inquiry,” 
for the present number, but, finding the “same thing,” 
verbatim, in another publication, we most decline it. We 
shall he glad to receive articles prepared exclusively for the 
Water-Care Journal, except in extraordinary cases, when 
they may appear simultaneously, 

H. K. KEN DALLI.— our dyspepsia would be overcome 
faster if yon should discontinue fish. Wheat meal biscuits 
and good apples are among the best dietetic articles; although 
you may indelge in every reasonable variety of fruits and ve- 
getables. Use an ablution, on rising, and one or two sitz baths 
daily. 

A. L. A. writes us from Petersburgh, Va., saying, * If 
some Water-Care physician would locate in this place, I would 
be glad.“ There is no doubt but what this would be a good 
field for operation. Who will occupy it? 


M. E M., Ceresco, Wis.— There is no doubt but what a 
large quantity of our publications might be sold in your place 
We. hope to hear from you again. 


Mrs. R. H. B.— Vouts, with $5, and the names of sub- 
scribers, was daly received, and journals sent as requested. 
We presume ali will be right. 


C. P. C., Mount STERLINGO, Ky.—Thank you for your 
“ experience.” It confirms ten thousand other similar state- 
ments. You are evidently on the right track, so Go a-head.“ 


VARIETIES. 


Oswrco.—A correspondent of the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript says: 

“ This place, you know, is on the margin of Lake Ontario. 
Fort Ontario is here, and, while I write, its deep toned can- 
non are uttering prans to the memory of the lato President. 
In Oswego, as well as everywhere in this section, there is a 
feeling of profound sorrow at the death of Gen. Taylor.“ 

it will be remembered that General Taylor visited this city 
in September, 1849. 


t‘ Oswego numbers about 15,000 inhabitants, and the hotels 
and churches are numerous, No one visiting Niagara Falls, 
or Montreal and Quebec, should fail of taking Oswego on 
their way going or returning. It is one of the most pleasant 
and peculiar cities on this continent, and is destined to be 
second only to New York. I shall spend a few days here, en- 
joying the besatiful rides in the vicinity, and the lake scenery. 
Ontario is a sublime inland sea, and floats numerous fine 
steamers, in which passengers are con veyed. to and from this 
port. It affords capital bathing, being shallow at the margin, 
with a smooth rocky bottom. I have had a magnificént swim 
in it. Many ladies and gentlemen repair hither for the same 
luxury, Trees and gardens decorate every house. 

Ihe mainstay is the flooring business. The Oswego river 
runs from the heights in the rear directly throogh the city, and 
empties into Lake Ontario. On both sides of this very ser- 
viceable stream, and jutting over it conveniently for lading 
and discharging vessels, are 17 or 18 immense flour mills, 
which can grind and put up for the market, in the aggregate 
8000 barre ls of flour daily. : 

It is a curiosity to see what a small matter any one of these 
makes of loading or unlading a large cargo of wheat or corn, 
by means of a machine called an elevator. It would elevate 
a Bostonian’s ideas of Western despatch to see it. With it, 
two men can transfer, in a single day, 2500 bushels of corn or 
wheat from the hold of a vesel on the deck to the bin in the 
seventh story of the warehouse. How long would it take to 
do this without the machine ? 

“If you have any invalid friends seeking more healthy loca- 
tions, send them hither by all means, No spot coald be more 
salubrious in itself, and it occupies a central position between 
New York City, Saratoga, Niagara Falls and Quebec. Board 
is much more reasonable here than in Boston. I regret that 
I shall be compelled to leave to soon. It is hallowed by in- 
numerable memories and traditions of the Aborigines, varying, 
in many respects from those handed down to us in Masa- 
chosetts.’’ 


By a small outlay in fitting up more commodious hotels, 
Oswego may become one of the principal places of resort in 
the United States. When the Hudson River railroad is com- 
pleted, we shall be less than ten hours in going from New 
York city to Oswego. 
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Jenny Lixn's Vorce.—it is difficult to describe that 
pecoliar quality of tone, which renders Jenny Lind's voice 
unlike that of any other singer. Many female artists mꝭy 
boast of a stronger voice—stronger in the sense of its capa- 
bility of producing loader sounds. But, as far as strength 
denotes the power of sustaining great exertion, without ex- 
haosting brilliancy of tone, Jenny Lind’s voice is naturally 
as strong as the most exacting critic of the modern [talian 
school could desire. It is certainly incapable of delineating 
excessive rage or violent passion ; and if such be the highest 
achievement of the singer's art, Jenny Lind must yield the 
palm to Grisi, Catalani, and many of her predecessors. But 
in the expression of hope, joy, or grief, no tones of hnman 
voice or instrament can compare with those of Jenny Lind. 
They penetrate the inmost recesses of the heart, and touch, in- 
sensibly, that mysterious chord in our nature, the vibration of 
which causes the gushing tear to flow involuntarily. There 
is an inexpressible tenderness in her voice; it is eo sympathetic 
with the genuine feeling of a loving and affectionate nature, 
and it harmonizes so well with her appearance, that the en- 
raptured listener, unknowingly, connects the voice of the 
publio artist with the character of the private individual, and, 
touched by the one, is taught, insensibly, to love the other. 
Thos it is that, in passages expressive of prayerful entreaty or 
profoond emotion, Jenny Lind is supreme. No one can 2o 
exquisitely portray the delicate shades of sentiment, or the 
ever varying emotions of love. And yet it must not be sup- 
posed that that soft voice is unfitted for melodies of-a more 
joyous character. The crisp silvery quality of her upper 
notes, and her anrivalled power of modulating them, and 
sustaining and attenuating a note until it dies away in the 
lowest possible whisper, enable her to produce some of her 
most startling eflects. . It is this perfect command over the 
resources of her voice, and the spontaneity with which it 
responds to every caprice of the seemingly inspired singer, 
which are sure to elicit the first expressiuns of the listener's 
surprise. With all this extraordinary power of art, however, 
it most never be forgotten that the intellect is paramount, and 
that, sweet and beautiful as is the voice with which God has 
gifted her, it is to the poetry of her mind, and her fine percep- 
tion of musical expression, that Jenny Lind is indebted for 
her renown.— Exchange paper. 


This angelic singer is now on her way to our shores, to 
ejoice the bearts of thousands who will flock to bear her. 


Free Schools IN THE State or New Yoru.—Nobly 
have the secular presses, and all liberal minded, genérous- 
hearted meu of this State come up to the great work of 
tt EDUCATION FOR ALI.“ Every man, who has the interest 
of the people at heart, will * go in for Free Schools. 
We hear, occasionally, of an ignoramus, or a selfish numb- 
skull. who is opposed to this great reformatory movemknt. 
Such fellows, who have bat one leading trait of character, 
and that, love of money, are unfit to live in a civilized com- 
munity, and ought, at once, to make tracks for eome bar- 
barous country. Do not these stupid John Donkeys” know, 
that, just in proportion to the intelligence of the people, will 
the value of their property be increased, crime diminished, 
and the general prosperity of all augmented ? 

It has been said that those with but few, or no children, 
with large estates, will, ander the present law, be compelled 
to help to edacate the children of poor, and, perhaps, drunken 
parents. 

Well, suppose they do. Are they not able? and may they 
not as well use their money for the education of these poor 
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children, and thus fit them to become usefal citizens, as to 
pay out the same, or, probably, a much greater amount, for 
their support in prisons and poor houses? Give our children 
an education, which, onder oor republican institntions, EVERY 
child is entitled to, especially while we, as a nation, are 
blessed with all the ordinary comforts of life, and you will 
give them the power of err RELIANCE.” which will 
secure. in nine cases ont of ten, good citizenship from all our 
offspring. Shall, then, this boon, which would be to them, 
and our nation, so beneficial, be denied them? We hops 
not. All this croaking, about the infidel tendency of Fres 
School education, is totally unworthy a moments’ considera- 
tion. Nor is this the cause of their pretended disapproval, 
yet it is urged, on account of its supposed ‘‘seare crow ™ 
qualities. Away with such excuses. None but those who 
are ignorant or penurious would make use of such an argu- 
ment, or be thus frightened from a good purpose. It is an 
easy matter to cry wolf, wolf, but not so easy to prove their 
proximity. 

Give us Free Schools, aud a happy, intelligent, and 
prosperous people will be the result. Let the pass word be, 
Free Schools, and EDUCATION FOR ALL! 


—— 


Tar New Yor« Inpepexpent; a New ScHoou Presby- 
terian newspaper, on the old school New ExeLAND Puri- 
TaN.—It was alleged by the Puritan that Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, in a recent sermon, had taken ground against the 
doctrine of Election, as understood by him to be taugnt by 
the Westminster divines, and“ by eome ultra champions in 
our own land. 

“We pass, then, to contider the alleged error of Mr. 
Beecher; whom, with an easy valor, in his present European 
absence, the Puritan and its correspondent have selected for 
their attack.’’ 

The Independent then goes on to examine the charges, and 
winds up as ſollowe:— It is a very significant and noticeable 
fact in this matter that even thie evidence of what it has 
called our unsoondness of faith—paltry, patched, miserable af 
it is, gotten at second hand, and insignificant at that— was 
not before the editors of the Puritan, when they made their 
sweeping and indecent inuendos. It is a mere fetch, to cover 
a retreat which they know to be ignominions, It is a clutch 
at anything, to justify their slander. We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in branding their original statement as intentionally 
false and mischievous; the dictate of a covetous malice, 
which, in this instance, has overreached itself. And we are 
only sorry that the orthodox name has to bear the reproach of 
so mean a wickedness.’’ 8 

This is almost as sharp as some of our allopathic ‘‘brethren’® 
become, when we take occasion, mildly, to correct their 
faults. We think the spirit and energy of the Independent in- 
dicates HEALTH and vigor, while the whining old Puritan 
acknowledges its weakness; but they should not quarrel, 


— 


Syracuse 1x DANOoxR.— A new book has just been pot 
forth by a citizen of Syracuse, of which the tive page, 
to say the least, is somewhat novel and startling. It is 
this;— 

Tnx Doomen Crry or THe Vater, or reasons for believ- 
ing that the city of Syracuse will eventually sink, as did 
Fodom and Gomorrah, on acconnt of the quantity of ealine 
water taken from its base for the use of the salt manafac- 
tories. 

The writer is said to be a salt manufacturer. who has paid 
Considerable attention to the philosophy of salt licks, and who 
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as the results of his studies, announces that the city of Syra- 
cuse is placed immediately above a vast ealt deposit, which is 
constantly dissolving by the action of water, so that, at some 
time or other, it mast sink below the earth. In that case, 
we may add, that the inbabitants, unless they make their 
escape in time, will get well pickled. How the author learned 
that Solom and Gomorrah sank inta a galt pit, we cannot 
say, as we have not read his book.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Boston asouT To se Spirirvatty Rarrep.—One 
E. G Cutter, who has had some experimental connection 
with“ biology and its kindred epiritualities, recently visited 
New York for the purpose of investigating the engagements, 
predilections, and possibilities of the mysterious knockings, 
which have been, for some time past, assaulting the gold of 
Gotham. While there, in communication with come departe: 
friends, he gained a promise that their ghostly company would 
make an excursion to this city. Since his return, those de- 
funct worthies have twice manifested their presence at his 
house, and they are only waiting for him to secure convenient 
roome before favoring the gullible ones of Boston with all the 
information upon love, matrimony, & e., &c., which they are 
willing to pay for, at the moderate sum of one dollar an in- 
terview Query Why cannot these spirits be paid in their 
own coin,“ and be satisfied with a “ Phenix bank · bill,“ or 
an old ‘‘continental’’ shinplaster, which, we take it, are 
the ghosts of departed dollars ?— Boston Correspondent of 
the N. Y. Independent. 

What tne Specie Rerorw (PHONoGRAPRY) WILL 
LEAD To.—The Bolton Chronicle observes,— We think 
there can be little doubt bat that the example of England in 
the revision of its orthography will, sooner or later, be gener- 
ally followed by European nations. That a wonderfal facili- 
tation in the acquirement of languages will be the conse- 
quence, is beyond question. A freer and more extended in- 
tercours of nations cannot fail to result; and thos, in process 
of time. as nations cummingle, it may perhaps come 10 pass 
that a common medium of intercourre—a common language 
—may be agreed upon by the inhabitants of civilized coun- 
tries, realizing the anticipations of poets, philosophers. and 
div ines, in the establishment of a Universal Language one 
of the great desiderata,’ observes Sir John Herschel, at 
which mankind ought to aim by common consent. 


How ro Eat Graprs.—Few people know how to eat 
grapes. Some swallow pulp, seeds, and skin: others swallow 
only the pulp. ejecting both seeds and skin. 

In a conversation with Dr. Underhill on this subject, be 
advised that it would be well to observe the following rulcs, 
namely: when in health, to swallow orly the pulp—when 
the bowels are costive, and you wish to relax them, swallow 
the seeds with the pulp, ejecting the skins, When yoo wish 
to check a too relaxed state of the bowels, swallow the pul 
with the ekins, ejecting the seeds. Thus may the grape be 
used as a medicine, while, at the same time, it serves as a 
lux ary. unsorpaseed by any other Altivated ſruit. 

A man or woman may eat from two to four pounds or 
grapes per day with benefit. It is well to take them with, or 
immediately after, your regolar meals. 


Frer Schools axp Porrry.—The editor of the Free 
man's Journal ays that of every hundred Roman Catholic 
children educated in the United States, ninety-eight may be 
set down as a clear and certain gain to the Devil! 
his worde—nothing more, and nothing less.—/i 


Such are 


| 


The editor of this falsely-so-called Freeman’s Journal is 
sick, and has been unwell for a long time past. Is it at all 
strange, then, that he should corse, swear, and scold ? The poor 
fellow has been blowing away against ‘ Free Schools for 
months, until thoee, who were once his friends, have become 
disgusted with him. We do hope somebody will persuade 
him to stop drinking.“ chewing, or smoking, and go straight- 
way to a Water Care Establishment, where he may be 
cured. 

Tux Reverenp Matuew Hare Surrn, of Boston, for- 
merly preacher in Marlboro’ Chapel, has entered the office of 
Mr. Choate ns a law student. We think his success will be 
certain, as he is well adapted to the legal profemion. 

It will be remembered that a publie controversy was held 
between the Reverrenp Mr. Suirn and Horace Manx, 
sometime since, in regard to rolling nine pins. We do not 
remember the result of this controversy, yet think Mr. Mann 
„ made a ten strike.” ; 


Retigious Reronm.—A meeting was held lately in Phila- 
delphia, by a namber of German Catholies, in the Chinese 
Museum buildings. for the pur of forming a new Free 
Catholic Church, the principal features of which were rejec- 
tion of the supremacy of the Pope: abolition of the Confes- 
sional, and the adoration of images, and the celibacy of the 
priesthood.— New York Sun. 

After all this, what will remain of the Roman Catholic 


religion 1 


IMPORTANCE OF CoRRECT PUNCTUATION. 


Woman: without ber, man would be a savage. 
Woman, without her man, would be a savage. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Moore's Western Macazine. A. Moore, Mrs. II. G. 
Moore, Editors. A. Moore, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 
Terms: $1 50 a year, in advance. 

The Editors say: 


„We believe that there is not, at the present time, a single 
Magnzine issued from the Western Press, which is not under 
the control of some sect or party. The question has often been 
asked—' Can a literary Periodical be sustained in the west, 
and if so, why is there not one published ?' We believe the 
time has come when ove mast be sustained. We believe that 
western men are willing to encourage and patronize western 
industry, and that our mea of talent are willing to use their 

ns for the advancement of sound literature and science. 

e believe that the moral and religions part of the commu- 
nity will rejoice to see a monthly Magazine established, which 
they can safely recommend to their children and friends, 
wihoat the hazard of caltivating a taste for worthless and 
pernicions novels. 

„Moore“ Magazine will be iseoed monthly, and contain 
32 pages of original matter, from the hest western writers. It 
will be filled with the choicest literary and scientific matter, 
entirely free from love-stories, romances, political and secta- 
rian bias. 

Thus speaks the Western Magazine in its first number. The 
future most prove the result of the enterprise. There certainly 
can be no want of talent in the west, only of combination. 
Secure this, and success will he certain. 


Tar Niort Sip or Nature; or, Ghosts, and Ghost Seer. 
By CaTHERINE Crows. New York: J. S. Redfield. 
Price $1 25. For sale at the office of tho Water-Care 
Journal. i 
This is undoubtedly the most remarkable book of the month 
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and cannot fail to interest all clasees of people. It is a beau- 
tiful 12mo volume of about 450 pages, printed in the most 
readable style. Our own views of this work are expressed in 
the following notice, from the Boston Transcript : 

‘In this remarkable work, Mrs. Crowe, who writes with 
the vigor and grace of a woman of strong sense and high cul- 
tivation, collects the most remarkable and best authenticated 
accounts, traditional and recorded, of preternatural visitations 
aud appearances. Her object is inquiry; and, to induce ca- 
pable persons. instead of laughing at these things, to investi- 
gate them carefully and hambly. 

“It isthe belief of Mrs Crowe, that there is a large class of 
persons among the most enlightened of the present age, who 
are beginning to believe that mach which they had been 
taught to reject as a fable, has been, in reality, ill-understood 
truth. ‘The pharisaical scepticism which denies without in- 
vestigation is quite as perilous, and much more contemptl- 
ble than the blind credulity which accepts all thet it is 
taught without inquiry; it is, indeed, but another form of 
ignorance assuming to be knowledge. Oor intellects are no 
measure of God Almighty’s designs.’ Those persons who be- 
lieve in the Rochester k uockings will find many incidents re- 
lated here, which throw them quite into the shade.” 


THIRD ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE Homc@opaTHICc 
Mepicat ColLxoR or Pexnsyivanta. Session of 1850- 
_ 61. Philadelphia: Union Office, Twelfth, above Spring 
Garden street. 
This announcement says: 


A large commodions building, located in Filbert street, 
above Eleventh, has been obtained for the use of the College. 
It has an amphitheatre and lecture roums, a large room for 
the museum and reading room, and a large well ventilated 
room for anatomical purposes, under the supervision of the 
Professor of Anatomy. The institation may now be regarded 
as permanently established, and in a flourishing condition.“ 

A list of very respectable names appears in the list of pro- 
ſetsors. 

The winter course of Medical Lectures will begin annu- 
ally on the first Monday in November, and end about the 
first of March ensuing. 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered in the College from 
the first Monday of October, until the commencement of the 
regalar course. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED Domestic Bistx. By the Rev. Ingram 
Cosin, M. A. Published in numbers, at 25 cents each, by 
Samuel Hoeston, New York. 

“ The distinguishing features of this Bible are seven hun- 
dred wood engravings, many thousand marginal references: 
bree finely executed steel maps, numerous improved readings, 
a corrected chronological order, the poetical books in the 
metrical form, an exposition of each chapter, containing the 
essence of the best commentators, with much original matter 
by the Editor; reflections drawn from the enbject of the chap- 
ter, and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import; 
questions at the eud of each chapter for family examination; 
dates affixed to the chapters for each morning and evening 
reading, comprising the whole Bible in a year.” 


Tur Boox or Heatta; or, THE Laws or Lire. By 
. Tuomas M. Lava, M. D. Cincinnati: F. Bly. For sale 
at the Journal Office. Price 25 cents, mailable. 
Such is the title of a 12mo volume of some 120 pages, with 
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a few physiological illustrationa. We have not yet read the 
book, and can, therefore, give no opinion in regard to its 
merits. 

In the table of contents we find the following snbjects die- 
cussed :—‘ Structure and Functions of the Homan Body 
Respiration—Consumption—The Skin Nutrition Digestive 
Organs—Locomotion— The Muscalar System—Exercvise—Re- 
creation—Beauty—A Word to Parents, etc. ; together with 
elaborate remarks on each point. Those who buy the book 
will, doubtless, get the worth of their money. 


Hont’s Mercuaxt’s Macazine, monthly. New York: 

Freeman Hunt. Terms: 85 a year, in advance. 

This is undoubtedly the best statistical work published in 
the United States, and should be patronized by every bosi- 
ness man. A single article in the August number, on the ma- 
nagement of railroads, is worth a year's subscription. 

Let those who are too poor to pay for a copy, club together 
in every neighborhood, and thus obtain the best business ma- 
gazine published. 

Tar Innvsrriut Excersion.—Mr. J. A. Somerby, of 
Waterbury, Vt, proposes to publish, in place of the Free 
Mountaineer, a weekly newspaper, with the above title, de- 
voted to the interests of the workers of Vermont in particalar; 
News, Free Discussion; Agricultural, Literary, Mechanical, 
and Miscellaneous Reading. Terme: One Dollar a year. 

With objects so obviously useful and important, we hope 
he may succeed. 


AgpiaL Navigation, and the Patent Laws. Ry WILLIAM 
SHELDON, Boston: Thurston, Tony & Co., Printers. | 
A beautifully printed octavo pamphlet of 40 pages, with 

several illustrations. 

It is proposed to employ (instead of the expansive force 
of steam) the expansion caused by the combustion of atmos- 
pheric air.’’ ‘ 

The facts, in regard to this power, are exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

We do hope somebody will complete this aerial machine, 
for we do wish to take a ride, and have not time to go by 
steamboat or railroad. Where are all the Yankee inven- 
tore? We have no faith in Sham-Paine or Porter. 

Tne BRooKLYN DaiLy Freeman, the only morning paper 
published in the city of Brooklyn, seems to be in a healthy con- 
dition. It has got on a new suit, with a hat for its head, which 
we very much admire. The Freeman is liberal, spicy, and 
well managed. Published by Epwin R. CaxstTon, at 291 
Falton street. Terms: One cent a day, six cents a week, or 
$3 a year. 


Yournu’s Montary Magazine. Edited by Jonn G. ADAMS. 
Published by J. M. Usher, Boston, Mass. Terms: $la 
year. g 
A very neat tittle 12mo- of 48 pages, with illustrations. It 

is a religious publication, and will, doubtless, receive a liberal 

and extensive patronage. 

Tur Farm. By M. L. Wir cox, of Glasgow, Ky. 

We have seen favorable notices of this work. If the author 
will forward us a copy, we will not only be very much 
obleged, ' but will remunerate him liberally for the same, 
Please direct to the WaTeR CuRe Journal, N. Y. 
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MEDIOAL MISCELLANIES---Ne. 1. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Intrropuction.—There are many little matters 
—odds and ends of medical observation and ex- 
perience—not worth making the subject of an ar- 
ticle, perhaps, but which may be profitably com- 
pressed into a paragraph; and a string of such 
paragraphs may make a useful kind of ammuni- 
tion—as grape or canister may be better in some 
cases thanround shot; giving a better chance of 
hitting the mark, if they individually do less ex- 
i inn All I have to do, is to jot down my 
observations at any odd hour through the month, 
and then string them together when the JouaNAL 
is ready to receive them. In this way I may 
turn even leisure moments to good account; the 
readers of the JounNnaL, now a swelling host, and 
scattered everywhere, if they are not edified, will 
not be bored; and if my matter in this series has 
no other merit, it will possess those of brevity and 
variety. 

Naroteon’s Orinton or ME DIOIXE.— Believe 
me,” said Napoleon to Antonomarchi, an Italian 

hysician with whom he often conversed,—“ be- 
ieve me, we had better leave all these remedies. 
Life is a fortress which neither you nor I know 
anything about. Why throw obstacles in the 
way of its defence? Its own means are superior 
to all the apparatus of your laboratories. Corvis- 
art candidly agreed with me that all your filthy 
mixtures are good for nothing Medicine is a 
collection of uncertain prescriptions, the results of 
which, taken collectively, are more fatal than 
useful to mankind. Water, air, and cleanliness 
are the chief articles of my pharmacopeia.” 

And yet, this great man, who saw so clearly 
and reasoned so profoundly, fell a victim to the 
doctors at last, for he died of cancer of the sto- 
mach, aggravated ae it always ia, if not actually 
caused, by poisonous medication. So Byron, who 
held similar opinions, fell a victim to allopathic 
butchery, even while he protested against it 
with his last breath. So Washington was mur- 
dered scientifically, and Harrison, and now Gen- 
eral Taylor, the hero of Palo Alto and Buena 
Vista, is conquered by the doctors; he whom the 
sword had spared perished by the lancet; what 
gunpowder could not accomplish was done b 
calomel and quinine; and a bevy of doctors, wit 
a few prescriptions, have done what Santa Anna 
and his armies attempted in vain with all the 
munitions of war. 


55 HypropHosra.—Some of our allo- 
pathic friends are becoming so violently opa 
to the Water-Cure, that they will not use the li- 
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1 8 element, even for the purposes of cleanliness. 
e Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, in an 
editorial article on “ The Abuses of Bathing,” says: 
“In our opinion, once a week is often enough to 
bathe the whole body, for the purposé of luxury 
or cleanliness. Beyond this, we consider bathing 
injurious.” 

Here is a fine sample of medical intelligence, 
decency and refinement for you—a man that 
washes himself once a week! Such a fellow 
ought to lay in a good stock of cod liver oil, and 
establish himself among the Esquimaux. 


A Serious Error.—The Tribune, in its fre- 
uent, and in many respects, excellent articles on 
the health of the city, often speaks of the hot 
weather, and fruit being the cause of summer dis- 
eases. It is an old saying, that “unripe fruit is 
not wholesome ;” but there is no warrant for the 
assertion, that the use of fruit increases our sum- 
mer mortality. On the other hand, there is rea- 
eon to believe that, without fruit, it would be 
much greater. Whenthe heats of summer come, 
and the blood is fevered, and the air poisoned 
with filth, nothing is more grateful or more useful 
than juicy, cooling, refreshing fruit; and, instead 
of its being forbidden to children, they should be 
encouraged to make it their chief nutriment. Fruit 
may be used imprudently, but on the whole, it 
does much more good than harm, and so far from 
causing dysentery, it is one of the best things that 
can be given for its cure. 


A Crry Want.—Our city rulers are no physiolo- 
gists. They make little provision for the sto- 
mach or the lungs. Those who want good food 
must use their own judgments in buying—those 
who want pure air must go where they can find 
it. There is another organ, almost as important, 
and quite as indispensable as the stomach or 
lungs, for which they have made no provision — 
the bladder. An incalculable amount of disease 
and suffering is occasioned by the over distension 
of this organ, consequent upon the total absence 
of such conveniences as every civilized city should 
furnish. There is but one of this kind in the 
whole city of New York. The Common Council 
built that close by the City Hall, for their own 
convenience: but quite forgot that there were a 
few hundred thousand people, just as liable to 
disease as themeelves. 

In Holland, such necessary matters are attend- 
ed to in a curious and original manner, for par- 
ticulars of which see some good book of travels, 
and “ when found, make a note of them.” There 
are, however, certain conveniences and decencies 
which belong to civilization, and which should be 
especially attended to in hotels, steamboats, and 
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railroads, and the lack of which is utterly inexcu- 
sable. No boat or hotel will be patronized—used 
is the better word—a second time, which is de- 
ficient or uncleanly in these particulars. 


Latin 8 1 are ma- 
ing to compel physicians to write their prescri 
bas in olain | English. Itis of no use. Erbe Lh. 
tin is a of the system. If prescriptions were 
written in English, people would be afraid to take 
some, and others would seem too ridiculous to be 
taken. We have seen bichloride hydrargyri giv- 
en in ecores of cases where the patients would 
bave shrunk from taking corrosive sublimate. But 
with a vast number the Latin gives the chief vir- 
tue to the medicine. A poor Irish woman, in this 
city, who could not read, went to a doctor and 

t a prescription for her child. Showing it to a 

iend, before going to the apothecary’s, he read 
it to her. Sure and that's not Latin?” said she. 
“Of course not—its English—plain enough.” 
“The devil fly away wid it,” said she, “I'll not 
have it at all, at all!“ And off she went in high 
dudgeon to another doctor who gave her the same 
prescription, written in the magie Latin. The 

ple are, for the most part, worthy of the doc- 
tors; and the doctors are worthy of the people. 
With ignorance on the one hand and imposture 
on the other, the law of supply and demand gov- 
erns the medical world as well as the com- 
mercial. 

Anoture VIOrnI.— John Inman, late editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser, a brother of Henry 
Inman, the painter, died, a few weeks since, in 
this city. The Day Book says he was the con- 
scious victim of a long series of bleedings and 
purgations, which gradually brought his existence 
to a close in the meridian of life. He was sensi- 
ble that the doctors were killing him by inches, 
but he was too strongly wedded to all sorts of 
orthodoxy, not to prefer dying under the regular 

ractice to having his life saved under any other. 
There are many such people, and when they have 
all been killed off, secu artem, the world will 
make more progress, and the doctors less. 

I say the doctors less, for we hydropathists will 
last little longer than the allopathists, as by the 
time we have killed them off, and mended their 
mischiefs, the people will be wise enough not to 
require doctors at all. Amen and amen.” 


Peris or Homæorarmy.—The delicate doc- 
trine of infinitissimals gets sadly antagonized in 
a great city. On every corner is a drug store, 
which it is impossible to pass without inhaling 
medicinal odors enough to neutralize a bushel of 

lobules. Every highly perfumed lady is a 
eadly foe. A tobacconist may be given a wide 
berth, but there is no eecape from cigar smoke. 
However it may be in the country, homeopathy 
in the city is an utter impossibility. Suppose a 
tient were to take one of Hahnemann's favorite 


oses, two smells at a single globule of the 


thirtieth dilution, every seven or fourteen days; 
the very next breath might contain something 
which would entirely neutralize its virtues. We 
do not deny the action of homeopathic remedies ; 
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oh! no; but these practical difficulties, make us 
prefer a system of more certainty, if of less refine- 
ment. 

ANor RHE Parr. — There is an association of 
Penticostal Christians, having all things in com- 
mon, in Oneida county, in this State, who ha ve a 
medical system, which they contend is even su- 

rior to hydropathy. It is what they call the 
Faith cure ; or the relief of bodily diseases by the 
aetion of religious zeal, hope, and trust. There is 
no doubt of the efficacy of these mental emotions. 
Medical experience, in all ages, has shown that 
almost all diseases have been cured by the exer- 
cise of faith on the part of the patient; and all 
religions have miracles of this kind without num- 
ber. The beauty of the water cure system is 
that it first inspires faith, and then the faith joins 
with good works in effecting the cure. 


CurILpreNn HAVE LUNOS.— This fact is either not 
known to parente, or very little regarded. The first 
thing a baby wants, is fresh air, and a plenty of it. 
From the moment a child is born, it should have air 
and light; and neither be shut up in a close, dark. 
ened room, nor have its head covered up in a blan- 
ket. The other morning,making my first call ona 
lady, after her confinement, I saw a heapof blan- 
ket lying in a rocking chair beside the bed, but there 
was no baby in sight. When | inquired for the new. 
ly arrived, the nurse came, and after taking off fold 
after fold, there at last was the r, little, half 
smothered baby gasping for breath. Mother and 
nurse got a lecture that time. Returning in an om- 
nibus, a pretty woman got in with her babe com- 
pletely enveloped in its blanket, Perhaps it was 
none of my business; but I think it was. The babe 
had as good a right to breath, and to have the 
purest air to be had, as any body; and as there was 
nobody else to take its part, I did. Madam,” said 
I, “ you are smothering that child.“ She smiled 
and shook her head—she did'nt believe a word 
of it. You are making it breathe its own breath 
over and over; and no air is fit to breathe but 
once. It needs fresh air as much as you do. I 
am a physician, and I can't let you make your 
child sick.” She uncovered the baby’s head; it 
took a long breath, and if it had been old enough 
to talk, and been up in its manners, it undoubt- 
edly would of said “ thank you, doctor.” 


Foop For Inrants.—No mother would feed a 
child on the milk of a sick cow, if she knew it: 
but is there any reason to suppose that the milk 
of a sick woman is more healthy than that of a 
sick cow? either must inevitably be sources of 
disease; and the cows in New York, fed on dis- 
tillery slops, are no worse off and no more diseased 
than thousands of mothers, who live on unhealthy 
flesh, and drink, not the slops, but the liquor of 
the distillery, with the additional poisons of tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and various drug medicines. 
What with diseased mothers and distillery cows, 
our children have a hard time of it; and so ten 
or twelve thousand die every year in this single 
city. And this appalling mortality, far more 
frightful than the cholera, goes on year after year, 
and nothing is done, because we think it inevita- 
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ble, and have got hardened toit. J have written 
upon this subject for years, and I am determined 
that people shall think upon it. When they have 
once thought, there is no fear but they will act. 
There is no man with a human heart in 
and there can be no woman who must not feel 


is bosom ; ` 


' 
‘ 


i 


interested in ascertaining the causes of infant 


mortality, and the means of staying its terrific 
progress. This mortality often amounts to sixty 
per cent. In Brooklyn, a 5 healthy city, 
out of forty deaths in the first week of Septem- 
ber, thirty were of children. Not one person in a 
hundred dies a natural death—by old age. 


Tae LxaxxID Prorsssions. —The lawyers have 
a saying, that a man who pleads his own case 


his own impressions.” He takes no pay for preach- 


-ing, and is down on those who do; but as medi- 


cines cost money, he sells them at very mode- 
rate prices. For instance, there is his “ Electro- 
Chemico-Compound Fluid Extract of Cherry, 
Rhubarb, and Wintergreen.” This is“ the great- 
est restorer and harmonizer of nature and health.” 


Then there is the “ Electro-Chemico-Compound 
| Aromatic Saline” This is also “the greatest re- 


' gtorer.” 


has a fool for a client; and as this saying is so 


much to the advantage of the lawyers, the doc- 
tors have parodized it, and say, that “a man who 
undertakes to prescribe for himself, has a fool 
for a patient; and as law and medicine have 
been in the past, these maxims are not free from 
the truth. The intricacies and dangers of both 
law and medicine have required lawyers and 


Then there is the “ Electro-Medico- 
Compound Syrup of Liverwork ;” and this, too, is 
the “ greatest restorer,” as also is the “ Electro- 
Ohemico. Compound Blackberry.” The Reverend 
Doctor does not visit patients out of the office, ex- 
cept in cases of consultations, surgery, and obstet- 
ruck; but he has no objection to sell his“ Elec- 
tro-Mechanico-Medical N. London Corn Salve” 
at fifty cents a box, or to pull teeth for twenty- 
five cents. Altogether, this is rather a hard illus- 
tration of the enlightenment of old Connecticut. 


To Was og Nor rto Wasu.—The bathing ques- 
tion bids fair to engage the attention of our allo- 


' pathic medical journals, to the exclusion of dis- 


doctors to understand them; and even these have 


mot steered their course too well, as cliente and 

tients can testify. But the world changes, and 
in a world of progress, change must be for the 
better. There is no reason why people may not 
settle their own disputes, and understand their 
own constitutions; and when they have gained 
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this knowledge of themselves, we shall have no 


more quarrels about tsms and pathies in medi- 
cine. The sick will get well, and the well will 
meer well, simply because they know how. 

The progress of the Water-Cure is bringing 
this about in a very curious manner. If the doc- 
tors were getting waked up, and gaining informa- 
tion on this subject, instead of the great mass of 
the people, the latter would feel no necessity of 
studying into the matter very deeply; but as 
the doctors, with very few exceptions, cling to 
old errors, the people are becoming wise by com- 
pulsion and necessity. 

We may as well open our eyes to the fact that 
the learned professions are doomed. Just so soon 
as society becomes crystallized into anything like 
order, there will be no need of lawyers; just so 
soon as the people become educated in the laws 
of health, there will be no need of doctors; and 
when this is the case, it will not be long before 
there will be no need of one mancalling upon an- 
other to “know the Lord,” for all will know 
Him, from the least unto the greatest, and then, 
of course, there will be no need of preachers. 
This is the good time coming, which we must all 
do all in our power to hasten. 


Progress or Scrsence—The Hartford Times 
brings us a curious account of a Reverend Doctor, 
who preaches and practises medicine promiscu- 
ously in the good State of Connecticut. He pub- 
lishes a small yearly newspaper, called the 
“ Star in the East, a Apostolic aptist Herald ;” 
preaches and practises wherever he has a call, 
or, as he expresses it, is “ governed by the open- 
ings of Providence, the wishes of the people, and 
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sertations on cod liver oil and chloroform. A 
more recent number of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. has an article approving of the 
hydrophobic views of the editor, and advocating 
soap. A man who washes himself but once a 
week must need it, and that of a pretty caustic 
quality. But why is the period for washing, ac- 
cording to the old practice, fixed at once a week 
Why not once a month, or say, every new 
year? All you have to do is to use alittle more 
57 These hydrophobic doctors who denounce 
bathing, and rely for cleanliness on the occasional 
use of soap suds, must be in the condition of the 
gentleman whose contempt of water was visible 
in hands so grinded with dirt that the color of the 
skin was a very deep problem. One day be was 
asked why he let his hands get se dirty. Dirty !” 
he exclaimed, with undisguised astonishment— 
“you call my hands dirty? Ah, you should see 
my feet!” 

OONFESSIONS AND BXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO- 

PATHIO DOCTOR.—No. 10. 


Howrer AvD CulLRN.— These celebrated stars 
in the medical firmament formed a patnership in 
early life, the singularity and laudableness of 
which afforded a sure index of their future emi- 
nence. Being natives of the same part of the 
country, and both in straitened circumstances, 
ney entered into business together, as A ory 
and apothecaries, in the country - the chief object, 
of the contract being, to enable each, alternately, 
to spend a winter, each year, in college, while the 
other carried on business for their mutual advan- 
tage. Cullen went first, and chose Edinburgh. 
When it came to Hunter’s turn, he preferred 
London, where he remained, Cullen having gen- 
erously given up the articles of agreement. Hun- 
ter was engaged as assistant professor, and soon 
afterward filled the chair himself. He made 
splendid discoveries in anatomy — we 
among other things, the absorbent system. Cul- 
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len's course was no less brilliant: he also soon 
took the first place in Edinburgh, where he re- 
turned, and to him is ascribed the chief over- 
throw of the pernicious doctrines of Boerhaave. 
He clearly defined the principles of life, as dis- 
tinguished from those of dead matter, and point- 
ed out expressly the bis medicatrix as the foun- 
dation of medical practice. This system of medi- 
cine was the most perfect of any of its predeces- 
sore, and his classification of diseases unequalled. 


Dr. Joun Brown.—It might be supposed that, 
once more in the right track, the care of medi- 
cine, in a period as enlightened as the closing 
part of the eighteenth century, would have con 
tinued its progress without retrograding or diver- 
ging, but it seems that the medical world are 
peculiarly liable to go astray, and in no one in- 
stance was this fact better exemplified than in 
the history of the hypothesis of John Brown. 
Physiology was well known; for Harvey, nearly 
a hundred years before, had lost his practice, by 
demonstrating the circulation of the blood; and 
that, as well as the functions of the absorbent 
system, was publicly taught, and little more re- 
mained for discovery. 


Brownonian TnRORVY.— John Brown firet taught 
the classics at Edinburgh, and used to translate 
theses into Latin for the students, who were re- 
quired to present their essays in that language. 
This employment led him to study, and finally 
to teach private classes in medicine. At first, he 
was strongly attached to Dr. Cullen; but an al- 
tercation finally arose between them, and many 
suppose that he invented hie system for the epe- 
cial purpose of overthrowing Cullen’s doctrines— 
a gratuitous and certainly curious presumption. 


Twenty YEARS Exprriznce.—“ The author of 
this book,” says Brown, in his preface, “ has spent 
more than twenty years in learning, teaching, 
and scrutinizing every part of medicine. The 
first five years passed away in hearing others, in 
studying what | had heard, and implicitly be- 
lieving it, and entering upon its possession as a 
rich and valuable inheritance. ‘The next five 
years, I was employed in explaining the several 
particulars, in refining them, and bestowing on 
them a nicer polish. During the five succeeding 
years, nothing having prospered according to my 
satisfaction, I grew indifferent to the subject, and 
with many eminent men, and even the vulgar, 
began to deplore the healing art as altogether 
uncertain and incomprehensible. All this time 
passed away without the acquisition of any ad- 
vantage, and without that, which of all things is 
the most agreeable to the mind, the light of 
truth, and so great and precious u portion of the 
short and transitory life of man was totally lost ! 
Here was I at this period, in the situation of a 
traveler in an unknown country, who, after barv- 
ing lost every trace of his way, wanders in the 
shades of night. Nor was it until between the 
fifteenth and twentieth years of my studies, that 
a faint gleam of light broke in upon my soul.” 


TREATMENT OF HIxSRLr.— He had several at- 
tacks of the gout, and he finally began to notice, 
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that these attacks always came on after a period 
of temperate or abstemious living, when he would 
try by that means to ward them off, as it was 
taught that gout was caused by Ligh living, con- 
sequently, to prevent it, live low, and diet care- 
fully. He was at length led to doubt the cor- 
rectness of this assumption, and to suspect 
that he had been inviting the paroxysms by the 
very method he ignorantly tried to prevent their 
occurrence. Further observation confirmed this 
view. He once more lived luxuriously, and found 
his health permanently improved. 


His Sysrem — Beginning on the foundation, be 
studied disease anew, and finally divided all 
com plaints into two kinds. 

Sthenic (with strength) oppression of the sye- 
tem, induced by too much stimulus—such as in- 
flammatory fevers: cured by bleeding, low diet, 
and purging. 

Asthenic (without strength) debility of the 
system, induced by want of stimulus—such as 
typhus fever: cured by tunics and stimulants. 


Constitution oF Man.—Man, according to Dr. 
Brown, is an organized machine, endowed with a 
principle of excitability, by means of a great 
variety of stimuli, both external and internal, 
some of which are perpetually acting upon the 
machine; and hence the excitement which con- 
stitutes its life is maintained. Excitability is like 
the vervous energy of Dr. Cullen; like that, con- 
stantly varying in its accumulation and exhaus- 
tion; but unlike it in not being under the 
guidance of a bis medicatrix, but passively 
exposed to the effect of such stimuli as it may 
chance to meet with, and necessarily yielding to 
their influence. 

Upon this hypothesis, excitement is thé vital 
flame, excitability the portion of fuel allotted to 
every man at his birth, and which, varying in 
each, is to serve as the whole allotment for the 
period of existence; while the stimuli by which 
we are surrounded, are the different kinds of 
blasts by which the flame is kept up. If the fuel 
be made the most of, the flame may be main- 
tained sixty or seventy years; but its eels may 
be weakened by having the blast too high or too 
low. If too high, the fuel will, from the violence 
of the flame, be destroyed rapidly, and its power 
of prolonging the flame, be weakened directly ; 
this state is indirect debility, or exhausted excita- 
bility. If too low, the fuel will become dried and 
more inflammable, and ite power of prolonging the 
flame still more weakened than in the former 
case; for half the blast that would be required 
to excite rapid destruction before, will suffice 
now: this state is that of direct debility, or 
accumulated excitability. The resemblance be- 
tween this system and that of Samuel Thompson, 
is obvious in some of its general features ; und the 
analogy is still more striking, when it is considered 
that both were ignorant men; for Dr. Brown was 
not really learned, though a man of some tact 
and genius. 


His Success.— After completing his works, he 
obtained a degree, and commenced as a public 
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teacher, and at first with great success, as his 
opinions found great numbers of followers in his 
own and various other countries; many, even at 
the present day, acting more or less on these 
principles. He carried out stimulation in his own 
person eo freely, that his intemperance lost him 
all respect, and he kept sinking lower and lower 
in public estimation. He died in London in 1788. 


De. Bensauin Rusa.—This eminent American, 
celebrated as a patriot, a man of general science, 
and medical author and teacher, was born in 1745, 
near the city of Philadelphia. As tbe head of his 
college he did much to inflfènce the state of 
medicine in his day, and the effect of his teachings 
is yet strongly felt. He taught that life wasa 
forced state, and, applied to the human body, 
included motion, heat, sensation, and thought. 
That disease consisted in morbid excitement to 
particular parts; and its cure, in restoring an 
equal diffusion of the excitements over the whole. 

e strongly inculcated upon his students the 
necessity of observing nature fur themselves, and 
practising more according tu the varying symp- 
toms, than the name of the disease which they 
might obtain from their books. He believed that 
medicine was progressive, and the time would 
arrive, when for every disease should be found a 
remedy, and no outlet remain for life but the 
door of old age. This noble exemplar died in 
1818. 


Review or Mepicine.—We have now taken a 
bird's- eye view of medicine, from the earlist 
authentic records until our own times. It were 
easy to swell out volumes, for the difficulty has 
not been in procuring, but in selecting materials. 
The astonishing fact has been constantly present- 
ing itself, that medicine has really advanced but 
very little from the time of Hippocrates; and 
that even at the present day, the works of that 
illustrious philosopher are standards with our 
first medical authorities. We have seen that 
nothing but patient observation of the sick bed 
can make the true physician, and that, in conse- 
quence, the less generalization he makes with 

to his patients the better. Riding hobbies 
literally, puts the doctor in the position of Death 
on the white horse, in the Revelation of St. John. 
To do his duty properly, he must study and treat 
the symptoms and not the names of diseases. 
Fashion unfortunately prevails as much in medi- 
cine ae it does in dress, and as an exemplification 
of it, we purpose to give some anecdotes of the 
use of blood-letting. 


Broop-LettmeG Frest Pracrisep.—It was un- 
doubtedly noticed at a very early period, that 
effusions of blood from the body, im cases of sick- 
ness, were often followed by great relief, and thus 
man was induced, artificially, to follow the 
example set him by nature; yet the length to 
which it has been carried almost exceeds belief; 
and it has been well remarked, that the lance 
was less fatal than the lancet—that minute 
instrument of mighty mischief. 


CRAAL IS pz Grienon.—During the reign of 


Louis XIV. it was the fashion in France, and in 
many parts of Europe, to bleed the patient in 
every disease, whatever might be its symptoms 
or nature. Madame de Sevigne, in her letters, 
Te of the Chevalier de Grignon, a relation of 
the family into which her daughter had married, 
who was eeized with small-pox of the most 
malignant kind, and attended with putrid symp- 
toms. The physicians immediately had recourse 
to blood-letting, their favorite remedy, the repeti- 
tion of which the patient, from the dreadful 
aggravations of sufferings he had experienced, in 
vain endeavored to resist. After having been 
bled eleven times, he yielded to the attacks of 
the doctor and the disease, and expired a victim 
to obstinacy and ignorance. 


Dr. Jackson.—This gentleman informs us that 
be has “suddenly abstracted one hundred and 
twelve ounces [seven pounds] of blood, and thinke 
the loss may be carried even further without 
compromising the patient's safety.” 

Dr. Anmstaoxa.—The doctor tells of a patient 
with inflammation of the throat, “who was bled 
to the amount of 160 ounces [10 pounds], besides 
having the leeches applied, and yet died in a 
few hours in consequence of the inflammation.” 


Da. Painz—“ When excessive blood-letting 
establishes either in disease or health a suscepti- 
ble state of the system, an habitual use of the 
remedy may be, in some rare cases, almost una- 
voidably incurred. Thus a case is related of a 
young female who was bled 1,020 times in nine- 
teen years to cure her of hysterics.” 


Lanoist.—This writer relates the case of an old 
man who suddenly lost from his nose eleven 
pounds of blood, and four more in fifteen days 
after, without even any sensible loss of strength. 
Within one pint of two gallons | à 

Bartholin relates the case of a young man, 
twenty-five years of age, who lost 75 lbs. (over 
8 gallons) in the space of ten days, and recovered. 
Boerhaave says be has known almost the entire 
quantity of blood in the body to have been losi 
by hemorrhage, and yet the patient recovered. 
Paine relates cases in which one man lost one 
hundred and ninety-two ounces from his stomach 
in a single night, and another three hundred and 
fifty-two ounces from his lungs in the same time. 
Haller himself lost 128 ounces of blood in twenty- 
four hours. 


Dr. Rusa Nor ALone IN Bieepinc.—Prof. Paine 
remarks that “Dr. Rush has been often repre- 
sented as having been almost alone in the deple- 
tive treatment of yeHow fever in Philadelphia, 
at its early visitations. We correct this mistake 
in behalf of Hippocratic observation, and, to for- 
tify the timid, we may add that Dr. Dewees bled 
Dr. Physic to the extent of 176 ounces; Dr. Grif 
fiths bled Mr. Thompson 110; Dr. Stewart bled 
Mrs. McPhail 106; Dr. Cooper bled Mr. Evans 
150; and Dr. Gillespie bled himself to the extent 
of 108 ounces during the epidemic of 1797.” 


Dover tHE Buoanrer.—This celebrated pirate 
and physician, who was the inventor of the com- 
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pound known as Dover's Powder (a mixture of 

ium, ipecac, and 1 of potass) of the 

ipe, relates that, not long before he took by 
storm the two cities of Guayaquil, the plague 
raged among them, and soon eke out on board 
his vessels, so that, in lese than ten days, there 
were in all, among the ships of his fleet, 180 men 
taken down with it. I ordered my surgeon to 
bleed them in both arms, and to go round to them 
all, with command not to leave them till they were 
all blooded, and then come and take them up in 
their turns. Thus they lay bleeding and os 
so long that I should not conceive they shoul 
lose less than 100 ounees each man. Notwith- 
standing we had 180 odd down in this most fatal 
distemper, yet we lost no more than seven or 
eight. Now, if we had had recourse to alexi- 
pharmics, (drugs, etc.) I make no question at all 
that, considering the heat of the climate, we 
should have lost every man.” Here, says Prof. 
Paine, “ was the same moral firmness, the same 
self posseseion, the same clear-sightednedness and 
decision that distinguished this remarkable man 
in his naval exploits. It was only operating in 
a new direction.” 

Fortified by the recital of such cases, the young 
graduate leaves college fully prepared to imitate 
the example of the illustrious heroes of his pro- 
fession, dreading nothing so much, perhaps, as 
that the patient should die before he has put into 
operation every means to save him. And when 
we consider that, besides bleeding, he has at com- 
mand a whole magazine cf potent drugs, which 
he as unsparingly uses, it is indeed wonderful 
that man at the present day “should depart from 
this life by any other door than that of old age.” 
LEBANON SPRINGS—PIO-NIO OF THE OURE 

z GUESTS. 
BY J. H. N. 


Turze are few places in this country where so 
much of the beautiful is contained in so small a 
space, as at Lebanon Springs. The valley, no- 
‘where exceeding in width a few hundred yards, 
is surrounded by high hills; mountains, they 
would seem, were not many of them cultivated 
to their summits. One born and bred in this de- 
lightſul vale, might well suppose that all the 
world was herein contained, so completely does 
egress seem prohibited. The view from any of 
the elevations in the vicinity is rarely equalled: 
“the flat” is as green as the richest grass can 
make it; the hills are cut up into patches of an 
acre or two, varying the landscape with eve 
kind of grain; here and there a grove of trees is 
left standing, which seems to heighten the pic- 
turesque beauty of the ecene. Eastward, the 
hills of the Berkshire range rise to the height of 
a thousand feet. From the summit may be seen 
the magnificent Kattskills, the extended Helder- 
bergs, with the vast country between; on the 
other side, the eye wanders over the territory of 
three States. The situations of the large warm 
spring, of the hotele, and the Water-Cure House, 
are known to the readers of this journal. At the 
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establishment, this season, we have had an aver- 
age of thirty persons. In no instance has the 
writer heard of one who regretted the time 
spent in the water treatment; not that every 
case is cured here, but that each one receives a 
lesson which sets him on the road to health, and 
teaches him how to keep it. We learn here, 
practically, that the ounce of prevention is worth 
the pound of cure. A walk of a few minutes 
will suffice to take one into the midst of charm- 
ing groves. While raiabling in one of these, the 
idea of a pic-nic was suggested, and all entered 
into it with enthusiasm. The very next day was 
appointed for our excursion. During the mom- 
ing, there were mysterious mo panoga among 
groups of ladies; and various odors, suggestive 
of things good for food, ascended from the kitchen. 
In the afternoon, there was a great porog of 
table furniture in a large basket—hands and 
feet were busy, and tongues busier. At five 
o'clock, a grand meeting of all took place; the 
large basket was despatched to the ground by a 
wagon; a procession of the guests was tben 
formed, each one carrying his contribution, or 
some useful article, to the ee ae 

t glee, occasioned by sundry small mishaps, 
wre arrived at the 9 Now: ecatad in the cool 
shade, upon the smooth green turf, there was 
ample time for rest from our arduous labor, and 
for conversation upon the delightful prospect be- 
fore us. The evening was all that we could pos- 
sibly have desired—warm and pleasant, with a 
clear, transparent atmosphere. At the usual 
time for supper, the ladies proceeded to set the 
table—that is, to spread the cloth upon the 
grass; then were revealed treasures indeed. In 
the midst was a large dish of white and brown 
rolls; on one side a pile of potcheese, on the 
other a large dish of cut peaches, with the ac- 
companiment of a pitcher of cream; at one 
corner, two immense pear pies, presented by a 
youthful fairy for the entertainment of the 
guests; at the other corner, some gingerbread, 
without the ginger. Those unable to attend had 
not forgotten us, as various little offerings re- 
minded us. There was no backwarkness in 
seating ourselves at table. No company of inva- 
lids, I warrant, ever partook with keener appe- 
tites of an expected feast. It would have 

to the hearts of the poor invalids shut up 
in sick rooms, and condemned to swallow nau- 
seous doses, to have looked upon us, so lately in 
their places With becoming moderation we 
proceeded to demolish a portion of all our good 
things. Meanwhile, we were enlivened with 
that table-talk, which is the spice of every such 
entertainment ; pleasant {games which set the 
wits to work, helped on the sport. Didst ever 
play at the game of “twenty questions ' One 
must think of some object, which the company 
proceed to discover by asking questions; the 
number of twenty questione is allowed, and if 
not “guessed” in that time, the questioned is al- 
l to be smarter than the whole company. 
One object was too much for us all—it was a 
substance belonging to the “ mineral kingdom” 
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solid, of varied shapes, white, used as a luxury, 
3 in the country, now on the table, d. 

one could make it out: it was “ice.” Votes 
of thanks were passed, in order, to each contribu- 
tor, and a committee appointed to deliver them ; 
the delivery causedmuch amusement, The sup- 

r over, al glasses were filled with ice-water 

r the first toast—it was, Our respected phy- 
sician, Dr. BaponrgA; this was received with 
acclamation, and called up the doctor, who was 
almost overcome by the applause with which he 
was greeted. He proceeded to respond in a short 
speech, replete with good sense and valuable 
advice. Dr. Bedortha was one of the first Water- 
Oure physicians in the field, aud has been for 
five years connected with this establishment. 
Honest, conscientious, and skilful, he inspires his 
patients with an uncommon degree of confidence. 
All rd him with profound respect as a man, 
and ily with perfect trustfulness upon his coun- 
sels as a physician. There is but one sentiment 
in the minds of those who come under his care, 
and that is, attachment to their physician. Hun- 
dreds who have presented themselves to him, 
the victims of disease, exasperated by unskilful 
practice, are now restored to health through his 
unwearied efforts and kind encouragement. 
Health and long life to the doctor, that he may 
be the means of restoring happiness to thousands 
of unfortunates like ourselves. Many appropriate 
toasts were given and speeches made. As twi- 
light approached, the party returned, enlivened 
in mind and body. All declared that this was 
the most sensible, as well as the pleasantest, ex- 
cursion in which they had ever engaged. 


ODDS AND ENDS FROM BETHESDA. 
BY J. H. STEDMAN, M. D. 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


One beg has now elapsed since Bethesda en- 
tered the list of those truly benevolent inatitu- 
tions, which, of late, have done so much to cheer 
and bless the world. It is pleasantly situated 
near the village of Richford, ‘Tioga county, N. Y., 
and is connected with the Susquebanna Valley, 
and the New York and Erie Railroad, at Owego, 
by one of the best roads in the State or country. 
Our means for treating diseases, the purity of 
our water, and the salubrity of the climate, are 
not surpassed; and as our especial design is to 
accommodate and benefit the laboring classes 
those whose means will not permit them to visit 
more expensive institutions—our terms, as hereto- 
fore, will be but four dollare per week, for ordi- 
nary treatment, attendance, and board. 


OUR SUCCESS. 


During the past year I have treated a great 
variety of chronic and acute diseases, and I can 
now enjoy the pleasing consciousness, that during 
that time no man, woman, or child has been 
made to sleep the long sleep of death through 
any agency of mine ; and this is more than I dare 
say of some of those sixteen years of allopathic 
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blindness, when I was reckoned a “ very respect- 
able and highly successful member of a hi 
respectable and very honorable profession.” 
With the exception of two or three who left after 
a probation of a week or two, because they would 
not dispense with some favorite beverage or cru- 
cify some darling lust, and who, of course, were 
neither benefitted nor pleased, every person who 
has been a patient at Bethesda Water-Cure has 
been benefitted to an extent altogether beyond 
anything that medicine (falsely so called,) bad 
been able to do for them; and in most tases me- 
dicines of all sorts had been pretty thoroughly 
tried. I have had a few cases, which, on account 
of change of structure, or the advanced age of 
the patient, were necessarily incurable; yet 
even in such cases the sufferer has been made 
comparatively comfortable. Nearly every case 
of Dyspepsia, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Hepatitis, Piles, Gravel, Scrofula, Erysipelas, 
Spinal Affection, Prolapsus Uteri, &c., has been 
either cured or very essentially relieved ; and the 
amount of relief obtained has, in most cases, been 
in proportion to the time expended ; those who 
have visited us for the single purpose of “being 
cured” having had their intentions realized, while 
those who have visited us for the purpose of 
“staying a few weeks” have, for the most part, 
been but partially relieved. Now and then a 
case has occurred, however, in which a cure has 
been perfected at home, after having been com- 
menced by a few weeks residence at our institu- 
tiop. | 


TOBACCO, TEA AND COFFEE. 


Not the least important among the blessings 
which Water-Cure establishments are conferring 
upon the world is the inculcation and dissemina- 
tion of correct sentiments concerning diet, air 
and exercise, and the breaking up of long. cherish- 
ed habits of indulgence in the use of tobacco, tea, 
coffee and other poisonous drugs. Indeed it is pleas- 
ing to see how readily persons, who are in sober 
earnest in their search after health? accommodate 
themselves to the plain and simple fare of the Hy- 
dropathic table; and with what ease they throw off 
a yoke that has for years connected their happi- 
ness with, and compelled them to worship at the 
shrine of a Virginian. weed, a Chinese shrub, or 
oran Arabian berry. With but very few excep- 
tions, I have had no difficulty in weaning my pa- 
tients, thoroughly, from all such destroyers of 
human life. 


PROLAPSUS UTERI. 


During sixteen years of practice in the ranks 
of Allopathy, I necessarily came in contact with 
very many cases of Prolapsus Uteri, and other 
diseases peculiar to females, not one of which 
were cured, either by myself or by others. Cases 
in which a little temporary relief was obtained, 
and the patient somewhat “ patched up,” were 
indeed not of unfrequent occurrence ; but, in most 
cases, a truce only was obtained. to be soon fol- 
lowed by a more aggravated visitation ; while in 
not a few cases the disease was greatly aggra- 
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vated by the treatment employed. But since I 
have adopted a more rational system of practice, 
substituting the plunge, shallow bath, shower, or 
dripping sheet, (as each case seemed to demand,) 
for the chalybeates, and other tonics of the Phar- 
macopœias; and instead of supporters, aries, 
and vaginal injections of mineral and vegeta- 
ble irritants, employing the short sitz bath, cold 
and often repeated, with injections, per vaginam, 
af pure cold water, enjoining at the same time 
the strictest temperance in all things, I have 
cured nearly every case that has fallen into my 
hands. 

Does the experience of others correspond with 
mine in this particular? and if so, ought not 
especial pains to be taken to inform the tens of 
thousands of females in our land who are, and 
multitudes of whom have long been sufferers from 
this class of diseases, that there is hope for them 
—that if they will but comply strictly with the 
practice and the rules of life which Hydropathy 

ibes, they may almost certainly be re- 
stored to health, to happiness, and to usefulness f 
Let the tru-h on this point be told to every fe- 
male especially. Let Water-Cure books and 
iodicals be circulated with a zeal and energy 
ming so important a subject. At least, do 
not let us, Hydropaths, be outdone in activity 
by those who circulate those vile publications, 
which tend to the destruction of all that consti- 
tutes a man—the moral, intellectual and physical 
powers. 


MEDIGAL ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CENTRAL NEW 


OU K. 


Ly the politeness of a friend, I have recently 
received, in pamphlet form, the “ transactions” of 
the above-named Association, at an annual meet- 
ing, held at Cortlandville, June 5th, 1849. 

Several curious transactions, it seems, took 
place at that meeting, among which I notice par- 
ticularly the following specimen of professional 
intolerancg and dictation on the one hand, and pro- 
fessional succumbing and “dough-faceism” on the 
other : 

It appears that Dr. Healy, of Dryden, reported 
a case in which he had relieved a spasmodic 
difficulty of respiration, by the use of Fahne- 
stock’s vermifuge. After which report Dr. Green 
arose and remarked upon the irregularity of the 
act, and was followed by Dr. Brooks, and others, 
who urged the importance of sustaining the rules 
of the Association, in reference to “ countenanc- 
ing, in any way, the various systems of quackery 
in vogue in our land.” A committee was imme- 
diately 5 to confer with the offending 
doctor, and report at a subsequent session; but 
what were the particulars of this conference we 
are not informed. How be it, on the next day, Dr. 
H. being called upon by the committee to make 
a public statement, or in the language of the com- 
mittee “ to define his position,” arose and stated 
to the association that he had used no other nos- 
trum, and that he should use this no more ! 

The question very naturally arises in view of 
this case, what was the amount of Dr. Healy’s 
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offence? In what did his crime consist? Did 
he destroy his patient? No. Did he inflict any 
serious injury by aggravating the disease, and 
thus rendering a cure more difficult? Nothing 
of this, so far as appears from the report, for the 
doctor expressly declares that his patient was 
relieved ; and so decided, and speedy, and grati- 
fying was the relief afforded, that he thought the 
case one of sufficient interest to be laid before 
the assembled medical wisdom of Southern Cen- 
tral New York. For what act then, was Dr. EL 
thus arraigned before his-medical peers, and re- 
quired to submit to the scrutiny of a committee, 
and finally to brand himself a Dough-face? Plain- 
ly for this: he cured his patient irregularly. He 
administered an article which has not yet, like 
paregoric, Dover's powders, and scores of other 
nostrums, been sanctioned by the leaders in the 
profession, and placed on the list of Offcinal 
Preparations,” to be found in the Dispense- 
tories. 

But suppose a different case. Suppose that in- 
stead of Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, the doctor had 
given a solution of tartarized antimony, or au in- 
fusion of some vegetable poison, and the patient 
had died im the operation, or immediately after: 
suppose you, kind reader, that Dr. Healy would 
have been called to account for his conduct ? Not 
a bit of it. In such a case the patient would 
have been killed regularly, which, in the eyes of | 
the profession, is much less to be deplored than 
to be cured irregularly. But this is not all. Dr. 
Healy solemnly averred before the committee of 
the Medical Asssociation of Southern Central 
New York,” that he had used no other nostrum, 
and that he would use this no more? Although 
Fahnestock's Vermifuge was the thing that re- 
lieved his patient, and is (so faras his experience 
is concerned in that particularcase at least) the 
only article that would have relieved the poor 
sufferer, or that will afford relief in any similar 
case, yet so soft and plastic was this man’s pro- 
fessional face, that he consented to have it moulded 
over and worked, until he was prepared to back 
out of the position which he had honestly and 
honorably assumed,—that of a contributor to the 
medical knowledge of the day, and proclaim him- 
self a professional NN. I have no confidence 
whatever in Fahnestock’s Vermifuge as a means 
of curing disease; yetit may beas good a pali- 
ative, in certain cases, as any other medicated 
nonsense. But not so with Dr. Healy. He hon- 
estly supposed the case to possess sufficient inter- 
est to be reported to his professional brethren, 
and expressly declared thatthe patient was re- 
lieved by the article abovementioned—a declara- 
tion which they did not once call in question, — 
and yet this foolish doctor has virtually pledged 
himself to suffer his patient to Dix rather than 
again administer the article which proved so suc- 
cessful in the case reported!! Is it any worder 
that so little improvement has been made b 
the doctors in the treatment of disease? Is it 
any wonder that physicians generally are igno- 
rant respecting the truth as it is in water, air and 
exercise, and that they perseveringly oppose 
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whatever savors of reform? The poor men are 

in leading strings—they are completely harnessed, 
and dare not step to the right or the leſt, lest they 

get caught outside of the traces and receive the 

5 lash which professional bigots so ef- 
ectively wield. 


, e 


PRIESSNITZ AND GRAEFENBERG IMPROVED 
UPON. 


BY JOEL SHEW, M. D,. 


FRIEWALDAU isa small German town of some three 

thousand inhabitants, situated in a very beautiful 
and picturesque valley, extending between two 
portions of the mountains called Sudates, in Aus- 
trian Silesia, Germany. It is about eighteen 
English miles from Neisse, seventy from Breslau, 
two hundred and sixty from Berlin, two hundred 
from Dresden, one hundred and sixty from Prague, 
sixty-three from Olmutz, and one hundred and 
seventy-five from Vienna. 


GRAEFENBERG is a small colony or cluster of 
houses located about half way up the sides of 
one of these beautiful mountains. From a point 
a little way off, we have an extended view of 
the plains of Prussia. Tha mountain tops, the 
hill sides, the valley, and in fact everything here 
the eye can reach, is by nature most perfectly 
beautiful. The air isas pure and exhilarating as 
can be conceived of, and springs, in almost every 
direction, are found in greatest abundance, gush- 
ing forth water of purity and softness rarely to 
be met with. 3 

Graefenberg, although so widely known, is a 
small place, containing only ten houses, besides 
four or five out-houses and barns. The “ Colony,” 
as itis called, is situated about an eighth ofa mile 
down the mountain side toward Friewaldau, and 
contains some eighteen houses, besides several 
barns and sheds. Such were Friewaldau and 
Graefenberg in 1848, when we last visited the lo- 
cality. 

Vincent PRIxssxTrz was born at Graefenberg, 
October 4th, 1800. He was of humble origin, al- 
though his father’s family have been in possession 
of the estate he now owns, of about 180 acres of 
land, for upward of two hundred years. He be- 
ing the youngest son, became, according to the 
laws of the country, possessor and sole owner of 
the family estate after the death of his father in 
1883. It was here where this remarkable man 
brought into existence what is now popularly 
known as Tue Warer Curr. This Grnelenberg 
is an humble place —a few houses situated on the 
side of a mountain yet it is a spot endeared to 
thousands, from every nation and clime, who 
have here regained that most precious of all 
earthly blessings, health. It is a place, the fame 
of which must descend to the latest posterity, car- 
rying with its very name, to millions of sufferers 

et unborn, remembrances of the most pleasing 

ind. Already the whole civilized world honors 
this humble spot and the genius through whom 
it has thus been so widely made known. 
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which there can be exhibited more of real philan- 
thropy than in the bealing art. The Saviour of 
men said, I was sick and ye visited me; and he 
everywhere recognized the importance of the 
mission of healing the sick. Accordingly, too, in 
all ages of the world, those who have been the 
means of relieving the sufferings of mankind in 
an eminent degree, have been looked upon as be- 
ing among the greatest benefactors of the race. 
What then must be the feelings of Priessnita— 
how great his satisfaction in knowing that he has 
achieved :o much in that noble mission to which 
he has been called 

But we have another story to tell of this hum- 
ble Graefenberg. Great as have been the 
achievements here wrought, we are not to sup- 
pose that the healing art has yet been perfected. 
No; there must yet arise those—if they have 
not already arisen—who will as far outstrip 
Priessnitz as he has those who have gone before 
him. Let us, for a little, leave the Old World 
and its honora, and see what we can find in the 
New—yes, in our own humble New York. Let 
us see whether we shall not have, after all, to 
give up our water treatment, our wet sheets, fo- 
wentations, wet girdles, plunging baths, sitting 
baths, half baths, douches, and all the endless 
variety of the water art which we have relied on 
ao much, for that which is incomparably better, 
safer, and more efficacious. Let us see, indeed, 
whether Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, Boerhaave. 
Sir John Floyer, Baynard, Howard, Wesley, Van 
derheyden, Currie, Priessnitz, and all who have 
so ably advocated the water-cure, must not after 
all be caet for ever into the shade. 

Not many years ago, when Graefenberg had 
become somewhat celebrated in this country, 
there were some modest men in this city of New 
York—so modest that they have never yet made 
known their names to the public—who became 
convinced that they could improve on the system 
of Priessnitz ; and as their wonderful discoveries 
were to be the means of accomplishing a vast 
amount of good to humankind, it became their 
duty to couple their doings with the name of 
GRAEFENBERG ‘True, Graefenberg was a place 
famous for healing the sick with pure water 
alone: but inasmuch as it has been the most 
celebrated place of healing in the whole world, 


thus far; and inasmuch as these men had now 


discovered methods which were yet incomparably 
| 


better and more efficacious than those of this dis- 
tinguished place, site must call their medicines 
the GRAxrxNYBERO MR DICIxxS, and their little 
pamphlet setting forth the inimitable virtues of 
these medicines, the GRAEFENBERG MANUAL OF 
HALTER.“ 

Taking it for granted, then, that this sage, 
wise, and benevolent body of men, the Gram 


' FENBERG Company,” have done their duty faith 


fully in adopting the name “ GRAEFENBERG,” let 
us proceed to examine their humble book. 

n the preface of the pamphlet before us, our 
benefactors tell us of the mournful tragedy of 


| Washington's death by the bleeders. What great- 


There is no situation or calling in the world in er example could we have of the terribleness of 
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the old school methods ! How noble that such 
men as the Graefenberg Company come forth to 
the world’s rescue ey then proceed setting 
forth modestly their views: 


“ As we have said, our young mind was se- 
verely exercised by the perusal of the melan- 
choly tragedy. We asked ourselves, why should 
such things be? Though our advantages of edu- 
cation were slender, we found ourselves frequent- 
ly pondering upon the subject. This bias had a 
powerful influence upon our life. Medical books, 
the society of intelligent medical men (when we 
could find them,) became a passion with us. It 
would take more time than is worth while, to de- 
tail how we advanced step by step, in medical 
knowledge, until associating with ourselves men 
of enlarged views and means, we were at last en- 
abled to obtain the incorporation of the Grarren- 
BEBO ComMPANY ; which but a grain of mustard 
seed at first, now overspreads the country, and 

rmits the fowls of the air to repose in its 

nches.” 


The motives by which the Graefenberg Com- 
pany have been actuated are thus stated: 


“In our investigations, if we know ourselves, 
we have been actuated by no other than the most 
hopeful, the most benevolent intentions. In the 
words of the Roman poet—“ MEN OURSELVES, WE 
EEEL FOR ALL MANKIND.” 


It is well known that there has been all over 
our country a great rage for using mineral medi- 
cines; and also that the common drugs of the 
shops are nearly all miserable adulterations, 
wholly unfit for the human stomach. Our bene- 
volent company of men have set these matters 
all right, as will appear from the following hon- 
est extract: 


So it is with residents in the country. They 
need, perhaps, a sure, though an easy purge; 
one which does not contain POISONOUS MINERALS ; 
a purge which, while it evacuates and cleanses 
the stomach and bowels, gives tone and strength 
to the system. The same uncertainty as to the 

uality of medicines which are on sale at the 

ops, exists in their case as in that of the physi- 
cians ; and they frequently get an acrid, griping, 
sickening, drastic purge ; or else one which will 
scarcely operate. The truth is, that the poor, 
cheap articles, usually sold as medicines in the 
country, are scarcely fit for horses and cattle. 


They are far from being proper for the delicate 
mechanism of the human body.” 


Personal Beauty—beauty of our corporeal 
body—being always of such great importance, 
incom parab ly more important than beauty of the 
inner man, the Graefenberg Company, in their 
benevolent intentions, have not omitted the set- 
ting forth its charms. Hear them as follows: 


Personal beauty is necessarily dependent, in 
a great degree, upon the condition of the skin. 
It was to their great care of the skin that the 
ROMAN LADIES were indebted for that trans- 
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shaped of complexion which they possessed. 
e Greek Mythology represents the goddess of 


love rising from the sea; indicating, that washed, 
refreshed and purified in the deep waters, she 
made herself beautiful. How much does a fresh 
and trangparent complexion add to the beauty of 
both man and woman! How few Americans 
really possess that charm! And yet there is 
scarcely a person that might not have a good 
complexion.” 


The Graefenberg medicines, our dullest readers 
will at once comprehend, have a remarkable 
power in producing beauty in the complexion 
in both men and women. All the “ skin doctors,” 
“rouge doctors,” and “ face powder doctors,” will 
now and for ever be outdone. Behold beauty 
made easy | 

This Company will be of immense service 
to mankind in controverting certain rous 
opinions which people are prone to follow. Thus 
the foolishness of the old saying, that if we wish 
to enjoy a good appetite, we must always rise 
from the table before it is satisfied, is thus con- 
troverted : 


* # To rise with a good appetite, though 
a very frugal and common maxim, is an ex 
ingly bad one. He who obeys the dictates of 
nature, that is, his own inte feeli will not 
err, but eat till he finds himself satisfied; for 
there is no other method for ascertaining the 
quantity uecessary to be taken.” 


„Seeing that people are everywhere so prone to 
eat less than nature requires, the above paragraph 
of this noble company ought to be published 
far and wide to a wondering world. 

The foolishness of subsisting either mainly or 
wholly on a vegetable regimen, is thus spoken of 
by the Graefenberg Company : 


As to the quality of diet, itis of little import- 
ance to persons in health, though animal food is 
incontestibly preferable, and to which the 
table ought to be greatly disproportionate; for the 
diseases which arise from the atter are by far 
the most crabbed and refractory.” 


Away, then, with the notions of Cornaro, 
Cheyne, Howard, Alcott, Graham, Mussey, Priess- 
nitz, and others, concerning the utility of vegetable 
diet. Eat ham and eggs, and all good things 
of the kind. to your liking,” is the authoritative 
mandate of this learned y. “Rely upon it, 
your potatoe, F r pumpkin, Johnny cake, 
and bran-bread diet, is not the thing for rational 
men to live upon.” 

We can hardly refrain from quoting many 
pages of the wise sayings of the Graefenberg 
Company. For the want of room, however, we 
must for the present desist. We could not say 
less. And we will here remark, in closing, that 
there is in our humble opinion no clase in the 
community who are so able to comprehend the 
true merits of what we were pleased at the be- 
ginning to term “ Priessnitz and Grafenberg im- 
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e upon,” as the readers of the WateR-CURE 
OURNAL. At the hands of such a tribunal the 


GRAEFENBERG Company will be most certain of 
receiving their due reward. 


THB CONNEOTION BETWEEN DIET AND DIS- 
PCSITION. 


BY 8. M. HOBBS. 


Tux connection between what we eat and what 
we are, constitutes a relation as philosophical as 
any which pertains to the phenomena of life or 
science. There is a direct and positive condition 
always holding between the stomach and brain. 
The great and beneficent and beautiful laws of 
nature have established this condition not only 
in man, but throughout all animal creation. 
Nowhere is it invisible. 

The reasons and philosophy of why this is so, 
are obvious. It is a lesson and guide to men to 
follow the teachings of tl ose laws upon which life, 
health, and happiness depend. It is to teach 
them, that whatever they put into their bodies 
will be a blessing or a curse, just in accordance 
as it is a fit or unfit substance. It is a wise and 
kind provision of nature, to teach men that they 
cannot put poison into their stomachs without the 
most positive and palpable injury. It is to teach 
men, that whatever they from day to day eat will 
act on their dispositions, making them gentle 
or ferocious, loving or hateful, the lamb or the 
tiger, the despicable fool or the admirable man. 

The connection between diet and disposition is 
& prominent part of history. Everywhere we 
shall find our position illustrated. Wherever 
brutal ferocity and unbridled passion have pre- 
vailed, there shall we find wide departure from, 
and great perversion of, the laws of our nature. 
The tyrant is not more marked by cruelty and 
blood in his outwards acts, than that those very 
acts are marked by a physical connection within. 
So of the man who is kind, generous, dignified, 
benevolent, thoughtful: ke ia marked by the 
same unvarying connection. Look at Nero, and 
then at Lycurgus. The one a base, perfidious, 
cruel, unfeeling, diabolical, monster; the other a 
wise, generous, soul-gifted, pure, gentle, glorious 
man. The one having no affections, no patriotism, 
no heart, soul, or conscience; the otber ing, 
in the fullest measure, these e quali- 
ties. Who cannot, to a great extent, discover the 
philosophy of this wide difference in character 
and 5 Who cannot see, that while 
Nero's was the receptacle of all that is 
vile, and digusting, and abhorrent, that he was 
the unrestrained conaumer of exciting food and 
ruinous drink {—that the renowned and beloved 
Lycurgus was kindly and genially nourished by 
the simple fruits of the earth, and his thirst 
appeased at the pure springs of the hill-side? 
And yet these are the common principles of 
everyday life. Every community has ite Neroes 
and its 3 to a little or great extent. 

Let us look at mankind, and see if there is not 
a connection between disposition and diet. And 
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packed with the grossest meats; soaked, swim- 


| degree, guilty slaves to the bottle and the flesh- 
l 
) 
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first, the bloodthirsty, tiger-natured, ill-minded 
nations—those who have the least humanity, 
magnanimity, enlarged patriotiem, and Christian 
virtue. Take the Austrians—revelling in human 
gore: fiendishly delighting in the most atrocious 
eruelties; com passing their strongest energies to 
gratify the demon within them, they exhibit 
a people the most passionate slaves to depraved 
appetites and grovelling desires. . Lined, stuffed, 


ming in the vilest liquore, they are no other than 
just what they inevitably must be—a nation with- 
out true heroism, mind, character, principle, gen- 
erosity, public spirit. A portion of the Russians 
is no better. Inhuman, revengeful, thoroughly 
regardless of justice, equity, and the rights of 
nations, it would plant its iron heel upon every 
neck. This portion—and it is in happy and 
direct antagonism to a large clasa of its people 
is an animal-fed, besotted, and generally de- 
praved cast. Their natures are fired with 
sions that turn the man into the devil. If we 
turn to the English, we shall find thie a no small 
element of their character. It is not of that cruel, 
ferocious, inhuman stamp of the nations we have 
| cited, but is rather seen in the more moderate 
channel of a grasping ambition for conquest, 
ession, and government. The connection 
tween the diet and dispdsition of this nation 
holds equally true as of others. The animal is 
the dominant characteristic. In the main, they 
are too much an over-fed, stomach-idolizing, 
dram-drinking people, though presenting many 
of the noblest and most admirable exceptions 
the world can boast. It is but little better with 
our own country. We, too, are, to a lamentable 


pot. Among us, the war party” is shadowed 
forth by its unnatural, gross, perverted, and sen 
sual diet. Still, there are saving exceptions ; 
and, thanks to the increasing prevalence of a bet- 
ter philosophy, the number is increasing with a 
rapidity the most gratifying. 
Then there are tlie New Hollanders. Is there 
a more pitiful, contemptible, God-foreaken, despic- 
able race than they? Ferocious, ignorant, unfeel- 
ing, unspirited, except under strong animal ex- 
citement; displaying little heroism, no grandeur, 
; 28 a nation What is the philosophy running 
| from their diet to their disposition? They are 
completely sensual, from brain to heel. Besotted, 
begrimed, illiterate, unpatriotic, living for the 
hour, debauched in the constant service of a de- 
based and shameless dissipation. they present 
anything but a happy, progressive, intelligent, 
growing-in-virtue nation. They live, for the 
most part, on meat, and guzzle the most abomi- 
nable and filthy of dishes. 
We might instance the Esquimaux Indiane—a 
easy, stupid, animalish, leery unenterprising, 
insignificant nation, the ridicule and butt and 
contempt of all decent and-virtuous men; with 
an ambition narrowed and cornered down to the 
est animal wants, having hardly a concep- 
tion more than that man was made to eat and 
sleep, to stew and drink, from life to death. 
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Who, with an eye up to the size of a young mus- 
tard seed, does not see that all this comes from 
their most unnatural, filthy, disgusting, stomach- 
rioting diet? Who does not see, that all their 
stupi 


ty, indolence, moral imbecility, want of | 


every conceivable quality that becomes a man, is 


the direct and only result of the enormous po- 
tions of oil they perpetually swill down, and the 
huge quantities of fat-rolling flesh with which 
they literally stuff themselves? Under such a 

rverted, monstrous, nature resisting diet, what 
other than the disposition we find can be ex- 
pected {—or rather, what else could possibly 
exist! Let every nation follow ita course, and 
Al that is grand, and good, and glorious, in civil- 
ization, would shortly cease to exist. 

On the other side, how is it with those nations 
who have followed nature in diet and general 
regimen—living on simple provender, and for 
the moet part drinking little but water? We al- 
most always, if they live under a free, moral 
government, find them a great, noble, an intel- 
ligent, a refined, a progressive, a moral, a virtu- 
ous, patriotic, and well-ordered nation. Among 
such, the arts. the sciences—all that dignifies, 
embellishes, raises, improves—all that makes 
life glorious, and satisfactory, and brilliant, and 
enduring, is sure to be found Such are the peo- 
ple who have come ‘down to us in history with 
ever-increasing and genial light, and around 
whose memories the mind and heart so love to 
linger and learn. 

e ancient Greeks: Where shall we find a 
nation to which all aftertime turns with such 
fondness and admiration? Where is their supe- 
rior !—hardly, where is their equal ! Where shall 
we find more noble, generous, high-souled, splen- 
did men? Nowhere. Where shall we find men 
whose lives were adorned, dignified, illuminated 


with more beautiful or substantial qualities 


Nowhere. Where shall we find more 11 
sophical, devoted, accom plished, virtuous lives { 
Nowhere. The source and home of science, let- 
ters, and the arts, where is her glory approached ! 
Nowhere. And yet, does there not run through 
Al this a direct, palpable, certain connection be- 
tween diet and disposition? We say and insist 
there does. Gentle in manner, high-toned and 
manly in bearing, gifted by the sweetest natures, 
the whole of life a perpetual series of calm and 
waving delights ;—did all this, or could it all, 
come from a head-reeking, body-stuffing depravi- 
ty, or soul-sinking diet ! Never, never ; the thing 
is inconceivable. If we lift the veil from the se- 
Gusion of their domestic life, we shall find them 
frugal and abstemious—happily living on a few 
im ple but delicious fruits, and imbibing the 
transparent fluid that gushed and sparkled and 
danced from the cool mountain springs. Such 
was amply sufficient to give them sound minds 
and sound bodies—to ihe them that strength 
and energy and mind that made them so truly 
great in whatever they engaged. Justice, mercy, 
equity, love—all the Christian graces—are sure 
to be found in such a people. 

So of the ancient Persians: a strong, noble, 


l 
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robust, muscular, healthy, handsome race; yet 
gentle, quiet, easy, graceful, and winning in their 
natures. Pure in their lives, gifted with a oiy 
moral standard, enjoying a high state of physi 
felicity, and boasting great ruddiness of body and 
mind, they claim our utmost admiration, and af 
ford us the most instructive of examples. Con- 
sistent nations will by and by follow them. 
How with the Swiss! ho does not love 
them—noble, generous, magnanimous men! How 
do their deeds and voices mount their eternal 
glaciers, and spread over the farthest nations! 
How favorite the memories, how grateful the 
reminiscences, that embalm their name and his. 
tory! Patriotic, chivalric, generous, virtuous, li- 
berty-loving, intelligent, industrious, they win all 
noble hearts. And yet the Swiss are a nation 
exceedingly prudent in diet, living almost toa 
man on simple vegetables and fruit. Such, we 
omitted to remark, was the sole diet of the Per- 
sians in their best days. On this plain sustenance 
the two nations have lived in health and strength, 
and exhibited fortitude, valor, and endurance, as 
iron-like and grand as any in history.  . 

Where shall we find such strength, agility, 
elasticity, energy, daring, fire and life, as among 
the Arabs? Their feats are the wender and ad- 
miration of all who witness them. Their food is 
of the plainest nature, and of the most abstemi- 
ous quantity. A very little satisfies their natu- 
ral wants: a little fruit, a few vegetables, and 
they are contented. On these are founded those 
surprising muscular deeds, that we, with all our 
full and nourishing diet, can barely imitate in 
the most ridiculous distance. Pacific, gentle, 
mild, sunsive in their dispositions and natures- 
they but repeat the ever unvarying logic of a con- 
nection between diet and disposition. 

And so we could on without limit. We 
might cite nations, and trace habits, to fill a vol- 
ume. It is unnecessary ; our purpose does not 
require it; the design is accomplished with- 
out it. 

That there is a direct and positive connection 
between diet and disposition, cannot be evaded ; 
it is founded in the wo philosophy of life ; it is 
as palpable as life itself. 

hat are the lessons it teaches !—what the 
moral it suggests? This, with a force and di- 
rectness we must heed—-that, if we would cultivate 
the highest nature—if we would exhibit the 
development of the true, the great, the noble—if 
we would embellish, strengthen, dignify our 
lives, we must so order the physical being, by a 
natural simple, healthy, life-giving, correct diet, 
as that the baser and ignobler passions may be 
destroyed, for the replacement of all that makes 
man a physically strong, sterling, rubust, health- 
ful, lofty- minded, vigorous, affectionate being. 


The Arabs of the desert are eaid to be so 
healthy that they find it more difficult to die 
than other nations find it to live! 
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TO MOTHERS, U 

BY A MOTHER. 

WII. 355 permit me to speak to mothers, | 
through the medium of your excellent paper. I 


anxiety for the sick, and such heart-rending grief 

for the dead, that I turned from such scenes with | 
feelings of amazement, bordering on incredulity | 
and horror, at the ignorance and infatuation | 
which prevail so generally among us, in Poe j 
so much confidence in physicians, and so little in 
that which a kind Providence has so bountifully 
placed within our reach—that is, pure, cold 
water, plenty of fresh air, and judicious, indefati- 
gable nursing. The season has returned when 
cholera morbus, dysenteries, and other summer 
com plaints, usually prevail among children; and 
if any of yours should be attacked, I beseech |. 
you, instead of having them drugged, blistered, 
Èc. as is usual, to adopt a more mild, natural, ` 
and efficient course. To illustrate, I will go into 
detail, however tedious it may seem; but. when 
the life of a darling child is at stake, I trust you 
will pardon me. 

My youngest, one year old, had two severe 
attacks last summer, and at both times we 
thought we should have lost him. When he was 
taken, we immediately applied the wet girdle : 
around his body, and tepid water injections after ' 
every evacuation. I have given from a quart to 
two quarts at a time; that is, one injection after 
another, until that quantity was injected. Of 
course, it does not remain long in the bowels ; 
but it does its work—it gives a thorough cleans- - 
ing. It can be done over a tub, standing on an 
oil cloth, and injures nothing. The diet allowed 
was simple Graham bread, soaked a long time | 
in milk, and baked Indian pudding. | 

One day I thought the little fellow would 
surely die. We were some miles from the city ' 
where our doctor resides, and my husband was 
from home, and knowing how soon they were 
taken away with such complaints, I knew some- | 
thing must be done instantly; but what to do I | 
did not know, being so alarmed at his situation. | 
I said, if I send for my neighbors, they will want 
to give him paregoric, Godfrey’s cordial, castor | 
oil, &c., and then think and say that I had killed 
him with cold water. Then, I thought, if a 
neighbor should send for me in sucha case, what | 
would Ido? Oh! thought I, now I can go to | 
work; and I did, with the most happy results. 
In the first place, I gave him copious injections; | 
he drank plentifully of cold water; then put | 
him in a tub of cold water, and rubbed hira well; 


ut on him a large coarse night-gown, put him 
in the tub, and gradually wet it all over, also his 
head; then put a small dry sheet around him, 
when I took him out of the tub, and put him in a 
blanket. He soon fell asleep. I then wet a 
towel, and put it on his head. He slept sweetly 
for three quarters of an hour, when I took him 
up, took off the wet night-gown, and put him in 
a fresh tub of water, quickly wet him over, and 
rubbed him off, and dressed him the same as if 
he was well; and before I was through, he 
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seemed inelined to play, and noticed his clothes, 
;, &e.; then I got into an open w 


, and rode 


with him half a mile or more, and he came back 


much improved. The next day he was playing 


„about the room, and went out every night an 
morning while sick. This was last August. The 


second attack was in September, when we called 
Dr. Shew to him; but I do not think he was any 


worse; but we felt more anxiety, so many dear 


little ones having been so suddenly taken from 
their parents. I know not what I would have 
given if, at thut time, I had only known what I 
have here written, and therefore feel it a duty 
to be thus explicit, hoping it may be of service 


to some anxious mother, when she knows not 


wae way to turn for the relief of a darling 

Before my little boy had entirely recovered 
from the second attack, I was called hastily to a 
friend and neighbor, whose child had been sick 


four days with dysentery. They thought her 


case a very bad one: Their doctor was also in 
the city, and knawing of my success with my lit- 


tle one, sent for me. I immediately put her in 


a warm bath, rubbed her gently, then put her in 
bed, and laid a wet towel on her breast and 
stomach. She was much oppreseed for breath, 
but soon breathed easier, and seemed better. 
When she had her evacuations she suffered much. 
The straining, so peculiar to the complaint, was 
most distressing to witness. I wished to give 


_ injections, but the parents were not willing, until 


they should see the doctor. The doctor came, 
but said nothing about giving injections, and had 
started to go. when one of the family asked him, 
what he thought of them for her. Injections |” 


he said—* why, I never have thought of them !— 


why, give them to her, made of rice-water, every 
twenty minutes.” They were administered, and 
gave great relief; but they came too late: the 
disease terminated on the brain, after a week’s 
continuance. The injections relieved her, as every 


dad symptom seemed removed by the water. 


She was nineteen months’ old, and the only child 
of her mother, who now thinks she might have 
been saved, had she only known the efficacy of 
cold and warm water. 

I was called to another family, who had some 
little knowledge of cold water, from seeing the 
treatment in our family. I gave directions, and 
helped to nurse, too. Went in one day, and found the 

atient verv languid and stupid. “ Why,” said 
fe this don’t seem like a cold water patient!” 
„Oh, no,” said his mother; he does not get well 
like your children.“ Well,” said I.“ you must 
fight as I have, if you expect to succeed. Have 
you given him nothing but warm water injec- 
tions?” “Nothing; only I put a teaspoon, or so, 
of laudanum in it.” “Ah!” said I,“ that explains 
it all. You must now see why he does not re- 
cover; he is under the effects of the opiate just 
as much, and more, than he is of the water.” 
She wus convinced, gave it up, and the child 
recovered, but was much reduced. 

All that tried the water treatment in our 
neighborhood got well. 
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THE PROFITS ON FRUIT OULTURE. 
BY 8. W. COLE. 


WuHen fruit becomes a standard article of vist, 
as it ultimately must, facts, like these, will be 
regarded in a proper light, by every farmer. The 
Albany Cultivator says : 

“ The following facts, exhibiting the large pro- 
fits which may be derived from the skilful cul- 
ture of fruits, are furnished by S. W. Cots, editor 
of the New England Farmer, of Boston, who is 
a remarkable fact gatherer, and who remarks, 
‘we give some extreme cases, and others which 
common skill may compass. The cultivator will 
do well with medial success. Yet it is well to 
have a standard of extraordinary attainment, or 
the perfection of excellence, as a goal for those 
who inscribe on their banner ezcelsior. ” 

“Mr. Moses Jones, of Brookline, in this vicinity, 
a most skilful cultivator, set 112 apple trees two 
rods apart, and peach trees between, both ways. 
The eighth year he had 228 barrels of apples, 
and in a few years from setting the trees, 8400 
worth of peaches in one year; and the best part 
of the story is, that large crops of vegetables 
were raised on the same land, nearly paying for 
the manure and labor. The tenth year from set- 
ting, many of the apple trees produced 4 or 5 
barrels each, the land still yielding good crops of 
vegetables, the peach trees having mostly gone 
by old age. Mr. J. grafted a tolerably large pear 
tree tothe Bartlett, and the third year it produced 
$30 worth. 

“Mr. S. Dudley, a very successful cultivator in 
Roxbury, an adjoining city, sold the crop of cur- 
rants from one-eighth of an acre, for $108, the 
next year for $125, and he had good crops for 
several years, He picked 500 quart boxes from 
one-eighth of an acre the next season after setting 
the bushes in the fall. He had $25 worth of 
cherries from one Mazzard tree. 

“ We saw, in Natick, Mass., on the banks of the 
‘classic Charles, on the farm of M. Eames, Esq., 
an apple tree grafted to the Porter when 75 years 
old; it soon bore, and the seventh year it produced 
15 barrels, which sold at $30. The original 
Hurlbut apple tree produced 40 bushels in one 
year and 2U the next. The original Bare apple 
yielded 60 bushels in one year. N. Wyeth, Ea. 
Cambridge, in this region, had from a Harvard 
pear tree nine barrels of fruit, which sold for $45. 

„A farmer would not plant an orchard, think- 
ing he should not live to eat the fruit; his son 
had the same views; but the grandson planted 
for posterity, yet his predecessors shared in the 
fruit also, for the grandfather drank hogsheads of 
the cider. 

“Hovey states that a Dix pear tree, in Cam- 
bridge, produced $46 worth of fruit at one crop. 
We saw in Orange, New Jersey, 100 bushels of 
apples on a Harrison tree, which would make ten 
barrels of cider, then selling at $10 a barrel in 
New York. 

“ Downing says that the original Dubois Early 
Golden Apricot produced $45 worth in 1844, 850 
in 1845, $90 in 1846. A correspondent of the 
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Horticulturist says that Mr. Hill Pennell, Darby, 
Pa., has a grape vine that has produced 75 - 
els yearly, which sell at fl a bushel. James 
Laws, Philadelphia, has a rea re lum that 
yields 6 bushels a year, that would sell for $60. 
Judge Line, Carlise, Pa., has 2 apricot trees tbat 
yielded 5 bushels each, worth 8120. Mr. Hugh 
Hatch, of Camden, N. J., has 4 apple trees that 
produced 150 bushels, 90 bushels of which eold 
at $l each. In 1844, a tree of the Lady Apple, 
at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., yielded 15 barrels, 

sold for 545. 


InFLaMMATORY Rueumatism, treated on the 
principles of ALLopatuy,- Homaopatuy, HYDRO- 
PaTnhy, and the W arer-Curgerk.— Facts, like these, 
are valuable; they will convince, when theory 
alone, would not satisfy. We are permitted to 
copy the following from a private letter, address- 
ed to Dr. WX. E. Rogers, of the Summit Water- 
Cure, in Pennsylvania: 

It isnow about three years since I was attacked 
with inflammatory rheumatism in one of its worst 
forms, rendering me almost helpless. Shortly 
after this, a distressing cough set in, and so severe 
were some of these spells, that I could scarcely 
recover during the entire day or night. This, to- 
gether with a chronic diarrhea, had brought me 
well nigh to the brink of the grave. In the 
meantime, our family physician, Dr. Graves, at- 
tended me—whose skill as an allopathist never 
was doubted. For six months, be visited me oc- 
casionally, and finally gave me to understand 
that medicine would never cure me, and that if I 
ever recovered, it would be by an effort of Nature 
alone. I tried Homeopathy, with the same re- 
sult, also many things recommended by friends. 
I constantly kept growing weaker, and finally 
gave up all hopes of ever again being restored 
to health, bowed down by Sica , crippled in 
almost every joint with tottering steps and feeble 
muscular powers, careless alike whether I lived 
or died, with judgment as feeble as my body, I 
visited your Water-Cure establishment, at the 
earnest request of friends, and | confess without 
much hopes of relief. But I was most bly 
disappointed and astonished at the result. The 
ease and rapidity with which this complication 
of diseases gave way under your magical treat- 
ment, was truly miraculous. I remained with 
you in all but five weeks, and, during the first two, 
the cough and diarrhcea entirely left me, and the 
lameness rapidly improved. After I came 
I continued the treatment recommended by you, 
and I soon laid aside my cane which I had so long 
leaned upon for support, and now, at the end of 
six months, my health is better than it has been 
for years; | am now some twenty-five To 
heavier, and gradually increasing in flesh. My 
friends tell me that i look ten years younger— 
this my feelings tell me is the case. And now. 
dear Doctor, you have my best wishes for your 
welfare for the 8 you have done to me, and 
others, and may bless you and yours. 

Yours, always, H. 
Dr. WX. E RoozRs. 


TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORAIS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with 
Notes and Additions, by NIoHOLAS T.Sorssy, M. D. 
(Continued from the August No.) 

We have never observed, says Dr. Grenet, 
that the proximity of the hot-pipe-bowl to the 
teeth causes the enamel to split or scale off, as 
some hygienists have asserted; but, we doubt 
not, that it does cause the gums to swell, and 
that, from that morbid state, result secretions, 
the * danger of which would be loosening the 
teeth. 

We most often find cancer of the lip amon 
smokers. The pressure which is too often acd 
too long protracted of the pipe-stem upon that 
part, which suffers more than any other part of 
the mouth, from the causticity and activity of 
the tobacco, causes that affection. 

The most simple, the most cleanly, and the 
most convenient mode of using the tobacco, is 
without doubt, smoking the cigar; it neither al- 
ters the lips nor the teeth so much, nor is it so 
filthy as the pipe; it makes less smoke and 
soot ; it injures the teeth less, and does not ex- 
cite so much spitting. 

But no matter how, or in what way one 
smokes tobacco, the health is bound to suffer, un- 
less the habit is confined to its just limits. 

We say, with Percy, it is better, more especial- 
ly for weak and nervous constitutions, not to con- 
tract the habit, for, adds he, out of a hundred 
smokers we will not find three to whom tobacco is 
necessary, though one believes he could not live 
if he did not throw off the phlegm that accumu- 
lates in his throat, (and every one ought to know 
what to understand by that:) though another 
sustains that to it is due his sight and hearing, 
whieh he would lose were it not for the pipe, or 
the cigar; though a third attest, that without the 
same resource, he would have been struck with 
apoplexy long ago; and lastly, though a fourth 
doubts not that by its protecting powers—its 
magic effecte—he has escaped many epidemic 
diseases. 

The same author mentions two most interesting 
facts not to be passed over in silence. The Count 
de Rieux, then colonel of the Berry regiment, 
was advised to smoke, to dissipate or at least to 
diminish the schirrous tumefaction with which 
his tonsil glands were affected, succeeding fre- 
quent attacks of cold and sore throat. He did 
80, contrary to our advice, says Percy, and at the 
end of two weeks, we were obliged, to prevent 
imminent suffocation, to cut off a third of one 
gland, and to scarify deeply the other, their vol- 
ume had increased so much by smoking. 

Professor Petit-Radel, since his return from 
India to Paris, had continued to smoke two pipes 
before breakfast, between which he drank a demi- 
verre, a very small glass of brandy. Entering his 
stomach empty, and deprived of the saliva 
juices, it displayed upon its naked membrane all 
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its activity and corrosive posom This physi- 
cian was attacked and died of a cancer of the 
pylorus (lower end) of the stomach; and thus 
dies almost all those who have such habits. 

Dissections are daily made in hospitals of in- 
durated and cancerous lips; and they are gene- 
rally made of those of old smokers. 

A story has been lately published, relative to 
two young officers, who destroyed themselves 
by smoking, thinking it was the fon for all young 
military officers to carry the pipe for ever in their 
mouths. 

We have known a number of young and old 
smokers become victims of the ton, and die with 
exhaustion and consumption. 

It is always imprudent, filthy, and often danger- 
ous to use the pipe of another. We have al- 
ready said most smokers are careless and dirty, 
and their pipes are sometimes dirtier than they 
are, especially if the stem be of wood, or reed, or 
horn, which being incessantly chewed with the 
teeth, imbibes, and so easily becomes saturated 
with, impure saliva, or the ichorous matter of an 
old unhealthy sore. 

Before concluding this work, we will say to 
parents of children, they cannot be too careful 
in watching their children, in guarding and pre- 
venting them from contracting the unfortunate 
habit of using tobacco; they have been often per- 
mitted to use it with blameable facility, and with- 
out ever foreseeing all the evils and all the 
chagrin which result from it. 

“La jeunesse est la fleur d’une nation; c’est 
dans la fleur qu'il faut cultiver fruit.”*—( Fene- . 
lon. 


NOTES BY THE TRANBLATOR. 


It being a government monopoly, its impor- 
tation, manufacture, culture, and sale, are under 
the control and the superintendence of the Min- 
ister Interieur. The American tobacco is adul- 
terated in their manufactures with their own 
Alsace tobacco; and vile stuff they make of it. 
In the United States, the manufacture of tobacco 
ig free to any who may choose to engage in it. 

To that prepared in the country for chewing, 
coperas to color it, and licorice, sugar, molas- 
ses, honey, are added to color and sweeten it. 
In preparing snuff, salt is added to increase its 
weight, and give it pungency ; and for this latter 
purpose, urine is mixed with it, to obtain the 
muriate of ammonia that it contains, Powdered 
glass is used “to give a greater degree of 
acrimony, and to stimulate the lining membrane 
of the nostrils; and this, by some manufacturers, 
is very extensively employed, particularly in the 
Welsh snuffs. The superiority of the Macauba 
snuff, of Martinique, depends upon the great 
attention paid to the fermentation which the 
tobacco undergoes: it is slightly moistened, 
during the process, with the best sugarcane 
juice. Other varieties are assisted, during 
fermentation, by molasses or sugar.” 

(To be continued.) 


* The youth is the flower of a nation ; it isin the flower 
we should cultivate the frait. 
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ALL Letters and other CommuntcaTions relating to this 
Journal, should, in ALL cases, be directed to the PUBLISHERS’ 
Fow.ers & Wetts, Clinton Hall, New York. 


OOTOBER TALK. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


PRO OGUR.— Pardon us, patient patrons, for de- 
voting so much time, and defacing the face of so 
much innocent paper, in exposing and refuting allo- 
pathic absurdities. Peradventure some of you may 
imagine we would better act our part by simply tell- 
ing what we know cn our own sido of the questions 
in issue between rational hydropathy and scientific 
empyricism, leaving the other side to take care of 
itself. Not so. Tho people have generally been 
educated in foolish whims and groundless theories; 
they are deeply steeped in allopathic sophistries ; 
hence, before we can indoctrinate them in the true 
philosophy, we must enable them to give a reason 
why they abandon the teachings of the old system, 
as well for the adoption of the new faith as found in 
nature’s hygienic and therapeutic agencies. 

It is not often that the old school ” brethren con- 
descend to notice our lucubrations by reasons or ar- 
guments. Standing high on the dignity of the 
profession,” they are above giving reasons. Gene- 
rally they are contented with calling us hard names. 
Occasionally, however, in a moment of extreme care- 
lessness, they do perpetrate a real argument touching 
our differences on medical subjects. Here follows a 
couple of specimens : 

AnLoratuic PurLosoruy.—Under the head of 
„The Abuses of Bathing,” a late number of the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal utters the follow- 
ing reductio ad absurdum: 

Water, in its proper application to the body, in 
health, or disease, wo have always heen willing to 
admit is benoficial; but when, from fashion or habit, 
its use in bathing is carried to the extent we have 
mentioned, without any regard to the condition of 
the individual or the season in which it is practised, 
we cannot concede that it is conducive to health, 
even if by its omission one feels uncomfortable. It 
is tho argument of many, that its constant use is a 
great prophylactic; that mankind could, by its gen- 
eral adoption, be exempte! from disease, and lon- 
gevity be made certain. With all proper deference to 
the opinions of such individuals, we beg leave to dif- 
fer from them. It is known to every individual that 
he has a skin, but all do not know its functions. 

Nature bas so constructed the animal that each 

art is in harmony with every other, and upon any 

eviation from the usual function of any organ or 
tissue, the animal machine must necessarily suffer, 
and in proportion to the existing difficulty of the or- 
gan or tissue invaded. The oil which is secreted by 
the sebaceous glands of the skin, serves the purpose 
of lubricating its surface. Now if this secretion is 
constantly removed as fast as exuded, its destined 
object is thereby defeated. The excretory ducts of 
the perspiratory glande, and the glands themselves, 
require this unctuous matter of the skin to kerp them 
in healthy action. If very frequent bathing of the 
whole body is practised, it must be obvious that this 
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matter cannot be long present to perform its office. 
As to the assimilation of functions of tbe skin and 
lungs, it will be apparent, that when the skin acts 


imperfectly, or ceases to act at all, the lungs have an 


extra amount of duty to perform; and it is generally 
in just such cases that engorgement of them takes 
place, constituting inflammation, or pneumonia. 


Sueh is the philosophy of the cutaneous function 
by one of the leading allopathic journals. The use 
of the skin is merely to secrete an oil to grease itself 
with! How bright! The excretory ducts require 
this unctuous matter to keep them in action.“ How 
wonderful! We hydropaths teach and cure diseases 
on the supposition that the perspirable matters, be 
they greasy, oily, unctuous, or what not, are waste, 


| effete, dead, putrescent. decomposed particles, which 


the skin throws off to keep the body purified. But 


| our Boston Esculapius regards this perspirable mat- 
ter as a vital motive power. Frequent bathing, we 


are told, rubs off this greasy matter, so that the skin 
cannot perform its office! Our notion is that the ac 
tion of the skin, in cleansing the system, throws out 
the unctuous matter of perspiration ; but the Boston 
man reverses this idea by the announcement that it 
is the perspirable matter which makes the skin act. 
How very, very learned! , 

Now for the beauty of consistency. The argument 
against frequent bathing, the reader will observe, is 
because tho bathing rubs off the greasy matters of 
the skin. But mark. In the very next number of 
the Journal, another writer, after commending the 
reasoning of the first, takes ground agninst bathing, 
for reasons exactly opposito to those given in the 
previous number. He opposes bathing because it 
does not take the grease off. These are his words: 


„J was quite delighted with the article in your 
last number. I have no sympathy with water. No- 
thing, to my mind, is more ludicrous than for a man 
regularly to strip, to jump into a tub of water, and 
then “jump out again!” There is no cleansing in 
such a process. You may wet tho skin, make it look 
blue, give it the real parboiled smoothness—but as 
to cleansing one’s skin so, you do no such thing. 
You impertectly wet it, and that is all. Recolleet 
for a moment the nature of one of the cutancous se- 
cretions, essentially oily, and then with a glass or 
good eye see how it fares with the water which you 
pour upon or over it. This stands in small separate 
drops, tor all the world resembling globules of mer- 
cury, and absolutely never fuuch the skin. Not only 
is air between them and the skin, but as dense a 
coating of natural grease as one can find on a sum- 
mer's day.” 

See how easily these two allopathics draw the same 
conclusion from diametrically opposite premises. 
One condemns bathing, because it takes off the 
“ unctuous matters,“ and the other, after expressing 
his admiration of number one's argument, condemns 
bathing because it does not take off the natural 
grease.” 

Thus it is that the advocates of a false system 
are continually stultifying themselves in struggling 


against the flood of the pure element” which ie 


soon destined to wash away the absurdities of their 
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books, as well as the infirmities of their half drugged 
to-death customers. 

On the theories above propounded, we would like 
to have tho above cited allopathics explain how it is 
that washing the face and hands, and rubbing them, 
too, daily and several times a day, as is the custom 
of many persons, makes the face and bands liable to 
sickness? Is it because the grease is rubbed off, or 
because it is not rubbed off, or is it because it both 
is and is not rubbed off? Do enlighten us, good al- 
lopaths ! 


An ALLOPATHIC ARGUMENT.—Not long since we 
noticed the inconsistency between Dr. Reese, in 
treating of the cholera in 1883, and Dr. Reese, in 
treating of the cholera in 1850. This brought out in 
the New York Medical Gazette the following char- 
acteristic burst of eloquence from its distinguished 
editor : 

But after all, Dr. H. is Hyperion to Satyr,’ 
when compared with some other writers for this 
journal, especially one who signs himself R. T. 


Trail, M. D.,’ who, in commenting on the 
the late President, perpetrates pages of twaddle 


which would be simply ridiculous, if his paper did 


not abound in the most extravagant falsehoods,’ to 
use the oregoni language of this prodigy of mendaci- 
ty. His affirmations concerning the editor of this 
paper, in relation to the Cholera, are, throughout, 
base fabrications, and we blush at the evidence on 
the face of bis article, that the writer knew tho utter 
falsehood of every statement in the article. We feel 
no sentiment but pity and contempt for this unfor- 
tunate man, whose propensity for evil speaking seems 
to have been aggravatod by his disappointments in 
his Hydropathic experiments on the public credulity. 
Unless he mend his manners and morals in regard to 
the ninth commandment of the decalogue, he will 
prove an incubus upon any cause with which he is 
connected. The contrast between the cleverness of 
Dr. H. and the knavish imbecility of such men as 
seem to belong to the same tribe, is bere strikingly 
manifest. The one commands our respect in defiance 
of his errors, by the candor with which he does ho- 
mage to the regular profession, and to the majesty of 
truth. The other disgusts us by the demoniac frenzy 
with which ho exhibits his recklessness of truth, 
while he curses the whole profession in the name of 
all the gods at once, because they have treated him 
as he deserves—with ‘almighty neglect.’ ”’ 


Lest the readers should mistake the abovo for the 
“overflowing of the gall,” or the ill-tempered effu- 
sion of some common blackguard, we must assure 
them the rank, standing, and dignity of the author, 
Dr. Reese, precludes any such idea. An ex- professor 
of one of our first medical colleges, a leading member 
of that superlatively aristocratic body of gentlemen, 
the New York Academy of Medicine, a man who 
writes M.D. and LL. D. after his name, descend to 
vulgar slang and vile epitbcts! The thing seems 
quite preposterous. It is intended for argument; it 
must be legitimate logic somehow or other. And, 
notwithstanding we cannot entirely comprehend it— 
as we do not most of his writings—we feel bound to 
receive and reply to it asa powerful argument. 

Our reply sbail consist in proving what we said to 
be strictly true. 
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In a work published by Dr. Reese, in 1838, may be 
found the following language in relation to the treat- 
mont of the premonitory symptoms of cholera : 


“And as nature has awarded for its own protec- 
tion, [the premonitory symptoms, diarrhea, &c.,] 
let them on no account interrupt or suppress this sal- 
utary process by astringents, tonics, or stimulants of 
any kind; and, above all, avoid opium, brandy or 
wine, as you would shun the faco of a serpent.” 

In relation to the cholera, when fully formed, Dr 
Reese said: 

J have dwelt thus long upon blood-letting as a 
remedy in cholora, because I believe it to be the sheet 
anchor on which our firmest reliance may be placed. 
And if there has been a single instance of recover 
from well characterized cholera, without blood- 
letting ; if there be a single being, man or woman, 
who hes been recovercd from deep collapse without 
bleeding, I frankly afirm I have never seen or known 
or heard credible evidence of such an instance.” 

We submit, if it is possible to recommend bleeding 
tn all cases of cholera in more unequivocal language. 
But in his Gazette, in July, 1850, Dr. Reese, says: 
Neither opium nor the lancet are admissible in 
late periods of the disease.“ 

In his Gazette, Dr. Reese recommends checking the 
diarrhœa with cold drinks, an anodyne with or 
without astringents or alkaline combinations,” thus 
flatly contradicting the advice of his book above 
quoted. Again, in his book, Dr. Reese said: The 
brandy and opium plan of treatment, I fearlessly af- 
firm, is not only irrational and absard, but uniformly 
fatal. I have seen the worst results from the internal 
use of brandy and opium.” This, if true, is certainly 
strong testimony. But in his Gazette, Dr. Reese 
says: Opium, in the earlier stages of the disease, is 
often a valuable auxiliary in arresting the vomiting 
and purging.“ Thus Dr. Reese, in his Gazette, com- 
mends to the patient the very plan of treatment, and 
nearly all its details, which, in his book, he declares 
to be uniformly fatal! And it was for no other 
erime than calling attention to such carelessness, for 
the benefit of the doctor and the safety of his pa- 
tients, that he has visited us with such a storm of 
professional and gentlemanly rhetoric. 


VinesiraTHy.—Under this title a mechanical or 
motor system of medicating diseases is beginning to 
be talked about. It pretends to cure diseases by 
“ specific active and passive movements.” The 
method consists in applying external motions, passive 
and active exercise, &c., to the body. The system 
appears to be of Swedish origin, having been prac- 
tiscd—so it is said—for forty years. It seems to be 
an external offshoot of infinitesimitality, as we should 
judge from the following explanation of a writer who 
signs J. J. G. W., which we take to be Rev. John J. 
G. Wilkinson: 

„ Certainly the homeopathic consideration of the 
subject leads to this conclusion, for perhaps there is 
no disease but leads in some way to alter the bearing, 
posture or general status of the body. In acute cases 
this is plain. We groan, writhe, wriggle, wince, 
shake, crawl, creep, dance, and so forth, with our 
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agonies and discomforts, showing that disease is a 
complete posture-master and a very good sergeant 
whose drill, however, is for the purposes of relief an 

cure. Now, this proves, moreover, that very small 
areas of disease have corresponding to them large 
movements in the general system; and that if we 
understogd the movements, we could, by reaction, 
play upon the parts and particles of the ‘inward or- 
gans For if a special wince or twist of the frame 
comes out of some one place, then by mastering the 
twist, and producing it artificially, we should get at 
that place exactly, if even it were no bigger than a 
pin’s head. Now, here is a way of precise gunnery— 
of hitting disease with precision. Again, we know 
that there are instinctive movements of the hands 
toward afflicted parts of our frames. We rub our- 
selves with an infinite organic pity, like dumb animals, 
where the deep flesh is ill. This is nature in us, work- 
ing for us, and showing us the beginning of an im- 
mense art of soothing, traction, nudging, &c. The 
details following out of it constitute Vinesipathy. 


Deatu or Mr. [nman.—One of the most suspi- 
cious signs of the times is the fact that many of the 
public papers are beginning to exercise the liberty 
of speech, in relation to medical subjects. Some 
few gentlemen of the press have the audacity to 
think for themselves, and the independence to speak 
as they think. When this disposition becomes gen- 
erally prevalent, allopathic drugging and bleeding 
will become particularly scarce. We copy the fol- 
lowing article from M’Makin’s Model American 
Courier : 


„ Docrorisa To DEATH.— We regret to record the 
decease of Mr. John Inman, for so many years con- 
nected with the editorial department of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. He was 47 years of 
age. There is a fact connected with this gentleman’s 
decease which reflects a singular disgrace on the 
faculty that tolerates or countenances such villa- 
nous practices as this worthy editor was the victim of. 
A brother editor says he was originally attacked 
with a slight congestion of blood in the head, for 
which he was copiously and repeatedly bled, and 
took large quantities of drugs, (probably antimony, ) 
as is unfortunately still the practice in such cases 
among some of our oldest, most popular, and most 
ignorant physicians. Mr. Inman stated to a friend 
of the writer, only a short time before his decease, 
that it was his firm opinion that he had been literal- 
ly bled and physicked to death! He said he had 
been bled over a hundred times, and drugged propor- 
tionably. He himself stated that he did not believe 
he had any specific disease, but was gradually and 
fatally sinking under the repeated losses of blood and 
the action of debilitating medicines. It is most like- 
ly that he was originally attacked with the vertigo 
of dyspepsia, brought on by his incessant sedentary 
labors. Thus has another valuable life been sacri- 
ficed to the lancet and bolus, which, under any ra- 
tional treatment, might still have enriched the world 
and blessed home, family, and friends! When will 
it stop!“ 

Buegpine in INJURIES.—A city paper publishes 
the following: 


A correspondent states that instances of severe 
falls down stairs—also out of windows, &c., &c., have 
been ogulin frequent in the city the last few 
weeks. In addition to those published, he has heard 
of some six or seven others within a fortnight. What 
is still more singular, it is added, that in the cases 
where bleeding was resorted to, the patients died 
within a week ; while all those persons treated with- 
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out it, are in a fair way of recovery. The 0 
notions on this subject, the writer is inclined to think, 
need some careful revision by those competent to 
furnish it.” 

It is but a few weeks since the New York Medical 
Gazette declared that no such case would have been 
bled at any time during the last half century, by any 
regularly bred physician, nor by anybody else, ex- 
cept a medical blockhead.” If this be true, a great 
proportion of the regulars are medical blockheads,” 
for, to our positive knowledge, bleeding in such cases 
is lamentably common to this day. 


FLANNEL anD Dauas.—The following idea is 
clipped from our allopathic contemporary, the Boston 
Medical Journal : 

In our opinion, once a week is often enough to 
bathe the whole body for the purpose of luxary or 
cleanliness. Beyond this, we consider bathing inju- 
rious. Flannel worn next to the skin at all seasons 
is proper, and is infinitely more healthful than all the 
daily baths now so fashionable.“ 

Look here, Mr. Bostonian doctor! If we can coax 
people to keep flannel on the skin and cold water off, 
won't their skins get luxuriously tender, and won't 
they get the rheumatics, and the spasmodics, and the 
lumbago, and the bronchitis, and the colds and 
coughs, and the influenzas, and won't our trade fiou- 
rish, eh ? 


PRAOTIOE IN WATER-OURB. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


XIV.—MICHIGAN FEVER. 

Tuis name will not be found in the books, but it 
is not the less expressive. It is a highly congestive, 
remittent, bilious fever, tendingtotyphus. Though 
frequent in many parts of the west, it is rare in this 
city, but occasionally a man is attacked with it, just 
after arriving here, and such cases, so far as I have 
known of them, have been either quickly fatal, or 
long protracted, under the common modes of treat- 
ment. 

The only case I have had, was that of a merchant, 
from Michigan, who was taken sick, and found an 
asylum in the house of a friend in the upper part of 
the city. This friend was not a little alarmed, since 
an acquaintance of his, attacked in a similar man- 
ner, had died a short time before, under the usual 
treatment. My first visit was on Tuesday evening. 
I found my patient with a pulso at 128, skin very hot, 
tongue foul, eyes suffused, with pain in the back and 
limbs; I gave him a tepid rubbing bath, and the 
pulse went down to the natural standard, and he felt 
refreshed and comfortable. 

At 7 next morning, the fever had come up again, 
and I gave him a pack, followed by a plunge bath, 
moved his bowels, put a wet bandage about the ab- 
domen, and when I left him his pulse stood at 68. 

At 8, Pr. M., he was cool and comfortable. At 9, 
his pulse was 84, and I gave him a pack, changed his 
clothing, and bandaged him for the night. Thus far 
his case had seemed like our common fevers, which 
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are often cured in three days; but still there was 
something about this case I did not like. The fever 
yielded too readily. I soon found what I had to deal 
with. 

At 11, a. M., the third day, I gave him a pack, 
which he went through favorably ; but at 3, P. m., I 
was sent for hastily. The people about him thought 
he was dying. I found him in one of the severest 
fits of rigora I ever saw, with bloodshot eyos, great 
heat of the head, and other symptoms of cerebral 
congestion. I applied cold compresses—that is tow- 
els dipped in cold water—to the head, and sponged 
his chest with cold water, while his extremeties were 
rubbed, covered with blankets, and bottles of warm 
water placed at his feet. Fever and perspiration en- 
sued, and the subsequent course of the disease was a 
course of slight chills, fever, and profuse perspira- 
tions; with a reactive power so low that constant 
caution had to be used to avoid sinking him into 
rigors. 

The treatment from this time consisted in spong- 
ing the whole body two or three times a day ; chang- 
ing his clothes as often as they were filled with his 
profuse perspiration, often renewing the wet ban- 
dages, which reached from his armpits to his hips, 
giving daily injections, and keeping up, as nearly as 
possible, the equilibrium of temperature. In ten 
days from my first visit, he had so far recovered as no 
longer to require medical attendance. 

I was never more satisfied than in this case, of the 
real, material character of disease. This man’s 
body was full of it, and at the same time weakened by 
it. The fever was nature’s effort to cast it out. As 
this effort went on, the foul matters of disease, laid 
up for years, exuded sensibly from every pore of his 
body. It filled the room, stained and saturated the 
clothing, and colored the water in which he was 
bathed. There could be no mistake about it, and 
no one who was not crazed with a hypothesis could 
deny it. 

I learned much caution from this case. In our 
ordinary congestive fevers you may use pretty heroic 
treatment. A man will sometimes bear half a dozen 
packs, with cold plunge baths, a day ; but here, after 
the first day, merely sponging with ice water brought 
on the most violent rigors, reduced the pulse to a 
thread, and produced sinking appearances of a very 
uncomfortable character. It is surprising how little is 
often necessary to reduce febrile action. Often a slight 
and rapid sponging will reduce the pulse thirty or 
forty beats a minute. And how immeasurably supe- 
rior is this to the remediless letting out of the life 
blood with the lancet, or poisoning with antimony. 
Suppose this man had been bled in the first instance, 
as would have been the case had he sent for any of 
the old school practitioners. He would probably 
have died; or if he had recovered, it would have 
been after many weeks of sickness, and a protracted 
convalescence. Every case of acute disease impresses 
me more and more with the wonderful efficacy of the 
water treatment. Its miracles may be in chronic 
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diseases; but as acute ones are so rapid and easy to 
cure, they show its resources more vividly. The phy- 
sician who bleeds and gives antimony at this day is 
a sad bungler ; and the sooner he learns better—why, 
the better it will be for his patients, if not for 
himself. 

CASE XV.—EPILEPSY. 

An interesting boy about twelve years old was 
brought to our house some months since, to be treat- 
ed for this terrible affliction. His fits had not been 
frequent nor violent ; yet the disease showed itself by 
other manifestations. There was languor, a nerve- 
less inactivity, a kind of timidity, a crouching atti- 
tude, a turning inward of the hands and feet, a mor- 
bid appetite, and other appearances, better distin- 
guished than described. 

He was put at once upon a very thorough course of 
treatment, including a daily pack, sitz-bath, band- 
ages night and day, the douche, after a time, gym- 
nastic and vocal exercises, and carefully directed 
lessons in manliness and self-relianee ; and, what was 
of the greatest importance, a carefully selected and 
spare vegetable diet. After cominencing treatment, 
ho had three fits, each of which was, as I believe, 
immediately induced by gastric irritation, conse- 
quent upon too much indulgence in food. Twice, 
when the fit was coming on, I checked it, by making 
him drink two or three tumblers of cold water, aided, 
perhaps, by some moral influence. 

The strength and manliness of this boy increased 
rapidly ; and he soon began to walk, and talk, and 
act like another being. As a necessary piece of dis- 
cipline, he was separated from his nurse, and encour- 
aged to take care of himself; be voluntarily gave up 
having a light to sleep by, to which he had been ac- 
customed from infancy. And after the appearance 
of a crisis, which came as a violent rash covering the 
lower part of his body, and which was accompanied 
by a profuse diarrhoea, he never had another paroz- 
ysm of his disease. He went home to continue his 
cure, and, at the last accounts, was fulfilling the 
most sanguine expectations of his frionds. 

That cvery case of epilepsy can be cured as rapidly 
as this one seems to have been, must not be expected ; 
but the Water-Cure holds out to all cases the means 
of relief, and to many, the means of cure. I believe 
that every case may be cured, where there are not 
organic lesions of an important character. 


CASE XVI.—INTERMITTENT FEVER, ENDING IN SINK- 
ING TYPHUS. 


This is the first fatal case I have yet had to record, 
and in doing it I perform a melancholy duty. Hith- 
erto I have written of the successes of the Water- 
Cure, but I have had to experience that there are 
cases in which even its potent and wonderful resources 
are vain. 

A lady, who had been living in a malarious part o 
this city, was taken with what seemed a violent in- 
termittent. She was thirty-five years of age; thin 
and delicate, with four children, the youngest only 
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seven months old; and her disease was complicated 
with uterine disease. I had to do with an active 
temperament, and an almost exhausted nervous sys- 
tem. I directed the babe to be weaned at once, that 
it might not imbibe the disease of the mother, and, 
aided by the intelligent care of her relatives, tried to 
guido her as carefully as possible, and with as little 
shock as might be through the paroxysms of the dis- 
ease. In fact, this hope seemed to be almost realized, 
for one week from the Sunday when I was first called, 

I found her so well, that she went down stairs, dined 
with the family, and felt nearly well. It may be 
that this exertion was imprudent ; it is certain that 
from this time the disease took on a typhoid charac- 
ter; and on the following Thursday she sank into a 
state of delirium, which subsided into coma, from 
which she never recovered for a moment, and of 
which she diod on Sunday morning. 

In portions of the country, subject to malarious 
fevers, such sinkings, after intermittents, are not un- 
common. Often a man will be in the ficlds on one | 
day, and in a fatal collapse the next; but here such 
cases are more rare. The sinking in this case, the | 

| 
| 


l 
paralysis of the external vessels, the consequent in- 
ternal congestion, were the results of a nervous ex- 
haustion which nothing could remedy. It was a 
steady sinking, which nothing could check, for the |; 
very capital of life was exhausted. The wet sheet | 
pack, hot fomentations, with violent and long con- 
tinued frictions, wore alike ineffectual. Where these | 
fail in assisting nature, or where nature fails, with 
these cxcitants, all ordinary stimulants are power- 
less: yet, in such an emergency, I would not for a | 
moment stand in the way of anything that seemed 
to promise relief. I proposed, therefore, to call in one | 
| 
l 


of the most distinguished of our Homæopathic physi- 
cians, who, though a faithful follower of Hahnemann, | 
in his belief in infinitessimals also uses the most 
powerful Allopathic stimulants. | 
I frankly laid bis opinion of the case before the 
friends of the dying woman, and the means he pro- 
posed to use, in tho hope, which ho at first entertain- 
ed, of bringing about reaction, and saving her; and 
left them to choose whether they should be adopt- | 
ed. Willing to lay hold of the slightest hope, they 
assented to my proposal that my Homeopathic friend 
should administer such remedies as he thought ad- 
visablo, and that we would together watch the effect. 
He gave arsenic, stramonium, and finally opium, 
each of the third dilution ; he also ordered wine 
whey as a stimulant, which was subscquently re- 
placed by brandy ; and chicken broth asa nutriment. 
The homeceopathic remedies produced no perceptible , 
effect, the stimulants merely quickening the pulse | 
and breathing. Tho pulse had remained steadily at 
120; it now went up to 144, and became more and | 
more rapid, until it was scarcely perceptible. | 
The last remedies I advised were the wet sheet, 
with which there was abundant warmth, but no re- 
action, and friction over the whole surface, especial- 
ly the extremities. This was applied for some hours, 


by four persons at a time, with entire faithfulness, 
but without effect. I left her bedside at midnight, 
and two hours after she breathed her last, having 
changed from the pure to the spirit lifelike one fallen 
into a deep sleep.» 

I was in no way disappointed in the effect of the 
stimulants used. They did their own work—what 
they always do; and I am confirmed, even by the re- 
sults of this case, in the belief that Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are the best of all remedies, though they are 
not infallible, or man would be immortal. 

87 West 22d st., New York. 


SELF PRACTICE WITH THE WATER-CURE, 
BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 
¢ 
Tne first great thing to be done in all acute cases, 


LU said in my last, was to reduce the temperature to 


the natural standard. This is not so easy a thing as 
one would imagine who had not tried it: for in 
acute di-eases, especially where there is considerable 
inflammation, the caloric accumulates so fast that 
though apparently you have put out the fire, you find 
in a few minutes that the patient is as hot as ever. 
In such cases it is absolutely necessary that the at- 
tendant should stand over the patient nearly all the 


time, and by frequent ablutions, spongings, renewal 


of wet bandages, &c. &c., keep down the heat, 
otherwiso you will have done but little. 

The great mischicf in fevers and acute diseases 
generally, I apprehend, is the accumulation of calo- 
ric, which, increasing the circulation, causes pres- 
sures, local determinations, and of course great dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, pain, restlessness, 
&e., &c. 

This being the case, you will readily perceive how 
important it is to conduct off this superabundant 


| heat as fast as generated. And you will also bear in 


mind that in cases like these, where the means of 
combustion are so constantly being evolved, that the 
flame, or inflammation, will be proportionably great, 


mand the applications which in an ordinary state of 


the body would freeze ono almost, will produce 
scarcely any effect. 

To illustrate, you find it much more difficult to put 
out a blacksmith’s fire while he is lustily plying the 
bellows beneath it, than you do when no extra 
amount of oxygen is applied to it. 

I dwell on this point, for well I know it is all in 
vain to go any farther till you have got the upper 
hand of the heat.” 

This was brought forcibly to my mind no longer 
ago than yesterday. 

Master R., a lad of fourteen, twelve miles from 
town, was taken with common inflammatory fever 
some four or five days ago. When I arrived, a day or 
two after, the accumulation of caloric was immense, 
and the poor little fellow was fast getting into hot 
water, —the head ache, &c. being almost intolera- 
ble. By means of double wet sheets, slightly wrung 
out, large wet bandages being placed on the back 
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and bowels first, sitz baths, wash downs, &c., we 
soon got him into a comfortable condition ; but the 
treatment being new to his parents, though they 
were full of faith, and did nobly, the caloric would 
now and then accumulate, and yesterday morning | 
was called up to go to him, because he was “‘ so rest- 
less and full of pain in the head, being unwilling to 
get up, &c., &c. 

I fortunately was near at hand, having stayed over 
night in the town, and in a few minutes the lad, who 
had passed one of the most wretched nights conceiv- 
able, was laughing in his mug but most delicious 
quarters, the double wet sheet, which in thirty 
minutes he left, and was washed down with a bucket 
af good cool water With strict orders to keep the 
fever down, I left for home at 7, A. M. At 5, p. M., I 
saw him again, and found him as cool as a cucum- 
ber, and happy as a clam, he having in fact suffered 
nothing during the day, and simply because instead 
of letting the heat get the upper hand, they had got 
the mastery of the fever, and kept it. 

Query, supposing that boy had had, yesterday 
morning, instead of the water, some strong ‘ valerean 
tea,’ to quiet his nerves! some ‘tinct. digitalis,’ to 
lessen the circulation! some ‘ wine of antimony,’ to 
ooo] the fever!! and some ‘active cathartic,’ to 
move the bowels! and a good smart blister,’ to re- 
lieve the head !—where do you suppose he would be 
in a few days from now 1 

No, my friends, there is nothing, I am convinced, I 
can say to you who are obliged to rely on your own 
knowledge in the treatment of disease, so important 
as this reduction of temperature. 

Once more then let me reiterate, keep down the 
beat in acute diseases at all hazards. Unless you do 
this, you do nothing. As for the hour you do it, it 
matters but little, so that you do it quickly and ef- 


ficiently. You will of course, always regard the pa- 


tiant’s feelings and strength as much as possible. 

The quickest and most effectual way, is to put him 
into a tub half full of coldish water—not very cold 
and wash him down in it till he is thoroughly cool. 

If you would quench a brand of fire, you would 
keep plunging it into the water as long as you saw 
any fire was left. Do so with your patient, for as a 
man is to a brand, so is the importance of putting out 
his internal fires. 

Well, having succeeded in ‘ putting out the fire,’ 
we have but very little to do in common cases of fever, 
axcept to see that the smouldering embers are not 
fanned into a flame again, and to gnard against local 
daterminations. 

The next great thing to be done after reducing the 
temperature, is to equalize the circulation, and restore 
the equilibrium of the nervous system. 

If the blood be determined to the head, the lungs, 
ar the bowels, the feet and extremities, and often 
the whole surface of the body, except the part im- 
mediately affected, will be cold ; in this case, wet 
sheets till warm all over, foot baths, and long con- 
tinued gentle frictions must be resorted to. You need 
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not stop to ask what the name of the disease is ; call 
it ‘ phlogosis,’ and go at it! All you have got to do 
is to get your patient into good condition as quickly 
as possible, and nature, who has got up all the com- 
motion only to rid herself of an incubus, will not 
care whether you give the right or any name to her 
efforts, if you will only aid her in a sensible way, 
and prevent the necessary arterial excitement from 
burning up the house she lives in. 

‘What’s in a name?’ In my opinion, the harm 
that bas been done by nosology in the classification 
of diseases, is incalculable. Many and many are the 
victims who have been sacrificed at the shrine of noso- 
logy,—tho doctor letting him burn up while he was 
looking up a name for his disease! 

Have names, if you will, but in humanity’s name 
I entreat you to get your patient into good condi- 
tions first, then you may hunt up a name as long and 
as high sounding as you please, but till then you 

have no need of names. To some of my readers this 
will seem terribly heterodox; they have so long been 
| accustomed to have their disease christened, that 
they would as soon think of their children going 
without christening as their disease. 
I know it has always been paramount, both with 
| doctor and patient, but I defy either to show any 
practical benefit to be derived in treating the case. 
ı It is all well enough to give some generic name to 
peculiar manifestations of disease, as fever, measles, 
Erisypelas, &e., &c.; but will any one pretend to 
say that it will be of any consequence as regards 
| treatinent, which of these phases of diseased action 
| you are prescribing for ? 


+ 


| Jam not talking to men of drugs. I speak as to 

| wise men.” If a man has the measles, it is impor- 
tant to know its cause; if they don’t come out, he'll 

| die,“ says one. 

| If a man bas the measles, and he is in good condi- 

tions, they will come to the surface, and tell their 

| own name, and all you have got to do is to get out of 
the way, and he will soon be well. 

On the other hand, if he be not in good conditions, 
no matter what he has got, you may stand and ory 
measles till you are hoarse, and stuff down his reluc- 
tant throat allthe nauseous drugs you can get at, 
and yet I say if ho be in bad conditions—if he is not, 
it won't be tho doctor’s fault '—the measles won't 
budge an inch, call you never so loudly. Tothe truth 
of this let the thousands who die annually victims to 
the name treatment in this disease, bear witness. 

The drug doctors think because the recuperative 
power of many children is strong enough to overcome 
both the disease and the medicine, that the medicine 
does the work, and that the patient got well in con- 
sequence of the drugs, whereas it was in spite of 
them. 

„What,“ says one, do you mean to say that the 
same treatment is applicable to all diseases?“ 

I mean to say that the same kind of treatment is; 
but as diseases differ in degree, so must the treat- 
ment. 
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A patient with a high fever, no matter by what 
produced, wants the same treatment, and generally 
speaking, you cannot know what is the cause of it 
till you have reduced it. For instance, in the mea- 
sles, the great reason why the eruption in bad cases 
comes not readily to the surface is because the fever is 
so high ; this being the case, you will perceive how 
stimulating drugs and driving medicines must make 
a bad matter worse. 

In some cases, the determination to the lungs is so 
great as to overpower the recuperative energy, and 
prevent the natura] determination of the eruption to 
the surface, and in all cases the equilibrium of the 
nervous system is greatly disturbed in such cases ; 
the fact itself is before you, all you have got to do is 
to remove bad symptoms in a sensible way, and not 
bother your already anxious and puszled brains with 
what might or might not cause the commotion. 


ERRORS IN WATER-OURB. 


One error that is almost universal amongst Water- 
Cure Physicians, is allowing their dyspeptic patients 
to eat too much. Amongst vegetable eaters reple- 
tion is the great sin to be guarded against. A dys- 
peptic patient can digest much sooner and more com- 
fortably a small bit of flesh meat, than a dozen of 
potatoes or peaches—hence many conclude that flesh 
diet is best for the dyspeptic. The true conclusion 
is, that a small quantity of food is better for such a 
patient than a large quantity. Vegetables are diffi- 
cult of digestion to those whose digestive powers are 
impaired, and a large quantity of gas is disengaged 
from undigested vegetable food—hence dyspeptics who 
eat largely of vegetable food, complain of bloating 
and flatulency. The true diet for those who have in- 
digestion, and are not determined to be carnivorous, 
is, Ist, good bread, brown or white, according as the 
bowels are loose or constipated ; 2d, ripe fruit, rice, 
tapioea, sago, and milk, come next in order, or as 
soon as variety can be allowed. The main point in 
dyspepsia is to prevail on the patient to eat little 
enough. What are we to think of Water-Cure 
Houses, where the Physician never gives a direction 
with regard to the quantity or quality of the food 
eaten by his dyspeptic patients ? The want of close, 
skilful, and careful supervision in Water-Cure Houses 
has become a crying sin in our land. It is not of ono, 
or two, that I complain in this respect. No one need 
think I mean him alone. But [ hope all will profit 
by the complaint that I now utter for the people, if 
they have need to profit. I shall be sure if they do 
not deserve reprehension, that they will not find fault 
with my words. 

Want of cleanliness is a strange and grievous sin 
to charge upon Water-Cure Physicians, and yet I 
know more than one Water-Cure House where such 
evils exist as I am about to mention, and lot it be 
remembered they are houses that aspire to be first 
in the land, and are so considered by many. Ist, A 
large plunge bath is used generally, with a small 
stream of water running through it, by all the pa- 
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tients, one after the other. I have known patients 
with cancers to go in with the better class of patients. 
We have now in our house a gentleman who has re- 
cently come from one of these first class”? W ater- 
Cure Houses, where this is done. I asked him how 
he could submit to such an outrage on decency. He 
said, we had no alternative; we must take that 
bath, or none; but 1 never went into it without a 
shudder.” 

The most astonishing thing to me is, not that Ger- 
mans and their servile imitators should thus set at 
nought the first principles of Water-Cure, but that 
Americans should ever bring themselves to submit to 
be immersed amid tho foul virus of disease washed 
from patients with all kinds of diseases—perhaps 
with cancer, perhaps with the taint of nameless ills 
that are more frightful still. 

2d, Two towels are given patients for all uses fora 
week, and in some houses the towels are common, 
like the baths, and the patients must find their own, 
or submit to use them like the children in an orphan 
asylum, who all got ophthalmia from being wiped on 
tho towels which some of their number had infected 
with the disease. 

Now in our Water-Cure, the regular number of 
clean towels allowed each patient daily, is seven, and 
they have more if they wish, and no patient ever uses 
a towel but once before it is washed. Towels and 
packing sheets are washed after each use, and scald- 
ed and boiled once a week. Bandages are clean, 
morning and evening; and a fresh, clean bath is 
given to every one who takes a bath. We should as 
soon think of keeping a mad dog in our house, as one 
of these indiscriminate plunge baths, and we be- 
lieve in keeping towels, packing sheets, and bandages 
sweet and pure, as much as we believe in Water 
Cure. 

We have had patients come from what were called 
“ first class” Water-Cure Houses, whose bandages 
were as stiff as thin pasteboard. They would almost 
or quite stand alone. I make no remark on facts like 
these. They have trumpet-tongues of their own. 

Inattention to the state of the bowels is another 
error too common. It is often enough for the physi- 
cian to know that his patient has a daily movement. 
Now, frequently this movement is difficult and en- 
tirely insufficient, and there is an accumulation of 
hardened fæces in the bowels, which the system 
makes an effort to absolve and remove. This evil of 
itself is enough to cause typhus. This neglect is in 
many ways most disastrous. New-born infante often 
have inability at first to move the bowels, and great 
pain and disturbance ensues, which an infant syringe, 
that will cost two shillings, and a little tepid water, 
will most effectually remove. All that is needed isa 
little thought on the part of the doctor. 

As a Water-Cure Physician, and Conservator of 
the Publio Health, I object to every species of filth, 
within and without us. The practice of putting cot- 
ton comfortables on beds at Water-Cure Houses, (or 


in any other house,) I protest against strongly. The 
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cotton does not suffer perspiration or transpiration to 
pass off ; a great store of effete and diseasing matter 
from the body is laid up in them ; and what is more, 
they are not made to wash, and are not washed. 
Blankets that are kept clean, are the proper cover- 
ings of our beds, and mattresses made of hair, grass, 
moss, straw, shavings, husks, &c., are the proper 
beds for us to lie on. 
Mary S. Gove Nichols. 
87 West 22d st., New York. 


AMERICAN VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 


In accordance with the arrangements made at the 
formation of this Society, lust May, its Annual Meet- 
ing was held at the great hall of the Chinese Museum, 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of September, Dr. Wm. A. 
Alcott, of Massachusetts, presiding. Letters were 
read from friends of the cause, who were prevented 
from attending ; and also an address from the Eng- 
lish Vegetarian Society, to their brethren in America. 

Upon the nomination of the business committee, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT. 
DR. WM. A. ALCOTT, West Newton, Mass. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
DR. T. L. NICHOLS, New York. 
DR. J. GRIMES, Boontown, N. J. 
WM. HORROCKS, Esd., Frankfort, Pa. 
H. H. HITE, Middletown, Va. 
DR. I. JENNINGS, Oberlin, Ohio. 
DR. R. D. MUSSEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. WRIGHT, Esd., Memphis, Tenn. 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, Mass. 

DR. R. T. TRALL, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
REV. WM. METCALF, Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 
JOSEPH WRIGHT, A. M., Camden, N. J. 
TREASURER. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York. 


In the evening, a public meeting was largely at- 
tended, and addressed by Dr. Alcott, Mr. Lewis, S. 
Hough, Mr. Harrison, Rev. Wm. Metcalfe, and 
others. A medical gentleman present, undertook to 
controvert the scientific positions of the speakers, and 
to prove that flesh was the natural and appropriate 
food for man, but as his zeal was not according to 
knowledge, he made but little progress. 

But the most beautiful part of this meeting was the 
vegetarian banquet, which came off on the following 
day, and which, being prepared by Philadelphia 
ladies, the most of whom had never tasted flesh in 
their lives, was eminently worthy of the occasion. One 
hundred guests sat down to a table of three courses, 
containing over thirty cooked varieties of food, be- 
sides preserves, and not including a magnificent des- 
sert. A richer, a more luxurious and beautiful din- 
der was probably never prepared in this country. 

The banquet room was tastefully ornamented with 


flowers, fruits, and festoons of evergreen. Above the 
platform occupied by the officers, was the following 
scriptural motto : 

“GOD SAID 


‘‘ Behold I have given you every HERB bearing 
seed, and every bres i in the which is the FRUIT ofa 


tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for MEAT.“ — 


— 


Gen. i. chap. 29. 


Brief speeches and pertinent sentiments were the 
order of the evening. The following are specimens: 
„A vegetable diet, properly selected, the basis of 
all reform, physical, intellectual, and moral.“ 

„Live, and let live.“ 

„Humanity to be good, and to do good.“ 

„Our Vegetarian festival—rational, bloodless, 
peaccful, humane, prepared without cruelty or strata- 
gem,—supplied with healthful luxuries from the infl- 
nite bounty of Nature—a step in the progress of the 
race toward the millennial day, when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb, the destroyer and his victim 
shall dwell in peace and harmony.“ 

A second table was spread, at which about a hun- 
dred healthy and happy vegetarian children sat down 
to this real ‘‘ feast of reason.” 

During the meeting, a committee was appointed to 
report upon the establishment of a monthly periodi- 
cal, devoted to dietetic reform. Sucha work, in good 
publishing hands, and ably edited, as it well might be 
from the amount of talent enlisted in this cause, 
might be the means of great good. 

Having been prevented from attending this meet- 
ing and festival, by a pressure of professional duties, 
it gives me great pleasure to prepare this brief sketch 
of the proceedings from the materials furnished me by 
the excellent corresponding secretary of the Society. 
I had hoped up to the day previous to have been able 
to attend, and regret that I could not have witnessed 
the profusion and elegance of that pure and beautiful 
banquet, which had not caused a pang to one of God’s 
creatures. When a man of thought sits down to a 
table like that of the Astor House, there rises before 
him visions of stately oxen, innocent sheep, pigs wal- 
lowing in the mire, all vilely butchered ; with geese, 
turkeys, chickens, ducks, ruthlessly sacrificed, and 
not more cruelly than uselessly, to gratify a perverted 
appetite. Looking further, he sees a train of diseases 
como to avenge this barbarity. What a contrast 
was that afforded by the Philadelphia banquet ! 
There was variety and profusion enough to satisfy 
every natural and healthy appetite; but all was 
bloodless, pure, and healthful. A man could sit at 
such a table without wondering whether the food he 
was eating was not tainted with disease; he could 
see a lovely woman eat without the idea intruding 
itself that her beautiful mouth was becoming the re- 
ceptacle of dead carcasses, and what, but for cookery, 
would be carrion. 

There can be no more impressive way of dissemi- 
nating vegetarian principles, than by giving sach 
banquets; but we fear there are few places where 
they could be so well managed as in Philadelphia, 
where there is a society of considerable numbers, in 
which the elder members have lived fer more than 
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forty years, and the younger ones all their lives, upon 
a vegetarian diet. 

I believe that I am very far from being fanatical ; 
I recognise all conditions and uses; I think there 
may be circumstances in which even such an omniv- 
orous scavenger as the hog may be eaten; I will not 
say that men, under the pressure of famine may not 
be justified in eating each other; but I contend that 
there is a natural and proper food for man, consistent 
with his highest degree of health, development, and 
happiness ; and that this diet is to be found in the 
vegetable kingdom. 

I have already written upon this subject in the 
Journal, and shall probably have more to say in fu- 
ture numbers. My present experience of vegetarian 
diet is of about two years and a half duration, and my 
health has all this time steadily improved, while my 
strength is such that I can endure almost any amount 
of labor, mental or physical, and can carry my own 
weight up two long flights of stairs without much 
quickening my circulation. 

T. L. Nichols, M. D. 
New York. 


HYDROPATHIC REOIPES. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Water Biscurrs.— Mix fresh ground wheat meal, 
(Graham flour, ) miie warm water, into the substance 


87 West 22d st., 


common Boston akor ; cut into small biscuits, 
and bake in an oven, rango, or stove. This is an 
cxcellent form of unfermented bread, admirable for 
weak stomachs and dyspeptics, and can be mado in 
families who have not the knowledge, experience, or 
patience necessary to make good loaf bread. 


Fruit Pastry.—Pies are generally condemned in 
all systems of dietetics, pretending to be physiologi- 
cal; while plain puddings aro as gonerally com- 
mended, or at least allowed; but pics can be so 
made as to be really more healthful than the plainest 
puddings. The great objection to pastry, as usually 
found, is its bad preparation. Unbolted flour, milk, 
and sugar, with a little sweet cream, are in them- 
selves unobjectionable ; and they can be put together 
in the form of pastry, as well as caton unmixed. The 
crust should be made of Graham flour, or equal parts 
of Graham flour and farina, and shortened with 
sweet milk, and a little fresh cream. For tho con- 
tents, it only requires some kind of fresh or good 


| 


| 
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dried fruit—blackberries, whortleberries, apples. 


pears, peaches, &c.—and sufficient sugar or molasses 
to make them palatable. 


INDIAN Caxe.—For making Indian cake, bread, 
mush, or pudding, the fine meal should never be used. 
It will not cook as lightly, nor be as sweet or pala- 
table. What is called coarse meal should always be 
selected ; and it should always, if possible, be fresh 
ground. This may be wet up with warm water, 
sweetened moderately or not, according to taste, and 
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raised with sour milk, and super-carbonate of soda. 
It must be well baked. 


Brown Brean Biscuirs.—These may be made of 
wheat meal, managed in all respects as the Indian 
meal above mentioned. They help to make a variety, 
without departing far from the law of simplicity. 


Tomatores.—This delicious fruit is not usually well 
cooked. It is perfectly healthful in its natural raw 
state, and many persons prefer it so; but when 
cooked at all, it should be stewed until part of the 
water is evaporated. Toasted bread crumbled into 
it, is harmless, and makes a more agreeable dish to 
many. 

GREEN Corn.—This should never be boiled in salted 
water, as tho fashion of many is. The salt hardens 
it, and renders it less digestible. Those who use salt 
should put it on after the corn is boiled. I have 
always used green corn at my invalids’ table, and 
have never known the most delicate stomach injured 
by it. If butter, however, is eaten on it, J would not 
be willing to answor for the effects. 


CucuMBERS.—I regard these articles as perfectly 
healthful to stomachs accustomed to plain living, if 
eaten just as they grow. I can use them with the 
same impunity as potatoes. But as the public taste 
has become so fixed on those pernicious condiments, 
vinegar and pepper, whenever cucumbers are on the 
table, it is better to keep the condiments out of the 
way. 


THE WATER.OURE AT GRAEFENBERG. 


The following letter was addressed to Frank 
Stewart, M. D. of Philadelphia, and transmitted by 
him to the publishers: 


Friewaldau, Germany, August 2d, 1850. 


We arrived here on July 13th, found Prisssnitz’s 
place at GRAEFENBERG full, go came here. Friewal- 
dau is about a half bour’s walk from Graefenberg, 
over & most beautiful country ; the hills abounding 
with springs of water, so arranged as to be constantly 
flowing through tho pipes or spouts placed on walls 
of stone or marble, each one having a particular 
name. The rule here is for patients to drink a tum- 
blerful at each spring, until you have taken five be- 
fore breakfast. I carry in my pocket a flat tumbler, a 
great many persons have cups similar to powder 
horns, with the small end plugged, and the large end 
open to drink from. The cup so constructed answers 
a double purpose: by taking the plug out, the cup 
becomes a horn, or trumpet, which you can sound as 
a signal to a friend. A great number of persons have 
these cups or horns slung with cords around their 
shoulders. 

We had quite a difficulty in finding rooms here 
abouts, or a place to stow ourselves; but at last, by 
perseverance, obtained some ; but they lacked every 
thing requisite for comfort, we having to purchase 
or hire beds, bedding, towels, china ware, cooking 
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utensils, &. &c., and a person to cook for us, and 
bath tenders, to have our baths ready for us, &c. 
Priessnitz has been sevoral times co see us, he is 
present always during the first bath, and from that 
makes his diagnosis, then listens to the recital of the 
symptoms as given by the patient himself, merely 
nodding his hend from time to time as he understands 
what is spoken ; thon he gives directions to tho bath 
servants, and patieuts must obey the orders. One of 
the gentlemen present being ordered sitz baths, mado 
the remark that a distinguished physician in Munich 
thought his hoart was affected, and that sitz baths 
would not answer for him as they gave him some 
pain in that region. He immediately replied, ‘‘ of 
course they would, —and repeated the order stating 
that he had cured a number of cases of heart disease 


by the water-cure.” 
* * 


se 


2 * * * 


There are no Americans here that I have scen, ex- 
cept ourselves, but an immense number from other 
nations. 

There was a grand Flower Festival and Ball at 
Graefenberg a few days ago; no stranger would 
have supposed that the guests were patients,—they 
all looked botter in health, and were in higher spir- 
its, than any assemblage of dancers that ever per- 
haps congregated in a Philadelphia ball room; a 
number of Prussian officers came from the frontier by 
invitation—the rooms were decorated with flowers, 
and fountains of running water, (copies of the foun- 
tains around here,)—and flags of nearly every uation 
hung round the walls, amongst which wero two 
American, (our own.) 

Priessnitz has long since discontinued sweating his 
patieuts—he now adopts a plan of morely exciting 
some action on the skin, say sufficient to establish 
a general glow, a feeling of warmth, whilst under- 
going the wet sheet pack, and then immediately has 
the bath administered. 

After taking the bath, he orders his patients now 
not to dry themselves immediately by rubbing zon 
towels, but to have u course sheet thrown over them 
sohilst standing before an open indem, and then a 
fan themselves dry by jlapping the ends of the shect on 
their persons, &c. ‘this plan is pleasant. 

For breakfast we have, or are allowed, sour sa 
(buttermilk, ) straw berries, brown bread, &c. ; same 
for supper. Meat and vegetables for dinner. 

It is amusing to see the different persons of various 
natures, here, undergoing the Cure,” walking 
about over the hills—some ladies, elegantly dressed ; 
they are mostly English—some with their faces tied 
up, some with bonnets on, some bare headed. Gen- 
tlemen all go without huts or cravats. 1 met one this 
morning, walking without bat or cravat, or stockings, 
and carrying a piece of get cake in one hand, and 
a tumbler of water in “the other. Hats, cravats, 
stockings, gloves, and waistcoats, are here termed 
superfluities, and immediately djgpensed with by all 
the real Water-Cure patients. 


A most wonderful effect has been produced on me 
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already by this system of living; the great desire I 
have had for so many years for segars, smoking 
as you know some ten a day, has been so far over- 
come or checked, that I cannot smoke more than one 
after each meal, and I do not in reality enjoy that 
number. 

I have a paragraph to add, you will be sorry to 
hear or read. Priessnitz was seriously ill a few days 
since with an attack of apoplexy-—ho was insensible 
for several hours, but I am happy to add that by im- 
mediate water treatment he so far recovered as to bo 
able to be about, looking after his numerous pa- 
tients, in two days,—indeed the day following he 
was out. 

People here have so much confidence in the Water- 
Cure, and are so sure of being relieved of tho chole- 
ra, or other sudden cumplaints in a few hours, that we 
eat everything ; nobody seoms to be afraid of any 
sickness. 

I will send you in my next letter Priessnitz's treat- 
ment for the cholera. It is said he never lost a case 
where it was adopted in time. 


THE WATER CURS AT HOME, 
BY J. B. KIRKALDIE. 


As I see frequent notices of Home Treatment” 
in Water-Cure, in the Journal, I take this occasion 
to communicate its results in my own family. The pa- 
tient, a little girl of two and a half years, was treated 
by her mother, whose information in the matter was 
all gathered from your publications. She was at- 
tacked early on the morning of the 7th of August, 
with a violent dysentery. ‘lhe discharges, after a 
few of the first, were little else than bloody mucus, 
very frequent and accompanied with much pain, to- 
gether with nausea and vomiting, which in a few 
hours completely prostrated her physical energy. As 
soon as a suitable syringe could be procured, cold 
water injections were given at each movement of the 
bowels, together with warm water to drink, which 
acted well tho part of anemetic. The evacuations 
changed in appearance immediately after using the 
syringe. The third resembled very nearly the opera- 
tion of calomel, (no medicine however was used,) 
after which she was put into a warm rubbing bath, 
15 or 20 minutes, followed with a bandage around the 
abdomen, wet inwarm water. ‘The fourth injection 
was retained 8 hours, and the ft perfected the oure. 
All in less chan 18 hours. The third day from the first 
she was at her play, as though nothing had occurred. 


Preservina BUDS AND GrarFTs.—The mode first 
suggested by T. G. Yeomans, of Walworth, N. Y., 
of preserving the scions of fruit trees in moist saw- 

aul, has proved superior to any other. It is better 
than damp moss, as the-seion may bo perfectly im- 
bedded in it, leaving no interstices; an it excels 
moist sand, in being lighter, more spongy and entirely 
free from any grit which may injure knife. 
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REVIEWS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


INFORMATION FOR THE MILLION, OR TRUE GUIDE 
To HeaLTH.—Here we have a book from Charles D. 
Hammond, M. D., pretending to be a medical guide 
on “eclectic and reform principles.” Judging from 
the manner and matter of this book, it seems to havo 
been made up on the following selectic plan. The 
author, we will suppose, possessed a small library, 
perhaps fifteen or fifty volumes. He was anxious to 
make a book. He wished his book to possess all the 
variety and interest possible within a specific bulk. 
We will suppose the author took about so many 
pages from one book on one subject, so many from 
another book on some other subject, and so on until 
he had filled out an original book of hisown! We 
judge this from appearances, from the promiscuous 
and disorderly manner in which his subjects and 
chapters are jumbled together. 

The book, however got up, contains some sayings 
and writings which, being true, are very good ; many 
which are exceedingly vulgar and foolish ; and not a 
few which are positively pernicious. Its medicinal 
department smells strong and rank of the rum-shop. 
Perhaps it was intended to catch” the patronage 
of that class of community who are known to be 
liberal minded” on temperance matters, and can 
drink or let it alone.“ Thus, among his prescriptions 
this wonderful guideboard of a doctor recommends 
nervous persons to take wine and water with a little 
brandicd nerve tincture at meals. For consumption, 
old Madeira is prescribed. Dyspeptics are handed 
over to old cider. For faintings, cordial or brandy 
and water must be given. For /oss or defect of mem- 
ory, the patient must take a tablespoonful of brandy 
three times a day. Nightmare is doctored with half 
a wine glass of good old brandy ten minutes before 
bed time. For impotency the doctor deals out a 
long list of the crittur, —madeira, sherry, good 
ale, porter and stout. 

We would not waste ink in noticing a book so full 
of “ information” calculated to guide the million” 
to drunkards’ graves, were it not the fact that many 
are deluded with just such contemptible distillery 
trash, simply because it is mixed up with a little smat- 
tering of common place medical subjects, and some 
advice which is really correct. False doctrines never 
do any harm, except when mixed with a little truth 
to make them take.“ The devil never preached a 
lying sermon, since his first appearance in the Garden, 
without seasoning it with more or less facts to make 
it go down. 


Ectecric Surgery Benjamin S. Hill, M. O., 
Professor of Surgery in the Eelectic Medical Insti- 
tute, at Cincinnati, has given us a work under the 
title, LECTURES on THE AMERICAN Ectectic Sys- 
TEM OF SURGERY. Surgery is either mechanical or 
medical. The former is confined to operations, the 


latter contemplates medications. The operative part 
of surgery is a real art, a ‘‘ fixed fact; the medical 
part, as ever thus far practised, is almost wholly un- 
physiological, The eclectic school have, by an aban- 
donment of the more heroic measures and agents of 
allopathy,—bleeding, calomel, eto., and the substitu- 
tion of safer and milder means, certainly made an 
improvement in treating diseases on the drug system. 
The heresies” of this school are now to be applied 
to those complaints, the management of which comes 
more immediately under the prescriptions of the sur- 
geon. Here Dr. Hill has well sustained his part. 
Indeed much of the success of operative surgery de- 
pends on the direction of that part of the treatment 
which is strictly medical ; and in this relation the 
eclectic heresies have the advantage over regular or- 
thodoxy, in employing better and less hazardous 
agents. 

Surgical diseases, and their mechanical and medi- 
cal management, are presented by Dr Hill in a man- 
ner remarkably clear, candid, and judicious. Pro- 
bably his work is the best general system of surgery 
extant. His greater reliance on hygienic agencies 
indicates a nearer approach to and greater confidence 
in the true physician, Nature, than we are accustom- 
ed to find in surgical works. Many of the dangers 
and fallacies of allopathic drugging are exhibited in 
bold relief, and the sophistries of their authors are 
exposed with exceeding pertinency and brevity. On 
the whole, the work is highly creditable to the eclec- 
tic school; and, as to the profession and the public, 
the best they can do is to accept it as their work of 
reference until, at no distant day, a still better sys- 
tem shall make its appearance on hydropathic prin- 
ciples. 

KK eR . ͤ———.———— 


MISCELLANY. 


GOSSIP FROM BOSTON, BY NOGGS, 


Dear FELLow-Critrers :—The season has been 
“ terribly healthy,“ the doctors say, hereabouts, 
there being some seven hundred less deaths in Boston 
this last month of August, than in the same month 
last year! but we live in hopes they say, or would 
say, I suppose, some of 'em, if they spoke out. 

Just think, only a thousand deaths in the great 
city of Boston in a month! Where there aro nearly 
two hundred physicians! with the cholera to help 
them, too. 

Don’t let anybody say in future that physicians 
are not useful! 

What could we do with all the children, if they all 
lived! 

How beautifully the doctrine of specifics ” is 
proved, too. 

Children who take them, never are troubled with 
the disease again; very many of them, at least. 

Brother Lorenz has left Waterford for the region 
of Philadelphia; he was much liked at W.; he would 
have done well there under other circumstances. 
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The Water (Cure) is rising rapidly hereabouts, 
and great demand is made for physicians. 

Can there be no way of supplying the demand ? 

Why not start a Hydropathic College ? 

Everybody knows that it is very much needed, 
and, in my opinion, if the thing was properly begun 
and prosecuted, it would be easy enough to establish 
one. 

Many are the fields now “ripe for the reaper,” 
and many the laurels that might be won and worn, 
compared with which, those of the greatest chieftain 
that ever drew sword on his fellow-man, are but 
withes of meadow hay. 

One poor little doctor died in this vicinity a few 
days ago, a victim to his own cruel treatment, being 
literally loeched, blistered and irritated to death, as 
many a poor fellow had been by him. Verifying the 
Seripture, which says, ‘‘ Whoso taketh the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” 

The town in which he lived, mourn his loss as the 
** terriblest thing that ever happened ” to the town 
of W——,,” but the knowing ones there look upon it 
as one of the “ wise dispensations!“ He, in fact, 
died that others might live.” 

He was, no doubt, a fine man as a man, and if he 
had not mistaken his calling, might have been a use- 
ful man. 

The plumpness and richness of your last number 
excites universal admiration. One lady remarked 
to me to-day, that she never knew a journal so 
well kept up and supplied with good reading matter 
for so low a price.” 

There is only one fault that [ hear of, and that is, 
it don’t get here till we are almost out of patience ; 
it is the tenth of the month, and the lady above re- 
ferred to has not yet received her copy, and mine 
only came two days ago. 

Is the fault in the mail ? or have you so many to 
mail that your mailer can’t find time to mail them ! 
if the latter, I pray thee let another mailer help mail 
the mailable copies.* 

The Second Advent critters are quite elated here- 
abouts with the hope of a speedy fulfilment of their 
prophecies, as the weather is so rainy and has becn, 
that they feel sure this time that the end of all 
things is nigh. Well, I’m agreed, for I think the 
best thing the world can do, is to adjourn, unless 
they take to improving mighty fast. 

Heatta Maxrtms.—Children should be taught to 
use the left hand as well as the right. 

Coarse bread is much better for children than 
fine. 

Children should sleep in separate beds, and should 
not wear night - caps. 

Children under seven years of age, should not be 
confined over six or seven hours in the house, and 
that should be broken by frequent recesses. 

Children and young people must be made to hold 


„We can only repeat, ‘‘ Uncle Sam's to blame.“ 
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their heads up and their shoulders back while sitting 
or walking. 

The best beds for children are of hair, and in win- 
ter, of hair and cotton. 

Young persons should walk at least two hours a 
day in the open air. 

Young ladies should be prevented from bandaging 
the chest. We have known three cases of insanity, 
terminating in death, which began in this practice. 

Every person, great and small, should wash all over 
in cold water every morning. 

Reading aloud is conductive to health. 

Sleeping rooms should have a fire-place, or some 
mode of ventilation besides the windows. 

Young people and others cannot study much by 
lamplight with impunity. 

The best remedy for eyes weakened by night use, 
is a fine stream of cold water frequently applied to 
them. 


THE ArT or Covenine.—It is injurious to cough 
leaning forward, as it serves to compress the lungs 
and maks the irritation greater. Persons prone to 
the enjoyment should keep their neck straight and 
throw out the chest. By these means the lungs ex- 
pand, and the windpipe is kept freeandclear. There 
is an art in every thing, and the art of coughing is, 
perhaps, as important a way as any other. 


Lone Lirg.—John Vanhoosier, a German, of Jef- 
ferson county, Tennessee, who emigrated to this 
country about a hundred years ago, and was in sev. 
eral of the most important battles of the revolution, 
is now in the ono hundred and twenty-second year of 
his age, and is still in the enjoyment of a good degree 
of health and vigor. One of his danghters, a bonny 
lass of eighty years, recently made the old gentleman 
a Visit. 


Boston FEMALE Menica SchOOI.— The next 
(5th) term of this Institution commences on the 6th 
November, 1850. 

This School has now been in operation two years, 
having commenced in 1849. It is conducted by the 
Female Menica Epucation Society, incorporated 
by the Legislature, April, 1850. with all the powers 
necessary to establish a thorough Female Medical 
School; and, in connection with it, a Maternity 
Hospital, to afford the pupils practice in the depart- 
ment of Midwifery.” 

The following liberal proposition is taken from a 
circular. 

“Ladies and gentlemen should select suitable 
persons, and encourage them, by pecuniary assistanoe, 
if necessary, to attend with a view to practise in the 
towns from which they are sent. Where such a 
woman cannot be found, if the necessary amount be 
paid in to the Society, some one will be assisted with 
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it, on condition of locating in the town from which 
the funds are furnished. As there have been and will 
be more denations of this kind, females of the re- 
quisite qualities, who can bring good references, are 
hereby invited to apply for such benefits.” 

An advertisoment in this Journal, will futher ex- 
plain. For particulars, address SAMUEL GREGOKY, 
17 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Nives, BERRIEN Co., Micu., July 25th, 1850. 

Messrs. FowlkER & WELLS :—Genilemen, enclos- 
ed you have ten dollars, for which you will please 
send me twenty copies of the Water-Cure JOUR- 
NAL, which I intend for distribution. Fully impress- 
ed with the important truth that a greater blessing 
cannot possibly be bestowed-on the human race than 
the universal diffusion of the Life and Health Princi- 
ples advocated and taught in the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal,” my anxiety to become in a small degree the 
promoter of such diffusion among suffering humani- 
ty, induces me to take this course of doing so. Be- 
sides, I am in hopes that the cause may be yet further 
advanced, inasmuch as by the circulation of a few 
copies of the work many more will see it than those 
merely to whom I distribute them, and may thus be 
induced to take the work. You will please begin 
with the July number, and send by mail. I have re- 
ceived the back volumes of the same work, which I 
sent for some time ago. I have as yet not had time 
to do anything but take a hasty glance through 
them, but have seen enough to satisfy me that they 
are of inestimable valuo. 

Very respectfully yours, 
James H. HENDERSON. 

J. J. B. writes as follows: As it is suggested in the 
July No. that many subscribers would prefer to have 
the Journal enlarged, as well as the price increased, 
I would just say that in my opinion, it is the bound- 
en duty of the publishers, co-operating with the sub- 
scribers, to place this indispensable work IN EVERY 
FAMILY THROUGHOUT THE LAND ; therefore, the pre- 
sent low price should at all events be adhered to.“ 

Tur PonLIsRRRS have concluded to continue the 
Water-Cure JOURNAL at the present low rates, is- 
suing occasionally, an extra number of pages. While 
our subscribers exert themselves to increase our sub- 
scription list, we can afford the Journal at present 
prices. 

Vanity oF VANITIES.—At the Massachusetts Lu- 
natio Asylum, on the 6th, Mrs. Susan Gregg, aged 
51 years, a native of Groton, Mass., died of general 
debility, supervening on tight lacing and insanity. 
She has been for many years an inmate of the Poor 
House and Lunatic Hospital. Her figure was what 
is called genteel, and her vanity on this point pro- 
bably led to tight lacing, which is in part the cause 
of her death. Her insanity was of a very harmless 

character, and if allowed to make and wear head- 
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dresses of extraordinary height, she was easily ma- 
naged. While wearing those monster head-dresses 
she imagined that she was the queen of the world. 

A Case or CnILDRIRTRH.—D. B. writes from 
Mount Healthy, Ohio, as follows :—A case of child- 
birth occurred here last spring in the family of one 
of your subscribers. The woman was treated hydro- 
pathically both beforo and after the birth, and no 
case that I have seen recorded in the Journal sue- 
ceeded better than this. This being the first case, 
it was a great marvel to many, especially among the 
old ladies. 

The head of this family (he has six children,) says, 
“the W. C. J. last year saved him $50—@25 doetor 
bills, and $25 in health.” 

This reads well, and we are pleased to know that 
the man thinks he has got his money’s worth. 


Ectectic Mepicar INSTITUTE, OF CINCINNATI, 
On10.—The annual announcement of this flourishing 
College appears in our columns. The Faculty have 
re-organized, and the chairs are all filled by gentle 
men of the highest reputation in their respective de 
een as teachers and authors. The Institate 

olds the same relative position in the American 
Eclectic system of medicine which the Medieal 
School of Paris does to the old-school profession. 
The vacancy occasioned by the death of the Profee 
sor of Theory and Practice of Medicine has been 
filled by the election of Dr. J. G. Jones, of Colum 
bus, a veteran teacher and practitioner, who is re 
garded by his friends as having no superior in our 
country in the department to which he has bees 
chosen.—Columbian. 

See advertisements for particluars. 


Curonic RREUMATIsM.— Timothy Lyon, at the ad 
vanced age of sixty years, writes us, that he has, by 
the advice contained in the Warer-Curk JOURNAL, 
neurly recovered from an impaired constitution, and 
has, by the aid of water and diet, removed a chronic 
rheumatism. 

Thus speaks an old man full of years, who bas 
passed through the various conflicting systems of 
e prolonging life,“ and has, in the maturity of his 
judgment adopted Hyproratny. We can add no 
thing. Such testimony is sufficient. 

E. D. H., or PaixesviLLE, Onto, says: — THE 
Peorte in this region are in“ for IIydropathy, jux 
so fast, and so far, as they become acquainted with 
it. All thut is needed to kill the medicine bum 
bug,” is the living voice, to call the attention of the 
masses to the purifying and health-restoring pro- 
pertics of water.“ 


Warer-Curk EsTaBLisHMENTS.—Since the first of 
January, 1850, there have been treated at the Sum- 
mit Water-Cure Establishment, in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Ove Hunprep Patients. This proves, 
quite conclusively, the popularity of the house. At 
this rate, another year will leave our Allopathic 
friends entirely under water.“ 
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Mrs. E. L. P. writes as follows :—For your encour- 
agement, let mo say we have many in this region 
that are doers as well as believers in the Water-Cure 
System. We have used cold water in our family, 
(consisting of six members, ) both as a beverage and 
medicine, for six years, and have not had occasion to 
call in a physician during that time. For six years 
previous our doctor’s bill was a heavy tax. 


lll . 
NOTICES. 
ees 

To Pos TTAs TTR AND OTnERS.—We occasionally hear 
of some mistaken mortal charging pampAlet postage on this 
paper; and as we intend sending n out with a loose cover, or 
wrapper, containing advertisements, we deem it necessary 10 

the attention of postmasters, io the post office la w. defin- 
ing what is a newspaper, namely: 4 publication resued as 
often as once a month on not more than two sheets of paper, 
whose superfcial area, united, does not exceed l. 900 square 
inches, and giving intelligence of passing events; aud this 
is precisely what the Agricultariat ts, and is Only subject to 
newspaper postage. The form in which it is foiled has no- 
thing to do with postage, unless stitched and cut, and then it 
would be apamphiet. As it is sent through the mail, it is a 


newspaper, and has been so decided by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral.—.dincrican Agriculturist. 


The above is applicable to the Water Cure Journal, yet one 
or two posimasters have, evidently without any wrong mo- 
tive, charged pamphlet postage. We hope no farther difficulty 
will be experienced by our subscribers in future, on accountof 
postage. 

Sampre NUMBERS of this Journal will be sent GRATIS, 
when desired, with which to obtain new subscribers, We 
hope our friends will order freely, and circulate them where 
they may do good. 

ADVERTIsING.—Besides our full compliment of reading 
matter, we are enabled to devote a few pages to Advertising. 
Our terms will be in proportion to the circulation, numely :— 

One page, one month, $20.00 One hall page, 512.00. Less 
than half a page, twelve and a half cents a line. 

To insare an insertion, all advertisements should be sent in 
before the 10th of the preceding month. 

We do not pretend to endorse ali that may be ſound in our 
advertising department ; yet we shall admit nothing of immo- 
ral tendency. 


BooKseLLER?, and Agents, residing at a great distance 
from New. York, will do well to supply themseives with books 
for the winter sales, before navigation closes. 
good time to make up orders. 


It is now a 


Back Votumes or Water-Ccre JOURNAL from the 
commencement, we can no longer farnish. Copies for 1849, 
beautifully bound, will be sold for $1 25. 


In Houston, Texas, our publications may be had of J. S. 
Tart, Bookseller, to whom we have just shi pped a large stock. 

In Krxpernoox, N. V., our publications may be had of 
Mr. Leonarp Rexrorp, bookseller and news agent, 

Is Union Mikus, Ind., our friend ChaRLEVS G. Pow L 
will act as agent for our publications 

In Toronto our publications may at all times be had of 
our friends James LesLie X Sons, who keep a supply, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nervous Derancement.—L. P. H. puts the following 
query :— 

In cases of nervous derangement, where the fonic and 
sedative effects of water both seem to be indicated, inasmuch 
as there is great irritability united with weakness, what treat- 
ment would you recommend I have been a sufferer for 
years, while observant of all the Jaws of health, and for the 
last six months have practised the water treatment at home, 
with little if any relief. Prostration of mind and melancholy 
forbid my leaving home to enter a Water-Cure institution, 
Please reply in your next number.“ 

Here is a poser, Nervous derangement means almost every 
hing. If a sufferer for years has been observant of all the 
laws of health, she must now be under the penalty of pre- 
viens transgression. Probably tepid or sitz baths, with occa- 
sionally a full warm bath, followed by a gentle shower or pail 
douche, would constitute the essentials of a plan, both sooth- 
ing and toric as practicable. 

A. W., reports a case of Typnus Fever as having been 
succersfally treated by water. He says—" [had a very se- 
vere attack of Typhus Fever, for which I applied the Water- 
Cure process in oppositiun to the wishes of friends, who said 
it woald kill me, but not vigorously, as | should have done had 
I had Water-Core friends to have assisted me. The cold wa- 
ter did not kill, as they expected, but cured without meiicine, 
so that my health is better than it has been for six years past. 

My friends, who witnessed the cure, were all turned to ad- 
vocates, instead of their remaining opponents of Water Cure.” 


— 


A. W. Porrrx.— What kind of diet will make the most 
compact tissue and muscle? Do temperaments make any 
difference as respects air, water, exercise, &c. 7 In answer to 
the first question, we say, use natoral food, fruits, grains and 
vegetables. We mean unbulted and unconcentrated grains. 
Tem) eraments make no other difference in the application of 
any hygienic agencies, than respects quantity and degree; not 
as to kind. The laws of hygiene are the same in all. 


Spasms ix THE Stomacu.—J. A., Toronto, Canada, is 
informed. that these affections are as common here as there. 
They are usually carable, without difficulty, by the full treat- 
ment. Uterine obstruction or irritation is a frequent cause with 
females, An ulcerated state of the mucous surface of the 
duodenum, consequent on a long standing liver complaint, the 
excessive use of very hot drinks, the free employment of sale- 
ratus, frequently occasion them. 

Eeyptian Opruatuia.—G. N. S. of Berlin, Wisconsin, 
wants to know how to manage this complaint, which is 
prevalent in his neighborhood. The pack sheet followed by 
the dripping sheet, duily, and a half bath daily, are the best 
leading measures. The diet must be strictly regulated. Ii 
must be purely vegetable, and consist maiul y of the best brown 
bread, or cracked wheat, and sweet or sub · acid fruits. 


S. M.—Nocturnal emissions often require one or two years 
to entirely cure, Your diet is all right—persevere. Let the 
water part of the treatment be very mild. A morning abin- 
tion, or rub sheet, and two or three short sitz baths, cold —say 
ten minutes daily, the last in the evening, a short time before 
retiring. The abdominal bandage might be worn half of each 
day, with advantage, 
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Cop Liver O1n.—H. W., North Eaton, Ohio, writes :— 
Cod Liver Oil is finding its way into this place, and we want 
the Water-Core Journal to drive it out. Two cases of lung 
fever in this neighborhood have been cured by water.“ As 
fast as civilization has progressed westward, noxious animals, 
—snakes, wolves, wildcats, bears, &c.—have retired to deeper 
shades and more benighted regions; aud as fast asthe Water- 
Cure philosophy pervades the minds of civilized people, just 
so fast will Cod Liver humbugs be driven to less enlightened 
haunts, 


| Inzuny To THe Hir.— Mr. C., Cynthiana, Ky. &iffoess 
and weakness of muscles, consequent on blows, falls, &c., are 
often improved or cured by a persevering use of the douche— 
applying as strong a force to the effected parts as can be horn 
without discomfort. 


J. J. S. writes us from Onondaga county, via: — Some 
few here are turning from the error of their ways; less tea 
and coffee are drank, aud there is a general growing distrust 
in doctors and their medicines.” (All right, go ahead. you 
are on the right track.— Ep. W. C J. 

D. B.— Von have done nobly. A place so ‘* Healthy 
needs the Journal less than many other places, yet, according 
to the number of the inhabitants, we think you have almost 
equalled the best. 


J. G. C., ATHENS, Ga.—The care of rheumatism described 
in your place requires a persevering use of the rubbing wet 
sheet, and the douche applied to the spine and the parts 
affected. Occasional packs will be serviceable whenever there 
is excess of bodily heat. The cheat wrapper chould be con- 
tinued about half the time. so long as there is cough or expec- 
toration. 


S. R. J., Memphis, Tenn.— Accept our thanks for favors, and 
rest assured, our efforts for the well-being of our race shall be 
continued through life. We experience great pleasure in do- 
ing that which we believe to be our duty. 

H. N. W., of Jefferson, Texas, will accept our thanks, for 
the plump list of subscribers which he sent os. Muy the Jour- 
nal do good, and the number of subscribers be muztiplied. 


S. C. W., of Wappenger’s Falls. N. Y., informs us, that the 
successful treatment of several cases of disease, by water, in 
this place, has awakened a very general interest in the Water- 
Cure. This, we are glad to hear, and hope the good cause 
may thus spread throughout the land. Its success will depend 
entirely on its merits; and EXPERIENCE” is the only true 
test. 


Scroruta, Weax Exrs, &c.—8. A. B., Warrenham, Pa., 
mpst expect to diet plainly, and observe the laws of health se- 
veral years before the constitution can become re-invigorated. 
The best baths to continue steadily are, the rubbing wet sheet, 
not very cold, and tepid sitz bath—about 72 degrees. Her 
mother’s case will do better under rabbing wet cloths, or the 
rubbing sheet, than the shower bath. 

T. G., Warsaw, Ills.—Most thankfally shall we receive 
tuch testimony, and experience as you may send us, from 
yonr beantifal  Prarie-land.”? We are rejoiced to know that 
to much good has resulted trom the circulation of our publi- 
cation in yonr region. Hope our new subscribers will be 
pleased with the Journal. 


B. S. WinsTeap.—We shall send the Journal one year, 
from July, 1850. 


— 


S. B. M. - We shall, in a fature number, publish the article, 
referred to in your letter, probably in che November number. 


VARIETY. 


Lirtie Sonus, vs. Ontario Bay —We enjoyed the 
pleasure, a few days since, of a visit to Little Sodus—or 
as, by a unanimous vote of our party and those interested, 
‘in solema council convened,’’ the name was changed, 
‘ Ontario Bay. We were not aware of the existence of 10 
picturesque and really beautifal a place so near our own 
goodly city, or we should probably have been there before. 
As it was, we were most agreeably disappointed, and highly 
delighted with the excursion. 

The bay is a beautiful sheet of water, something over a mile 
in width and extending inland about two and a half miles from 
the lake, from which it is separated by a heavy sand bar 
running entirely across the mouth of the bay, with only a 
narrow opening for the passage of light craft. The water of 
the bay is deep, and sarrounded by bluff, steep banks. afford- 
ing excellent facilities for landing places for boats ; and, being 
securely protected from sturme and the sea, by the sand-ber 
pier, separating it from the lake, it is capable of being made, 
in our opinion, a most admirable harbor. An appropriatioa 
of $10,000 for its improvement, is, we notice, incorporated in 
the River and Harbor bill now before Congress. This, together 
with the railroad which the people of that vicinity assure ts 
is ‘* morally certain to be constructed between there and 
Auburn, and from Auburn to Ithaca, thus connecting them 
with the Albany and Buffalo and New-York and Erie roads, 
and the improvements contemplated and being made in that 
locality by enterprising land- holders in New-York city, will 
undouhtedly make Little Sodus, (Ontario Bay,) a great place. 
Indeed, who can say that it will not in a few years become 
a rival of Oswego? Who can say that, instead of occasional 
communication now— and that only recently established w. 


D. T., M. D., of Ala. — When sending a list of subscribers 
for the W. C. Journal, says.—* Although I am a Botanic 
Physician, I wish the Water Cure Journal success, and shall 
endeavor to extend its circulation.” 

Now this is what we like to sse. It indicates a fairness and 
liberality, which we wish were true of all men. 

M. G., CLARKSVILLE, O.—Vour case requires a very plain 
and rather abstemious diet, coarse farinaceous food, milk, fruit 
and vegetables, with a daily ablation, and one or two sitz 
baths, 15 to 20 minutes. The last eitz bath should be just 
before bed-time. 


— 


Pils. — H. S. E., Lebanon, O., is informed that aggravated 
cases of piles are very frequent at the Water · Cure Establish- 
ment. Many bad cases, attended with hemorrhage, prolap- 
sus, &c., have been cured without chirurgery. 


— 


Franx B. Losixcer.—Sir, you failed to give ns the name 
of the rar r in which you live. We cannot, therefore, an- 
swer your letter, not knowing where to direct. All letters 
should contain the name of the post-office, county, and 
Stato. 
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hall not have boats daily plying between these two rival lake 
ports, on errands of commerce and pleasure ? 

Whether it ever becomes a city or not, it can scarcely be 
surpassed for beauty and variety of scenery, and the requisites 
for pleasant private residences. The ground upon all sides of 
the bay is rich, productive, and elevated, and affurds a com- 
plete view not only of the bay but of the broad, blue, and 
noble Ontario in the distance. And the beauty and grandeur 
of this scenery is greatly enhanced when night has lightly 
drawn her sable curtains o'er the carth, and hang out ten 
thousand starry lamps in the clear blue heavens above. A 
boat ride then, too, on the smooth, silvery surface of this 
bay, 

‘t —— "neath the nespening vault of the sky, 


When the stars, faintly gleaming. are whispering in glee, 
And the moonlight is melting effalgence on high.“ 


affords a view and enjoyment to be obtained from few if any 
other sources, and we wonder that the place is not more a re- 
sort of pleasure parties than we suppose it is.— Oswego Palla- 
dtum. 

Sexxy Lisv has arrived. We have heard her sing. She 
greatly surpasses any other singer which we have ever heard. 
The high encomiums which were bestowed on her in Europe 
she fully sustained at her first concert in New York. She 
has the Divine power of electrifying and transporting her 
andience from the earth to a HIGHER sphere, and exciting in 
them HolixR feelings than are commonly enjoyed by man. 
To what shall we attribute that power? surely it cannot be 
in consequeuce of a superior musical education, for others 
have had this same advantage ; can it be that she possesses 
more kindness, affection, or devo:ion than all others? No; 
this cannot be, although she is blessed with a full share of each 
of these qualities. Then what is it that enables her to thus 
CHARN all who hear her voice? It is a SPIRITUAL power ob- 
tained from a HIGHER source than from human teachers. 
This is ouR interpretation of this otherwise inexplicable phe- 
nomenon. 

Those who have not heard her sing may think that we over- 
rate her power, yet we cannot allow them to pass an opinion 
until they have had an opportunity to judge for themselves 
Thus far, from amongst the thoasands who have heard her, 
there is but one opinion, and that is in harmony with our 
own. WE advise ALL to hear her. 


Music Ax Poverty.—In all the accounts I have seen of 
Jenny Lind, there is no intimation that so many people, or any 
portion, are ronning after her because of the goodness she pos- 
sesses, or because they expect to receive useful instruction, 
bat simply because she possesses a particular faculty of tick- 
ling the itching ear—of produeing certain sounds which grati- 
fy the passions. Such a flocking after empty sounds is abum - 
inable while so much grinding and opprewion, and povert 
and misery, claim attention on every hand.— Portland Plea- 
sure Boat. 

Now rRIEND Hacker, for once you are a little toe cruel, 
for we know Jenny Lind to be one of the goedest’’ creatures, 
that we ever knew, and, in our opinion, as unselfish as the 
distinguished personage with whom you compared her. From 
what motive did she receive of our rich men $10,000 on the 
night of her first concert in New York and give the same at 
once tothe poor? Was it selfishness? Has she not invariably 
given away the greater proportion of her receipts to the poor! 
What would you have her do? Sing for nothing, and board 
herself. Are you not willing that she should sing the money 


out of rich men’s pockets into those of the poor? 
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Tres on THE Postic Hionwars.— An order has been 
issued by the Minister of Public Works in France, to have all 
the public roads bordered with trees; those over 48 feet wide 
are to have a double row on each side It is considered as 
very benefivial in hinding the edges of the roads by the grad- 
ual spread of the roots —New York Sun. 


This is as it should be, not only in France but throughout 
the world. How delightful it woald be ia the warm sommer 
to ride all day on a good road, in the snape. Besides, the 
value of a farm, in our estimation, would be enhanced much 
more than the cost of thus setting the trees. Suppose our 
young men try this thing. and in place of shade trees set out 
FRUIT trees in the highway fronting the homestead. 


Gentn, the man—(fool)—who gave $225 for the first choice 
of seats at the Jenny Lind concert, worked several years ago 
as a journeyman hatter; we hope he will have to again.— 
Brandon Post. 

Not eo fast, Mr. Post. The result of this investment shows 
that it was not so foolieh, for in less than a week after this 
purchase, Mr. Genin sold some five hundred of his Jenny 
Lind Hate,“ at paying prices. Was not this quite a Yankee 
speculation? Besides this large sale of hats, Mr. Genin has 
had the honor of being mentioned in connection with this 
matter in nearly every newspaper published in the United 
States. This, of course, serves him as an advertisement, and 
will pay a large dividend. Mr. Genin is an enterprising man; 
he plants dimes and reaps dollars. 


„ RAILWAY SUPERINTENDENTS respectfully beg leave to 
remind gentlemen who spit, that the car oom cannot be wash- 
ed while the train is in motion. 

‘* Passengers mast not smoke in the cars or station houses, 
(nor anywhere else, wE say.) 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tre Boox or Notions. Compiled by Jonn HAYWARD, 

Boston. Published by Bela Marsh. 

The Anthor says .— 

The compiler uf this book, in the course of his reading 
having frequently met with moral and religious thoughts, hints 
on health, articles on domestic economy, poetic gems, anec- 
dotes, witty sayings, &c., deserving more conspicuous places 
for preservation than where they were found has been indaced 
to select, arrange and pablish some of them in this form, be- 
lieving that the collection may prove an agreeable and usefal 
companion in the parlor or kitchen, the steamer or packet, 
coach or car,—particularly to his Farr COUNTRYWOMEN, to 
whom the volume is respectfully dedicated.“ 

In looking over this book, we find many excellent thoughts 
and suggestions, good for every one to read and remember; 
yet we cannot but regret, that the author had not omitted 
those foolish medical receipts, such as all Hydropathists will 
laugh at, for example— 


„ External Use or Con Liver OIL. 1N Scrorvrovs UL- 
cers.— Cod Liver Oil, half an ounce; liquor of Potash, 
half a drachm; Lard, sufficient to make an ointment. Apply 
three times a day ” 

Agaia— For Diyrasrs or THE Sxin.’’—‘‘ Pare whale 
or seal oil ;—dose, a tablespoonful three times a day.“ 

Once more RuvBarRB PiILe.— Take pulverized 
Rhnbarb and camomile flowers in equal parts, mix with honey 
tillof a proper consistency to make into pills. Take two 
common sized pills one hour before dinner.“ 


There, John, what say yon to this? We think you better 
at gazetteering’’ than doctoring. 
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Ocr New Warer Cere Liprary.—Many of our Hy- 
dropathic friends, at home and abroad, have expressed great 
satisfaction in being able to obtain, in a beantifal uniform 
edition, at an exceedingly low price, nearly all the works 
which have ever been written on this, best of all, systems of 
the healing art, Tur Watea-Cure. 

The New York Evening Post, referring to these works, has 
the following: Tur Water Cure Lisrary.—Fowler & 
Wells, of Clinton Hall, have just issued a series of seven I2moO 
volumes, of the best extant works on the subject of the use of 
water, They treatof the matter not in its technical sense 
only, but in all its aspects, and furnish the reader with a 
summary of the most important facts that have been observ- 


ed in relation to the effects of water on the animal economy. 


A person who should desire to know all that mankind has 
thought and done about water, from Noah down to Priessnitz, 
will find it in these works. They are simple ani unpretending 
in style, but are compiled with great care and judgment. 
The whole experience of the medical faculty in times past is gi- 
ven, and complete illustrations are added as to the best methods 
of applying the agent in various processes of cure. The books 
are neatly printed, and the whole getting up does the greatest 
credit to the enterprise and taste of the flourishing house by 
which they are put forth. 

The price for this LIBRARY, which contains nearly 3,000 
pages, and which should be in the possession of every family, 
is only Five Dol LARS. 


Moore’s Rurat New Vonkxn. Published every Thursday, 
at Rochester, New York. by D. D. T. Moors, Proprietor. 
Terms, S2 a year. 

Of all subjects, which should engage the attention of every 
young man in America, AGRICULTURE is the most import- 
ant. True, he should, to some extent, acquaint himself with 
mechanics, vet. first of the two, let him learn to cultivate the 
earth. To do this successfully, Jet him avail himself of the 
experience of those who have devoted their lives to it. Ile can 
do this, by reading books, journals, papers, Ko., which contain 
the experience of inen in all agen, and espocially of the present. 
After reading, let him practise ; in a short time, aud at small 
expense, he will become efficient. After all this, should he 
prefer any other parsait, he will be the better qualified to auo- 
veed in it, having ret learned to live, by cultivating the 
earth’? Wefind in he RURAL New Yorker” matter 
well calculated to facilitate judicious farming, and we would 
recommend it to every family in the State, or out of it. 


A Treatise on Exeiisn PUNCTUATION ; designed for Let- 
ter-writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; 
and for the ase of Schools and Academies, with an Appen- 
dix, containing hints on Proof Reading. By Joun Wilson, 
Boston, 21 School Street, Published by the Author. 
Price 75 cents. 

A work, which should be. in the possession of every student 
who aspires even to write a letter. We can suggest no im- 
provement to this edition. It isa perfect guide, in all matters, 
covered by the title. 

The Christian Register, in speaking of this work, says,— 
‘6 We advise any one who wishes to understand thoroughly 
the whole art and mystery of Punctuation and Proof reading 
to get this volume. It is a book to be kept on the table, or to 
be stadied by letter-writers, authors, and printers; by every 
one, in short, who wishes to make what he writes clear and 
intolligible.“ 


Patn-rinper Raitway Gurine, for the New England States. 
Boston; Published monthly. by Snow & Wilden. Price, 5 
cents R 


Unirep Srares Rattroap Grine., and Steam boat Jour- 


nal. New York. Published monthly, by G. R. Holbrook 
& Co. Price 12} cents. 


Before starting on a journey, we always provide ourselves 
with one of these useful, and we may say, indispensable 
Travelers’ Guides. 

The traveler may, in a moment, withoat stopping the cars 
or conductor, iu orm himselfon all particulars relating to the 
Jiatunce, time, and price, in passing from one place to another. 
Besides many necessary statistics, rules and regulations relating 
to baggage, freight, & e, are given. We will here suggest to 
the publishers, whether it would not be well to insert a brief 
list of some half dozen Hotes iu each of the various cities, 
stating the charges per day ſor board at each. We think this 
would be an accommouation to many. 

It is our opinion, that the extensive circulation of these 
Railway Guides increases the travel, enriches railroad com- 
panies, and in all cases improves the health of the traveler. 


Ovutiises or Paysiotocy. By J. L.Comsrocx. “A 
Friend“ wishes to know our opinion in regard to the merits of 
this work. Of course, we give it freely, yet briefly. 


The work is chicfly a compilation from old school authon, 
selected with care. The work is quite in harmony with itself. 
When the author broaches a subject with which he is not fa- 
miliar, he honestly confesses it, and quotes largely from others, 
to show also that they were equally ignorant with himself. 
This be deems the salest way to get over the ‘NEW views” 
which modern writers ou Physiology have advanced. Mr. 
Comstock is highly conservauve, opposed to all things which 
are not“ rcgular.’’ IMPROVEMENTS he does not ad coe 

We cannot recommend the book under notice. It is 
‘ medley” of bu: little value to the public. 


Tux Ockan Piacus: ora Voyage to Quebec in an Irish 
Einigruut vessel: embracing a Quaranune at Grosse Ilein 
1847, with Notes illustrative of the Ship Pesulence of that 
fatal year. By a CaBln PasseNnGeR. Boston: Cooledge 
& Wiley. 


Tuis is a Journal of a voyuge av:oss the Atlantic, writter ia 
u iree and easy style, embracing muuy of the incidents and oc- 
curreuces of a sea voyage, by one who had an opportunity of 
witnessing the horrors of the emigrant ship, in some of their 
worst forms; and contaias au Appendix, furnishing much ge 
neral inturmation respecting the ship pesulence; und is de- 
serving of au extensive circulation. For sale at the Journal 
Office ; 25 cents, mailable. 


— 


Tux Prisoner's Fkix xD. A monty Magazine; edited 
by CHARLES Srrak, Boston, Mass. 


This ** friend of the fallen’’ comes to us in au improved 
condition, new types, a new cover, and a bopetal spirt; all 
this we are rejoiced to see. May the PRISONER’'»s FRIEND be 
permitted, through the Christian benevolence of our people, to 
do the work it has commenced, namely,—To improve the phy- 
sical, mental, and moral condition uf ar prisouers, Sabserip- 
tions may be sent to Coarles Spear, Boston, or to the Officeof 
this Journal. Terms, $2a year. Volume 3 commenced with 
the September number. Now is the time to subscribe. 
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THE CURSE REMOVED. 


A Statement of Facts respecting the Efficacy of 
Water-Cure, in the Treatment of Uterine Dis- 
eases, and the Removal of the Pains and Perils 
of Pregnancy and Childbirth. 

BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 


In my Introduction to the Water-Cure,” I have 
spoken briefly of the adaptations of the hydro- 
pathic treatment to the diseases of women, and 
the conditions of gestation and parturition. As 
my experience has increased, and the sphere of 
my observation has extended; as I have been 
brought into contact with human suffering, and 
have been able to guard against or relieve it; 
as the perils and agonies of childbirth, under the 
usual modes of treatment, have been contrasted 
with the safe, and speedy, and almost painless 
labors of those who have had the benefit of the 
water treatment; I have felt it my duty to ad- 
dress a few earnest, and, I hope, impressive 
words to the wives and mothers, the husbands 
and fathers, who may feel an interest in a sub- 
ject, the importance of which human life can 
scarcely parallel. 

It is no egotism in me to say, that I have stu- 
died this subject with very peculiar advantages, 
and such as no physician in this country has prob- 
ably ever enjoyed. I allude, of course, to the aid, 
counsel, and assistance of my wife, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with this branek of medical 
science, and whose extensive and most successful 

ractice, are widely known and appreciated. 

his acknowledgment of my obligations to her 
science, experience, and skill, is due alike to her, 
to the reader, and to myself; and I am proud to 
say, that she has taught me far more, in connec- 
tion with this subject, than I could ever have 
learned in all our medical libraries or colleges ; 
and to her is justly due the credit of some of the 
most important reforms connected with the hy- 
dropathic treatment. 

there is a common impression that gestation 
is, of necessity, a period of disease and suffering, 
and that parturition is inevitably a painful and 
dangerous process. This belief, it must be ad- 
mitted, seems to be lamentably justified by ex- 
perience. Amid the depravities of civilization, 
there are comparatively few women who esca 
nausea, vomitings, and other symptoms of a de- 
ranged nervous system, during the period of 
pregnancy ; few who do not suffer long agonies 
in childbirth. A painful labor of six to ten hours, 
with two or three weeks close confinement after 
it, is called “a good time ;” and labors of twenty- 
four and forty-eight hours are by no means un- 
frequent. And though death, as the immediate 
result of parturition, is comparatively rare, it is 
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still frequent enough to be recognized as no im- 
probable event. On an average, three women die 
every week in this city, from what are termed 
the accidents of childbirth; while one thousand 
three hundred and twenty children last year were 
stillborn, or born prematurely, so that their lives 
were sacrificed. 

I need not dwell upon the state of disease and 
the amount of suffering which these facts indi- 
cate. The peculiar diseases of women, the pains 
and perils of gestation and childbirth are familiar 
to us all. They have come to be considered as 
among the necessary evils of life, to be borne pa- 
tiently, and with humble submission to the will 
of God, who has laid this terrible curse upon wo- 
man in consequence of the sin of Eve, in seducing 
Adam to partake of the forbidden fruit. And 
this superstition rises to oppose all reform, and 
every effort to ameliorate the condition of wo- 
man, to heal her diseases, protect her from dan- 
ger, and save her from her terrible, and all the 
more terrible, because needless, sufferings. 

The sentence, or curse, or prediction, on which 
this superstition is based, is contained in the third 
chapter of Genesis :— 

**Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row and thy conception; in sorrow shalt thon bring forth chil 
dren; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
tule over thee. 

And uoto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkesed 
unto the voice of thy wile, and hast eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of it 
cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life, &c. 

Now the curse of the ground has not hindered 
inventions in agriculture, until portions of the 
earth have been converted into new Edens; and if 
Adam ate his food in sorrow, with the loss of 
Paradise an ever present and embittering mem- 
ory, this has not hindered millions of his pesterity 
from eating their food with gladness and festivity. 
So of Eve; every conception may have been to 
her a new sorrow, when she thought of the herit- 
age her offspring had lost. She may have sor- 
rowed to bring children into a world cursed by 
her disobedience; but to her posterity conception 
has often been a joy, and the birth of a child, 
though painful, an event of exceeding happiness. 
It is very plain that the text in no way justifies 
the common notion concerning it; for were it a 
law that childbirth should be accompanied by 
pain, it is a law daily and continually violated, 
and one which I intend to show can be 80 far set 
aside that pain in childbirth, instead of being the 
rule, shall he the rare exception. 

This immunity from salfering is not a thing 
unknown. Throughout the world, now and in 
all times, just in proportion as women have lived 
according to the requirements of nature, they 
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have been exempted from this supposed punish- 
ment of original sin. If painful labor were a 
curse on Eve, resting on all her posterity, what 
should exempt the women of savage life, the ne- 
ro slave, or the healthy and hardy peasantry of 
Barope: from its operation? The Índian woman, 
living in the open air, a stranger to the weaken. 
ing refinements of civilization, knowing nothing 
of dyspepsia or hysterics, with no idea of spinal 
disease or prolapsus uteri, when she feels the 
signs of coming labor, era to the nearest 
brook, gives birth to her child, it may be amid 
the snows of winter, washes it and herself in cold 
water, and is ready to resume her journey, with- 
out hindering her party more than half a day. 
The women of nature have no such word as “ con- 
finement,” a word so appropriate in civilization. 
The great truth to be learned by everybody is, 
that gestation and parturition are natural pro- 
cesses. It is as natural for a woman to bring 
forth children as for a shrub to produce flowers 
and fruit; and her organs are as naturally adapt- 
ed for the purpose. ln a state of health no natu- 
ral process is painful. Pain is, in all cases, the 
sign of disease. It has no other use or signifi- 
cance. With a sore throat it is painful to swal- 
low; with a diseased stomach digestion is pain- 
ful; so ischildbirth painful to a diseased nervous 
system, but never to an entirely healthy one. 
There is no more certain fact in physiology, than 
that the nerves of organic life, in a healthy con- 
dition, are not susceptible of pain. They acquire 
a morbid sensibility in disease. Thus all the in- 
voluntary functions of life are carried on without 
our consciousness. We breathe, sleeping and 
waking, without effort or pain, until some portion 
of the respiratory system becomes diseased, and 
then each breath may be alabor and a pang. So 
the strong heart works on, year after year, ex- 
panding and contracting its four receptacles, and 
pouring the tide of life through a thousand chan- 
nels, and we are never conscious of the working 
of thi wonderful engine until some of its appa- 
ratus becomes impaired by disease. So the sto- 
mach receives the food, expands, contracts, keeps 
up a churning motion, and for many hours every 
day labors in the function of digestion. No 
healthy person is conscious of even having a sto- 
mach, but the poor dyspeptic knows it to his 
sorrow. It is the same with the alimen ca- 
nal, with the liver, the kidneys, the bladder, and 
not less so with the uterus. Conception, gesta- 
tion, and parturition are the natural functions of 
this organ and its appendages; and nature has 
made no mistake in adapting it to its proper 
work. Its nerves, like those of the stomach, the 
heart, and all the nerves of organic life, are not 
nerves of sensation in their healthy state; and it 
is only in their diseased condition that they are 
liable to pain... In its healthy condition, the ute- 
rus receives the germ of a new being, provides it 
with its proper nourishment, expands to make 
room for its development, and, at the time ap- 
pointed by nature, dilates its opening, and con- 
tracts, by a series of involuntary and 
muscular efforts, so as to throw the in 
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the new existence which its growth demands. It 

erforms its own proper functions, just as the 
ungs, the heart, or the stomach perform theirs; 
because it was formed by the same Infinite Wis- 
dom and Goodness, who ordained that pain and 
sorrow should be the consequence of sin, and who 
ordains that health and happiness shall ever be 
the result of obedience to the laws of life. 

It is not credible that any natural function 
should be attended with pain in a healthy state 
of the system. All nature protests against such 
an idea—all experience is opposed to it. Causes 
and effects are too well adapted to each other— 
ends and means too admirably fitted. This 
world is the work of infinite power and benevo- 
lence, and the human system is the masterpiece 
of all thie fair creation. It is not to be supposed 
that the most important of all the functions of 
the most perfect of created beings, of whom we 
have any knowledge, should be subject to inevit- 
able pain and peril in its performance. Such a 
belief is an insult to Providence. When God 
looked upon his creation, and pronounced it good, 
he could not have overlooked the most im portant 
function of his last and most perfect work; and 
there can be no question, that in the original cre- 
ation of woman, she was fitted to obey the com- 
mand, increase and multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” without peril or pain. The very idea of 
the curse inflicted upon her carries with it the 
belief that she was originally created perfect in 
this particular. Has there been any change, 
then, and if so, what is its nature! 

There is no more reason to believe that the 
bony pelvis has changed its form, than that the 
head or chest have been altered in their relative 
dimensions. On the contrary, in all healthy sub- 
jects the size of the pelvis is now found to be ad- 
mirably adapted to the size of the fœtus, at the 
period of its full development. There is no more 
reason to suppose that the uterus is by nature leas 
adapted to its functions than the eyes or ears are 
to theirs. No—nature has not changed; woman 
is, in her healthy condition, the same glorious 
being that she was when she first came from the 
hands of the Creator. 

What then has made the change ! Why is 
woman subjected to all her pains, sufferings, out- 
rages, and perils, in the performance of the 
function of her life! it is because the forbid- 
den fruit of enervating luxuries and excesses is 
continually eaten. And just in proportion as wo- 
men transgress the laws of nature, which are the 
real and unquestionable commands of God, just 
so far are they subject to the curse. 

Man has it in his power to incur all direst 
curses by transgression ; or to avoid all curses, and 
invoke all blessings, by obedience to the divine 
law. Industry makes of the barren earth another 
Eden. Temperance and cleanliness give health, 
and health brings happiness in all the duties of 
life. So it is with woman. Indolence, sel f-indul- 
gence, voluptuousness, and all sins against the 
laws which God has written in the structure of 
our bodies, bring with them the curse of deranged 
nervous systems, broken health, irregularity of 
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function, disease, pain, and premature death. 
Every woman is an Eve, and forbidden fruits are 
all around her. If she listen to the voice of the 
beguiling serpent, hers is the wo. But, on the 
other hand, faith in God, obedience to his laws, 
and living in harmony with his works, assure to 
woman health, and safety, and joy, in fulfilling all 
her destiny. These are truths pregnant with 
meaning, aod incontrovertible as the principles 
of nature. 

In my work, already referred to, I have treated, 
as fully as the space admitted, of the conditions 
of health and the causes of disease. I wish every 

rson who reads this article to get that little 
book, and give it a careful perusal; and I shall 
be acquitted of any mercenary motive in giving 
this advice, when | state that I made a present 
of the copyright to the publishers, on the sole 
condition that it should be published at the nom- 
inal price of twelve and a half cents, and so freely 
advertised as to secure a wide circulation. In 
this article I can but briefly allude to the causes 
which have brought upon civilized women their 
multiplied miseries. 

By the immutable laws of Nature, the sins of 
parents are visited upun their children to the 
third and fourth generation; consequently, wo- 
men are born scrofulous, weak, and often with 
bodies imperfectly developed, and tendencies to 
spinal and pelvic deformities, forbidding the pos- 
sibility of healthy and natural labors. All such 
women must suffer; but even to them, obedience 
brings its rewards, and their health can be great- 
ly improved, and in most cases their unfortunate 
liabilities lessened. 

In consequence of the wise adaptation of the 
human lungs and skin to the atmosphere, the 
free access of pure air, from the first moment of 
independent life, is of the highest necessity ; yet 
our women, even more than our men, are smoth- 
ered and poisoned all their lives, and while they 
should breathe pure air, day and night, at all 
times, they are almost continually deprived of 
it. In the curtained cradle—the close bed room— 
the heated nursery—the crowded school room— 
the unventilated church, ball room, theatre, and 
through a whole life of falseness and luxury—the 
blood never gets its share of oxygen, and the 
whole system becomes loaded with impurities, 
Every organ becomes weakened and every func- 
tion deranged. What can we expect but disease 
and suffering from such violations of nature! 

Activity is a great law of our being. Heart, 
and lungs, and all the alimentary and excretory 
systems are ever at work; and it is the evident 
intention of nature, that every faculty of the 
mind, and every voluntary nerve and muscle of 
the body, shall have its seasons of activity and 
repose. Exercise, full, and varied, and abundant, 
is a condition of health. Do our women get it! 
Not one in a hundred. Imprisoned in school 
rooms, drilled into proprieties, taught to dawdle 
in drawing rooms,—made to knit, and sew, and 
embroider, when they should un about the fields, 
or work in gardens, they exercise in rocking 


chairs, and get fatigued with a shopping excur- 
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sion: or, on the other hand, compelled to labor 
from morning till night at severe and monotonous 
employments, they break down with over-exer- 
tion. Either as the doll-baby or the slave of civ- 
ilization, woman is wronged in her whole nature, 
and suffera for the wrong; and all society suffers 
with her. 

It has been demonstrated that the right per- 
formance of all the functions of life depends upon 
their harmony. If one vital organ be impeded in 
its action, the whole aystem suffers; and there 
is no more vital organ than the skin, which re- 
quires air and light, and especially cleanliness, 
It is hard to imagine that any woman neglects 
the law of cleanliness; but I can call no woman 
cleanly, much less delicate and refined, who ne- 
glects the daily ablution of her whole body. This 
will be a hard saying to many; but it is my 
business to write the truth, and the laws of na- 
ture and the conditions of health are not to be 
neglected with impunity. Whatever hydropho- 
bic doctors, in their anger at the progress of the 
Water-Cure, may say, a daily bath is to every 
woman the condition of decency, of comfort, of 
health, and of beauty, which health alone can 
give. I make no exception. She needs a dail 
cold or tepid bath, at all times and in all condi 
tions. A daily bath is more needed at her month- 
ly periods than at other times. It is never more 
required than during pregnancy : it promotes 
wonderfully the ease of parturition, and is the 
great restorative provided by nature, and sought 
by instinct, even among savages, as soon as this 
work is accom plished. 

A pure nutrition is an indispensable condition 
of healthy development and action. No nervous 
system can retain its integrity, when loaded 
down by the poisons of tea, coffee, tobacco, alco- 
hol, spices, and dr No woman can partake 
of this forbidden fruit without experiencing the 
curse—the curses of her sex. There cannot be a 
disordered stomach without a weakened uterus. 
Every such indulgence is a draft upon the capi- 
tal of life, to be paid with a heavy interest of 

in. 

Even in dress, women have sinned against na- 
ture with a strange perversity. I never meet a 
young woman in the street, with a waist laced 
into half or one-third its natural dimensions, 
without a sigh of pity at the thought of the ter- 
rible penalty she must pay for such unnatural 
folly—such ridiculous depravity ; for in what can 
human depravity be greater than in the profanity 
of marring the works of God? In a chest and 
abdomen so distorted, neither lungs, nor liver, 
nor stomach, nor intestines. can perform their 
functions, The system cannot receive a healthy 
nutrition, the blood cannot be purified, and what 
then can be expected of the crowning function of 
life? In women whose bodies have been so tor- 
tured and abused, gestation must be a long dis- 
ease, terminated by miscarriage, abortion, or a 
perilous and painful labor, with and mis- 
erable offspring. Oh! woman, blush for your 
folly—tremble at your guilt, What was the sin 
of Eve compared with your daily violations of 
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the laws of God, written on the fairest and most 
perfect of his divine works 
The system of reproduction suffers from every 
violation of the laws of health, and from every 
injury to the organs of any other function; but 
it suffers above all, from the irregular or exces- 
sive action of its own organism. Stimulated to 
remature development and excessive activity, 
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y all the luxuries of artificial life, the reproduc- | 


tive system is broken down, its health destroyed, 
and what ehould be the happiness, the delight, 
and glory of woman, becomes her dread, her 
misery, and her despair. 
need not speak more plainly of what, alas! so 
many of my readers must too easily comprehend. 

And when one, or several, or all those causes 
of disease produce their legitimate effect upon 
the female constitution; when palor and languor 
take the place of rosy health and energy ; when 
there come loss of appetite, and nervous palpita- 
tions, and hysterical sobbings; when there is 
suppression of the menses, or painful menstrua- 
tion, pain in the back, a einking of the stomach, 
a dragging sensation between the hips; when to 
these symptoms of nervous and uterine disorder 
are added whites and falling of the womb, medical 
aid must be resorted to, and then begins, too 
often, a new catalogue of wrongs and abuses. 

Thousands of women, especially the young and 
delicate, suffer years of torture, before they can 
be forced to seek for medical advice, and no one 
can blame them. When I see how women are 
treated, I have no words for my indignation. All 
I can do is to go on steadily and earnestly in the 
work of enlightening the world. I would not be 
thought rude or uncharitable ; I wish to treat the 
profession with courtesy, but I must also treat it 
with justice. I am therefore compelled to say 
that there is throughout the medical profession, 
with but few exceptions, a deplorable ignorance 
of the causes, the nature, and treatment of fe- 
male diseases. I do not blame men for thie—it 
is their misfortune, and the misfortune of those 
who rely upon their skill. Books, and professors, 
and practitioners, are alike in the dark. But 
there is something worse than mere ignorance. 
Where men do not know what to do, and are 
called upon to do something, they are very likely 
to do wrong. Thus women are drugged into an 
aggravation of all their evils; they are outraged 
by frequent and useless examinations; they are 
made to wear useless or hurtful mechanical con- 
trivances, the most miserable of all palliations; 
and to crown the whole, they are leeched and 
cauterized day after day, and week after week, 
until death itself would be a welcome refuge 
from their sufferings.* 


+ The almost universally diseased condition of civilized 
women, and the eqaally aniversal ignorance of the natore, 
causes, and proper treatment of their diseases, have ex posed 
the sex to the most odious and mischievous quackeries. Our 
drug stores are filled with pretended remedies; and women 
are made to wear irritating pessaries, supporters, and other in- 
struments ol torture. Regular practitioners grow rich, aud 
quacks make rapid fortones, by these devices, which may 
Woll be called infernal. A recently patented instrament for 
prolapsus uteri, is valued by the inventor at ten thousand dol- 
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I do not fear to write these things, for many 
men and almost all women know that they are 
true. I denounce the whole system as ignorant 
or corrupt, and in either case, barbarous. There 
are comparatively few cases of female disease 
where an examination is called for, and in these, 
a single examination is all that is necessary. The 
exposure, from which sensitive women suffer 
more than death, is all the worse, because it is 
unnecessary. There is not one case in ten, where 
doctors pretend to find, and where they honestly 
think they do find ulceration, or schirrous, or 
cancer of the womb, that they really exist. There 
is not one case in a hundred where they apply 
lunar caustic, that it is needed, even by ibe rules 
of their own system; and no man needs to burn 
when he knows how to heal. These caustic doe- 
tors are like the other quack who made every 
kind of sore a burn, and then sold his salve to 
cure burns. 

If such be the “regular” treatment of female 
diseases, what are we to expect when the physi- 
cian comes to the bedside of the parturient 
woman? We have bere the same unnatural, and 
often outrageous treatment. Here, where au- 
gust Nature should reign supreme, her laws are 
too often violated, and all her teachings set at 
nought. Instead of preparing a woman to go 
through the process of I labor with all the energy 
of her vitality, she is weakened by medication 
and blood-letting. Instead of being put upon a 
proper regimen, and a diet suited to her condi- 
tion, she is more than ever pampered and 
indulged. And when labor comes on, the chances 
are that it will be interfered with in the most 
mistaken, the most unjustifiable, and too often 
the most outrageous manner. The uterus will 
be etimulated into excessive and spasmodic ac- 
tion by the deadly ergot; the mother, at this 
most interesting and sacred hour of her life, will 
be made dead drunk with ether or chloroform, 
both preparations of alcohol; and if a weakened 
and deranged system does not act as promptl 
as the doctor wishes, he proceeds to deliver with 
instruments, with the risk, often the certainty, of 
ae the child, and very often inflicting 
upon the mother irreparable injury. 

A fashionable physician, such as we have too 
many of in this city, finds a patient in labor; he 
looks at his watch and says this child must be 
born in an hour; and if the labor does not 
ceed rapidly enough to suit him, he administers 
the dose of ergot, which he always has ready. 
Frightful contractions ensue; the birth of the 
child is accompanied with rupture of the perito- 
neum, inversion of the uterus, or, at the least, is 
followed by terrible prolapsus ; and it sometimes 
happens that such treatment causes instant death 
by rupture of the uterus. This is no fancy sketch, 
buta history of actual cases, in the practice of some 


lars; and a new catholicon is held at fifty thousand. The 
instrument is a stupid and torturing hombug—the medicine a 
mischievous compound; and both are designed to plunder the 
ignorant and suffering. So odious and shamefal is this whole 
business, that I am determined it shall be broken up, if I 
have to devote the best years of my life to the work. 
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of the most distinguished of our obstetric prac- 
titioners. There are others who, on all occasions, 
are accompanied by a case of terrific instruments; 
and, if a labor is protracted, instead of waiting 
for the oporana of nature, and aiding her efforts 
by gentle and justifiable appliances, they pro- 

to drag the infant into the world by the for- 
ceps, or plunge a perforator through its skull, or 
tear its limbs piece-meal from the abused and 
tortured victim of such barbarity. Who shall 
say how many of the eleven hundred still-horn 
children, registered in the office of the City In- 
spector, in a single year, were scientifically” 
murdered, in this fashionable practice of Mid- 
wifery 1* 

These outrages have been borne, because women 
have been so strangely ignorant of the laws and 
functions of their own beings, that they have not 
known how they were abused ; and because, in 
pain, and sickness, and in the hour of peril, these 
doctors have been their only resource. In de- 
nouncing the ignorance and malpractices of so 


! 


prent a part of the medical profession, I well | 


now what [ shall encounter from them and their 
“blind and bigoted adherents. I know that the 
very quackeries I denounce, indecent and detesta- 
ble as they are, make up a large portion of the 
regular practice of medicine. Daily useless ex- 
aminations and mischievous cauterizations are 
exceedingly profitable. One man—if I do not 
too much insult humanity in giving bim that 
appellation—residing in the vicinity of New York, 
has made these female diseases a speciality ; and 
if the men of New-York knew how he has de- 
ceived, and outraged, and plundered their wives, 
and sisters, and daughters, they would visit upon 
him a heavier retribution than the London brewers 
and coal-heavers inflicted upon the Austrian 
butcher! The infamy of his bold quackeries and 
obscene manipulations would make the paper 
blush on which it was written. 
case after case, which he has maltreated: and I 


* I fearlessly appeal to the wise, the gentle, and the really 
skillfal of the medical profession—for many such there are, 
aad well would it be for humanity if there were more—if I 


I have kuown of 


. 
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| 
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have misstated the facts, or spoken too severely of the treat- | 


ment of female diseases and the practice of midwifery. by pro- 
femional mountebanke of high standing in this community? 
I am perfectly aware of the ground I stand upon; and under- 
stand the abuses I meun toremedy. It is bat justice to state that 
the practices I denounce and would remedy have been point- 
edly condemned by sone of the most distinguished men in the 

feasion. Professor Bedford, of the University of New York, 
jas very severely criticised many of these abuses; and Mar- 
shall Hall, one of the most distinguished medical writers in 
Europe, in denouncing freqoent examinations, and the abuse 
of the speculum, in a late number of the Lancet, says :— 

J have seen cases in which the specalum and cauatic hav- 
iog been employed—and undaly employed as I believe—the 
patient remained more miserably afflicted in mind and body 
than ever, and this the effect of that treatment. 
advert even to the epithets which have been applied to the 
frequent ace of the speculum by oor French neighbors, who 
are so skilled ia these matters; but I will ask, what father 
amongst as, after the detaila which I have given, would allow 
his virgin daughter to be subject to this pollution 7˙ Let us, 
then, maintain the spotless dignity of our profession, with its 
well-deserved character for purity ef morals, and throw aside 
this injurious practice with indignant scorn, remem bering that 
it is not mere exposure of the person, but the dulling of the 
edge of virgin modesty, and the degradation of the pure 
minds of the daaghters of England, which are to be avoided. 


I will not 
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know of no case, in which, after a time, and when 
the peculiar excitement he induces has lost its 
effect, the patient has not sunk into a worse 
condition. Many of his patients, filled with 
shame at the outrages to which they had igno- 
rantly and uselessly submitted, have since been 
entirely restored to health by the Water-Cure. I 
am happy in believing that this man is not recog- 
nized as a “ regular” physician by the Faculty. 

The Water-Cure is fast becoming known to the 
whole world; and recognized by all intelligent 
minds to be what I have elsewhere described it— 
“a comprehensive system, founded in nature and 
adapted to all the wants of man.” The rapidity 
and certainty of its remedial action in acute, and 
its power over chronic, diseases; its absolute effi- 
cacy in all derangements of the human system; 
its marvelous cures of cases which have for years 
defied every other system of medication ;—these, 
with its simplicity, its universality, its beauty, 
and harmony with nature, have attracted to 
hydropathy the sympathy and confidence of all 
intellectual persons, who have given the subject 
the least examination. 

But the most brilliant triumphs of Water-Cure 
have been and are to be achieved inthe treatment 
of the diseases of women, and in carrying them 
safely, and as far as can be painlessly, through the 
period of gestation and the processes of parturi- 
tion. The treatment of female diseases by the 
Water-Cure is all that the common system is 
not, in its rationale, its processes, and its results. 
It looks to the causes of disease, some of the 
principal of which I have already enumerated, 
and does not insanely set to work in the hope of 
removing an effect while the cause is allowed to 
continue. It surrounds the patient with all the 
conditions of health, and trusting to the recupera- 
tive energies of nature, aids them by the pro- 
cesses of art; and by adapting its processes to 
the nature of the disease and the condition of the 
patient, effects a thorough and permanent cure. 

In bringing about a cure, it may be necessary 
to excite the action of the skin, by the wet sheet 
pack, and the douche; we may have to cure the 
dyspepsia, the liver complaint, or the spinal dis- 
ease, which is at once the cause and the complica- 
tion of the uterine difficulty ; we support the falling 
womb with the wet bandage; we give tone by 
frequent sitz baths and vaginal injections; in a 
word, we give health, and strength, and energy, 
to the whole system, and cure all its disorders. 

In the adaptation of Water Cure to the condi- 
tions of pregnancy and child-birth, its efficacy 
comes so near the miraculous, that I hardly ex- 
pect to be believed. The Water-Cure prepara- 
tion for child-birth is to establish the highest con- 
dition of health. We prevent the nausea and 
vomitings of a diseased nervous system ; we con- 
tinually strengthen the muscles of the abdomen ; 
we daily give tone and energy to the organs of 
reproduction; and when we have produced that 
state of health which belongs to the woman of 
nature, we trust nature to do her own work, giv- 
ing all the aid she requires, and careful not to ob- 
struct or derange her beneficent operations. 
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It is the disgrace of the medical profession, that 
ignorant women—ignorant in these things, though 
instructed in a thousand matters of less im portance 
—are imposed upon by physicians, in the most 
shameful and mercenary manner. Even grave 


to deceive their patients. Thus women believe 
that the fetus lies in the womb with its head 
upwards, and that the doctor can assist it in 
turning over, when about to be born! Thus doc- 
tors allow women to think they can assist in en- 
larging the passage through which the child 
must pass, and violate all decency as well as all 
honesty, in pretending to do so, with mischievous 
manipulations ; but there is no end to the devices 
by which a mercenary profession imposes on po- 
pular ignorance. 

The pain of labor is caused by the dilatations 
and contractions of diseased organs. Free those 
organs from disease, and their natural functions 
are never accompained with pain. In numerous 
instances, | have known the os uteri to dilate 
completely, the uterus to contract, and the child 
to be born with from one to three contractions, 
accompanied by so little pain as to scarcely dis- 
compose the countenance. This has been the 
case, not with Indian women, nor negroes, nor 
Irish washerwomen, but with delicate ladies, who, 
in their previous confinements, had had great 
suffering, but who had obtained all this blessed 
relief by means of the Water- Cure. 

I can point out cases of this kind all over the 
city of New-York. Many of them have been pub- 
lished in the Water-Cure Journal; there are a 
number in Mrs. Nichols’ “ Exrrrtence in Water 
Cure,“ —a book every woman should read; and 
such cases are constantly occurring in our 
practice. 

Let me not be understood as saying that all our 
cases of child-Lirth in Water-Cure are as painless 
as those to which I have alluded. I am called 
to cases where there has been no preparatory 
treatment; to others in which auch treatment has 
been partial, or of short duration. In cases where 
the patient has taken the Water- Cure, the relief 
from pain, and the shortening of the labor, are 
the measure of the benefit derived from the 
treatment. It is in cases where the preparation 
has been thorough and complete, that child. birth 
is almost entirely deprived of its pains and 
perils. 

In such cases, with patients who have suffered 
greatly in previous confinements, the labor bas 
been so short and so easy, that they were scarcely 
able to say whether the contractions of the 
uterus and expulsive efforts were accompanied 
with pain. In my last three cases, which oc- 
curred on three successive nights, I was not in 
either detained over two hours, and these were 
far from being the most favorable. “ Are these 
efforts painful ?” was asked of one lady, a short 
time before the babe was born. “No,” she re- 
plied, “ it seems as if I had rather make them 
than not; and now, in speaking of her confins- 
ment, when from habit she says, “ When I was 
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sick,” she corrects herself, by saying, “No, I am 
wrong, for I was not stck at all.” 
These wonders of the Water-Cure are so na- 


merous, and yet so incredible to those who are un- 


5 with its powers, that every one who 
medical books teach students of midwifery how fee 


s an interest in the matter ought to make 
personal inquiry; and I shall be happy to give 
any one the names of many ladies who are zeal- 
ous in the good cause, and who will be very glad 
to give their own experience for the good of 


| others. 


But it is not only the time that is shortened 
in childbirth, and the pain that ie lessened, but 
the danger is almost, and in all cases of natural 
labor entirely, removed, by the treatment pur- 
sued. If the action of the uterus li we 
give no poisonous and uncontrollable ergot: the 
cold sitz bath acts like a charm in bringing on 
frequent and regular contractions. Convulsions 
are unknown in our treatment. Floodings are 
checked with great certainty, in all cases, by the 
application of cold water, and are prevented after 
labor by cold injections into the vagina, and the 
wet bandage. I have never had a case which I 
could not leave with safety in half an hour after 
the birth of the child, with an abeolute certainty 
that the mother was in entire comfort—the after- 
birth removed, the mother bathed and band 
her linen changed, and she removed to a clean 
bed and ready to get some hours of refreshing 
sleep. As to fatal flooding, or peritoneal inflam- 
mation, after childbirth, I have never heard of a 
case of either under Water-Cure management, 
nor do I believe such a thing possible; so surely 
are they guarded against by this mode of treat- 
ment. After-pains, so common with the ordina- 
7 treatment, are scarcely known in this; and 
the rapidity of recovery is in proportion to the 
immunity from suffering and danger. In many 


* Ina little tract, entitled ** The Water Curer.“ prepared 
by Mrs. Nichols, for gratuitous circulation, she says .— 

Tho writer has had a large obstetric practice for several 
years, and has never had a patient who was not able to take 
an entire cold bath, and sit up and walk, the day after the 
birth of a child I need not y. that life would efter be the 
forfeit of even rising from the bed, at an early peried after 
delivery, where patients are treated after the olt methods. 
The Water treatment strengthens the mother, so that she ob- 
tains a great immunity from suffering durisg the period of 
labor, and enables her to sit up and walk about doriag the 
first two days after delivery. Is all the writer's practice, 
and in the practice of other Water Core physicians, she has 
never known an instance of the least evil resulting from this 
treatment.“ 

The same writer published the following m the April aem- 
ber of the Water Cure Journal: 

* I have been very much gratified with several bathe that 
have recemtly come under my cere. One young lady, whe 
was really far from strong, but who had been livieg very 
carefully on Water · Cure principles through her pregnascy, 
enconraged and supported by a strong earnest hasbaed, 
suffered slightly one quarter of an hoer. Another, with a 
first chill, and whose friends frightened her all in their power. 
took the cure under my care, and when she was delivered, she 
could hardly be anid to soffer at all. I wasnncertain whether 
the expalsive efforts were accompanied with pain. I said, 
after the birth. were these eflorts painful? Shs hesitated, 
and then said slightly.“ Phe same day she sat up and held 
her babe, and said she felt well. Another, the last case f 
had. The babe was born with three expulsive e each of 
which was somewhat painful. This was all. tad 
was ap the day after the birth, and abost houes, as usual. 
in a Week. 
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cases, the patient feels as well as ever on the | WATER, ITS MODE OF AOTION. 


third day. Every patient gets up the first day, 
takes a sitz bath, and is washed all over, taki | BY EDWARD JOHNSON, M. D. 


two such baths daily. A week may be consid- || Tue poisons, which may be held in solution in 


ered a fair period of convalescence, and I would 
not advise any patient to venture out under that 
period. I have seldom found it necessary to 
make more than two visits after confinement. 

I have given a simple statement of facts con- 
nected with the treatment of female diseases and 
management in childbirth by the Water-Cure, as 
practised by Mrs. Nichols for some years, and 
more recently by myself. Our methods may 
differ somewhat from those of other Water-Cure 
practitioners, but they are such as we have found 
to be in all respecta satisfactory. No woman 
who has once experienced the blessings of this 
treatment, would ever choose any other, and 
there is no doubt that as fast as it is made 
known, it will be everywhere adopted. 

And now, in conclusion, let me recapitulate 
some of the benefits that the Water-Cure offers 
to women. 

It relieves their weaknesses, and cures their 
peculiar diseases, without exposure, without in- 
delicate examinations or manipulations, and the 
dangerous applications of the actual or potential 
cautery. 

It does away utterly with the cumbrous, dis- 
gusting, and mischievous instruments which wo- 
men have been compelled to wear, to their great 
annoyance and real injury. 

It restores the tone of the entire system, gives 
action and energy to all their organs and fune- 
tions, and prepares them to perfurm the duties 
and enjoy the happiness of the marriage relation. 

It carries them safely through the period of 
gestation, preserving their health, increasing their 
strength, and preparing them, in the best possi- 
ble manner, for the period of maternity. 

It greatly shortens the duration, and mitigates 
and often almost entirely prevents the pain of 
childbirth. 

It allows the immediate removal of the pla- 
centa, and prevents hemorrhage and after-pains. 

It removes all danger of puerperal fever and 
inflammation—diseases from which thousands of 
women yearly perish. 

It secures a rapid recovery, and a certain free- 
dom from prolapsus uteri, and other affections, 
which so often follow childbirth with tbe ordina- 
ry treatment. 

It gives the best promise and ce. that can 
be given of healthy and well 1 offspring. 
The comfort, cheerfulness, and hope of the 
mother seem to have the most happy influence 
upon the character and constitution of the child. 

And, by these influences, the Water Cure real- 
izes our title of (a= Curse Removep.” 

New-York, 87 West 22d street. 


Mavr midwives and experienced matrons ad- 
mit, that not to indulge in eating and drinking 
more than is barely nec , retards the growth 
of the fetus, and thus contributes to the safety of 
childbirth.— Water-Cure Library. 


the water of the blood, escape through the skin 
when in contact with water, by the well ascer- 
tained laws of endosmosis and exosmosis, discov- 
ered by Dutrochet, and more elaborately exam- 
ined and established by Liebig. under the less out- 
landish name of Alien or Heterogeneous Attrac- 
tion. 

It is nòt necessary to enter here into any 
elaborate discussion of these laws. It will be 
sufficient to explain their general principles and 
mode of operation. Those who are more curious 
on the subject may consult Liebig's Researches 
on the Motion of the Juices in the Animal Body.” 
The facts or laws, broadly stated, are simply 
these: whenever any animal membrane, whe- 
ther living and still attached to the living body, 
or dead and separated from the body—whenever 
any animal membrane has its two surfaces in 
contact with two dissimilar fluids—the one sur- 
face in contact with one of the fluids, and the 
other surface in contact with the other fluid—an 
interchange of the two fluids takes place. A part 
of the fluid which is on the outer side of the mem- 
brane passes through it and mixes with the fluid 
on the inner side; and a part of the fluid on the 
inner side passes through the membrane and 
mixes with the fluid on the outer side. This re- 
quires illustration. Let some pure water be put 
into a basin; and let some water containing any 
soluble substance, as sen- salt, any of the soluble 
salts of mercury, arsenic or iodine, be put into a 
glass tube, one of whose ends is tied accurately 
over with a piece of bladder. Now plunge that 
end of the tube which is tied over with bladder 
into the water, and let it remain there. The ne- 
cessary cunditions are now established. We have 
a piece of animal membrane, (the bladder,) one 
of whose surfaces is ia contact with pure water in 
the basin, while its other surface is in contact 
with a dissimilar fluid, viz., water, containing, 
say, bichloride of mercury, i. e, mercury and wa- 
ter Now, what bappens is this:—A part of the 
reercury and water descends from the tube, 
through the animal membrane, into the water in 
the basin; while a part of the water in the basin 
ascends through the inembrane, into the tube, to 
supply the place of that which has descended out 
of it. And this interchange of fluid goes on until 
the water in the basin contains as much mercury 
as the water in the tube. When this equal dis- 
tribution of the mercury has taken place, the in- 
terchange ceases ; fur the fluids are now no longer 
dissimilar. They have become similar. If now 
the water in the basin be thrown away, and the 
basin again filled with pure water, the inter- 
change recommences, and again continues until 

in the two fluids have become similar—that 
is, until the water in the basin contains as much 
mercury as the water in the tube. Thus, by con- 
tinually emptying the basin and resupplying it 
with pure water, all the mercury may be with- 
drawn out of the tube—or a portion only left 
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which is too minute for the human imagination 
to conceive. 

The experiment may be tried thus: Take a 
glass tube, (a, fig 1,) the diameter of whose 

Fig. 1. caliber is four- 

p tenths of an 
inch. Close one 

of its ends ac- 
/ / curately with 
bladder, and fill 

the tube with 
brine. Now 
take a much 
larger tube (5) 
— a common 
tumbler will do 
—and fill it 
three parts full 
with pure wa- 
E ter. Then im- 

— merse the blad- 

= der-end of the 
= small tube just 
=== under the sur- 
face of the wa- 
ter of the larger 
tube or tumbler, 
giving it an in- 
clination of about 45°. In a short time a current 
of liquid will be seen rising from the bottom of 
the water in the tumbler, upward along its side, 
in the direction indicated by the arrows, through 
the bladder, and up along one side of the small 
tube to the surface of the brine ; then it descends 
along the other side of the small tube, iu the di- 
rection of the arrows on that side. down through 
the brine, and through the bladder, down to the 
bottom of the water. The downward current is 
a current of brine descending into the water in 
the tumbler. The upper current is a current of 
pure water ascending into the tube to supply the 
place of the lost brine ; and this current will con- 
tinue until the two fluids have become similar— 
that is, until the fluid in the basin has become as 
salt as that contained in the tube. 

If now the tumbler be emptied, and refilled 
with pure water, the current will be re-establish- 
ed; and in this way the brine in the tube may be 
completely purified of its salt. 

The currents will be seen with beautiful dis- 
tinctness if some very fine particles of indigo be 
suspended in both fluids—viz., that in the tum- 
bler and that in the tube. 

If the tube (a, fig. 2) containing the brine, have 
a caliber whose diameter ie four fifths of an inch, 
and if it be supported vertically, eo that its 
bladder-enil be immersed just below the surface of 
the water in the tumbler, (4) two currents will 
be seen to ascend, in the direction of the arrows, 
through the bladder, one on either side the 
tube to near the surface of the brine. They 
now turn, and descend together in one double 
current through the middle of the brine in the 
tube, down through the bladder into the water, 
where they diverge, turn again, and again ascend. 
The double current descending through the mid- 
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dle of the tube is a current of brine coming down 
into the water in the tumbler. The two separate 


outer currents ascending from near the bottom of 
the water in the tumbler are two currents of water 
going up through the bladder into the tube, to sup- 


Fig. 2. 


ply the place of 
the brine which 
has descended 
into the water. 

Now, when 

ure water is 

eld in contact 
with the exter- 
nal surface of 
the skin of the 
body, by means 
of the wet sheet 
or any other 
means, precise- 
ly the same 
conditions are 
established with 
regard to the 
fluids within the 
body—that is, 
on the inside of 
the skin — and = — 

the water which is in contact with its outer sur- 
face, as are established, in Fig. 2, between the 
fluid (brine) contained in the tube—that ia, on 
the inside of the bladder—and the water in 
the tumbler which is in contact with the blad- 
der’s outer surface. About 80 per cent. of the 
blood is water, and it is this water which 
holds in solution whatever soluble substances, 
whether poisonoys or otherwise, happen to be 
present in the blood; and it is this water, hold- 
ing in solution fibrine, albumen, and the various 
salts proper to the blood, which alone circu- 
lates in those myriads of millions of millions of 
capillary vessels which are too small to admit 
the red particles. When any poisonous matters 
are present in the blood, it is in this water of the 
blood that they are held in solution, as the salt is 
held in solution in the water of the brine. 

Now when, by means of the wet sheet, pure 
water is held in contact with the outer surface of 
the skin, and supposing that the water of the 
blood, which is on the inside of it, is poisoned, say 
with bichloride of mercury, what happens is this: 
an interchange takes place between the fluid on 
its outside (pure water) and the fluid on its in- 
side, viz., the water of the blood holding bichlo- 
ride of mercury in solution. The mercury-and- 
water passes through the skin into the water of 
the wet sheet, while the pure water of the wet 
sheet passes through the skin into the blood to 
supply the place of the mercury-and-water. As 
in figures 1 and 2, a double eurrent is established 
—a current of pure water into the body, and a 
current of mercury-und-water out of the body; 
and in this way, by frequently renewing the ex- 
ternal contact of pure water with the skin, the 
blood is purified of whatever poisonous or other- 
wise morbid matters it may happen to contain. 

If a glass tube be partially filled with a satu- 
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rated solution of salt (brine), one end of the tube 
baving been first carefully tied over with blad- 
der, and if the tube be suspended in the air, in a 
short time that side of the bladder which is ex- 
to the air becomes covered with salt. The 
rine passes through the bladder from the inner 
to the outer surface. When it reaches the outer 
surface the water evaporates, leaving the salt ad- 
hering to the bladder. 

When a person has taken the nitrate of silver 
for a considerable length of time, it is well known 
that the skin becomes colored permanently blue 
from the lodgment of oxide of silver in the tissue 
of the skin—the nitrate being converted into a 
simple oxide. 

It would seem that something similar happens 
here with regard to the salt of silver (nitrate of 
silver), and the skin, as happens with regard to 
the salt of the brine and the bladder, in the ex- 

riment just described above. The water of the 

lood, holding the nitrate of silver in solution, 
s through the under layers of the skin until 
it reaches the rete mucosum, which lies imme- 
diately under the scarf-skin— not traveling along 
the perspiratory spiracles, but permeating the 
tissues. Having reached this locality, the water 
of the blood evaporates, while the silver, unable 
to penetrate the dry and horny cuticle, is left fixed 
in the rete mucosum. 

It is febrifage, anodyne, antispasmodic, and 
depurative. It allays excitement, soothes the 
nerves, and lowers the pulse. 

When the wet sheet is used, as in fevers, in- 
flammations, &c., for the purpose of extracting as 
much heat as possible, and as rapidly as possi- 
ble, the patient is merely enveloped in one or two 
blankets outside the sheet, and thus left, without 
any more coverings, being put into a fresh wet 
sheet as often as he becomes hot. T sheets 
should be used for this purpose—the one being 
spread over a chair to cool, while the patient is 
lying in the other. The principle on which the 
sheet is used on these occasions is precisely the 
same as that on which cold wet cloths, cold lo- 
tions, &c., are applied to an inflamed part. In 
these cases the whole body is inflamed, so to 
speak, and therefore the application is universal 
instead of partial. 


NEW VIEWS ON HEALTH. 
BY SAMUEL BOWER. 


The Water-Cure Journal “is willing and 
anxious to discuss all questions of lifeand health, 
disease and remedies, in fact all matters of dif 
ference on these subjects, and all principles re- 
lating to them, before the whole people” * # 
„It ranks NuMBER ONE as a practical health 
journal, and has already much the largest circula- 
tion of any medical periodical we have any 
knowledge of."—July No. page 17. 

A fairer invitation than the above to discuss 
old questions of health, or moot new ones, is not 
to be wished for, nor a better medium of commu- 
nication. The writer of this article avails him- 
self of the offer to present certain principles, facts, 


— 


and suggestions, which, howsoever well under- 

stood and applied at past periods of our history, 
have been forgotten or neglected by modern 
society. 

The subject of health, involving, as it manifest- 
ly does, whatever is fundamental or constitutive 
in our being, is necessarily, in ite most extended 

| relations, heliacal. Inhabiting a system, of 
which the sun is the visible centre and chief ma- 
terial cause, it is impossible that the full measure 
of health can be attained, unless our natural re- 
lations to that orb be first clearly perceived. 
That the full measure of natural bealth is attaina- 
ble, and attainable only by individuals being 
placed and kept within good natural conditions, 
will readily be assented to. To obtainan equally 
ready assent to the proposition that the most im- 
portant of these are solar, is our present object. 
Man, in common with all animals which dwell 
above the earth’s surface, requires, for growth and 
| development, the free and full use of certain 
natural means. These means are everywhere 
| provided, and are each the best for helping to the 
| designed end. They have each a special use, 
which can be answered through their agency 
| alone. None can stand for, or serve in the ab- 

sence of another. Food will not satisfy thirst, 
nor water hunger. 
The manifest, elaborating chief cause, in the 
roduction of all the material means of life and 
ealth, the sun, radiates, at least, two powers, 
light and heat, whose diurnally recurring direct 
action is indispensable to all the growth which 
proceeds on the earth’s surface, whether vegeta- 

ble or animal, and to the preservation in health 
of this two-fold existence. Water will serve to 
cleanse and purify from the gross matter of 
disease, and vegetable food will qualify for an 
unsensual life. But neither of them are ortho- 
pathic. They do not, cannot preserve the body 
in perfect natural health. They subserve, help 
to that end, within larger N These 
larger, universal material influences, absolutely 
conduce to and preserve health. The universal 
natural healing influences which civilized man 
has now to learn to apply, are solar light and 
heat. These are orthopathic. 

In recovering from a state of ignorance and 
declination, the procedure is, inevitably, by a 
sort of reversed causation, that is to say, that 
what is really not the cause, in the highest sense 
of the particular evil we are dealing with, is yet 

understood to be the cause. It is the nearest, 
| grossest, most palpable. That removed, a more 
powerful cause is discovered, which can be coun- 
teracted only by the application of the more 
refined natural means at our disposal. You may 
rid of impurities city sewers by flooding them 
with water; and men will be all the better fora 

roper use of water and food and air. That that 
is complemental to these, has yet to come. Civi- 
lized man everywhere excludes the most power- 
ful natural causes of health. The extent to which 
the debilitation of the human frame has been 
carried, and the frightful amount of sufferi 
consequent thereon, cannot be comprehended, 
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until it is understood that exclusion from direct 
contact with the body of mau, of solar light and 
heat, is fatal to health, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence and use of the other natural proper condi- 
tions, fresh air, good food, and pure water. 

Of all the causes which have operated to re- 
duce man from a state of beatitude to his present 

itiable condition, pride and luxury rank, doubt- 
ess, among the foremost. So far as luxury, in 
one of its main features, drink and diet, is con- 
cerned, the corrective is being well applied by 
the temperance, cold water, and diet reformers 
of all grades. A more serious evil has to be en- 
countered. The attack has to be made on igno- 
rance and vice in their last entrenchments—vani- 
ty and pride. Will success fail us here? It 
cannot. Approaching, by successive degrees in 
causation, the chief visible cause of life and 
bealth, his final and direct agency admitted, dis- 
ease in every form must cease to exist. Strip 
evil of its last disguise, bring the sick and habit- 
ually diseased out into the vivific solar ray, and 
you have the absolute and immediate health 
agencies in operation to recover and restore. Let 
us doff our foolish bedizenments, come out of 
our miscalled bhomes—too often, alas, nurseries 
of sickness—and present ourselves, strong in the 
belief of science and natural truth, before the 
glorious source of life, and light, and concrete 
form. It is conceded that, at a rash presenta- 
tion, the departing death might, in his haste to 
escape from the healer's burning ray, hurry off 
with him his hapless victim. Yet there are the 
strongest assurances that where a suitable pre- 
pages has been made by hygienic observance, 
ife and not denth, health and not increase of 
disease, will be the joyous result. 

Why does civilized man put on, at all seasons, 
ever that natural garb which the all-provident 
Creator has given him, his clothing! Why is he, 
during so large a portion of his time as to make 
it the rule and not the exception, housed with 
gloom and noxious vapors? Not to preserve 
health, certainly. These practices minister to 
disease. By the voice of ten thousand savans. 
physiology proclaims its law: “Man, be clean; 

inder not the escape, through myriad pores, of 
those noxious gases which the divine chemist, as- 
similating only what conduces to health and 
strength, casts from him. Keep in communica- 


f 


tion at every point with the outer world. Let 
not ignorance, vanity, and folly, with frivolous | 
purpose, hang around thee their pitiful contri- | 
vances, calculated solely to unman, debase, and | 
destroy. Let rains or rivers wash thee. Let the | 


use; and during summer and winter, in hot and 


tonic air blow on thee. Above all, let the sun- 
beam reach thee, let it play on and around thee, 


everywhere, at every point. Yield thee to all | 
the skiey influences, but especially to this, of all | 


the heavenly ministries the best.” | 

Man, the reformer, does well to attempt but 
one thing at a time. He has bestowed thought 
enough on the stomach, let him turn his atten- 
tion to the skin. In this matter, we hand him 
over to science, to whom he owes henceforth an 
additional responsibility. Let us look at this 


wondrous tissue of coat over coat, with its mil- 
lions of microscopic ducts and nerves, and its 
countless conductors of electricity bristling on its 
surface. Our subject is a civilized man. A small 
part of him there is—it is the smallest possible 
part, the digital ends of his arms and a few inches 
around his mouth, nose, and eyes—which is un- 
covered. Remove some part of his so-called 
clothes. There, bare that thigh, or this shoulder. 
Lo, death! It is the limb of a cadavre! Now 
compare with that embrowned hand, or this face, 
which has always looked honestly on its maker, 
the sun. Well may the comparison strike with 
fear the mind—it ought also to fill it with shame. 
Now off with those lendings,“ and let wiater’s 
breath blow on the body, or a July’s sun shoot 
its rays on the enfeebled frame. Preposterous | 
the idea is utterly inadmissible! Prejudice, 
habit, and fashion imperiously forbid it. Never 
must the bracing air, nor the enlivening sun 
bring health to that wretched being. He is in 
charge of some malign influence. He fears the 
love which would save him, and clinging to un- 
truth and custom, will go down to an early and 
unbonored grave. 

Atmospheric air should at all times be in con- 
tact with the entire person, should at all times 
freely come and go. The solar ray should im- 
pinge directly on the body; everything which 
hinders is ceremental, shutting in with death the 
living man These are axioms, are bases of all 
health knowledge, because fundamental to life 
itself. It is the natural right of every individual 
to have full use of abundance of air and light; of 
that air which circulates freely around the earth; 
of that genial effulgence which awakens and pre- 
serves life in every animated form. Without 
these, existence soon becomes a wearisome bur- 
den, and happiness to consist in an escape from 
it. Doubtleas the bitter wailing, which contin- 
ually ascends wherever civilized man is, arises 
from extensive infractions of the health law. 
The infraction, in multitudinous detail, of the 
general law could hardly occur, were it not that 
in modern times men have been raised in igno- 
rance of what really is the veritable material. 
source of all life, the preserver of all health. 
Civilized man has forgotten that bis home is in 
the natural heavens, that he ought to abide there, 
that the full measure of happiness awaits him 
there: and by night and by jay he hides himself 
in noisome enclosures of. stone, or brick, or wood. 
He seems not to know that, in common with 
the birds and beasts, which move untrammelled 
above and on the earth, he has been fitted with a 
natural covering, the only covering suited to his 


cold, or dry or wet, his false draperies hang about 
him, cling to him, are almost a part of himself. 
To help man recover from this debasement, and 
reassume the character which properly belon 

to him, is, of all things, the most important. Is 
the consummation impossible? No,no. Teach 
him spiritually to reassert his natural rights. 


Let him understand that the government is 


upon his shouldera.” Deliver to him, word by 
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word, the whole of the health law. Baptize him 
with water. Sanctify, make him pure-blooded 
with vegetables and fruits. Fix him, wed him 
eternally to these, by bringing him bodily within 
the influence of the all-preserving sun, and hu- 
man love and intelligence will have fulfilled its 
mission. Once restored to their long-lost natural 
state, freed from the abominations of cities, and 
the enthralments of art, the spirits of men will 
not descend to any lower life than the most per- 
fect wisdom shall prescribe. In that future 
which, by the aid of science, is now opening to 
man, it is absolutely certain that there will be no 
diseased life, no painful death. The da -long, 
life-long observance of the laws of health, it is 
certain, can result only in health, and health is 
happiness; beyond it there is nothing to be de- 
sired, nothing to be had. 

It has nut eluded the observation of the writer, 
that the intellectual and moral state of civilized 
man is, at this moment, such as to insure the 
greatest possible misapprehension of, and oppo- 
sition to, the propositions now set forth. This is 
unfortunate, certainly; but to defer giving them 
publicity would be nowise remedial. Time itself 
will be no cure for the evil. The ignorant may 
remain ignorant forever, unless efforta be made 
to enlighten them ; and opposing forces ehall not 
be diminished, by neglecting to arm with new 
powers the friends of progress. It is all-im- 

rtant to follow the path which science and phi- 

nthropy point out. Neither the temperance 
and diet reforms in particular, nor, generally, 
those numerous other reforms fur which the age 
is distinguished, can be completed or made per- 
manent, unless the field of refurm be 9 to 
its widest possible extent. This can be dune in 
no other way thao by developing, from universal 
grounds, special principles of action. How far 
this has Leen done un the present occasion, resuers 
must determine. 

Farmington, Iowa. 


CONFESSIONS AND BXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO- 
PATHIS DOCTOR—No. 11. 


Samue. Hawnemany.—Ten years after the birth 
of Rush, in Philadelphia, Samuel Hahnemann first 
saw the light, at Messina,in Saxony. This ex- 
traordinary man, after completing his medical 
studies at the University of Leipsic, became so 
dissatisfied with the practice of medicine as 
taught in his day, that he devoted himself to 
literary pura inetead of pursuing his profes- 
sion. While thus occupied, he is said to have hud 
an attack of intermittent fever, in consequence of 
taking some Peruvian bark. Much surprised and 
atartled by this cirenmetance, he again examined 
the history of medicine, and also interrogated 
nature, to find if possible a similar case in its 
annals, where a specific would induce the disease 
fur which it was a remedy. The result was the 
formation of a new system, which he promulgated 
to the world under the name of Homeopathy, a 
word derived from the Greek, and signifying the 
same symptome, identical with the old Latin 


j 


aphorism, Similia similibus curantur: Like 
things are cured by like. 


Antiquity or Homaoratuy.—He tells us that 
from the remotest times men have had some 
glimpees of the true art of healing. Hippocrates, 
in his book on epidemic 1 8 tells of a case 
of cholera which was cured by hellebore, a sub- 
stance capable of exciting cholera. The sweati 
sickness raged in the fifteenth century, and a 
attempts to check it failed until sweating medi- 
cines were given: after which but few died. 
Musk is a specific in spasmodic asthma; given to 
a healthy person it will cause symptome of suffo- 
cating tightness of the chest. Cow nox. although 
of a milder churacter, is identical in its nature 
with emall-pox, and will therefore prevent it if 
vaccination has been perfurined before exposure. 
Wearing sulphur in their clothes will secure 
workers in wool against the kind of itch to which 
they are subject; and a small dose of deadly 
nightshade is a preventive of scarlet fever, where 
the latter rages epidemically, exciting upun the 
skin an eruption resembling that of the disease 
which it scares away. 


Irs PorrraR Practice.—In domestic practice 
it is commun to rub frozen limbs with snow, and 
in Germany to lay frozen sourcrout upon them. 
The cook who scalds his hand with boiling sauce, 
holds it near the fire, regardless of the temporary 
increase of suffering, well knowing that in a short 
time the burnt place will be free from pain. Dr. 
Kentish, who practised among miners, and had nu- 
merous opportunities of treating burns, found 
they did Lest when stimulated with turpentine 
and alcohol, Jobn Bell gives a case of a lady 
whom he atteuded, who had scalded boch her 
arms; one was moistened with spirits of turpen- 
tine. and the other put inte cold water. The for- 
mer was cured in half an hour, but the other 
continued in pain fur six hours; fur ns soon as it 
was taken out of the water the pain was re- 
ne wed. 


Hippocrates AND HomcopatHy.—Hip tes 
remarks that by vomiting, vomiting will be made 
to cease. Many regular practitioners of the pre- 
sent day in accordance with that maxim, pre- 
scribe small doses of tartar emetic for nausea 
with success. Dr. Harding made out that senna 
tea cures colic by its power of exciting colic in 
the healthy; and Bouldue saw that rhubarb cured 
luoseness by means of its purgative quality. 
Stoerck asks whether, since stramonium produces 
delirium in the healthy, it would not be worth 
trying to restore sense in the delirious. But 
Stahl, a Danish regimental surgeon, speaks out 
his sentiments on this subject in the clearest 
manner, and observes that the common rule of 
curing diseases by remedies of an opposite kind, 
is totally erroneous; and that he is convinced 
that diseases yield to remedies which produce a 
similar malady, and adduces many cases similar 
to those last mentioned, adding that he has 
cured acidity of the stomach with a very small 
dose of sulpharic acid, in some cases where a 
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multitude of absorbent powders had been used in 


vain. 


SuAksrEA RRS Hommoratay.—Shakspeare al- 
ludes to the same class of facts : 
Tut man, one pain burns ont another's borning, 

One pain is lessened by another’s anguish ; 

Turn giddy and be holp by backward turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another's languish ; 

Take thou some new infection to thine eve, 

And the rank poison of the old will die.“ 


ReaL Orrence or HanneMANN.—So far then 
Hahnemann discovered nothing new, and had he 
been content with theory alone,would not have met 
with much opposition, or ever been branded with 
the epithets of quack and imposter, and a hundred 
similar appellations generously bestowed by the 
successors of the Galenical physicians, on those 
who interfere with their methods of thinking and 
practice. But he went far beyond this, and in- 
vented an entirely new system of compounding 
and prescribing medicines as far as doses were 
concerned. All that is required, he teaches, to 
cure a disease, is to find a similar remedy, and to 
administer it in such a dose as shall cause an ex- 
tremely slight and temporary aggravation of the 
symptoms ; the slighter, the better; and hence the 
smaller the dose of the remedy the better, pro- 
vided this slight aggravation takes place. 


Divution or Mepicine.—He proclaimed that 
he had made a grand discovery of a method of 
immensely increasing the powers of medicinal 
substances, by minutely dividing and triturating 
them ; and that by treating in this way matters 
before considered inert, such as charcoal, he could 
make them active agents. The extent of this di- 
vision seems incredible toa mind unprepared to 
hear it. Thus, one grain of calomel is rubbed up 
with one hundred grains of sugar, until the whole 
is intimately united ; one grain of this compound 
is rubbed up with another hundred grains of su- 
gar; one grain of this again rubbed up with an- 
other hundred, and so on for ten times, a grain of 
the last being a common dose. It is the same 
with liquids: one drop of a tincture is dissolved 
in one hundred drops of a Proper liquid ; one drop 
of this in another hundred drops; and one drop 
of this again used in the same way, and the pro- 
cess repeated to the tenth dilution. Even the 
number of shakes to assist the dilution is limited. 
Hahnemann says, à long experience and multi- 
plied observation upon the sick lead me. within 
the last ſew years, to prefer giving only two 
shakes to medicinal liquids, whereas I formerly 
used to give ten” The reason assigned is, that 
the inherent power of the medicine is thereby 30 
much increased, that it makes it too potent for 
safely prescribing. 


Mepicat Darinc.—How the properties of med- 
icines were first discovered it is impossible to tell. 
Take two roots, one of jalap and one of ipecac, 
and by merely examining them, without previous 
knowledge, the most acute intellect would: utterly 
fail to predict that one could purge and the other 
vomit; and few would be willing to swallow them 
in order to test their powers. We are told that 
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Stoerck, of Vienna, first tried his poisons upon 
himself, and thereby acquired merited honor; 
and that Mr. Jukes, a daring and intrepid Eng- 
lish surgeon, swallowed laudanum enough to ki 
a horse, for the purpose of showing the utility of 
his machine in extracting it from the stomach ; 
but, in the nature of the case, such heroic exam- 
ples would be rarely followed. 


Puystc t Heatta.—Hahnemann's theory obli- 
ges his disciples to test their medicines on per- 
sons in health, so as to be enabled properly to 
pen them in disease; and they have thus 

n forced to experiment on themselves, which, 
on account of the smallness of the doses, they 
have been enabled to do without danger. Soci- 
eties of physicians have been formed for this pur- 
pose, each member taking a certain medicine, 
and meeting at an appointed time to compare the 
symptoms which were thus developed. As 
might be expected, extreme minuteness charac- 
terizes all their descriptions of the properties of 
medicines, as an example of which we will men- 
tion the mental effects of common salt. Melan- 
cholic sadness, with searching for many unpleas- 
ant things—much sie teat increased by con- 
eolation—sorrowfulness about futurity —anxious- 
ness also during a thunder-storm, chiefly at night 
—indolence, aversion to talk, joylessness, and a 
disinclination to labor—hasty impatience and irri- 
tability—easily frightened—hate of former offen- 
ders—fretfulness, and disposition to angry violence 
— inclinations to laugh—alternation of fretfulness 
and hilarity—great weakness of memory and for- 
getfulness—thoughtlessness and mental dissipa- 
tion—misusing words in speaking and writing 
inability to reflect, and fatigue from mental ex- 
ertion—awkwardness.” 


Nature's Apmonitions.—With regard to the 
small doses, practice alone is the test of their 
efficiency, but the theory certainly has a founda- 
tion in nature. The symptoms disease presents 
to us nre not the disease itself, but the vis medi- 
atrix battling with it: and the conservative power 
surely takes the best possible method of overcom- 
ing it,and the medicine that operates in the same 
manner must be the right one. 


Fuist’s RENAAukS.—“ Nature,” says Flint,“ bas 
given birth to the greater number of poisonous 
plants and venomous animals on the borders of 
pestiferous marshes. May they not be placed 
there to absorb the poison from the air, putting in 
operation the machinery of life to lustrate it f It 
is a well known fact, that in humid and unhealthy 
districts, during the greatest heats, the atmos- 
phere germinates the greatest number of insects, 
and that then serpents are most poisonous. 
Wherever corruption reigns nature begins to put 
forth a vigorous vegetation, and to scatter flowers 
to conceal or neutralize it, and to create vast 
numbers of noxious insects and animals, probably 
by absorbing the miasmi to restore the air to pu- 
rity.” Acting on this principle, a clergyman, liv- 
ing ina marshy district, where chills and fever 
was rife, and the people unable to purchase Pera- 
vian bark, gave the bark of willows, which he 
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noticed growing in great numbers around, with 
the idea, that wherever Providence had allowed 
disease he always provided a remedy. The suc- 
cess was so great, that willow bark has been 
adopted into the list of medicines, and chemists 
extract from it sa/acine, a salt similar in proper- 
ties to quinine. Regarded in this light, Hahne- 
mann's vie ws and practice well deserve attention. 


Uncertainty or MRDIOAL Orixioxs.— A cele- 
brated medical journal of London, remarking 
over the difference of opinion at the present duy. 
says: “There ure as many schoole in medicine 
as in theology. Fever is nothing but debility, 
teaches one school; fever is nothing but inflam- 
mation, inculcates another; fever is a morbid 
state cf the brain, says one theorist; fever is a 
morbid state of the intestines, says another: one 
is giving wine, while : nother is drawing blood; 
and come, disgusted with such empiricism, or 
deterred by such oppo -ition, leave nature to her- 
self, believing with J.utty, that those who are 
left to God's providence und cold water, have the 
best chance of recovery.” 


AnatomicaL Schools. — A class of physicians 
has sprung up of late years, who closely watch 
all the symptoms of disease shown by the patient 
and note them down. After death, the body is 
opened and carefully examined, and the part 
most affected, considered as the cause of all the 
trouble; and when similar cases present them- 
selves, the treatment is directed 1 entirely 
to that portion, to 5 a of the rest. This 
mode does away wi Hall notions of a life power 
and its sympathetic phenomena. Some of these 
anatomists having found a few oval disks in the 
small inte-tine called Peyer's Glands diseased in 
typhoid fever, attributed to them all the symp- 
toms presented in that affection, and ridiculous 
to relate, instead of attending to the real state 
of their patients, directed every effort to cure this 
supposed trouble. 

hysician, Louis, says— We must infer that it is 
in this last lesion (the glands of Peyer), and not 
in any other, that we must look for the cause of 
the delirium, and more especially of the somno- 
lency in typhoid fever, as all the facts seem to 
prove that it cannot be explained by any appre- 
ciable aberration of the brain.” In another place. 
he says, Anatomy is the strongest support of 


pathology.” 


CarsR oF CuolkuA.— These same diseased 
glands of Peyer, by another French physician, 
Ouomet, have been pronounced as the cause and 
seat of cholera; and finally of scarlet fever, and 
even ulcerations of the face; and for the same 
reason, they were found inflamed, etc, after 
death. 


Tue New PLAN aways THE TRUE OxR.—Of 
course, as is common with medical men, the pro- 
mulgators of this new method decry all their pre- 
decessors. “The pretended experience of au- 
thors,” says Louis, “is worth nothing; and after 
all their assertions and deniale, we are no better 
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off than before.” Let those, hereafter, who en- 
gage in the study of therapeutics, pursue an 


| entirely opposite course from their predecessors.” 
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Thus the celebrated French 
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“Happily for the future well-being of science, the 
numerical plan [his own] is considered as the 
sole means of arriving in medicine at rigorous 
and accurate results,” ete, etc. Do not the words 
of Paracelsus deserve to be repeated in this con- 
nection: “Get behind me, Avicenna. Galen, Rhases, 
Mesue, Montagnana! behind me, Doctors of Pa- 
ris, Montpelier, Suabia, Cologne, Messina and 
Vienna. You Islands of the Sea; thou Italy, 
thou Athens, thou Greek, thou Arab, thou Israel - 
ite,—BEHIND ME, FOR THE MONARCHY IS MINE.” 
Yet despite all his boastings, Louis has been 
taken at his word, as was Paracelsus, and bis in- 
fluence on both practical and philosophical medi- 
cine been very extensive 


NuMERICAL TREATMENT.—Distrusting all pre- 
vious experience, and determined to go by the 
light of their own, which they were forced to ac- 
quire for themselves, the anntomical physicians 
hit on a new plan of arriving at results. Thus, 
they would sort out say 100 cases, presenting 
something of the same symptoms, and divide 
them into four classes, subject to different treat- 
ment. One class would be fed highly, another 
bled, a third purged, and the fourth let alone. 
As fast as they died, their bodies were minutely 
examined, and the results recorded: of course 
they did not want for subjects. The method 
that gave the least deaths was considered the 
best, until it was again overturned by subsequent 
dissections, and another mode adopted, which in 
turn, for the same reason, shared the fate of its 
predecessors; so that even at the present day, 
there is no union of sentiment amongst them. To 
an American mind, all this may seem cold- 
blooded murder, but the French think differently, 
and are willing to advance philosophy at the haz- 
ard of any sacrifice. 


To Bad tHE Drownep To Lirx.— Intended to 
be put in every man’s hat.—Immediately as the 
body is removed from the water, press the chest 
suddenly and forcibly downward and backward, 
and instantly discontinue the pressure. Repeat 
this violent interruption until a pair of common 
bellows can be procured. When obtained, in- 
troduce the muzzle well upon the base of the 
tongue. Surround the mouth with a towel or 
handerchief, and close it. Direct a Dees G 

ress firmly upon the projecting part of the neck, 
(ealled e e ind 1 dhe bellows ac- 
tively. Then press upon the chest to expel the 
air from the lungs, to imitate natural breathing. 
Continue this at least an hour, unless signs of 
natural breathing come on. 

Wrap the body in blankets, pee it near a fire, 
and do everything to preserve the natural warmth 
as well as to impart artificial heat if possible. 
Everything, however, is secondary to inflating, 
the lungs. Avoid all frictions until respiration 
shall be in some degree restored. 
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_ the incessant call for water, the continued vom- 


MAMMOTH WATER-OURE OF THE WEST. 


Tuts establishment ie situated on a command- 
ing eminence adjoining the village of Hanrope- 
BURG, Ky., being thirty miles from FRANKFORT, 
twenty-eight from Lexineton, and eight from 
the Kentucky river, near the Geographical centre, 
and in the finest section of the State. 

Docr. Granam, the accomplished and enter- 
prising proprietor, avoids no trouble or expendi- 
tures that will add to the comfort or conduce to 
the improvement of health-seeking invalids, bav- 
ing already expended the sum of &800,UCU for 
vari dus improvements. The main EstaBLISHMENT 
is one of the most elegant und spacious buildings 
in the West. This, together with the surrounding 
cottages, (which are all admirably adapted to 
the comfort und convenience of the occupants.) 
will accommodate 500 patients. While seeking 
to render the dwellings as desirable as possible, 
other and equally important considerations have 
had due influence in the wind of the proprietor. 
“The grounds are elevated and extensive, adorned 
with every variety of shrubbery grown in 
America, interspersed with some of the most 
beautiful and rare exotics from Europe and 
Asia, and traversed by wide gravelled walks 
intersecting und crossing each other in every 
direction. A small and beautiful lake is situated 
within the pleasure grounds whose glassy sur- 
face is enlivened by the presence of many tame 
and wild waterfuwle.”—Collins’ History and An- 
tiguities of Kentucky, 1847. 

There are also two Bowling Saloons, and un 
elegant Saloun for the accommodation of pa- 
tients who may wish for other kinds of physical 
exercise. These, together with the varied walks, 
equally protected from summer's sun and winter's 
winds, render this one of the most desirable es- 
tablishments in the country for treatment during 
all seasons, while the purity of its water is ex- 
celled by none. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
“NOW AND THEN,” OR THE NEW AND OLD SYSTEMS. 


In September, 1830, I had a child seized with 
a disease pronounced by the doctors to be Chol- 
era Infantum. The disease baffled the skill of 
the physicians, and the child died after a scene 
of suffering that time can never erase from my 
memory. 

Again, in June, 1886, I had another child at- 
tacked with the same disease, and though at- 
tended by two skillful physicians, the termina- 
tion was for weeks in doubt; but the child ulti- 
mately recovered. It has now almost grown to 

ears of wanhood, with a constitution much en- 
ebled by that disease, or by the remedies made 
use of for its removal. 

About eleven o'clock on Thursday night of Au- 

22d, 1850, my attention was called to one of 
my children, who was reported to be very alarm- 
ingly sick. Upon examination, I found, by the 
haggard countenance, the cold feet and hands, 


| 


iting, the feeble, fluttering pulse, were all unmis- 
takable evidences that Providence had seen fit 
to visit my family again with another of the 
so much to be dreaded attacks of Cholera Infan- 
tum. In addition to the other symptoms, were 
spasmodic pu ins just above the pit of the sto- 
mach, which caused the child to writhe and 
scream in agony. Of three physicians residing 
in the vicinity, all were absent from the town. 
The case was one I felt assured would not allow 
of delay. I bad the Water-Curr Manvat, and 
felt constrained to trust the treatment of the 
case to its instruction. From a pitcher of water 
direct from the well, I allowed the child to 
drink as often as it wished, but in small quanti- 
ties at a time. It drank, of course, every minute, 
and vomited as often us it drank. I next di- 
rected that a flannel cloth be doubled three-fold 
and wet with warm water and wrung out in a 
towel und be applied to the stomach and changed 
every ten minutes. The second application re- 
moved the spasmodic pains. For the stools, 
which were frequent, watery, and of a very of- 
fensive odor, I directed frequent cool injections, 
The child soon began to shuw symptoms of im- 
provement; the vomitings became less frequent, 
and at three o'clock, A. M., ceased altogether; and 
from that time the child slept till morning. In 
the morning the disen-e had assumed the ap- 

enrance of regular fever. The fluttering pulse 
ad given place to one distinct. but quick and 
wiry; the haggard countenance, to one very 
much flushed ; the cold feet and hands, to those 
unnaturally warm. In this state, I directed the 
packing wet sheet, which was 99 for half 
an hour; after which, the pulse became regular 
as in health, the heat and flush had ceased, and 
there was a regular pass of the bowels. At two 
o'clock, P M., the fever again threatening, the 
packing sheet was resorted to for half an hour, 
after which nothing was done but dieting and 
water drinking. In less than two days, the child 
was about the neighburhood, and is now appa- 
rently in even better health than before the at- 
tack. I send you this communication, that if 
you think it worthy, you may give it a place in 
your journal. If l am not deceived. it is a case 
from which not only the public at large but 
even the medical fraternity may profit. 

In my opinion, if the physicians of our country, 
in cases of Cholera infantum, would lay aside 
Dewees, and adopt the trentment tanght by the 
peasant of Silesia, they would save many a pa- 
rent an aching heart, and man an innocent child 
the most excruciating of eufferings, and the most 
terrible of deaths. O. 

Hilladale, September, 1850. 

Here we have another case of the successful 
»Home Treatment.” Is not this encouraging! 

We repeat, the Water Cure inay be safely ap- 
plied to aLL casxs, and in ALL pisrases. Inform 
yourselves on the subject und try Ir.“ 


„Wash and be healed.” 
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AGUE AND FEVER TREATED BY WATER. 
“CASES OF CURE AT HOME.” 


We are always glad to record these Home 
Cures. They show how the thing may be done, 
(by those who understand it), even without the 
aid of a doctor. Should not every individual be- 
come acquainted with the various processes of 
the “People’s Remedy?” Read the following 
Home Practice in the Water-Cure.” 

Last October our little daughter, aged two 
years, was taken with the ague and fever; had 
two paroxysms in a day. I had seen but little 
of the ague, and did not know how to treat it. As 
quinine was the only medicine I heard recom- 
mended, I reluctantly consented to give her a 
55 This broke the ague for the time, 

ut she was not well. A diarrhœa followed for 
three weeks, when she had a second attack, the 
ague coming on every other morning at seven 
o'clock. I gave her no more quinine, but kept 
her warmly clothed, and from the damp air, 
washing her with vinegar and water after the fe- 
ver left. The chills grew lighter, and left her in 
four weeks. Her health was good through the 
winter; no symptoms of the ague until spring, 
when, taking a severe cold, she was chilly in the 
morning, and feverish in the afternoon. Fearing 
the dumb ague, we commenced active treatment 
by giving her a quick cold rubbing bath, and cov- 
ering her warm in bed. This produced perspira- 
tion. I then washed her in cold water, and rub- 
bed her until she was dry and warm, following it 
with a tepid bath at night. A few days treat- 
ment sufficed to drive off all symptoms. Her 
usual baths were continued until the last of May, 
when I had an attack of fever, and was quite 
sick for a week. Her case was neglected, and 


she took a severe cold; the effect was a return of 


e. On the morning of the 8ist she com- 
plained of being tired and cold, and at nine o'clock 
wanted to lie down. I put her in bed, where she 
soon fell asleep, and slept soundly until twelve 
o'clock, when she awoke, and vomited several 
times. Fever came on at one P. M.; then gave 
her a cool bath. At two fever continued to rise, 
with delirium: she took no notice of anything. 
At three she did not appear to know any of the 
family, and could not or did not speak for two 
hours, her eyes continually rolling, as if she was 
going into a fit. I had never known so severe a 
case of ague, and supposed it must be scarlet fe- 
ver. Mr. J., who was absent, came in at four 
o'clock, looked at her, and assured me that it was 
not. I kept cold applications on the head, and 
at five she roused a little and spoke. The fever 


left her about six; I then washed her in cold wa- 


ter; she Was very weak. June Ist, after bathing 
her I took her in the air; she was feeble through 
the day; bathed herthree times. On the 2d gave 
quick cold rubbing bath at eight A. M. wiped dry 
and warm. At ten she was cold and shook a lit- 
tle ; wrapped her in flannel as warm as ible. 
Fever came on at one P. M.; packed her in a wet 
sheet, which was soon smoking ; repacked in drip- 
ping sheet; at half past two fever seemed abat- 
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ing; washed and kept her cool; cold applications 
were kept on the head at seven she walked 
round the room a little. June 3d she was better, 
and played some; bathed her three times. On 
the 4th gave her a cold bath at eight A. M.; no 
ague. At two she was feverish ; packed her in 
dripping sheet twenty minutes; washed and took 
her in the air; continued bathing, but no more 
ague. A diarrhea followed a few days, which 
was cured by a cold girdle and tepid sitz bath. 
She is well now, and I do not think she will ever 
| forget how to cure the ague; for if she hears it 
mentioned she says that she jumped into the tub 
to get away from the ague, and was wrapped in 
a wet sheet to drive off the fever. Diet in the 
above case, plain Graham bread. Respectfully 
yours, M. A. A,, Jr. 


| 
| 
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|! ERYSIPELAS CURED, OF FORTY YEARS’ 
| STANDING. 

! 


Aurora, Erie Co., N. P., Aug. 20, 1850. 
ALTHOUGH a stranger to the publishers of the 
Journal, yet I feel a freedom in 5 you, 
| since you are engaged in promoting the health 
and consequent happiness of our race. In the 
Last seven numbers of oe interesting Journal I 
have been pleased with the narration of several 
| cases of speedy cure, by the application of water 
and reform in diet. I beg leave briefly to state 
a case of my own. 
For the term of forty years I was severely 
afflicted with Erysipelas. At times it affected 
my head, at other times my limbs. The best 
physicians prescribed many remedies, all which 
| F faithfully tried, but without any relief. For 
more than ten years past I have carefully avoid- 
ed the use of all stimulating drinks; still the 
complaint grew worse. Instead of acting as a 
| mere humor, it broke out in the form of ulcer 
| sores, eating deep, and becoming at times painful, 
| besides being very irritable. With fifty or sixty 
of these troublesome ulcers, I came to the con- 
| clusion (two years sago last June) to abstain from 
| the use of flesh. I tried this abstinence for three 
months before I perceived any visible change in 
my complaint. I then found my sores smaller, 
nnd less irritable. Being thus encouraged, I per- 
| severed in a vegetable and milk diet, with fre- 
quent bathing in cold water fora year. At the 
| sees of the year I had scarcely a vestige of the 
complaint left. I then discontinued the use of 
| butter and all oily substances. My living is plain 
milk toast and vegetables of different kinds, using 
neither tea nor coffee. I have not been in the least 


in my childhood, (which I had not done for 1 


| can labor in the sun all day and feel no incon- 
venience more than I did when I was but fifteen 
| years of age. If you think these facts would be 
' of any service to others, you are at liberty to in- 
| sert them in your useful Journal. Yours, very 
respectfully, D. Pick RN. 
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CASES FOR THE W. o. J. 


BY DB. W. P. COLLINS, OF NORTH PROV. W. C. E. 


| 
I wave noticed a disposition of Hydropathic prac- : 


titioners to give not only general treatment, but 
the treatment of particular cases. This, in my 
P is as it should be. The readers of the 

ater-Cure Journal take that periodical for the 
purpose of becoming their own physicians. Con- 


can use under similar circumstances, it will be 
the one thing needful. 

I bave several cases which I will hand in for 
publication if you think best, and if not, hand 
them over to the Allopath to be bled, blistered, 
und physicked, &c., and then to the sexton, to be 
buried according to their usual custom. The 
first, and one which I think will be needed as 
much as any at this season of the year, is a case 
of Acute Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

Mr. F., of ——, took a severe cold on the 7th 
inst. It settled in his left elbow and wrist, and 
his right ankle. He tried hot drops, &c., to burn 
it out. It continued to grow worse. The night 
of the 14th he slept but little. The night of the 
15th, none. Just at night on the 16th, he sent 
forme. I found him writhing with pain, with 
some sort of leaves bound upon the inflamed 
parts. He was of a family subject to the rheu- 
matism, having had a brother hauled up into the 
dry dock for repairs for three successive winters. 

Finding him with some general fever, I gave 
him a pack and a cold bath after it; after which 
we kept a constant stream of cold water running 
upon the inflamed parts, till we killed (not the 
man) but the pain. After this, the cooling com- 
presses were used. Slept considerably the latter 
part of the night. 

17th. The inflammation nearly subsided. Treat- 
ment the same. Slept soundly all night. 

18th. Said he was comfortably sick. Treat- 
ment still the same. 

19th. Felt well. Took nothing but a bath. 
Thus ended a disease which Dr. Macintosh says 
formerly took twelve months to cure. 


| 
sequently, if they can have facts, such as they | 
| 
| 


HOME-TREATMENT IN CROUP. 
BY MEDICUS. 


Many pon are, doubtless, favorably disposed 
to the “ Water-Cure,” who yet do not adopt it in 
their families, for this very plain reason,— there is 
no one in their neighborhood, within call, who can 
skilfully apply it; and rather than risk anything, 
they continue to patronize the regular faculty. 
Such was the case with the writer of the present 
article. He had never seen any hydropathic 
treatment but his own, and that was, fortunately, 
very limited. In his immediate circle of friends 
very few get sick, and those who do have a way 
of not trusting themselves to his practice. 

My only daughter, a child of eight months, 
was, on Saturday, Sept. 14th, 1850, violently at- 
tacked with croup; not the noisy and, compara- 
tively, harmless kind, but the more quiet and far 
more dangerous variety. I had never before seen 


a a 


a case of it. My wife had seen two or three, all 
of which terminated fatally, under the old mode 
of treatment. Before we were certain of the dis- 
ease, (at first rather thinking it a cold, somewhat 
strange and violent, but still a cold,) the symp- 
toms had become alarming; so much so that a 
gentleman who called on business remarked it. 
Business was concluded, and the gentleman left. 
The symptoms were rapidly changing for the 
worse. 

After a brief consultation, my wife and I, with 
some misgivings it is true, determined to try the 
Water-Cure. We collected all our works on the 
subject, not very numerous, and formed the gen- 
aril plan. I brought a large tub, and nearly filled 
it with pump-water. This, with a few cloths and 
' bottle of hot water, comprised our entire medi- 
| cine-chest. Our whole science was this—bring 
the child's body to a natural temperature. 
| The first thing was to put the patient into the 
tub. and give as thorough a bath as we thus 
could, with considerable rubbing of the entire 
body, but particularly the breast. This was re- 
| peated whenever we thought our rule of temper- 
' ature required it, no two being generally nearer 
together than forty-five minutes. Once in every 
two or three hours the pack (neither of us had 
| ever before seen one) took the place of the bath. 
| Cold cloths were applied to the head and breast, 
| and the bottle of warm water to the feet, when- 
ever it seemed necessary. We express all when 
we say, that this treatment was kept up through 
Saturday night, Sunday and Sunday night, before 
| we felt any assured hope. The blessing of God, 
| however, crowned our efforts with success, and on 
| Monday our child began to get well. 

These are the facts. Had they not occupied 


|| so much space I would make a few comments. 


But enough for this article. 


MANSLAUGHTER—VENTILATION. 


Tuere is no term that more fitly characterizes 
the results of the numerous accidents daily tak- 
ing place from explosions of engines, locomo- 
tives, &c., than manslaughter, and yet we ques- 
tion if there are not results happening to the 
traveling community full as fatal, from bad 
ventilation of cars and a variety of other equally 
silent influences. We fully concur in the view 
that there is no crime so prevalent, yet so gene- 
rally unpunished and even uncensured, as the 
. reckless trifling with human life. No one seems 
to reflect on the enormity of destroying a hun- 
| dred human lives by sudden explosion, or sapping 
' and wasting twice as many by slow but sure de- 
cay, for the sake of adding sorne paltry dollars to 
an unearned hoard already accumulated. In 
every street, on every thoroughfare, man-traps 
of one sort or another are set by greedy avarice 
and reckless ignorance which no care nor pru- 
dence can wholly avoid. Steam, powder, per- 
pendicular banks of earth, insecure buildings, & e., 
are among the agencies at work; but the most 
universal and deadly of all is foul air, caused by 
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the absence or insufficiency of arrangements for 
ventilation. 

In this age and land of liberty, we suppose a 
man who will poison or stifle himself and family 
in their own private dwelling muet be permitted 
to do as he thinks fit; but whoever constructs a 
public edifice, hall, apartment, or conveyance, 
without providing for its ample ventilation, is a 
homicide, and ought at once to be put on his trial 
for manslaughter. Ignorance is no excuse for 
him—he has no right to undertake such works 
without knowing what their influence on life 
and health must be. If he knows not that a 
close apartment, filled with human beings, is poi- 
sonous, is pestilential, he ought to be punished 
for his audacity in undertaking to construct one. 

Being on the train that left Baltimore on Sun- 
day night last for Philadelphia, says the New- 
York Tribune, we had a striking illustration of 
the extent of the popular ignorance on this vital- 
ly important subject of ventilation, and of the 
criminal advantage taken of that ignorance by 
builders and transporters. There were four or 
five cars full of passengers, each, apparently, 
without the least provision for ventilation, shut 
up as tight as a drum, and its whole atmosphere 
breathed over at furthest ten minutes; after 
which it was deadly poison; yet in that larger 
coffin, forty or fifty human beings drowsed and 
stewed for four or five hours, mitigated only by 
the occasional and unwelcomed opening of a 
door. Nay, in one case where a passenger en- 
deavored to open a window, he was informed by 
the conductor that the windows had been fast- 
ened down on purpose to prevent any euch open- 
ing of them by passengers, and when the 
conscious sufferer from a depraved atmosphere 
succeeded in opening another window, barely a 
hand’s breadth, so as to enable him to breathe 
by holding his mouth to the orifice, the conduc- 
tor, being incited by anuther passenger, who had 
an aversion to fresh air, dictated and enforced a 
closing of the window, in defiance of all remon- 
strances. “I'm not too warm, was the ruling 
idea of the jackanapes who could not imagine 
that any one should desire fresh air except to 
cool off in. 

Now it is very plain that opening windows is 
not the best way to ventilate cars or buildings. 
It is often inconvenient, unpleasant, and to many 
annoying. to have a current of air pouring in 
through an open window. True, we consider 
this a trifle when compared with sitting in a 
closely stowed, unventilated apartment, but nine 
pepe out of ten know no difference between the 

reath of heaven and the whiskyfied excretions 
of diseased lungs, and fear the former more than 
they loathe the latter. The provision for ventilat- 
ing should therefore be ample, unfailing, and be- 
yond the reach of accident or stupidity. No hall, 
no car, devoid of such ventilation, is fit to be sat 
in by human beings, and whoever puta one or 
keeps one in public use, ought at once to be in- 
ce and tried for manslaughter.— Railway 

imes. 
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TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with 
Notes and Additions, by Nicnoxas T. Sonsgr, M. D. 
(Continued from the October No.) 

Tux great prevalence of consumption in the 
United States is due in part to the general and 
excessive use of tobacco. I was attacked in the 
night with nausea, prostration, and diarrhœa from 
sleeping in a room in a hotel at Antwerp, the 
bed, carpet, window-curtains, c., of which had 
been recently saturated with tobacco smoke. I 
experienced the same, but more violent symp 
toms, from riding in a diligence from Brussels to 
Waterloo, and on reaching the top of the mound 
overlooking the battle ground, had a severe vomit- 
ing spell at the feet of the old Belgian Lion, 
who looked down upon me and grinned with pity, 
or contempt. I was confined several hours from 
this attack. 

Tobacco smoke will produce the same effect 
on me at any time now, if I inhale it long enough. 
Though I smoked once for seven years, yet I 
caunot bear tobacco in any form now. Thanks 
to a kind Providence, I freed myself so early 
from the yoke of bondage—the “tyrannic and 
abject servitude of tobacco,” or else, perhaps, I 
might have been ere this where it has sent many 
a victim. I have no more desire for this noxious 
plant now than I have for Jamestown weed 
(stramonium,) or skunk-cabbage. 

It is needless to multiply cases to prove the 
injurious effects of this plant on the human con- 
stitution, when they are so familiar to every one. 
Look into your own systems and see the disorders 
raging there! But people will not believe or 
own that their complaints arise from the use of it 
until it is often too late. 

To this argument we may reply that, drunk- 
ards make use of it to support their side of the 
question. They say they experience the same 
necessity to feel (the effects of liquor,) and drink 
for the feeling and excitement. Many of them 
feel very unhappy and stupid after being drunk 
awhile ! 

To smoke a large white German meerchaum 
ipe without cleaning it, until it is i of a yel- 
ow color by the empyreumatic-oil of tobacco. 

The work of a year, the filthiest smoking, and 
the lowest ambition. 

Ladies, do you think your beautiful noses were 
made to love to smell the odor of tobacco? Na, 
never! If so, they were not made to be soiled 
and diseased by it. Sweet odors never injure the 
nc se. 

i But if she should dip also, oh ! have pity on 
ver | 

Some nameless bard has said, with more truth 
than poetry, that 

“u Tobacco is an Indian weed, 
An evil spirit sowed the seed, 


It wastes oor money, spoils our clothes. 
And makes a dust-hole of the no. 
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The very form of the nose is a powerful 
ment against the use of snuff; had that o 
been intended to receive the dirty additions 
crammed unnecessarily into ii, it would have had 
a different form, to prevent the trouble of snuffing, 


thrusting, and cramming; on the contrary, the 


openings of the nose are downward, for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of materials noxious to the 
system, and not to take fresh ones in.” 


One might be excused for believing that, from 


the quantity of snuff that some people take, their 
noses contained more scents than their heads, and 
their craniums more enuff than brains. 

I suppose the canons of the Catholic Church 
interdict chewing and smoking tobacco to their 
clergy (except in Holland, I suppose, as I have seen 

riests smoke there in a railroad car, in public,) 

use of the uncleanliness of these habits, and 
the annoyance they occasioned to their brethren, 
confessors, dc. yet excuse snuffing on what 
grounds I know not. Hence, the reason snuffing 
is 80 common among the Catholic clergy. 

I traveled with an old Catholic bishop (French) 


once, who had used snuff until the sensibility of 


the mucous membrane of his nose was so annulled 
by it, as to require the addition of powdered pep- 
per, glass, or other nostrums to his snuff, to make 
it produce the desired happy effect upon his nose. 
A small polite pineh of it carae near blowing my 
nose off, and made me sneeze and my nose run 
a stream for a day or two. It would have made 
a rlinosceros sneeze. He carried the dirtiest nore 
and the stinkingest cotton handkerchief that I 
ever met with in a snuffer. It nauseates me to 
think of him, that checked handkerchief, and that 
poisonous vile snuff. Such men ought to be ez- 
communicated from society. 

Though Napoleon did not smoke, yet he snuffed 
incessantly, and died of cancer of the stomach, 

rbaps partly occasioned by it. During the 

ttle of Waterloo, he carried his snuff usually 
loose in his waistcoat pocket ; he is supposed to 
have used three or four ounces. He consumed 
it more freely always on all occasions of great 
excitement, historians tell us. 

I have seen many cases of the blues, melan- 
choly, and dyspepsia brought on by tobacco. I 
experienced them all with all their attendant hor- 
rore. But never since | bade tobacco adieu. 

How often do we see men lay aside the pipe, 
the cigar, the cigarette and the quid to resume 
again, and drink and eat without even washing 
their mouths? How few ever clean their teeth! 
Do you call that cleanly or healthy! 

And very suffocating, unwholesome (rotten) 
emoky-air it is! Makes dogs sick, and drives the 
flies and rapa, tag away. 

What ugly lips the pipe-stem makes if it does 
not produce a cancer ; thick hanging lips, always 

y to pour out quantities of ambier, or catch 
ri say the boys, if they dare venture between 
em. 

The one does not know smoking is the cause 
of the accumulation of the phlegm he complains 
of; another, I suppose, thinks by keeping the 
nose and eyes purged with smoke, he keeps the 


ee 


| 
| 


| 
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brain from clogging up, and obstructing vision 
and hearing; he is rather thick or water-headed 
perhaps; and for the same reason, the third 
escapes apoplexy—how fortunate ; whilst the 


fourth, wiser than the rest, reasons from the law 


of nature that only one direase can fairly exist in 
the animal economy at the same time, and as 
he keeps his system laboring under the effects of 
the constant saturation of tobacco, and ite attend- 
pat diseases, a respectable epidemic passes him 
ete logical. There is no end to the excuses 
for practising bad babits. 

The toper drinks before breakfast to clear his 
throat of cobwebs, again before dinner to revive 
his burnt-up appetite; again before tea to assist 
him to digest it; again an eye closer at bed-time 
to keep off the horrors of the night-mare, or de- 
lirium tremens; in winter, to keep him warm; 
in summer, to keep him cool; and gets drunk 
and makes a beast of himself for mere polite- 
ness to please whom I to give him courage to go 
home and abuse his wife and children! 

It is astonishing how early boys and young 
bucks, who wish to be men, learn to use this nox- 
ious and acrid weed. Does it originate from in- 
fection, imitation, or the desire to be the ton to 
be the leaders of the fashion, and to show off? 
Away with such ton, boys; you know not what you 
are doing—the nature of the disease you are sow- 
ing the seed of and cultivating ? 

A kind word, a gentle admonition, a frown, a 
scolding, a threat, or a castigation from a parent 
or relative would often save the health, the hap- 

iness, and the life of many a youth, by prevent- 
ing him from contracting the unfortunate habit of 
using tobacco—the first step to the fiery gulph 
that consumes so many. The inexperienced, im- 
pulsive youth cannot expected to know the 
danger of such habits, and the evil of their ways; 
it is the duty of parents, friends, and relatives to 
point them out to them, to guard them against 
them by impressing it upon their minds by forci- 
ble examples, and by every means in their power. 
Why do you not exercise your authority and 
duty in this respect? If you fail to do so you 
are to blame, and cannot expect unguarded 
youth to escape bad examples, and fail to con- 
tract injurious habits. 

No, the father will ever set the example to his 
son, and cry, “ smoke or chew on, my son !” Who 
can see groups of boys of six or eight yeara old 
in our streets smoking cigare, without anticipat- 
ing such a depreciation of our posterity in health 
and character as can scarcely be contemplated, 
even at this distance, without pain and horror ““ 


OF CHEWING TOBACCO. 


At page 77, we said tobacco was classed 
among the acrid masticatories, and described its 
action on the mouth. Of all the masticatories, 
it is one of the most acrid, and certainly the one 
most employed and abused. 

** Stinking'’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth. and fog of the mind ; 


Africa, that brags her foyson, 
Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 
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Henbane. night«hade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconote.’’—Cnrtariies Lams. 


Every one in America who has sense enough, 
and is not blind, knows what chewing tobacco is, 
being a national habit; if they do not, I'll tell 
them it consist in plugging the mouth with 


“ Shag. long-cut, short-cut. pig-tail, quid or roll, 
Dark negro-head or Orinoka pale, 
In every form congenial to the toul;“ 


And then squirting the juice, the noxious reddish- 
yellow ambier everywhere in or out of the house, 
it is all the same to the inveterate chewer, with 
his consummation of filthiness. 

I knew a man who swallowed all the tobacco 
with the ambier, that he chewed, and thought it 
the height of politeness, and very cleanly. I 
dare say the earth has swallowed him ere this, 
and perhaps a tobacco stalk marks the spot 
where he lies. 

Tobacco is not chewed much in Europe, as 
compared to this country. Perhaps it may be 
that Europeans are more cleanly and decent in 
this respect than Americans, and chew in pri- 
vate, where they are not likely to annoy their 
neighbors. They are pefectly horror-struck and 
disgusted, when they reach our shores, and first 
behold the extent to which the “ delectable weed” 
is chewed, and the annoyance and vexation that 
proceeds from it. A spittoon—a thing unknown 
in Europe, is the first object that the emigrant 
stumbles over, on entering our hotels, and “ gen- 
tlemen are forbid to smoke in this room, the 
next thing he sees. He soon learns the spittoon 
is a public character, as he sees no notice not to 
chew here; and where there is no spittoon, he 
finds a puddle of ambier, in the corner, in the 
middle of the floor, on the carpet, or perhaps, 
frying and cracking in the fire, as if every one 
were trying to put it out. The foreigner is for 
a while frightened out of his wits, for fear some 
of the republican fluid may fly in his face, in his 
eyes, on his nice bosom or hat, or clothes, or 
boots. He stands it awhile, and if he smokes, 
and is of a revengeful apirit, he puts in a plug 
and chews, and spits in self-defence. He is au 
fait—-in town now, armed with a pocket full of 
pig tail or honey dew, and can stand his hand 
against any of the tobacco engines. 

We have been much ridiculed about this na- 
tional habit, but I fear to little benefit. Men will 
chew as long as teeth and tobacco can be found, 
und drink as long as liquor is distilled. 

I shall hot stop to enumerate here the diseases 
to which the chewer of the quid is subject. I 
ask them to read the history of the diseases ot 
smokers in the preceding pages, and apply them 
to themselves. As chewing is the most injurious 
form of using tobacco, it is accompanied with the 
most serious and numerous diseases. The waste 
of saliva is greater than in smoking, and the 
derangements of the digestive organs propor- 
tionably severe. All confirmed chewers are 
more or less subject to long-standing diseases of 
the stomach and liver. I might cite here many 
cases to prove this fact from the writings of 
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others, and from my own observation and expe- 
rience, but I refrain, and deem it unnecessary 
to say more than that self. r —respect for 
our relations and friends, and for strangers, should 
induce tobacco chewers to practise more d 

in the consumption of the weed, and not spit 
here, there, and everywhere, irrespective of per- 
sons and places. 

It is not agreeable to gentlemen-chewers to be 
impolite in any other respect, except in the use 
of tobacco; and they do carry their impolite- 
ness to extremes sometimes, and then expect 
people to bear it in silence. They are generally 
treated with silent contempt, and allowed to in- 
dulge their barbarous habits to their hearts’ con- 
tent. They only injure themselves, and somtimes 
the property of others; but, as they injure them- 
selves more than the property of others, the 
owners of the latter, in the depths of their sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate authors of the injury, 
are generally polite enough to pass it over ur 
noticed. However, as we have many laws to 
correct nuisances, and as the use of tobacco is 
one of the greatest nuisances that stalks abroad, 
there should be laws enacted, regulating it, and 
not allow men to make barbarians and beasts of 
themselves, to the great annoyance of decent 
e. 

You often hear smokers and chewers remark 
how disgusting and filthy snuffing is; and the 
knight of the snuff-box has an equal horror of 
the habit of smoking or chewing, and considers 
his habit as the gentleman's delight. 

What nonsensical contradictions tobacco con- 
sumers are. They all admit if put to the test, 
that it is a beastly, unhealthy, and her ares. 
and excuse themselves on the grounds that they 
used it to preserve their teeth, or to keep them 
from becoming too fleshy, or perhaps to kill 
time, and keep the blue devils away. 

I hope these pages may convince all such 
persons that they labor under a great error, and 
that the weed will produce the very ills they 
wish to escape. 


Gentlemen, votaries of the weed, think 
If then tobacconing be gnod, how is't 
That lewdest, loosest, basest, foolishest, 
The most uathrifty, most intemperate, 
Most vicious, most debauched, most d 
Pursue it most: the wisxsT and the BEST 
Abhor it, shun it, flee it as the pest ?” 


(To be continued.) 


A Parcious Boarp or Heatta.—The Cim 
cinnati Board of Health bave been visiting at the 
Falls and on the Canada shore for a few days. 
While at Toronto, they got on a spree ata public 
houso, and some of their number were arres 
by the landlord on a charge of stealing silver 
spoons. Upon investigation, it appeared that the 
spoons had been placed in the pockets of one of 
the party by another “for fun.” The affair was 
amicably adjusted. 
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NEW-YORK, NOV,, 1850. 


PROGRESSION AND IMPROVEMENT being the watchword of 
the present age. we cannot think of remaining behind the 
age,’ in anything Therefore, we propose togive the WATER 
CURE JOURNAL ror 1851, A bran new suit, from head to 
foot, as a New Year's present. We shall enlarge our type, 
and make such improvements as will please all our readers. 
We do not intend to be surpassed in furnishing the most 
readable periodical published, at least so far as its mechani- 
cal appearances are concerned. 
for itself. 

WiTH tie Next Nesser closes the Textu Vol. UE of 
the Water CURE JOURNAL. A new Prospectus will be 
iesued, and our present readers invited to re-subscribe. Many 
have not only expressed their desire to do so, but have also 
promised to form Clubs in the neighborhoods where they re- 
side, and thus introduce the JouRNAL to those who have 
never yet enjoyed the reading of its pages. By this means it 
is expected that our already largo list will be increased MANY 
THOUSANDS. The unparalleled success of this Journal. during 
the present year, will warrant the PUBLISHERS in adding to 
its value, in every possible manner. The MERITS of the Jour- 
NAL, must be judged of by our readers, apon whose verdict, its 
Suture existence and continuance depends. The PUnLISHERS 
will supply the Journals, our FRIENDS and co-woRKERs the 
subscribers, What say you, patrons? Will you continue in 
the good cause, and aid us in advancing the principlesof Lipx 
AND HeaLTH throughout the land? If so, be ready, and in- 
troduce us to all your acquaintances at the commencement of 
the New Year. 

ALL LETTERS and other Communications relating to this 
Journal, should, in aLL cases be directed so the PUBLISHERS, 
Fow.ers & WIS, Clinton Hall, New York. 


— 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


THE EsTABLISHMENTS.—We hear from all quar- 
ters that the number of invalids who have resorted 
to the various Water-Cures the present season is a 
great increase on that of any former year. All the 
northern institutions, where a more bracing atmo- 
sphere and mountain rambles constitute peculiar at- 
tractions in the hot season, have been thronged, 
while the rest, in the middle or southern latitudes, 
have been well sustained. Here is another encour- 
aging sign of the times. During the present sickly 
season— the summer months—there has been, wherev- 
er a sound, whole-souled and non-drugging hydro- 
peth has held himself up to public notice, a vast in- 
crease of water-treatment in acute diseases. People 
are beginning to understand that if hydropathy is 
the best system for invalids whose diseases are of ten 
or twenty years’ standing, and whose stomachs have 
been made the receptacle of every poison known to 
scientific men—if it is the best system to rid them of 
the combined and accumulated ills of bad habits, bad 
diseases, and bad drugs—it may also be the best for 
the more common every-day ailments of life. When 
this conviction once seizes the majority, as in good 


The matter will speak 


' exercise. 


more winter, and less summer treatment. 
| advantage to those who are able and obliged to la- 
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time it certainly will, good bye to your apothecary 
shops; and farewell to that countless host of drug- 
diseases, whose lighter or stronger marks and scars 
are visible in three-quarters of our population ; and 
adieu to nine-tenths of those marred, stunted, de- 
formed, idiotic, and miserable specimens of humanity 
which now so frequently excite our disgust and call 
forth our pity wherever we go. When the people of 
this country, generally, learn that hygienic agencies 
are the best remedies for all diseases, as well as the 
only preservatives of health, they will hold 


t The dead y virtues of the healing art“ 


din as utter exccration and abhorrence as does the au- 


thor of the Science of Human Life,” Sylvester 
Graham, from whose pen the above line is borrowed. 

But about the establishments. They are rapidly 
being deserted as the weather becomes frosty. This 
is not the best policy, especially for the uncured por- 
tion. One winter month is really worth two of the 
summer to all who are able to take moderate out-door 
The poorer class, who can ill afford the ex- 
pense of summer treatment, when rooms are in great- 
er demand, would save both time and moncy, to take 
Another 


bor, is the less value of time for business purposes in 
the winter season, at least to the great majority. Ano- 
ther suggestion. Would it not be good policy, as a 
matter of both interest and principle, on the part of 
the proprietors of Water-Cures in the Northern and 
Eastern States, to reduce the terms of winter troat- 
ment so as barely to cover expenses? They would 
then greatly benefit the public by enabling many to 
be treated at the establishinents who could not other- 
wise be treated there at all, and enablo many coun- 
try establishments to continue open the year round, 
without the disadvantage of discharging a set of ex- 
perienced attendants in the fall, and looking up ano- 
ther set in the spring. We would not be understood 
as recommending cheap treatment for poor folks, on 
the principle that our allopathic journals recommend- 
ed “ whale oil, or any common fish oil for the poor,” 
reserving the luxurious cod-liver grease for the 
wealthy; but we would have the poor receive the 
same victuals and drink, the same bathing and rub- 
bing, the same attention every way in winter for five 
dollars, which the rich get in summer for ten. 


‘¢Mepicus” on SALT. — The man who does up the 
“ raw whiskey” and other medical advices for the 
Tribune, perpetrates a little saline nonsense after 
the following fashion :— 

Saur: Its Hurtful Effects on the Body and Mind 
of Man, as taught by the ancient Egyptian Philoso- 

hers. By the author of Revelations of Egyptian 

ysteries, &c.” 

„Well worthy of attention. We doubt not that 
Dr. Howard will make many converts.” —British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

ss We direct the very closest attention of our read- 
ers to this subject.” Asiatic and Colonial Quarterly 
Journal. 

sar The above precious piece of wisdom appears 
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in the London newspapers. A fig for the Egpytians’ 
Mysteries! Both the Old and the New Testament 
bear witness to the importance of salt. In the former, 
the Israelites were commanded to sprinkle their sa- 
crifices with salt. In the latter, the Saviour expressly 
declares ‘‘ Salt is good’’—while the most learned 
physiologists announce that every globule of blood 
that circulates has an atom of salt for its basis. 
Hence its indispensability. When poople have been 
long sick, and their blood bas become impoverished 
and deficient in saline particles, who does not know 
that on the disease ceasing, the food which is most 
eagerly received is that which contains salt ? It was 
formerly a favorite mode of punishment of the Indian 
princes to give to criminals unsalted food. The con- 
sequence was, they were devoured by worms. Cat- 
tle which fat on an insufficient quantity of salt have 
worms. It is the same with children. The atmo- 
sphere is always impregnated with more or less saline 
vapor, from which we derive, through the lungs and 
pores of the skin, a part of our supply of salt. 
„ Mepicvus.” 

How often are the people misled by the plausible 
flippaney of those who talk dictatorially about sub- 
jects of which they know nothing whatever! What 
the religious rite of sprinkling salt on an Israelitish 
sacrifice has to do with the question of the physiolo- 
gical effeets of salt on the human system, we cannot 
conceive. Our Saviour recommended salt as an anti- 
septic, not a dietetic article, or rather used the anti- 
septic property of salt to illustrate a moral proposi- 
tion. St. Paul virtually declared to Timothy that 
wine was good ; but who would infer the dietetic use 
of wine from that circumstance? Whether every 
atom of blood has or has not an atom of salt for its 
basis, is immaterial as far as any salt is concerned 
beyond that found in the common constituents of 
our natural food. Sick persons, it is true, who have 
been accustomed to salt, crave it again when they 
get better. Tho same holds true with tobacco, tea, 
coffee, or alcoholic liquors. The worm bug-bear is 
all humbug. If it were true, as Medicus alleges, 
that the atmosphere is always impregnated with 
saline vapor for our use, it would prove that nature 
has provided the right way of supplying it, and that 
we do not need it in any additionally concentrated 
state. In fact, each one of the whole string of pro- 
positions, so authoritatively assumed by Medicus, is 
a particular blunder. 


Is Man a GraIn-EaTIne ANIMAL It would seem 
not, from the inference to be drawn from the follow- 
ing article, copied from an exchange paper :— 


‘*Foop MUST BE ADAPTED TO THE EATER.—The 
disciples of Graham bring chemistry to their aid to 
show that wheat contains more nutriment than 
beef. This would be found true, fed to grain-eating 
animals, bat not so, fed to carnivorous animals. 
Wheat would fat a horse, but would hardly raise to 
1 a young tiger or lion. The moose will live 
and thrive on browse, sticks as large as your finger 
but languish on the best fine hay; the calf would 
thrive on such hay, but would starve on sticks.“ 
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Now this fact, universally admitted, that man és a 
grain-eating animal, proves the disciples of Graham 
to be in the right, as far as the chemical question is 
involved. 


ADULTERATED Drves.—It seems to be as difficult 
to prevent fraud, adulteration, and counterfeiting in 
medicinal drugs as in intoxicating liquors. The 
effects of the late drug law, about which so much 
noise and confusion has prevailed, appear to have 
made a very bad matter much worse. We commend 
the following article on this subject from the Eve 
ning Post, with the special advice to all who will 
persist in swallowing chemical poisons of uncertain 
potency, do make their wills before adventuring on 
the rash experiment. The God of Traffic rules and 
reigns in this part of this nether world just now, and 
everything considered indispensable—food, drink, 
medicine—is perverted with a dishonesty and ava- 
riciousness only bounded by human ingenuity. 


Our readers may remember an extract which ap- 
peared in this paper a day or two since, giving some 
account of the adulteration of medicines in England 
—debasing the oxyde of zinc with Dutch lead. nitrate 
of siver with saltpetre, balsam of copaiva with castor 
oil, &c., &c. A correspondent complains, with some 
bitterness, that adulterated drugs are very common 
in this country, manufactured here, now that the 
custom-house regulations have checked their impor- 
tation from abroad. 

This result is a natural one. However, nature is 
alike in all countries, and people are made dishonest 
by the temptation of gain just as surely here as in 
Europe. hen the bill to establish an inspection of 
medicines on their importation was passed, we 

inted out this natural effect; we showed that the 

ill, so far as it was meant as a protection to the 
public, was an idle precaution, or worse than idle, 
since it would only transfer the manufacture of spu- 
rious drugs to this country. Our own people, we 
showed, would engage in this scandalous business, 
for our community is not so pure that there are no 
rogues in it—or if it be, the rogues in Europe, whose 
business is injured by our revenue laws, will mi 
to America, and pursue their infamous vocation here. 
The state of things complained of by our correspond- 
ent shows that we were right. Rumor speaks of 
some of those who were active in procuring the pass- 
age of this law as engaged in the adulteration of 
medicines. We know nothing of this, but it would 
not surprise us if the fact were so. 

It does not appear, therefore, that we have gained 
anything by the law which was meant to prevent the 
importation of adulterated drugs—except that it has 
caused the appointment of several additional custom 
house officers, each with a competent salary, and that 
it has transplanted the manufacture of spurious drugs 
to the shores of our continent. The Americans are 
great devourers of medicines; no people have the 
appetite for drugs to the same degree ; no where are 
such insatiable calomel eaters, swillers of glaubers 
salts, consumers of quinine, bolters of boluses and 

ills; and generally, they no more think of ba 
or the prescription of a physician, than a canni 
for the ceremony of saying grace before falling to. 
These people must have their usual supplies; and 
the same dirty mixtures, for which they were for 
mery indebted to foreigners, are now furnished them 
ero. 

Now it appears to us, that if the public are to be 
cheated by rugs debased with ingredients which do 
not properly belong to them, it is better that the 
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kna ves who carry on the r e commerce should 
live abroad, than that they should live here. Whether 


we should laws for the encouragement of manu- 
factures which msy be honestly carried on, is one 
question ; whether we should make statutes for the 
special purpose of inviting rogues to come over and 
settle among us, is another and quite a different one. 
It seems to us that there can be no controversy in 
regard to such a policy. We have knaves enough 
already—counterfeiters enough of all sorts, fraudu- 
lent debtors enough, pickpockets enough—without 
passing laws to increase their number. it depend- 
ed on us, we would have the drug law, d so in- 
considerately by Congress, repealed at once, and the 
makers of spurious medicines among us left on their 
beams ends. 


PRACTICE IN WATER-CURB. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 

Unper the blessed auspices of Water-Cure, tho 
day will doubtless come, when educated female phy- 
sicians will assume the care of women in childbirth. 
J would do anything in my power to hasten the day. 
I believe that the obstetric art is woman’s right and 
duty ; and as soon and as fast as women are educated 
into competency for the practice of midwifery, I 
shall be happy to resign into their hands all its 
honors and emoluments. 

But, in the present state of the world, this reform 
makes slow progress. There is want of competency 
on the one hand, and want of confidence on the 
other Thero are few women who would not greatly 
prefer to be attended by one of their own sex in all 
their weaknesses and troubles, and through the try- 
ing hours of gestation and parturition, if they knew 
of any one in whose knowledge and skill they could 
put theirtrust. I have the best reason to know that 
the most full and perfect confidence is bestowed in 
such cases, for there is not a patient of Mrs. Nichols 
who would willingly be attended by any other phy- 
sician ; and were she physically able to attend to all 
who apply to her, I should probably have very few 
cases of my own. As this is utterly out of the ques- 
tion, and as those who cannot have her are complai- 
sant enough to be willing to take me for a second 
choice, our mode of treatment being in all respects 
the same, I have been in a manner compelled to en- 
ter upon a branch of practice that most physicians 
very eagerly covet. 

I believe I shall violate no propriety, and offend 
no delicacy, in giving reports of such cases as seem 
to me most instructive, and illustrative of the bene- 
fits of the Water-Cure, upon which I have elsewhere 
more fully expressed my opinion. 

CASE XVII.—CHILDBIRTH. 

A delicate and nervous woman, about to be con- 
fined of her second child, had consulted Mrs. Nichols, 
and followed her directions in her preparatory treat- 
ment. Asher time drew nigh, she evinced a hemor- 
rhagic tendency, which gave me some anxiety ; but 
as often as she was taken with flooding, she checked 
it by sitz-baths and the use of the vagina syringe. 

Apropoe—this vagina syringe is not the miserable 
affair usually sold by the druggiste—an awkward 
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and unseemly thing, which will not bold more than 
an ounce of water. The best vagina syringe holds 
eight ounces, or half a pint, and is made with a 
curved tube, ending in a bulb, pierced with five or 


six small holes, so as to throw as many small streams 
of water in different directions. Sucha syringe may 


be used, three or four times full, three or four times 
a day, or oftener when needed. I have been obliged 
to get a suitable article manufactured for me, with 
two tubes, so that any kind of injection may be 
given with the same instrument. 

A short time before her confinement, cireumstan- 
ces made it necessary for this lady to undergo great 
exertion, which increased the floodings ; and when I 
was sent for, two or three weeks before the time she 
had calculated upon, I was not a little apprehensive, 
and hoped that the loss of her child might be the 
worst of it. I arrived, by railroad, a little before 
six o’clock, P. M., and found that the pains, which 
had commenced in the forenoon, and had come on 
gradually, were becoming regular and frequent. 
The flooding, however, had continued. How 
many sitz-bathe have you taken to-day ?” I asked. 
She had taken four, and each had done her great 
good. I could not but admire the faith and courage 
of this woman, who, under the most discouraging 
circumstances, and far from a physician, had done 
the very best thing for herself, but which, to most 
women, would have seemed like plunging into the 
jaws of death. What! cold water!“ exclaimed a 
lady, to whom I related this heroic practice. ‘‘ Yes, 
madam ; very cold well water—several degrees colder 
than the Croton.” 

But she had her reward. The uterine contractions 
went on with great force and regularity, though giv- 
ing but little pain; the os uteri was well enlarged ; 
and at half-past eight, without the slightest unplea- 
sant sympton, she was delivered of fine boy. I had 
a large napkin in readiness, which I wrung out of 
cold water, and immediately laid it over the lower 
part of the abdomen, to bring about prompt con- 
tractions of the uterus, and so prevent the continu- 
ance of flooding, to which there had been so strong a 
tendency. For the same reason, as soon as I had 
separated the child from the mother, and commended 
it to an independent and somewhat noisy existence, 
I proceeded to deliver the afterbirth—a somewhat 
delicate operation, which no practitioner should at- 
tempt to perform unless he feels perfectly sure of him- 
self, and at home in the operation. In a perfectly 
natural labor, the placenta is expelled by the same 
effort that completes the birth of the child ; but how 
seldom do we have a natural labor. The few we see 
are brought about by the strength of a ‘‘ second na- 
ture,” induced by the Water-Cure. The nature we 
commonly meet with stands in great need of assist- 
ance, but not of meddlesome interference. Having 
effected the delivery of the afterbirth, I next took 
the vagina syringe, described above, and threw upon 
the contracting uterus a pint and a half of cold water, 
cooling and cleansing the parts, and assuring a rapid 
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contraction, and safety from hemorrhage. This 
practice will seem heroic to many; but it is inex- 
pressibly soothing, and so far from being accom- 
panied with the least danger, it is a measure of ab- 
solute prudence and safety. I proceeded next to pin 
a bandage, wrung out of cold water, around the ab- 
domen. The lady was then washed all over, her bed 
clothing and linen changed, and a soft, wet towel 
boing laid upon the external organs, she was ready 
to go to sleep. The child was born at half-past 
eight. All that I have described was done—and I 
walked some distance, and took the cars for home— 
at nine o’clock. 

On going to visit her the next day, I found her 
sitting up in a sitz-bath—the family all delighted, 
and mother and child doing so well, that I did not 
think it necessary to make another visit. Such is 
the water treatment in childbirth, even under un- 
promising circumstances, and with unfortunate com- 
plications. 

CASE XVIII.—CHILDBIRTH. 

Suddenly, one afternoon, I was called out to at- 
tend upon a case of childbirth, in one of the fashion- 
able streets, near the Fifth Avenue. The gentleman 
who came for me was so hurried and excited, that it 
was only upon the way to his house that he ex- 
plained his errand. His young wife had been taken 
in labor that morning with her first child. Their 
family physician, a distinguished homœopathist, had 
been there; but concluding that the labor would be 
protracted, he had gone his rounds, intending to call 
in the evening, which he judged would be in scason 
for the termination of the labor. Finding the labor 
growing severe, and his wifo suffering intensely, the 
husband had come for me, and without a word of 
ceremony, I found myself by the side of the patient. 
Her only assistant was a colored nurse. 

This, it will be seen, was no case of Water-Cure 
labor. The room was hot, and every breath of air 
was carefully excluded, as if a woman at such a time 
was in a condition to take cold. Worse than this, 
the air was saturated with the fumes of camphorated 
spirits, which the lady had evidently been inhaling 
from a handkerchief. There was a rush of blood to 
her head, her eyes rolled madly, and I expected mo- 
mentarily that she would go into convulsions. 

There was not a moment to be lost. I first of all 
let down the window, and let in a current of fresh 
air. I then filled a large sponge with cold water, 
and freely applied it to her head, face, and neck. 
Sho eagerly pushed out her tongue to taste it, as the 
sponge passed over her faco. I then gave her a glass 
of water to drink. I then refilled the sponge, and di- 
rected the nurse to wash her whole body. She was 
beautifully refreshed by these applications, and 
seemed like a new being. All her wildness disap- 
peared, and she was comparatively calm and col- 
lected. 

As she suffered much at every effort, I folded a 
sheet, so as to make a long bandage, and placed it 
around her, so that by being held firmly, it would 
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give the best possible support where it was most 


needed. This, too, she found a great relief. And 
now the labor steadily advanced, the patient was re- 
lieved of half her sufferings, and, even sooner than I 
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expected, delivery was accomplished. 

I had been called in under peculiar circumstances, 
but having taken the responsibility, I was determined 
to do what I thought best for the patient, as far as I 
was permitted. I therefore, without any explana- 
tions, proceeded exactly as I had done in the pre- 
ceding case, until I came to the wet bandage. This 
was protested against. I had no right to insist ; and 
so, having done everything 1 desired but that, I left 
the lady feeling very comfortable, and, I believe, 
very grateful. 

It is very desirable, in all cases, that a woman 
should enjoy the advantage of the preparatory Wa- 
ter-Cure treatment through her pregnancy, or st 
least for some months previous to her confinement ; 
but even where no preparatory treatment has been 
taken, the methods pursued in Water-Cure possess 


great advantages in comfort, and especially in safety, 


over any other treatment. [have now a case in my 
mind, in which an allopathic physician bled a delicate 
lady, two days after her first confinement, to the ex- 
tent of a pint and a half, from the mere apprehension 
of a common puerperal fever. The complaint proved 
to be one for which few physicians, even of his school, 
would bleed; and the patient has been ever since in 
a state of nervous exhaustion, while the doctor is 
trying to cure her with beefsteaks and porter! 
Blunder upon blunder. But it is to such shifts that 
allopathy, in its blind ignorance, is reduced. Every 
person who falls into its hands encounters a shudder 
ing peril; and of this people are becoming so well 
convinced, that they show a healthy degree of eau- 
tion, and in employing a doctor, stipulate that they 
are to have no bleeding and no calomel. 

I had thought of other cases; but as they have 
been regular, straightforward Water-Cure cases, at- 
tended by no remarkable circumstance, | need not 
record them. In one only was there matter for par- 
ticular remark, and this may be given by way of 
caution. 

In all cases, I believe, women feel unusually well 
for a few days before labor. Nature seems to rally her 
forces for the coming effort. Water-Cure women 
who escape most of the suffering of pregnancy, are 
proportionably ‘‘ smart” just before labor. They 
take it upon themselves, at the last moment, to do 
some outrageous thing—such as walking threo or 
four miles, attending a furniture auction, or doing up 
a day’s washing. This is all very fine, but it is not al- 
ways very safe In the case I allude to, the membranes 
were ruptured before the labor commenced, and pro- 
tracted its period by several hours. Such an acci- 
dent is always discouraging and annoying, and 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

I have made the Water-Cure treatment of child- 
birth, and the diseases of women, the subject of a 
separate article in this number of the Journal ; and 
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there are many indications that for the fature these 
subjects will claim a large share of my attention. It 
is not a speciality of my seeking; but if it is forced 
upon me by circumstances, 1 shall accept it as an im- 
portant duty, and in the belief that it is to be the 
entering wedge for the universal acceptance of Wa- 
ter-Cure in this city, which I look forward to as a 
very certain, and a not very distant, event. 
New York, 87 West 22d street. 


— 


A HEALTH PIOTURE IN NEW TORE. 
BY JOEL SHEW, M. D. 
A PHYSICIAN of the city of New York was once 


occurred: 

Tue Docron—“ Well, Miss,—how are you to- 
day yp? 

Tue Patient—‘‘ Not very well, I am sorry to 
say. 

D.—“ Do you attend school at present !“ 

P.—“ Yes, Iam at Mrs. — 's seminary in —— 
street. 

D.—“ How long have you been there!“ 

P.—“ Four years, including now and then a vaca- 
tion of a few weeks.“ 

D.— What have been your studies!“ 

P.—‘‘ Composition, Rhetoric, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Botany, French, Spanish, Mu- 
sic and Drawing.“ 

D. Do you like your studies!“ 

P.—“ Yes, some of them very much.“ 

D.—*“ How do you like the study of English com- 
position!“ 

P.—“ I can hardly say; we have to do everything 
in French; address our teacher in French when we 
go to school in the morning; speak French in our 
exercises ; in short it is nothing but French all day.“ 

D.— On the whole, you say you like your 
studies ?” 

P.—“ Yes, when I am well, but latterly, I have 
been so ill and low-spirited I could not enjoy any- 
thing. I like study when I am able to perform it, — 
like it very much. I used to succeed well, but lat- 
terly I am discouraged and do not accomplish any- 
thing at all.” 

D.— Well, now let us know all about your 
health, and see if we can find out what the matter 
is, and what it is proper to do. Here you have a fine 
airy residence, an abundance of the best things to 
eat and drink, and to wear; good baths, good walks, 
and everything about you to make you happy and 
comfortable.” 

Tue Motuer— She has never been really well, 
doctor, in her whole life.” 

D.—“ Does she take her regular baths ?” 

M.—“ No, she won't bathe hardly ever, and as 
for taking an injection, she would die first.” 


P.—‘* No, mother, I do bathe two or three times 
a week, but then it chills me and makes me tremble 
80, I don’t get over it all day.“ 

D.— But don't chill yourself, use the water 
milder; but take your bath every morning, or at 
least some time during the day. You cannot be as 
clean as you should be in a dusty city like this, unless 
you wash the body every day.“ 

M.—‘* The rest of us take a cold bath every morn- 
ing, and it does us a great deal of good ; we would 
not do without it on any account.” 

D.—“ How much does your daughter walk every 
day!“ 

P.— Walk! why! mother won't let me walk. I 


. onl to 8 ’ 1.5 
called to visit a young lady of an aristocratic up- only go to school and come back, that's al 


town family, on which occasion, the mother being j! 
present, something like the following conversation 


D.— You only go to school and back. Let's see 
how far that is; about a quarter of a mile there, and 
a quarter of a mile back. Then you walk a half 
mile each day.“ 

M. —“ She sometimes goes up and down stairs 
dusting off the furniture in the houso.” 

D.—“ That is all very good so far as it goes. Does 
she ever make breid !“ 

M. —“ No, we get the bread at the baker's.“ 

D.— And rather poor stuff at that. Does she 
ever wash ?” 

M.— Well, no, the servants attend to that. She 
has too many studics you know, doctor, for that, 
and then ——”’ 

D.—“ How is tho patient’s appetite ?” 

P.—“ Not very good; sometimes I eat a great deal 
too much, but the most of the time I relish nothing. 
I am often wanting what 1 cannot get; and food 
always distressos me, gives me acid stomach and 
heart-burn and so on.“ 

M.—“ Yes, she likes chalk, charcoal, slate pencils, 
vinegar, and all such things. She has always an 
appetite for these.“ 

D.—“ This is a morbid, diseased appetite. Do 
not blame her, she cannot help that; if you or l had 
just such an appetite, and felt in all respects as sho 
does, we would vory likely gratify it to as great an 
extent. How does the patient sleep!“ 

M.—‘* Not vory well; the bed is never right; 
sometimes we put on a feather bed, and then she gets 
fidgety and says she cannot sleep ; then again we put 
the hair mattress over the feather bed; but this is 
either hard, rough or uneven—there is always some 
kink in her head about the bed; it’s never right.“ 

D —* Does she have her window open !“ 

M.—“ No, she’s afraid of taking cold.” 

D.—‘* What kind of pillow does she sleep on ?” 

M.—‘* Feather pillow, of course.“ 

D.—‘* Of course—a great many people are getting 
to sleep on hair pillows—and some on harder ones 
even, such as palm leaf, corn husks, straw, &o. ; and 
some young ladies won’t have any pillow at all; it 
makes them crooked not to lie straight. For my own 
part, I like to have one pillow, stuffed with hair, 
moss, corn husks, or straw—something that is clean, 
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D.—** What kind of food do you eat“ 

P. —“ Plain food, such as the country people have. 
I generally take bread, vegetables, berries and milk. 
They have hams, pork, all sorts of meat, and things 
of that kind; but you know father does not wish me 
to eat meat; nor have! any particular relish for it. 
I sometimes eat a little fresh butter along with my 
brown bread ; I suppose I would be just as well off 
without even that; I enjoy the bread, berries, and 
milk very much. 

D.—“ Does food agreo with you in the country!“ 

P.—“ Generally very well.“ 

D.—‘* How do you feel after you get back to the 
city ! 

P.—“ Very well for a time.” 

M.—“ I guess you would think so, doctor. She 
acts like a perfect romp; there is no keeping her 
anywhere.“ 

D.—“ It is natural for healthy girls to romp, as 
you call it. What would a boy be worth, if he were 
not allowed plenty of exercise? Girls must have 
their plays and sports, otherwise they will suffer in 
health. Thus you perceive when your daughter 
goes to the country, takes plenty of exercise, eats 
plain food, avoids excess in study, and lives mostly 
in the open air, she very soon becomes well. Some, 
perhaps, might tell you that all this is merely the 
| result of a change; but, I ask, if it is merely a change 
that makes her so much better in the country, why 
does she not grow still better even when she changes 
back to the city? The truth is, it is not so much a 
change, as it is the healthful influence of air, exer- 
cise, diet, and freedom from excessive study, which 
work so great a benefit to her health. You per- 
ceive, algo, it is not medicine your daughter 
needs. What has your family physician said about 
this!“ 

M.—‘* Well, be sure, Dr. K — used to gives 
great deal of medicine, but lately be has changed ; 
he says, in such cases, it is not of much use. All he 
ordered was some iron pills, as he called them ; and 
he did not seem to make much reckoning of these, 
either.” 

D. ‘I suppose not. He is an intelligent man—a 
man of great experience ; and he koows well that all 
well-informed physicians have given up the idea of 
emmenogogues, or medicines which have a specific 
effect to bring on the monthly periods. The pills 
of iron are supposed to be tonic—-that is, they invigo- 
rate the system somewhat for the time being ; but 
these, even, soen wear out. You have to take more 
and more of them, until at last they lose their effect 
altogether; and, worse than that, they in the end 
become debilitating. That is the way with all medi- 
cines, not excepting even tonics. Physicians are in 
the habit of thinking that they must order something 
from the apothecary’s, even if it is nothing more than 
bread pills, colored a little, to make them look lke 
medicine. They think they must do something, or 
else it would not be fair to charge for their visit. 


without smell, and cool. One pillow and one only, 
that is just thick enough, so that when I lie upon the 
side, as I think persons who can ought, it is just 
comfortable. There is a great deal of truth in the 
old maxim keep the feet warm and the head cool!” 

M.—“ J had not thought of that, I suppose the 
head does keep warm enough of itself.“ 

P.— O yes, you know mother my head is always 
burning hot, and aches most dreadfully too.” 

D.—** At what time of day does it ache most“ 

P.—“ It aches all the time; it’s never right.“ 

D.—“ How do you feel in the morning when you 
get up! 

P.—** Very badly; I never sleep well; I feel heavy 
and weak, and my head aches.” 

D.—‘* How do you feel when you walk out in the 
open air!“ 

P.— Well I can hardly say; in fact I don’t feel 
as if I could walk. It is as much as I can do to get 
up and eat breakfast and fix off for school.” 

D.—“ Did you ever go to the country in the sum- 
mer!“ 

P.—“ O yes, to Massachusetts.“ 

D.— “ How did you feel there ? Could you walk! 

P.—**O yes, we had walking parties, rides, visit- 
ings, and a great many things to take the attention ; 
and I in fact either forget all my ailments, or else 
had none, I don’t know which. I have been to the 
country a number of times, and whenever I go, all my 
headache leaves me, my appetite becomes good, and 
I am soon able to bear as much exercise as any one 
need.” 

D.—“ Do you have any headache!“ 

P.—“ Strange as it may seem, not the least.“ 

D.—“ Do you study your books much in the 
country 1” 

P.—“ No, very little, we go for relaxation and 
amusement; we read perhaps a little, but do not 
undertake hard study.” 

D.—“ How much do you walk or ride in a day!“ 

P.—“ Well, I can’t tell; we go sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another. We even walk 
to neighboring villages ; we go some days, I should 
think, in all ten miles on foot, and I think, indeed> 
sometimes twice that distance.” 

D. —“ Does this give you fatigue !“ 

P.—*“ It does at first, sometimes, but somehow 
my mind has become so interested with the country, 
I forget all my aches and pains; you know I have 
always lived in the city, and the country seems to 
me a new life; I seem to feel as happy as the birds. 

D. —“ How do you sleep at night T’ 

P.—*“ It’s a rude place you know, and it is fash- 
jonable in the summer there to sleep on straw beds. 
But it is no matter; we get so tired as to be very 
glad to sleep anywhere. We could sleep on the 
floor, or sitting up in a chair if necessary ; whon we 
get so tired sleep we must.” 

D.—“ How long do you stay in the country !“ 

P.—** Six weeks, and sometimes more.“ 
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Medical men, you know, must live by their profes- 
sion ; and people have not been in the habit of think- 
ing they must pay, unless the doctor does something. 
For my part, I think that physician deserves the 
most pay who does the least—that is, who will teach 
people to cure themselves, and to keep well without 
medicine. 

Thus, you perceive, J advise your daughter to 
take no medicine. If there were any medicine in the 
wide world which I thought would do her the least 
permanent good, I would advise it ; but I do not be- 
lieve there is any such in her case. Correct her 
habits of life throughout, and then, in due time, na- 
ture will of herself make all right. I advise, then, 
a course something like the following :—take your 
daughter at once from school, no matter if she loses 
a year from her books. She can practise music 
somewhat, the best of all her studies, except perhaps 
reading and writing her mother tongue; but I 
would not have her practise music too much: a half- 
hour or an hour, at a time, perseveringly employed, 
and this two or three times a day, would be sufi- 
cient. And if you choose to take up with my plain 
advice, let her try her hand at the bread-trough and 
wash-tub. She is getting to be quite along in her 
teens Now let her imagine that she were to become 
the wife of some honest, intelligent countryman—a 
physician, merchant, or perhaps, best of all, a farmer 
—no matter what, so that he be a good, honest, in- 
dustrious, and worthy young man. Suppose, now, 
that she really loved him, as I am sure she would, 
although he isnot rich, but in moderate circum- 
stances ;—now, | say, let her imagine that she is go- 
ing to be a housewife, as well as wife; let her 
suppose that she is to make his bread, cook his food, 
clean his house, and do his washing, at lcàst so far as 
her health would permit, never further ;—at least we 
will suppose that she is to understand all of these 
matters, and that she will habitually oversee them, 
and take some part therein—we cannot suppose that 
a house-servant, however good and faithful, will feel 
so deep an interest in so important a matter as 
making the family bread, as the wife would. As 
the wife loves the husband better than all the world 
beside, so she is the one who is naturally expected 
to take a deeper interest in all that pertains to his 
happiness and comfort, and general good. Now, 
I say, let your daughter practise all these things ; 
for every good and intelligent young lady looks for- 
ward—and that with solicitude—to the day when 
she shall become a wife. 

4% Let her imagine, then, if you please, that she is 
to be married, and that the husband of her choice is 
actually poor; and you know every wise and good 
parent will not ask their daughters, in forming con- 

nections of this kind, is he rich ? No; but rather, 
‘Is he honest ?—‘ Is he respectable “ Do you 
love him Y That is all. Leave other matters all to 
herself. And then, another thing, riches, as we are 
told, often take wings, and fly away; so that it is 
better for every one to be independent, and know 


how to do for themselves. Let my daughter know 
how to make a living by teaching music, or paint- 
ing, or drawing, or anything that is useful and pro- 
per; but, first of all, let her know how to make her 
own clothes, her own bread, and do her own work. 
Teach these things first to your daughter, and then as 
much more of science and the fine arts as you can— 
the more the better, only do not let it interfore with 
health. 

“ And now, if, in connection with what I have 
said, I were to advise your daughter a course of wa- 
ter treatment, physiological treatment, or hygienic 
treatment, or whatever you please to call it; or what 
J consider actually best for her case, it would be 
something like the following :—Let her take a pack- 
ing sheet, for twenty minutes, early on rising; then 
a good bath; then a walk; but not too much at 
first. Let ber repeat the same process in the after- 
noon. Let ber walk a great deal in the open air, 
that she may have the influence of air, the exeroise, 
the light, and the mental impressions caused by a 
change of objects combined. Thus may she gradu- 
ally regain her health. And let her, in conneotion 
with this, observe all good rules of which I have 
spoken.“ 


FAMILY PRAOTIOB OF THE WATER. CORE. 
INFLUENCE OF THE WATER- CURE JOURNAL. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 


Ir is supposed by vast numbers, who are interested 
in Water-Cure, that its benefits are confined to largo 
and expensive establishments. This is a very deplor- 
able mistake. There could scarcely be a more mis- 
chievons error. Of the millions of our people, how 
few could ever have the benefits of the Water-Cure, 
if they were to be had only at what are called Water- 
Cure establishments! 

These have their useg, and for many cases of dis- 
ease, and many people, are a great convenience; but 
it cannot be too soon impressed upon the public that 
almost all tho advantages and blessings of tho 
Water-Cure may be enjoyed at home, and that far 
cheaper, as a general thing, than any other system 
of medical treatment. 

Let us see what is absolutely required for the 
treatment. Air, and exercise, and proper food, can 
be had in one place as well as another ; at least, they 
may be had in many places besides Water-Cure es- 
tablishments. All the rest is water, which can be 
had wherever rain falls, springs bubble, or rivers run. 
Wherever a single pailful of cold water can be 
found, all the most important processes of the Water- 
Cure can be enjoyed. 

To have a thorough bath, a gallon of water taken 
with a sponge, or towel, or poured over the body in 
any way, is sufficient. Where there is a will there is 
away. Any tinman, any cooper, any carpenter can 
make a sufficient bath. A piece of oil cloth or India 
rubber oloth will protect your carpets. To say you 
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cannot take a bath because you have not the conve- 
niences, is a lazy and miserable excuse. 

Then there is the sitz-bath, a very important 
Water-Cure process. And what is a sitz bath ? Take 
a common wash- tub, fill it half full of water, and sit 
down in it as you would in a chair, with your feet, on 
the outside. There you sit from ten minutes to half 
an hour. This is a most blessed remedy for consti- 
pation, as well as for diarrhoea and dysentery. It 
brings about regular action of the lower bowels, and 
so remedies each of these irregularities. The early 
and free use of the cold sitz-bath would save many a 
person from dying of the dysentery, a disease so diffi- 
cult to control in its later stages. 

Tho wet bandage, and the heating and cooling 
compresses, can be used wherever there are towels 
and cold water to wring them out of. 

Even the wet sheet pack, that great and important 
remedy of almost universal application, where can it 
not be given? With comfortables and blankets, a 
common sheet, and water enough to wet it, the pack 
is easily accomplished ; and the bath to follow it may 
be given by the sponge, or by pouring, or still more 
conveniently, by the dripping sheet, which may be 
administered by anybody, anywhere. 

In short, there is scarcely a process of the Water- 
Cure which cannot be given in any dwelling ; and 
even the half bath, the plunge bath, and the douche 
might generally bo managed with a little ingenuity, 
and at a slight expense; and when people have 
learned a little more of the principles and practice of 
Water-Cure, every house in the country will have a 
regular bath-room, as its first indispensable con- 
venience. 

In New-York, where the Croton comes into every 
house, and where most modern-built houses are fur- 
nished with baths, with hot and cold water, there is 
no sort of excuse for not taking the Water- 
Cure. 

There are many cases which I should like to have 
under my eye constantly; but in the great majority 
this is impossible and necdless. With suitable di- 
rections, almost every case might be successfully 
treated at home. Many of my best cures are made 
in this way, and at merely nominal expense to the 
patient, for I make a point of studying the economy 
of treatment in all cases. I have now patients under 
treatment at home, for consumption, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, chronic diarrhoea, gravel, disease of the 
heart, prolapsus uteri, &c., &c., and there is not one 
who is not making most encouraging progress. Some 
of these are the most remarkable cases I have ever 
seen—and what is peculiarly gratifying to me is, that 
in several cases the circumstances of the patient are 
such that the expensive treatment of a Water Cure 
establishment is out of the question. 

All this may be thought impolitic, but this must 


be no half way reform. This gospel of health must | 


be preached to the poor, and a few Water-Curo 
houses, though very convenient for those who can af- 
ford them, are not going to cure the whole world 


and this is the true mission of Water-Cure. It must 
be practised in the homes of the people, and adapted 
to their circumstances and conditions. I mean it 
shall be in New York, and hope that by the influence 
of the JOURNAL, and the WaTrER-CUnE LIBRARY, it 
may be throughout the country. 

I have seldom been more gratifiod than with a let- 
ter of consultation I received the other day from Ca- 
nada; and I shall take the liberty of making a few 
extracts: 


% Dear Sır :—Abont eighteen months since I sent 
for the WATrER-CC R Journat. At that time the 
Water-Cure was not known in this part of the coun- 
try. I was the first person who tried it as directed 
in the Journal, and in all cases thus far it has acted 
with the best effect. Fever and ague, Jande: pleu- 
risy, dyspepsia, diarrhœa, one and all yield to its 
force, and it is a tag aining ground here. I got 
ten subscribers in July, and am now selling the 
Water-Cure Almanac in great numbers. The spirit 
of inquiry has been aroused, and Water-Cure is on 
the ascendant. 

‘“ Though it is a very sickly country here, chill fev- 
or, bilious fever, dysentery, and diarrhaa being ve 

revalent, my own family is perfectly healthy. 0 
have not taken pills, powder, or drug of any kind, but 
pay attention to diet, ablutions, &c., as directed in 
the Journal, and have no occasion for the doctor. 
One of my neighbors, after having seen a young lady 
cured of the fever and aguc in two days, wished he 
might get it, it seemed such a pleasure to be cured 
by the water. 

In another case, a young man has suffered for two 
seasons, commencing early in the spring, with the 
chills and fever. Asusual, he had an attack early this 
spring, and went to the doctor again, but on his re- 
turn he heard of the Water-Cure, came to me, follow- 
ed my directions, was cured in a week, and has been 

rfectly well all summer. Under drug treatment he 
bocae so emaciated that his parents thought he 
was going into a decline; but under the water 
treatment his system soon resumed its wonted vigor, 
and all the symptoms of consumption vanished. 

„ Another—an old man, some fifty years of age, who 
has suffered from fever and ague for half a dozen 
years, more or less, was attacked again last May 
took the Water-Cure, was relieved in a few days, and 
remained in perfect health all summer. I could men- 
tion many other cases, as these are only a sample of 
many that have been benefited by the Water- i 

As a natural consequence, the regulars ridicule 
and denounce the treatment, but truth is mighty, and 
must prevail. [am thoroughly convinced that the 
Water-Cure must prevail, and that those physicians 
who apply it will in a few years be the only ones that 
will be patronized by a discerning and long abused 
people. 


This letter, written without the thought of publi- 
cation, but to consult me respecting a case of some 
difficulty, or at least requiring a degree of experience, 
shows what strong hold the Water-Cure is taking 
among the people in the remotest sections of the 
country. The writer of this letter is evidently a pub- 
lic benefactor. He has introduced the Journal and 
other Water-Cure publications to teach the people 
the laws of health, and the way to cure diseases ; he 
gives them practical examples of the efficacy of hy- 
dropathy, and is an active and zealous missionary in 
the good cause. May such teachers be multiplied. 

Now, to make a final application, if people living 
in Canada West, with no instruction but such as 
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they get from books and the Journal, can carry on 
the home practice of the Water-Cure with such 
marked success, how much better can the people of 
New York, with abundant facilities and professional 
advice always at hand, avail themselves of this won- 
derful system! Good friends, we must do here, in 
this great field, what this useful citizen is doing in 
Canada. We must “circulate the documents, and 
teach the people this ‘‘ way of life.” Every person 
who knows the benefits and blessings of the Water- 
Cure, should be a missionary, and labor to convert 
others. Wo have a great and earnest work to do for 
humanity. I see no way in which a philanthropic 
man or woman can do the human race more real ser- 
vice, than by spreading a knowledge of the Water- 
Cure. N 
Perhaps there is no more effectual way of doing 
this than by endcavoring to increase the circulation 
of the Water-Cure Journal. It may have its faults, 
but upon the whole, seems to me well fitted for its 
work. It is beautifully got up ; it is as cheap as any 
one can desire; and it seems to be conducted with 
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higher motives than mere lovo of gain, and with a 


remarkable freedom from personal prejudices. It is 
not the organ of any practitioner, or any establish- 
mont, and is to a groat extent what such a periodical 
should be; and if it is not all it should be, it is the 
fault of us who write for it—certainly it is not the 
fault of the publishers, who, from motives of interest 
as well as philanthropy, are earnestly desirous to 
make it acceptable to the people, and useful to the 
interests of Water-Curo. 

It is my most earnest belief, that if a copy of the 
Water-Cure Journal could bo taken by every family 
in New York, four-fifths of the sickness and prema- 
ture mortality of this city would be prevented. At 
the same time, three-fourths of all our grog shops, 


apothecaries, and tobacconists would shut up shop for 


want of customers; and our doctors—as many as 
would be needed, would be studying and practising 
Hydropathy ; but the groatest portion would tako 
other fields of labor. 

New-York, 87 West 22l strect. 


MEDICAL MISCELLANIES.—No, II. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

CraABBR ON Puysic.—The poet Crabbe, in early 

life, studied physic, but soon left itin disgust, as the 

Water-Cure had not been promulgated, and entered 

the church. In one of his poems, the Library, he 
gives us his opinion of the medical profession :— 


** But man, who knows no good unmixed and pure, 
Oft finds a poison where he sought a cure: 

For grave deceivers lodge their labors here, 

And cloud the science they pretend to clear. 
Scourges for sin the solemn tribe are sent, 

Like fire and storms, they call us to repent. 

But storms subside, and fires forget to rage: 
These are the eternal scourges of the age ! 

Tis not enough that each terrific hand 
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Spreads desolation round a guilty land ; 
But, trained to ill, and hardened by its crimes, 
Their pen, relentless, kills through future times. 


“Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 

The tedious hours, and ne’er indulged in song ; 
Yeo first seducers of my easy heart, 

Who promised knowledge ye could not impart ; 
Ye dull deluders, truth’s destructive foes ; 

Ye sons of fiction, clad in stupid prose ; 

Yo treacherous leaders, who, yourselvesin doubt, 
Light up false fires and send us far about— 
Still may yon spider round your pages spin, 
Subtile and slow, her emblematic gin! 

Buried in dust, and lost in silence, dwell ; 


Most potent, grave, and reverend friends—fare- 
well!“ 


This is tolorably severe, and may be considered a 
poetic license ; but any one acquainted with medi- 
cal practice and medical literature, will not dispute 
that there is in it more truth than poetry.“ 


QUININE vs. PIPERINE.—A writer in tho London 
Chrono-Thermalist, advocates the use of piperine, 
the chemical extract of black pepper, instead of 
quinine, the salt of Peruvian bark. Piperine, with 
a small portion of arsenic, constitutes the famous 
chologogue extensively given in the West for fever 
and ague. It is a violent poison, and if possible 
worse than quinine, which, this writer says, is 
known to have produced rheumatic pains, fearful 
dropsy, horrible fever sores, and a hundred other 
complaints, as terrible, lasting, and destructive, as 
those resulting from improper mercurial treatment.“ 

Now let us hear what some advocate of quinine 
will say of piperine, and pretty soon we shall have 
the whole truth in regard to both medicines. It is 
said, that when rouges fall out, honest men get 
their dues. When the doctors get to quarreling 
about the relative merits of their medicines, we be- 
gin to get a little insight into their qualities. 

DuraTIon oF Diseases.—The medical Old 
Hunkers, as the Tribune demonstrates those who 
are opposed to medical reforms, havo a convenient 
theory in regard to the duration of certain diseases. 
Thus, fevers last seven, fourteen, twenty-one, 
twenty-eight days, and so on. Other diseases are 
said to be self-limiting, and never last beyond a cer- 
tain period; and we are taught that it is utterly im- 
possible to make them either longer or shorter. Of 
this class is small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, &c. 
Convenient theory! The late Professor of Theory 
and Practice in the New York University denounced 
in his most earnest manner every cffort to interfere 
with the progress, or attempt to shorten the duration, 
of this class of diseases ; and people have been ac- 
customed, when the docior announced that a person 
had a settled fever,“ to wait patiently for it to run 
its course. 

But Water-Cure has changed all this: it makes 
short work with these periodicities. I have certainly 
known cases of undoubted typhus, even of the kind 
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called ship fever, cured in six days. I have certainly 
known small-pox, measles, and the hooping-cough, 
to be reduced to less than half their ordinary dura- 
tion. Intermittents are sometimes cured in a week, 
sometimes in ten days; and I have known them to 
last three weeks; but never longer, under the Wa- 
ter-Cure, unless under continued exposure, or some 
serious complication. 

The laws of disease change with its conditions ; 
and the Water-Cure is a very different affair from 
the old do-nothing, or do-nothing-but-mischief sys- 
tems. 


A @reaT NationaL ReForm.—A single law 
passed by Congress, supposing it bad the power, and 
obeyed by the people, would effect a great reform in 
the public health, diminish the business of doctors 
and the demand for drugs, and prove of incalculable 
benefit to this and future generations. Thus—Bo it 
enacted, that on the first day of January, 1852, every 
frying-pan in the United States be broken up, and 
sold for old iron, and that no more be ever manufac- 
tured henceforth forever. Frying is the most un- 
wholesome of all modes of cooking. Everything 
cooked by this method is saturated with fat or but- 
ter, rendered tough, covered with empyreumatio oil, 
and made as unfit as possible for the human 
stomach. No dyspeptic should ever touch anything 
fried, and no one should do so who would avoid be- 
coming a dyspeptic. Let your food be boiled, or 
roasted, or broiled, or baked even—anything but 
fried. Frying meat is the worst possible mode of 
cooking; destroying whatever good qualities it may 
possess, and oxaggerating all its badnesses. And all 
this comes of having frying-pans, spiders, and other 
cast-iron and sheet-iron abominations for making 
food unwholesome. Good poople, beware of the fry- | 
ing-pan ; beware of the fat which it scorches, and | 
the butter it spoils; and beware of the meat, and 
fish, and eggs, which it renders unfit for food, and 
difficult of digestion, that your days may be long in 
the land. 

| 


Innustrious Victrms.—The Duke of Kent, the fa- 
ther of Queen Victoria, is said to havo died of a re- 
mittent fever. The truth is that he was bled to 
death by the abstraction of one hundred and twenty 
ounces of blood. Yet one of the most eminent allo- 
pathic authorities of that day said that if he had been 
called sooner, he should have bled him more freely. 

General Washington was taken with a quinsy, | 
which an application of cloths, dipped in coldgwa- 
ter, would probably have cured in a few hours; but | 
he was bled again and again, and so died. 

General IIarrison, notwithstanding his age and 
infirmity, was cupped and leeched, and medicated, in 
the regular allopathic style, with the usual result. 

General Jackson, in one of his last letters, writes— | 
“ My dear Mr. Blair: On the 12th instant, I had a | 
return of hemorrhage, and two days after a chill. 
With tho lancet to correct the first, and calomel to 
check the second, I am greatly debilitated.” No 
wonder. 


For all this, here will be the professors of our 
three medical colleges, in this city, all this winter, 
telling their students to bleed, bleed, bleed, and 
calling calomel the Samson of medicine. This 
Samson will be pulling the temple on the heads ef 
these Philistines. Not a bad name, that of Sam- 
son, however—blind and full of mischief. 


New Remepy rox Typnus.—Many years ago, 
when the Typhus fever prevailed extensively and fa- 
tally in New Hampshire, two doctors were called in 
consultation over a case, when one of them informed 
the other that he had found a new remedy for Typhus 
fever, which was curing all his cases, so that he had 
not lost one since he began to use it. This remedy 
was to give the patient milk and water, and nothing 
else, throughout the whole course of the disease. 
This was Water-Cure as far as it went; and Nature, 
free from the oppression and poisonings of medica- 
tion, did her own work. If doctors knew how much 
mischief they do with their meddling medication, 
they would hold their hands; but no; they must 
bleed, and blister, and deplete, and stimulate, when 
all the time the patient would get well faster aad 
better if left aione. The statistics of the Russian 
Empire show that a larger proportion of persons at- 
tacked with cholera recovered where there were no 
doctors to be had, than under the care of the most 
scientific physicians. Homeopathy is, to all unbe- 
lievers in the potency of infinitessimals, another proof 
that it is much better to do nothing, or next to no- 
thing, than to do mischief. 


Carchixo Col. Dp.— This is a universal bugbear. 
When a person is in a burning fever, or suffering un- 
der a violent inflammation, if cold air or water be 
brought near them, people fear they will catch coid. 
This fear is utterly groundless. Wherever there is 
fever, and just as long as the heat of the body is 
above the natural standard, catching cold is an im- 
possibility. In a fever, a draft of tho coldest air, di- 
rectly upon the naked body, a plunge in a cold bath, 
or a thorough wetting for hours, is as beneficial to 
the patient as it is agreeable. So of local inflamma- 
tions. I once advised a man with a very sore and 
inflamed foot to go and dip it into the canal. “I 
guess I shan’t dip my foo! in cold water!“ he indig- 
nantly exclaimed: I ain't going to catch my death 
of cold.“ So the poor fellow wont and rubbed some 
salve on it. 

It has often happened in military movements, that 
soldiers with fevers and inflamed wounds have been 
exposed in wagons to heavy rains and severe cold; 
but in all the cases recorded, they scemed the better 
for the exposure, and to the astonishment of the army 
surgeons, their fever patients in such cases have all 
recovered. But they were not wise enough to proft 
by a euch a practical lesson in Water-Cure. 

There is ono case recorded, where a number of the 
children of soldiers, sick of the small-pox, who were 
carried in panniers on pack horses, were all thorough- 
ly wet by a cold rain for many hours, and when eve- 
rybody expected to see them die from this exposure, 
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they all recovered in less than the usual period. Such 
cases of the efficacy of accidental Water-Cure are scat- 
tered through all history. It takes men a great while 
to learn, though Nature is forever teaching them. 


Porsontinae BY Mistakr.—A few weeks ago, a 
Boston apothecary was arrested for dealing out a 
dose of the wrong medicine, which killed the patient. 
A similar case has since occurred in Williamsburg, 
and another still later in Philadelphia. Is it not 
very probable that there are numbers of such cases 
occurring in all parts of the country, which never 
come toour knowledge? If an apothecary makes 
such a mistake, he is not going to turn informer. 
But in a large portion of medical practice, the phy- 
sician deals out his own medicine ; and if he makes 
such a mistake who is going to be the wiser? His 
diploma covers all blunders. There is much work 
for coroner’s inquests which is never attended to. 

But if numbers are killed by taking medicines in 
mistake, they are few compared to those who are de- 
stroyed where there is no mistake, but the great 
miss in taking medicine at all. Thousands die from 
the ignorance of doctors, where one is killed by such 
accidents as the above. Calomel, opium, quinine, 
and arsenic kill, if given with ever so good inten- 
tions. The lancet may be used secundum ortem 
and with the very best intentions, but it destroys life 
none the less surely. Great learning and a bigh 
reputation are no security. I think patients are not 
so safe generally in the hands of celebrated practi- 
tioners, who know they can do as they like without 
risk, as under the care of men of less pretensions. 


Tue Last Resort.—Water-Cure is making its 
Way against great disadvantages; and if successful 
now, as it most incontestably and wonderfully is, 
what must it be when it has an even chance with 
other systems? Nowa patient comes and says— 
‘© Doctor, I have been sick for two or three years. 1 
have tried Allopathy, IIomœopathy, Thomsonianism, 
and everything, but nothing has done me any perma- 
nent good. 1 have come to you as the last resort. 
Do you think you can cure me?’ Three fourths of 
our cases now, are of this description. I have a pa- 
tient now, rapidly recovering, who has been sick for 
twelve years, has been twice to Europe ſor medical 
advice, and has been prescribed for by the most cele- 
brated physicians in New-York and London. The 
water is curing her; but what a test is this fora 
system! Very often, in the progress of a disease, we 
are not called in until every other hope is fled, and 
the patient is reduced to a desperate extremity. 
With this state of things, it is absolutely astonishing 
that we lose so few patients, and that we effect so 
many cures. 


REVIEWS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Drereticat AND MEDICAL HTDROLOGVY. Dr. John 
Bell, of Philadelphia, is the author of an able work 
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on “ Barns AD THE Watery Rroluxx.“ It is 
an elaborate history of bathing in all the forms and 
fashions in which it has prevailed in all nations, in- 
cluding cold, sea, warm, hot, vapor, gas, and mud 
baths, whether resorted to for purposes of luxury, 
cleanliness, hygiene, or medication. The author 
has also partially described the hydropathic appli- 
ances, and given a very full description of the various 
methods of pulmonary inhalation, including the now 
popular anesthetic agents, ether and chloroform. 
Such a book must, of necessity, contain much valu- 
able information, though it is to be valued far more 
for its historical than its philosophical data. Judged 
by the orthodox standard, the author’s observations, 
directions, recommendations, criticisms. and reason- 
ings concerning all the methods of bathing described 
in his book, must be considered as judicious, discri- 
minating and conservative; yet as hydropaths, im- 
bued with a very different train of physiological 
principles, we could neither concur in most of his 
reasoning nor adopt the majority of his prescriptions. 
Still we would commend the work for its many facts 
and its numerous hygienic inculcations. 

Of the bungling way of curing diseases by fumi- 
gating baths, the author gives us some amusing spe- 
cimens, one of which is too ludicrous to pasa over, 
yet in perfect keeping with the whole plan of medi- 
cated or drugged waters It is all about the itch, a 
disease, by the way, which no clean child was ever 
yet affected with. Dr. Bell says: 


„The therapeutic effects of sulphurous fumiga- 
tions have been only ascertained with any degree of 
accuracy, since the first part of the present century, 
although at an enrlier date these applications were 
recognized as a remedy in diseases of the kind. Pass- 
ing over antecedent periods, we find Gluuber (in 1659) 
making distinct reference to sulphur fumigations for 
the itch. I. P. Frank, nearer our own day, also sug- 
gested the use of sulphur, in the form of vapor, for 
this disease. 

To Gales, who was for a number of years apo- 
thecary to the hospital of St. Louis, in Paris, are the 
profession and the world indebted for the introduction 
ot sulphurous fumigations for the methodical and 
successful treatment of cutaneous diseases. In 1812, 
Gales began a series of inquiries respecting the cause 
and diagnosis of the itch (scubies), which he showed, 
as indeed others had done before, to depend onthe 
presence of an insect, the acarus scabiei. He next 

ave his attention to discover a remedy, safe, expe- 

itious, and easy of application. The result was, 
not the discovery of a new remedy, but of a means 
of so applying it as to render its use general, and to 
remove the objections which have hitherto prevanted 
its introduction into practice. The first trials (in the 
month of August, 1812,) were, it must be acknow- 
ledged, with a very simple, but at the same time, 
crude contrivance. It merely consisted of a heated 
pan, in which the flowers of sulphur, mixed with the 
nitrate of potash, were thrown, and the whole intro- 
duced under tho bed-clothes of the ponent, tucked 
in as closely as possible about the body. 

The success attending these first trials, between 
August 1812, and March 1813, which resulted in the 
cure of 385 patients with itch, induced Gales to de- 
vise a regular apparatus for fumigations. His first 
model was that of Lalhoutte, employed by the latter 
for mercurial famigations in the treatment of syphil- 
itie diseases. This was afterwards improved and 
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altered, partly by Gales himself, and partly by Dar- 


set; and he was thenceforward enabled to prosecute 
his 5 in a satisfactory manner. 

“M. Morgue, superintendent of the hospital of 
St. Louis, proposed to his colleagues, the members of 
the administration of the Civil Hospital of Paris, 
that a special jury or committce should be formed to 
examine into the merits of the new treatment, by a 
series of experiments.” 

The fumigating jury, after thinking over the mat- 
ter sufficiently, and testing it to their satisfaction, 
came to the following conclusions: 

That sulphurous fumigations are a perfect cure 
for the itch. 

That from four to twenty fumigations are re- 

uired, according to circumstances. 

That temales and infants are the most easily 
cured. 

That old inverate cases are cured proportionably 
quicker than recent cases. 

„That cach fumigation takes about half an hour. 

„That patients may take as many as four daily. 

„That the treatment of itch by sulphurous fumi- 
gations does not require any particular attention to 
regimen, &c., &c.” 

Now every intelligent hydropath knows that by 
rubbing the skin with a coarse wet cloth—a little 
soap may be used in bad cases—until it becomes 
clean, there will be an end of the itch. The reader 
will sco in the contrast a fair specimen of the im- 
mense waste of time, labor, brains, and money, as 
well as brimstone, in managing so trifling a com- 
plaint as the itch, according to the philosophy of 
drugification. 

Dr. Bell does not represent the hydropathic methods 
of bathing as they are practised in a single establish- 
ment of which we have any knowledge. He de- 
scribes the sweating process of the dry blanket, as it 
is sometimes used, and calls it one of the regular 
stages of a hydropathic course. Ilis views here are 
evidently picked up hastily from some writer whose 
description of some special processes the doctor has 
mistaken for the general plan. 

We should do the author injustice not to certify 
that his work on bathing affords ample evidence of 
extensive reading and industrious investigation into 
all the departments of medical literaturo bearing 
upon his chosen theme. 


Tux Warer-Cure JOURNAL To ITS PaTROxNS.— 
Thero was a time when the WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
was regarded by a few individuals as an advertising 
medium for a particular Water-Cure Establishment, 
when it was under tho direction of parties, who 
had first their own pecuniary interests in view, and 
secondly the good of the public. This, under the 
then existing circumstances, was quite natural ; for 
the proprietors were not only engaged as practising 
Water-Cure physicians, but were, at the same lime, 
conducting a Water-Cure Establishment. These 
facts alone were enough to excite unpleasant feelings 
in all other Water-Cure physicians, who had no or- 
gan' of their own through which to make themselves 
and their establishments known to the world. Un- 
der this state of things, the circulation of the Journal 
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was small, there being at this time less than a 
thousand subscribers, notwithstanding it had been 
published several years. Water-Cure physicians, re- 
fusing to co-operate, cither by writing for its pages or 
recommending it to their friends, it did not there- 
fore defray the expenses of publishing, except as an 
advertising medium for the aforesaid establishment. 
The Journal at that timo was less than half its pre- 
sent size, containing only sixtcen pages, including all 
its advertisements, while we now have never less than 
THIRTY-TWO, and sometimes FIFTY-SIx pages, be- 
sidcs the advertisements. 

While in this low condition, the present proprie- 
tors were desired to undertake its publication, which 
they consented to do on certain conditions, being 
guarantied and secured from loss by the original 
conductors, who were allowed to continue their ad- 
vertisements as an offset to the obligation or security 
which they then gave, in order to insure its continu- 
ance. 

With the change of publishers there came also a 
change in the management, and a change of feeling 
in regard to the Journal. Instead of confining it to 
an individual interest, the PUBLISHERS threw it open 
to the ENTIRE HypRopaTuic PROFESSION, soliciting 
each and every one of them to write articles for its 
pages, and thereby contribute to its more general 
usefulness ; and in order to accommodate the large 
number of noble volunteers in this great HEALTH 
Rerorm, the Journal was enlarged ; thereby giving 
every subscriber much more matter than was pro- 
mised in our prospectus. 

Besides this, att Water-Cure establishments have 
been brought into notice impartially, and none have 
been refused the privilege of advertising in the pages 
of the Journal, who desired to do so. When, there- 
fore, those objections were removed, and the public 
became assured that THEY were to have a journal de- 
voted to their interests, they at once came forward, 
and with oxE accorp took hold of the good work of 
obtaining new subscribers, and thereby extending 
the circulation of the Journal from a few hundred to 
MANY THOUSANDS. 

Thus, have the publishers, by combining the inter- 
ests of the Water-Cure professors, been enabled to 
give THEM and the runLic a medium, untrammelled 
by private interest, and of universal good to all 


mankind. 


Review oF Row ann East’s Work Contincep— 
By S. O. GLEASON, M. D.—Much praise has justly 
been bestowed upon the wet sheet-packing. It is a 
process in the treatment of disease, both acute and 
chronic, that is based upon sound principles in medi- 
cal practice. As time advances, and its use is bet- 
ter understood by the community at large, it will 
be the first remedial resource of the sick, and the 
last earthly remedy of the dying.“ 

Dr. East speaks of the wet sheet as ‘‘ alterative, 
accumulative, tonic, and a febrifuge. 

1. As (an alterative, it is neither stimulant nos 
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€ontra-stimulant, but produces a change in the or- 
ganic textures, and consequently in functions.” It 
is often asked, how can you produce different effects 
by the remedy ? An answer to this inquiry is easily 
found, and can be made understandable to those who 
have even a limited knowlcdge of the effects of medi- 
icnal substances upon the human system. Thus 
opium, in half-grain doses, is stimulant, and if given 
in inflammation of the lungs after bleeding, would 
increase the activity of the pulse, and be productive 
of injury, whereas in two or three grain doses it is 
a sedative. Calomel, in doses from half a grain to 
one grain, is alterative ; from two to five grains, 
purgative ; in doses of threo grains, or more or less, 
according to circumstances, given twico or three 
times a day, is sialagogue. ‘The same holds true in 
relation to the packing process. 

„When, therefore, the hydropathist is desirous of 
altering a function, instead of giving small doses of 
mercury in affections of the liver, of equill and ipeca- 
cuanha in irritation of the bronchial tubes, he ad- 
ministers the wet sheet packing, and attains his 
object more rapidly and safely.’ This is emphatically 
true. The system has not taken into its life-current 
any poisonous substance, to induce irritability, ex- 
citement, and greater debility of the organs and 
tissues, that labor to free the body from the poison 
introduced. The tone of the parts through which 
medicinal substances are excreted or eliminated, is 
lessened, lowered down, and a long time must inter- 
vene before the organic energy of the part which has 
had extra labor imposed ‘upon it can be repaired. 
Hence tho long and tedious convalescence of patients 
medically treated. 

The class of medicines termed expectorants, i. e. 
those which have a tendency to make one raise 
more freely, must of course entor the circulation 
before they can be brought in contact with the mu- 
cous lining of the air tubes, and produce their 
desired effect. Medicines which are said to operate 
specifically upon a given part of the system, must of 
course be eliminated from that part in greater 
abundance than from any other. Thus, the bronchial 
tubes have not only to free themselves from the 
extra amount of matter secreted by them in dis- 
eased action, but from the medicinal substances 
introduced, which seek an outlet from the system 
from the same source. In many chronic cases of 
bronchial irritation, ‘‘ cough medicines” will be in 
constant requisition, as they impose an extra task 
upon the part intended to be relieved. The history 
of many cases that have come under our care will 
verify this statement. 

But to return to the packing, as an alterativo in 
affections of the lungs. It ‘relieves the congested 
cells, and changes the quality of the mucus.“ This 
is done by increasing the action of the skin, and on- 
couraging more waste material to pass off through it, 
and less of course will find exit from the bronchial 
membrane. Another object to be gained is an in- 
crease of blood to the surface of the body, and a 
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lessening of the amount circulating in the vossels of 
the Iungs; as in diseased action the circulation is 
sluggish, which allows chemical changes to take 
place, and an extra amount of secretion is the result. 

In ordinary cases of mucous membrane irrita- 
tions, a wet sheet-packing of thirty-five to forty 
minutes, once in two days, I should deem gently al- 
terative. When I intend that other treatment of a 
different nature is to be taken during the day, I think 
this sufficient. * * It will have rendered the skin 
active for the day, and will not decrease the strength. 
But, in other cases, where there is great irritability 
in any organ, great tendency to congestion, large de- 
posits of fat in the abdomen, tendency to effusions 
in the cellular tissue, an envelopment once a day, 
or perhaps even twice, of an hour’s duration, would 
simply be alterative.“ Page 35. 

“Thus, during the first envelopment, the mucous 
membrane loses a certain portion of its irritabil- 
ity, and a nearcr approximation to healthy secretion 
is set up,” * * „and in one hour the patient 
has taken his first lesson in alterative treatment, and 
the commencement of a change sets up, which does 
not ccase till it terminates in a cure.”—Page 33. 

By continuing this process as the case shall require, 
the secrotions become normal, and congestion of the 
large and small vessels of the internal organs disap- 
pears. The remedy exerts a constant and steady 
influence, keeping within the natural energies of the 
constitution, and even at the same time that the 
alterative process is going on new vigor is accumu- 
lated. In this way radical cures are wrought, which 
no other means could roach. Medicinal substances 
usually impose such tasks upon the vital energies, if 
long continued, as to shatter and ruin the recupera- 
tive power of the organism. 


WET SHEET-PACKING-ACCUMULATIVE.”” 


During the first few weeks of the packing, greater 
visible changes are produced than the same number 
of weeks subsequently give. The treatment con- 
tinued a long time may not give strong and daily 
evidence of the great and radical change which is 
being wrought. ‘‘ But suddenly a new action takes 
place, constituting the climax.” Many may imagine 
that no change is being produced, since the process 
is so slow and silent in its operation. But the evi- 
dence is often ‘‘reserved for the latter period of 
treatment to make any visible demonstration of its 
power. 

Dr. East illustrates the accumulative effects of the 
packing by reference to the operation of drugs. 
“Thore is digitalis, producing a lowering effect on 
the heart and arteries. Physicians well know that 
this drug is frequently administered for many days 
without producing any sensible impression ; but sud- 
denly the symptoms become alarming, the action of 
the heart feeble and spasmodic, and the effects of 
many doses seem operating at once as a poison. In 
the accumulative effects of hydropathic treatment, 
however, there is no such danger.“ Patients who do 
not well understand this feature in the treatment, 
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are liable to become disheartened, discouraged, and 
leave the treatment before a sufficient change has 
been wrought to insure health. 

In another class greater changes are wrought than 
they suppose. When they leave the cure, they 
perhaps feel disappointed, and think but little has 
boen done. The accumulstive effects are not fully 
seen until the treatment is withdrawn, and the 
system has rested a time. We often hear of such 
oases after having left Cures. ‘‘ They did not know 
what hydropathy had achieved for them. They glide 
silently into health—that health which consists in a 
vigorous and harmonious action of all organs and 
functions.“ 

No forced and violent measures are of much 
practical utility in the Water- Cure. Too great 
stimulation or depression of the vital forces is not 
desirable. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


LIGHTNING AND THE WaTER-CURE—A SINGULAR 
CiRCUMSTANCE.—Some two weeks since, we under- 
stand, a man named Ketchum, living in Babylon, in 
this State, was working on his farm, and seeing a 
thunder-storm coming up, mounted his horse and 
started for home. When within a few rods of his 
house, he dismounted, and at the same instant both 
bim and his horse were struck to the earth by light- 
ning. Two young men were near, who were also 
struck down. On recovery, they started to carry 
Mr. K. to his house, when Mrs. Ketchum met them, 
and on seeing what was the matter, immediately 
procured a bucket of spring water, and poured it 
gently upon tho bead of her husband. To the sur- 
prise of every one, he immediately came to, and is 
now doing well. What is most surprising in this is, 
that the lightning struck him on the side of the 
head, taking off the hair, and then running down 
his fuce, neck, and breast, leaving the skin blistered 
and burnt in its track. On his stomach the light- 
ning forked, a branch running down each leg, tear- 
ing his pantaloons and boots to atoms. We have 
frequently before heard of the efficacy of cold water 
used on persons struck by lightning, but this is the 
first instance where we have known it tried. Let 
our readers remember this, and if occasion requires, 
it is at least worth the trial.— Galena Jeffersonian. 

In volume VIII., page 47, of the Water-Cure 
Journal, may be found a similar case treated suc- 
cessfully by waTER. What could our friends of the 
allopathic, hom@opathic, or botanic school have done 
in such a case ? Cod liver oil, calomel, infinitessimal 
doses, nor lobelia, could have operated in time ; yet 
pure cold water, and that only, could bring this dead 
man to life. 


A Nur Prom Noeas.—‘ Beware of Pickpockets !” 
This is the caution that meets the eye in every public 


re 


| 


| 


| 
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place. And immediately the green ’un claps his 
hands on his pocket and is bewared! But nobody 
cautions him to beware of impostors, and he finds 


himself robbed perhaps half a dozen times before he 


leaves town by the various mountebanks which infest 
our city, robbed not only of his money but of his 
health. 

One of the latest impositions, calculated to do most 
mischief, because it operates on decent people, (those 
who are fools enough to expose themselves to the 
horrid, imaginary necessity of going to any lane for 
a remedy—which is ten times worse than the disease 
—are of not much consequence any way,) is that of 
a certain hairy quack, who calls himself Doctor 
Somebody, and pretends to cure all sorts of cuta- 
neous diseases, make hair grow on the sole of your 
boot, or anywhere that you'll pay him for doing 
so! 

This fellow, who has deceived a large number of 
unsuspecting females, is now as large as life with his 
borrowed plumes, dealing out his liquid ruin, utterly 
regardless of whom he may destroy. 

Beware of imposters, say 1, especially barbarous 
ones, as the head is too important an organ to be 
tampered with. Death has been known to ensue in 
consequence of humors being driven in from the 
scalp by the use of quack nostrums. Never use sny- 
thing but [water about the head, or at most, nice 
soap and water. Keep the head clean, and the hair 
will take care of ttself.— Boston Pathfinder. 


SLxxr, How To osrain It.—Persons engaged in 
literary pursuits, in the various professions, or in those 
occupations where the brain is much more exercised 
than the body, frequently experience great difficulty 
in obtaining sleep. To such, the following hints will be 
of service, if regarded. Before retiring, take a short, 
brisk walk of half an hour, or such other physical 
exercise in the open air as may be most convenient 
and agreeable, then a cold bath, after which the en- 
tire body should be rubbed briskly with the hand or 
a soft towel. This will equalize the circulation of 
the blood, drawing a portion of it from the brain to 
the body and extremities. No food should be taken 
during the evening. ‘Tea, coffee, and other stima- 
lants should also be avoided. 

No person should retire with cold or dainp feet, for, 
besides preventing sleep, they cause various ills, such 
as colds, coughs, cramps, rheumatism, out of which 
may grow more serious diseases, and perhaps end in 
consumption. ‘When no fire can be had by which to 
warm the feet, they may be made confortable by se- 


' vere rubbing with a towel, or even the naked hand. 


It will not be prudent or safe at any time to resort 
to medicines for the purpose of producing sleep, as 
they must necessarily damage the system, and if once 
practised, even on a child, mischief will grow out 
of it. 

Every individual requires from six to eight hours 
sleep out of every twenty-four. 

Children from the age of one month to a year 
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should sleep at least twelve hours. Those from two 
to five years of age may sleep ten hours. Woman 
reguires more sleep than Max, and a Farmer less 
than those engaged in almost any other occupation. 
Editors, authors, and artists need more sleep than 
those of other professions. The samo is true of pre- 
cocious children. 

It is not as well to sleep in a room in which a fire 
has been kept during the day. 

Every sleeping room should be well ventilated, and 
every bed well aired during the day. The second 
floor is always preferable to the ground or first floor. 
Too much clothing should be carefully avoided, as 
unnecessary warmth is always debilitating. 

Tue MxpicAl Press.—The profession have, at 
last, become fairly awakened to the imperative ne- 
cessity of keeping pace with the times, by means of 
periodicals suited to inform them of the discoveries 
and improvements which are daily made in medicine 
and the collateral sciences—hence the increasing de- 
mand for such publications. 

This diffusion of knowledge, growing rapidly 
cheaper and more accessible, is telling loudly upon 
the community at large. Empiricism is fast hiding 
its diminished head; false delicacy is going into its 
last hysterics ; and, as shown by the introduction of 
elementary physiological works in schools, the study 
of subjects heretofore restricted to one class of the 
young, is receiving that attention which it so well 
deserves, and would be still denied, were the public 
mind as unenlightened, and therefore intolerant, as in 
a less favored age. Society being thus made aware 
that medicine is the most progressive of sciences, 
will not employ the physician who allows himself to 
be distanced ; and if no higher incentive will animate 
him, due regard for his ‘‘ bread and butter” will 
spur him on.— The Northern Lancet. 

WELL pone! Were it not that wo send the 
Water-CureE Journat to the editor of this Medi- 
cal Gazette,“ we should think him crazy. Who- 
ever before heard of a regular medical journal 
advocating the study of PHYSIOLOGY IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS? If this editor does not apologise for his 
rashness” in the next number of his Lancet, we 
shall conclude that he has lost all claim to support 
from the ‘‘ regular medical profession.” 

A Crear Mone or ApvERTISING.— Dr. Fustion has 
Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, and other 
traps to sell. He writes and prints a book called Six 
Lectures on the Lungs, &c., describing the superior 
merits of his machinery and medicines. This book 
is either givcn away or sold at a very low price, the 
object of which is to advertise, and make a market 
for a the above named Traps and medicines.” 

Have the pockets of any of our readers been bled’» 
by this Cueap Mone oF ADVERTISING ?” 

AGAIN, there was a company formed of highly oon- 


scientious persons, who took upon themselves tho |. gair 


— — — — 


name of The GRnAxPENRXRO Company,” who also || 
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printed a book entitled the Graefenberg Manual of 
Health, which book is devoted, namely, to advertis- 
ing such remedies (?) as the Graefenberg Company 
manufacture and have to sell. This same Company 
print a newspaper once a month, which they call 
“ The Western World,” devoted to the same pur- 
pose. Have any of our readers ever heard of the 
Graefenberg Company before ? 

Do any of our readers know of anybody else who 
resorts to a similar means by which to obtain patron- 
age ? We hope none of our friends will allow them- 
selves to be taken in” by self puffing organs” of 
any sort. There are others in circulation which we 
may mention at a future time; but A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” 

New Warer-Cure EstTas_isHMENTS.—It will be 
as gratifying to our readers, as to ourselves, to notice 
the increase of these establishments in all parts of 
our country. In the East, in the West, and in the 
North, we have many commodious and well managed 
houses, and we are pleased to find the people of the 
South taking hold of the good work so earnestly, 
The splendid establishment now in operation in 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, is a fine example, not only 
of what may be done, but what is actually needed in 
every county in the South. In ALABAMA and 
Geroraia great interest is felt in the Water-Cure, 
and a demand for competent pbysicians daily in- 
creasing. Tue Nortu is much better supplied, at 
present, with both Water-Cure physicians and es- 
tablishments than the South. Yet the system may 
be practised with equal success in all parts of the 
Union. 


WORCESTER MEDICAL INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, 
Mass.—‘‘ The course of study required by this Insti- 
tution is intended to occupy three full years; and 
candidatcs for the regular degree of M. D. must 
have attended two full courses of Medical Lectures 
in some established Medical College, one of whieh 
must have been in this Institution. They must pre- 
sent satisfactory testimonials of good moral charac- 
ter, must have a competent literary education, and 
must well sustain an examination in the various 
branches of medical study, as contained in our Course 
of Lectures, and in the text-books which we recom- 
mend, or equivalents. 

The next Course of Lectures will commence on 
the first Thuraday in March, 1851, and continuo 
sixteen weeks.“ 

Cavin Newron, M. D., is the President, to 
whom communications should be addressed for fur- 
ther particulars. 


A Taurn.— The revolution which the Water- 
Cure is destined to work out will be of immense and 
incalculable benefit to mankind.— Portsmouth En- 


er. 
Wo believe it.— Water-Cure Journal. 
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A Mistaxe.—A doctor, on calling upon a pe 
man who had been some time ailing, put a fee into 
the patient’s hand, and took the medicine himself 
which he had prepared for the sick man ; he was not 
made sensible of his error till ho found himself getting 
ill, and the patient getting better. Southern Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

Don't believe a word of it—doctors are not so ab- 
sent-minded. Besides, how absurd it must appear to 
every one, to suppose that genuine allopathic medi- 
eines evor made any body ill, or ever failed to make 
a sick man well! We don’t like to have the regu- 
lar” medical profession thus scandalized. 


Hasits or Jenny Linp.—A personal friend of 
Miss Lind informs us that ‘‘she is remarkably tem- 
perate in all things, carefully avoiding stimulants of 
every description. She is an early riser, bathes 
every morning regularly, winter and summer ; exer- 
cises much in the open air. She always dresses with 
a view to comfort rather than show, religiously 
avoiding tight lacing. She partakes freely of the 
plainest food, using much fruit. Sho attributes her 
uniform good health to her temperate mode of living, 
she seldom having occasion to consult a physician.” 

Jenny Linp undoubtedly inherited a good consti- 
tution, and descended from a long-lived, healthy 
parentage. She resembles her father both in or- 
ganization and disposition. 


Tur Corp Sprina Water-Cure.—About three 
miles from Buffalo—under the general supervision of 
S. M. Davis, M. D., Prof. of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Central Medical College. This estab- 
lishment is favorably located as regards access, 
beauty of scenery, and convenience, and will furnish 
a desirable home for the afflicted, where all the bene- 
fits to be derived from the proper uso of pure cold 
water can be received. From the rapidly increasing 
favor with which this mode of treatment is being 
received, wo have no doubt that this institution will 
soon be in the full blast of successful operation, and 
from what we know of its proprietors, we have no 
hesitancy in advising the invalid to givo it a trial. 


Tue Water-Curk in Eayrr.—An hydropathic 
establishment is about to be opened, by an English 
surgeon, at Alexandria, Egypt, on the Graefenburg 
system. It is expected to derive the main support 
from invalids arriving from India.—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

S0 wE do, nor will it be long beforo our 
“ glorious Water-Cure' will be known and practised 
allover the world. Already it has been introduced 
into CuiNa, and will soon become THE system EVERY 
WHERE. 

A desirable place fora Water-Cure Establishment, 
in the State of Maryland. For particulars, see ad- 
vertisement in October number W. C. Journal. 
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WATER-CURE IN Inpiana.—The Editor of the 
STATE JourNaL says, Water establishments are 
greatly on the increase in this country, and patients 
have been treated at many of them with great auc- 
dess. 


Tue Water-Cure Journat. — This favorite 
Monthly comes dashing and sparkling as usual with 
truths that enliven and invigorate. It is a work 
that does one good to read. Its treatment of the 
drug system is cool!—Cayuga Chief. 

Well, Friend Brown, how else can we treat it ? 
The use of drugs sometimes produces heat, which 


renders it necessary for us to pour on water.“ 


NOTICES. 


Eienteen Hunprep ann Firry-one is rapidly approach- 
ing. Weare ready for it. It isa principle in nature, for all 
things, not in a decline, to look forward with hupe. This is 
trae of all men who have not yet attained the sammit of their 
ambition. Every boy wishes to become a man ; and every 
man, while in a vigorous state, wishes to improve his condi- 
tion, and thereby increase his happiness. The great Hrpro- 
PATHIC IxTERESsT, and the WATER-CURE JOURNAL, are yet 
in their infancy. They ave growing. MILLIone are yet to be 
blessed by their teachings. Will it not be the pleasure of 
every one who has tried them, to aid in extending their 
growth and usefulness, 

Old things must pass away, and new things fill their 
places, Various systems of medicines have been invented, 
tried, and are now buried with their thousands of experi- 
mental victims. Worse than worthless ‘‘ discoveries’’ are 
daily being made, by those who still cling to the old drug sys- 
tem, as a drowning man clings toa straw, and with about the 
same result. YET A BRIGHTER DAY is DAWNING. 

‘“‘HYDROPATHY HAS BEEN BORN.“ 

Let NArions REJOICE ! as does all nature. when revived 
by those gentle showers, composed of the great curative ele- 
ment which pervades the world, without which Lire coald 
not be. 

ALTHOUGH YoUNG, the Water-Cure Journal has already 
exerted no small influence in the world, bot its GREAT HOPE 
is in the ruTURK. With present prospects, it will yet com- 
pletely revolutionize the practice of medicine, throughont the 
civilized world. Our system is the CHEAPEST, the sIMPLEYT, 
the most HARMLESS, the most UNIVERSALLY APPLICABLE, 
and INFINITELY the BesT. We are young, but GROWING 
RAPIDLY. 


Tue Water-Cure Jovrnat is before the public with 
its valuable digests of this newly popularsystem of treatment 
in diseases. The uses of water asa medicine, or curative, 
have received the sanction of experience and common sense, 
both in the old and new world, und are fast gaining the con- 
fidence of the faculty, and taking the places of the lancet and 
calomel. The importance of the system renders it interesting 
to all, therefore we recommend the Water-Care Journal, 
published by Messrs. Fowlers an] Wells, Clinton Hall, New- 
York.—New- York News. 


To Teacnhers.—We wish to acquaint our Hydropathic 
friends, who may be engaged in teaching, that they may, 
without other expense than the trifle for postage, receive a 
copy of a monthly publication, entitled Taz Stupest, 
which is particularly devoted to EpucaTIonaL purposes. 
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We will not advise our readers to subscribe for the Stu- 
dent, until they have perused a sample number. Hence, we 
say, let EVERY TEACHER, send for a sample, THEN if he 
approves let him subscribe. The terms are only Onz DoL- 
LAR a Year, while it is richly worth Five. 


HyproraTuy.—The uniform success which has attended 
the Hydropathic treatment of diseases, and the advantages 
derived from following the plain and common sense directions 
of that system, are beginning to be appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and we are glad to perceive that in consequence of this 
diffusion of light, the Water-Cure Jeurnal is attaining a 
wide-spread ciroulation. It is published by Messrs. Fow- 
lers & Wells, Clinton Hall, New-York, and is one of the 
most able, fearless, advocates of the prominent reforms of the 
day.— Washington Glebe. 

The Democratic Pioneer, of Sandusky, Ohio, in referring 
to our Journal, says, ‘' They are worth their weight in gold, 
but can be had for one dollar per year, each,—published 
monthly. No family should be without the Water-Cure.’’’ 
Address Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 

The Rurau New Yorxun.—See advertisement for the 
prospectus of this excellent paper. 


ANSWBES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ConstrrurionaL Sick Heapacur.—Thise is always a trou- 
blesome ailment to manage, and takes a long time to care. 
Mr. P., of Aurora, would be benefited by wearing the abdomi- 
nal bandage a part of the time, and using at least two sitz 
baths daily for 15 minutes. We wish more husbands could 
say of their wives as Mr. P. sings of his, 


Cold water from the limpid spring, 
Now quenches all her thirst : 
Her heart would e’en an offering bring, 
More pure than golden dust. 

Wer Nrcx- corn tx Bnoxcntris.—C. E., Powls Valley. 
—The wet compress should be worn all night ; several folds of 
wet linen should encircle the neck, covered with a light dry 
cloth to protect the bedding. If this does not prove sufficient, 
the chest wrapper would be advisable. The above correspon- 
dent writes, as people might write from all parts of this drog- 
cursed country. There is nothing we want in our neighbour- 
hood more than a hydropathic physician. One of our neigh- 
bors and his wife were recently taken sick about the same 
time; the husband died in six days, and the wife in teu, both 
calomelized to death. The windows were kept closed, and 
all fresh air excluded, &c., &c. This calome!-killing busi- 
ness will be ‘‘ ehowed up’’ in our December or January nom- 


ber. 


C. C.—Writes us that Lynchburg, Va., presents a desirable 
location for a Hydropathic Practitioner. Country rolling and 
mountainous, subject to sudden changes thongh generally 
healthy, fine freestone water, good society, beantifol scenery, 
and not a Hydropath in that part of the State. We fear the 
people in Lynchburg must try and content themselves with 
family practice awhile. We see no other way but that a 
Hydropathic Medical College must be established, and that 
soon, as the demands are pressing. 


Tuo’s N.—You are quite right. Your request shall be com- 
plied with. We were rejoiced to hear from Eden.“ We 
hope the W. C. J. will keep the serpent down. 


S. S. 8.—Why do you “ cut into” the Allopathic Doctors 
so severely? Do you expect to drive them out of the field 7 
or compe! them to adopt the Water- Cure. 

We do not expect nor wish to drive them out of the field 
but we do iutend to drive their drugs out of the market, It 
is our sincere hope, that all good drug doctors will examine 
the Warter-Curnsg System, after which, we are confident, 
they will at once adopt it, and thenceforth, use no more pei- 
sonous drugs. This is why we cut into Allopathy. 


Diet rox Nervous Persons.—Mrs. S. C. W. L. inqnires 
what kinds of food are most appropriate for nervous invalids? 
There is no peculiarity in the reqnisite diet. What is good for 
all in valide is good for them; plain, unseasoned, unstimulat- 
ing, and unconcentrated. The class of invalids designated 
nervous are usually partivularly benefited by the exclusive 
vegetarian diet, 

G. W. C., Raisin, Mich.—We are sorry to say that we know 
of no physician you could engage to take charge of your es- 
tablishment. ‘The Water-Cure practice is so rapidly gaining 
converts, that we havedaily applications for practitioners that 
cannot be supplied. 

H. H. H.—Most cheerfully do we send both our Journals 
to J. G. C., of Knoxville. We doubt not he will remone- 
rate yourself and us, if he has not already. We hope your 
K. M. G. has reached you. 

J. L. McM.— Wishes to know why cotton sheets will not 
answer as well as linen. Because they are more irritating, less 
soothing, to the skin. Probably this is owing to linen being 
the best conductor of caloric. 


L. B. H., of Farmington, Ills., will accept our thanks for the 
long list of snbseribers which he sent uu. The work goes 
bravely on. 


The P. O. address of P. H Hayxs, M. D, formerly of the 
Cuba Water- Core, will be, until December, West Bloomffeld, 
N. Y. 


H. D.— We shall take that hint,“ and probably profit by 
it. 


VARIETY. 


Trape anp Manuracturgs in Sr. Lovis.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Post, says:—The St. 
Louisians are proud of their rising city. Our levee groans 
under the weight of its merchandise for barter and exchange. 
Our streets teem with the various commodities of commerce, 
Our eyes are well nigh strangere to mendicants. Labor is in 
demand. A busy hum ascends from every quarter of our 
far extended city. Every anvil rings from morning till night. 
The shuttle is not idle The omnipotent power of steam is 
impelling nearly every branch of manufactures known in the 
country. A sugar refinery, which began a very few years 
since, is doing a business of $40,000, and is now employing 
about two hundred hands, and distributing an expenditure of 
a million. One of the largest rolling mills in the United 
States is nearly completed at the north end ef our city. A 
magnificent white lead and oil factory is in full operation.— 
Numerous flouring mills, turning out from 100 to 500 barrels 
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per day, keep up the supplies for the non produoing millions. 
A few days since, in descending from the Upper Mississsppi, I 
counted sixty steamboats hugging our wharf, Handsome 
blocks are taking the place of irregular and old edifices.— 
Some fine warehouses, ornaments to any commerciai city, 
now overlook our landing and the river, and give imposing 
impressions to the visitor. 


REAL ESTATE. 
Real estate is universally valuable. Rents are freely paid at 


very high rates. Lands that conid have been bought two 


years since by the arpent, (one fiftieth less than an acre.) are 
now sold by the front foot. The increase in the suburbs, 
within this period, in value, will average fully one hundred 
per centum. It would seem incredible to your readers, were 
I to relate instances within my knowledge, of what is here 
rather investment than speculation, and the profits resulting 
from it. i 


RATES OP INTEREST. 
Money has been bringing two per cent. a month here for 
three or four months, in some cases secured by trust deeds. 


INVESTMENTS IN LAND—DESTINY OF ST. LOUIS. 

In this connection I suggest the inquiry, Why do not eastern 
capitalists, burdened with earplus funds for investment, sig- 
nify a willingness to double their profits by a sure invest- 
ment in St. Louis? The old story of * western speenlations’’ 
is a theme no intelligent man associates with St. Louis. The 
course of this city is predetermined, by a natural destiny, to 
be onward and opward. The location is the natural confla- 
ent of an imperial country. Agriculture, the basis of al! 
greatness, has chosen St. Louis for her royal granary; and 
a fertility greater than that of the Nile shall supply it, from 
sources more extended than a score of Egypts. I shall, in 
another letter, allude to the elements of her greatness.— 
What Moscow is to Rassia, Vienna to Aastria, Pekin to 
China—that, as certainly as a destiny is ever revealed to 
mortals, is the future of this city with respect to the interior 
United States. Missourt. 


A Sono or 786, or Berone.—Oor friend Clark, of the 
Knickerbocker, seems to be in high dudgeon” because of, as 
he says, the appearance in the columns of a weekly contem- 
porary of an awful version of a song of his infancy. fle 
says the true version of the verse is this ;— 

„A frog he would a wooing ride, 
With a rigdum bhally-milly kimo: 
With sword and buckler by his side, 
With a rigdum bully milly kimo ; 
Kimo-kero, dolto karo, rigdum bally milly kimo, 
Strim-stram, pumadiddle. billy-bonny rig, 
With a rigdum bally-milly kimo. 


Whether ibis is correct, we leave for the decision of our 


grandmothers, wHo UsED to sing it to us in our baby days, 


Cnrar Pos raox, WHAT IT WILL DO.—It will induce the 
people to learn to write, and those who can already, to write 
more cently. 

n emphatically styled the ‘‘ self-educator of the 


people. 


he young will commence early in letter-writing, because | 


the payment of postage will oppose no obstacle to their cor- 
weapondence: It will create in them habits of thought, re- 
flection and obeervation, and lead them to examine more 
closely and accurately the langaage they use in describing 
their thoughts. Lord Bacon has truly said, reading makes 
a learned man, speaking a ready man, and writing a correct 
man. 


Wx go in for cheap postage, the world over, and so do all 


, 


our sensible readers. Let every one protest, until we yet 
cheap postage, namely Two Cents, prepaid, throughout the 
United States and all our Territories. 


Fiogeine ix THE Navy Asolisnep.—Rejoice every 
mother’s son, at this Great Reronm. The naked backs of 
our poor seamen are 10 be lacerated no more, by those inbou- 
man barbarians, sometimes called officers.’? What sort of 
panishment is to be substituted in place of the bloody lash,we 
have not yet learned, bat it cannot exceed in cruelty the 
former flogging system. Now for another reform. We mus, 
at the next session of congress, abolish the liguer rations, 
which cause so much mischief. Take away the grog, and 
you thereby banish the necessity of panishment of any kind. 
Two-thirds and a half of the floggings formerly inflicted, were 
in consequence of mischief caused by grog. If officers in- 
sist on the rations, give it to them, and the floggings with 
them. 


„% Tae New Docror.’’—A young doctor, away down 
East, writes to his father as ſollowa.— Dear daddy, 1 con- 
clewded Ide cum down and git grinded into a doctur. | 
hardly dont think i was in more than 3 ours, afore out I cum 
as slick a won as ever was sven. 


Hale Colamby happy land, 

Ir I aint a Doktur, I Il be hang’d, 
I pukes, I purges, and I swets em, 
Then if tha di, wi then | leu em. 


I gets plente of custum, because they says they dize eezy. 
When you rite, dont forgit to put doctar afore my name,’’— 
Georgia Cititcn. 

More scandal; who believes any such thing ever took place, 
especially dewn east.“ 

“ He that will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot is a fool; 
and he that dare not is a clave. 

Reaper—To whom is this language applicable? Cer- 
tainly not to you, A BIGOT, FOOL, or SAVE. We are an- 
willing to be classed with either. 

Yet we fear there are to be found in the world, Biete and 
slaves, and by the violation of nature's laws, we have, un- 
fortunately, a vast number of fools or idiots. 

There are also, many who are only foolish, i.e. only par- 
tially so. No one who is not idiotic, has any cause to be a 
bigot; and why should any man be a slave. 


We like the sentiment of the following quaint stanza, and 
commend it to back biters generally.— Transcript. 


„What are another's faults to me ? 
I’ve not a vultore’s bill, 

To pick at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 

lt is enough for me to know, 
I've follies of my own, 

And on my heart that care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.“ 


We wish our friends, the Allopaths, would let ug alone, 
but if they won't, why then we shall give them a ducking, 
that’s all. 

INSANITY WITHOUT FLoOxO.— Senator Y ulee, on Satur- 
day, saysa telegraphic correspondent, read from a report of 
one of the inspectors of var State Prison, an opinion tbet 
doing away with stripes and tbe sobatitation of other pan- 
ishments induced insanity. We would be obliged to any 
one who will favor us with a copy of that report, or the name 
of the inspector referred to. We are curious to kuow the 
name of the man who thinks flogging necessary to preserve u 
mens sana in corpore sano.— Evening Post. 


HERALD OF REFORMS. 


— didi al 


Granamisu.—Dr. Graham, the dietetician, displayed his 
wisdom before the American Institute, by arguing that the 
two sexes ought to be kept entirely apart from each other in 
youth—that they should have no agency themselves in form- 
ing matrimonial allia uces.—and that the future husband and 
wife ought never to see each other till after the match has 
been agreed upon and irrevocably fixed by the parenu.— 
Vermont Chronicle. 


We shall believe the above, when we have satisfactory 
evidence of its trathfalness—W. C. Jounnat. 


Tar Sticxine Prace.—It is said that a certain good old 
lady in Bridgewater, who was holding a religious controversy 
with a neighbor who was not of the same faith, either because 
she had the wrong side, or else was not so well skilled in ar- 
gaoment as her neighbor, was obliged to concede one point 
after another, until at last there was nothing left but the 
question of total depravity. ‘* There,” said she, wrought 
upto fever heat, yon may talk to me till doomsday, and 
I'll never give up my depravity! I'll cling to that just as 
long as I live!” 


A CooL Ixrosrrion.— The Illinois Gazette publishes, 
under the above title, a paragraph relating to a New-York 
Washing Pamphlet, which has been rent by mailto a large 
namber of persons, subjecting them to the expense of postage, 
of which they have just cause to complain. We have before 
warned our readers against this trick. 


Docrorine.—'‘ Ia there anything really the matter with 
you ?” said an allopathic physician to a person who had sent 
for him. 

1 don’t know how it is,“ was the reply, I eat well, 
sleep well, and have a good appetite.” 

“ Very well,’’ said the doctor, . I'll give you something to 
take away all that.’’— Exchange Paper. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS or Ant1-Rerornm FARMER.— 
Sonny. I don’t see anything rowing aboat here, what does 
your father raise on this lan p 

„Wall, he raises hackmatack, grass-hoppers, hop-toads, 
tamble-bogs, and some other wegetables. Yeste ay, he 
raised a double-breasted pig-pen right under the window, and 
mother raised Cain.“ 


Warer-Cure and THE CLEROY.—A disease is apparently 
raging amongst the clergymen of the diflerent denominations 
in this country, which appears to be constantly on the increase. 
The only remedy yet found for it, appears to be cold water: 
viz., taking a trip to Europe. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


To Book Punitsuerns.—The Water-Cure Journal hav- 
ing obtained a very large circulation, renders it a desirable 
medium through which to bring new publications into notice. 
We are therefore obliged to devote a portion of our space, 
each month, toa brief mention of such as the various pub- 
lishers may please to send us. 

Mrpicat Worxs will usually be carefully Reviewrp, 
while those on other subjects will be fairly yet critically ex- 
amined, and their merits or demerits Jaid before our readers. 

Our Journat is read by all classes, bat it is mainly de- 
voted to the interests of FAMILIES AT Home. in all parts of 
the United States, and every book noticed will obtain a wide 
publicity. With these observations, we submit our Journal to 
publishers as a snitable medium through which to announce 
new publications. 

Tae Firn Annvat Report or THE Prison Assoc- 
rion or New York, which has been laid upon our table, is 
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an interesting and valuable document of 400 pages. The ob- 
jects or this Association, as appéars by the first article of its 
charter, are, Ist. The amelioration of the condition of prion- 
ers, whether detained for trial, or finally convicted, or as wit- 
nesses. 2d. The improvement of prison discipline, and the 
government of prisons, whether for cities, coun lies, or states. 3d. 
The sapport and encouragement of reformed convicts after their 
discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an honest 
livelihood, by sustaining them in their efforts at reform. In order 
that the purposes for which the Association was organized 
might be more fully carried out, an application for an act of 
incorporation was made to the General Assembly of the State, 
which was granted in 1846. The business of the Association is 
transacted by an Executive Committee, of which John W. 
Edmonds is chairman. This Committee, which reports anno- 


ally, is divided into four subdivisions, viz: Finance, Deten- 
tion, Prison Discipline, and Discharged Convict Committee. 


The Finance Committee manage the money affairs of the As- 
sociation, and in their report show the following statements : 


— 


Roceipts during the past ycar, $1,922 04 
Balance on hand the preceding year. è 170 14 
$2,092 18 

Of which was paid for sundry expenses of the 
Association the sum of . ` : ` 1,978 72 
Showing a balance on hand of . 8 $113 46 


The ſunds of the Association are made up of the contriba- 
tions of Lenevolent individuals, whose ideas of charity are not 
so extensive, bat that objects of commiseration can be 
found at home, and who are willing out of their abundance to 
administer to the necessities of the erring and the sinfal with 
the hope of once more restoring them to a respectable station 
in society. Ao annual contribution coustitutes a member; $500 
constitutes a life patron ; $100 am honorary member of the 
Executive Committee; and $25 constitutes a life member of 
the Association. 

The Committee on Detentions report many cases where 
their interference has been deemed necessary to procure the 
release of persons anjustly charged and unlawfully committed, 
and in acity like this, sach cases must be frequent. Did space 
permit, we should like to make a few extracts from the diary 
ot their agent, 

The Prison Discipline Committee complain, and justly too, 
of the opposition they have met with in the discharge of their 
duties by the prohibition to the examination of the prisons of 
the State. Measures have been taken to prevent this in fa- 
tare. The reports from the Keepers and Wardens of other 
states, are somewhat extensive and very interesti bg. 

The Discharged Convict Committee report that their useful - 
nese has been considerably circamscribed during the past year, 
for want of funds. The resulu of their labor, however, are 
such as to leave no ground for doubt as to the beneticial effects 
of their efforts. 

The report of the Female Department of the Association is 
fall and extensive. The correspondence from former inmates 
shows a seeming determination on their part to cease to 
do evil and learn to do good. Many have changed their 
course through the influence of kindness and homaue treat- 
ment, and bid fair to spend the rest of their lives in useful - 
ness. 

The whole report breathes a spirit of determination toward 
improvement, and with the exception of a few points more par- 
ticularly connected with the discipline, reform seems to have 
been the order of the day. But when we read of the cruel. 
ties that are inflicted by some of the keepers upon the 
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convicts under their charge, we no longer wonder that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee fonnd difficulty in obtaining desired infor- 
mation, as the prison authorities well know when they appear 
that ‘ a chiel’s amang them takin’ notes, an faith he'll prent 
’em.’’ But we are glad to see in many cases corporeal punish- 
ment is entirely abolished, and the beneficial result of a kind 
and humane system of treatment is beginning to be realized. 
There is no doabt but in a very short time all Wardens who 
have any care for the moral improvement of their convicts, will 
adopt a mode of discipline ia which they will be treated like 
human beings, and not like brutes. But we regret to see that 
reform does not extend to the Department of Medical Treat- 
ment. Here, like everywhere else, it appears to be difficalt to 
resign the old methods of treating diseases, and we see no in- 
stance of the Hydropathic system being introduced. But have 
atience, friends; it takes a long time to reform old established 
castome—but we perceive that the effects of baths are by rome 
of the Wardens spoken of in the highest terms—the phy- 
sicians wouldn't mention such things of course. In the next 
report we hope to see that the convicts of at least one prison 
are treated when sick upon the true Water-Cure principle. 

Tum Boston Oxe Line Psatmist, embracing Day & 
BeaL’s new Musical Notation and Sight singing Method, 
by which classes, schools, and choirs, in a few lessons. be- 
come better readers of music than common singers do the old 
way daring life. Also, a large variety of Sacrep Music, 
pew and old, by German, English and American cvw- 
posers, comprising tunes in the usual metres and keys, to- 
gether with Sentences, Anthems, and Chants, by II. W. 
Day, A. M., President aud Fint Professor in the Boston 
Phonographic Musical Institution, Boston: Published at 
at No. 8 Court square. 

Tuere, reader, you have the complete title of this remark- 
able book What more can we say of it: Simply that we 
hope it shall prove to be as great an improvement on Wie old 
method of teaching everybody to sing, us its frends claim. 
We have confidence in the integrity of many whose judg- 
ment may be warped, biased, or prejudiced ; and as we have 
not yet studied this new systera of teaching music, we cannot 
consistently pronounce a decision, as to its claim of superior 
merit. 

We will add, however, that it will be quite safe for those 
who are particularly interested in teaching music, to TRY the 
One Line PeaLmist. 

Tur Auring Guex SINGER, a complete collection of secu- 
lar music, in four vocal parts, for choirs, singing classes, and 
musical societies. By WILLIAM B. Braapsury. New 
Vork: Mark H. Newman R Co., publishers, 


We have, in this choice oolleetiou, popular songs harmon- 
ized, melodies, popular German people's songs in parts, ori- 
gina! pieces, Flora’s Festival, the Vocal Exercises und Scales, 
and in fact every improvement which the present advanced 
musical experience can suggest. The author says, It has 
been our constant aim to make the heart better and the life 
happier, in endeavoring to bring out and cultivate the better 
feelings of our social natares, by calling to our aid the power- 
ful influence of Braurirel Mevopy and Sweet Har- 
MONY. 

The influence of music on the sick is sometimes most po- 
tent, and if the spirit of the music be well adapted to the pa- 
tient, great good will result therefrom. A hopefal and ani 
mated selection should be made when the patient is prostrate 
und sinking,—never melancholy, or on a minor key. 


Harpers’ New Mortsty Maeazine continues to grow 
iu popularity, although it has reached a circulation sarpass- 
ing that of any other of its age. 

This Magazine will doubtless take the lead in this country, 
as it will be adapted to the greatest possible variety of tastes. 
Science, LITERATURE, and ART, will be bronght o=t ia a 
cheap yet durable form, and placed within the reach of the 
million. We woald suggest to the editors the propriety of 
introducing scientific subjects, somewhat after the manner of 
„ CHAMBKRS’S INFORMATION FOR THE Prorrx.“ This, we 
are confident, would be responded to by our working classes, 
who prefer to read on subjects of real utility, rather than os 
higher subjects, such as romances, poetry, tales, Ko. The 
New Monthly’ is printed on the most beautiful type and 
paper, illustrated with fine wood engravings. 


Tae Orraon Srectator—A semi-monthly Journal, de- 
voted to the Moral. Social, and Literary interests of the peo 
ple of Oregou. Rost. Moore, of Oregon City, O. T., Pro- 
prietor. Terms invariably in advance. One copy, per an- 
nom, $5 
„Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.’’—Thus 

says the Oregon Spectator. The paper before us is a fair 

specimen of New England or Yankee enterprise, for the pro- 
prietor is evidently an *' Eastern man with Western principles.” 

We hope hie paper will be liberally patronized, and serve as 

a directory to the tens of thousands who are yet to become 

eitizens of this great and glorious territory. We hope our hy- 

dropathie friends in Oregon will see to it, that the Specta- 
tor’’ is well sustained. 


ArTHUR’'s Home Gazertx.—T. S. Arthur, editor and pro- 
prietor, Philadelphia, Terms $2 a year, in advance. 

This is a weekly Family Newspaper, of good size, and un- 
exceptionable character and proportions. Who has not heard 
of T. 8. Arthur, and who ever heard his name spoken, except 
to praise? Although a writer of novels, Joes he not always 
impress his reader with a generous love for homanity ? Read 
his temperance tales. We have no doubt but what great good 
will result from the circulation of Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
See his Prospectus on the cover of our September number. 


Tue AGRICULTURIS'T’S GUIDE, AND ALMANAC for 1851. 
By a Practical Farmer. New-York : J. G. Reed, Price 
123 cents. 

The Calendars of this Almanac are duplicates of thoee used 
in the Water-Care Almanac, and are adapted to the United 
States and the Canadas. There are aboot one hundred pages 
devoted to subjects of special interest to every farmer, aud the 
trifling sam which is charged for it, (a York shilling) could 
not be better spent. Of course, everybody ought to have it. 


Tur KNICKERBOCKER, or New-York Monthly Magazine, 


edited by Lewis Gaytorp CLARK, published by Samuel 

Hueston. Terms, S5 a year, in advance. 

Besides upwards of One Hunprep CONTRIBUTORS, com- 
posed of the leading writers ia America, this Magazine pre- 


| sents its readers with the richest monthly repast of Fun and 


Fancy, that can be found on the continent. The Editor's 
Table“ always overflows with old and now anecdotes, which 
seem to please everybody who have the felicity of reading 
them. In fact, the Old Knick” is the only Gentis 
Punch we have in America. 

Tue Lire anD Speecues or Patrick Henry.—A pab- 
lisher has left a lot of this every-young-man’s Book at the 
office of the Journal, for sale, price 75 cents. 
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SELF TREATMENT WITH WATER-CURE. 
BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M. D. 


I sarp in my last that the main thing or the 
first great requisite in applying the water cure 
wan to have good judgment, for without this rare 
possession you are as likely to do harm as good, 
and a little more so. 

It is the stupid adherence to routine practice 
that often brings the water - cure into disrepute. 
A man may be ever so well versed in book 
knowledge, yet, if he be not possessed of good 
judgment, his learning will avail him but little. 

For instance, the books tell you that wet sheets 
are good to allay nervous irritation and cool down 
fever; well, so they are if properly appien but 
otherwise they will increase both. hat is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison; what will 
soothe one man will irritate another. 

The booke say that sitz baths are good for all 
diseases of the digestive organs, and so they may 
be, if taken properly and at the proper time. 

But the how and when to take them? 

It is not in the power of books to tell precisely 
how long a man shall sit in a tub of water and get 
nothing but good from it. 

This depends upon his constitution, the particu- 
lar phase of his disease, and the length of time 
he has been afflicted. 

For instance, a person with certain conditions 
of the stomach cannot take a sitz bath with im 
punity under four or five hours after a full meal, 
simply because his food remains in the stomach 
an hour or two longer than it ought to; but the 
general rule is to take it three hours after eating. 
Sitz baths, be it remembered, alwaye affect 
the stomach, and should never be taken on a full 
meal, unless merely to cool off, which would be 
better done some other way. 

Again, a person of delicate, irritable constitu- 
tion might be seriously injured by sitting in a 
sitz bath thirty minutes, which is considered 
necessary iu certain chronic conditions of the liver, 
&, and in ordinary cases is decidedly beneficial. 
So it is with wash-downs. What will suffice 
to cool one patient down sufficiently after a pack, 
would not be a circumstance towards the accom- 

lishment of this all-important object in another. 

ence the great discrepancy of opinion, as re- 
gards the effects of water by the laity and not 
a few of the “ faculty.” 

Oh, says one, I tried sitz baths for my dys- 
pepsia, and the more I tried’em the more I did’nt 
get no better! 

But how did you try em 

Why just exactly as you yourself told Mr. 
to use em 

Yes, madam, said I, but allow me just to 
insinuate that there is as much odds in fulks as 
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in anything! and that Mr. 


’s dyspepsia and 
yours are as different as Jenny Lind's singing and 
acommon hand-organ. Mr. isa great fat, 
bloated alderman,who has lived on venison pastry, 
turtle soup, and rich viands of every deacription, 
washed down by gallons of wine, brandy, &e, till 
he is absolutely in danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion, and nothing short of three pailfuls of 
cold water applied for twenty-five or thirty min- 
utes, would have any effect in relieving the terrible 


' inflammation existing in his much abused stomach. 


You, madam, are the victim of an ill assorted 
union, brought into the world with a constitution 
which has the curse of scrofula and violated law 
indelibly inwoven upon it, have been reared with 
a view to show and a market, and, like other hot- 
house plants, when exposed to out-door life you 
wilt and wither. 

The winds of heaven visit you not more 
roughly than they do your neighbors, but while 
they pass unscathed, you are prostrated, simply 
because you have no power to sustain yourself, 
no stamina within. . 

Compared with the alderman, your life has 
been as an anchorite’s to a gourmand’s; but like 
him you are prostrate, but, unlike him, you have 
fallen from want of sustenance or capubility of 
receiving it so as to nourish you, he from too 
much; he has too much tone, you not enough. 
Now, need I tell you that your treatment should 
be altogether different 

The water necessary to quench his internal and 
infernal fires, would extinguish entirely the feeble 
spark within you. In other words, the trouble in 
yonr case is irritability, caused by debility; in 

is, inflammation, produced by intemperance. 

The treatment in your case would be to soothe 
by tepid baths the irritability, being careful not 
to have them carried too far, as they would pro- 
duce debility. A five minutes sitz bath, at a tem- 
perature of seventy, and a rubbing wet sheet or a 
pack of twenty minutes perhaps, would be the 
first things; afterwards, slight wash-downs in 
water colder and colder by degrees, the gentle 
plunge, and the moderate douche, would make 
you as well as it is possible for you to be. 

In the alderman’s case, buckets and buckets of 
water, nearly cold, will have to be used to bring 
down the circulation, reduce the heat, &c.; sitz 
baths, long and deep, and oft repeated, will also be 
needed, and hours of sheet-packing will be neces- 
sary, week after week, to restore the lung abused 
nervous eystem to its equilibrium. 

In short, as in the one case debility has produced 
the irritability, and needs to be removed before 
the irritability will cease to come, so in the 
other must the irritability which has produced 
the debility (of stomach) be first reduced. 

We often hear persons say that they have 
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tried bathing mornings, and that it made them 
worse. Well, I don't doubt this, but did they do 
it right? or long enough 

I am very much mistaken if, should they per- 
severe till they got the right temperature, exer- 
eaog well, and immediately after it, they would 
not always find it beneficial, though, perhaps, like 
the acting Editor of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, they have no particular fancy for 
cleanliness, or don't care about having such prac- 
tices prevail, for the same reason that shoe- 
makers would discourage the practice of going 
barefooted ! 

My advice then to home doctors is, to be-very 

sure, before they commence “ practising” upon 
anybody, that thay understand the principles of 
the water-cure ; if not, all the cases they ever 
heard of may not avail them; in fact, they will 
probably do them more haria than good, from 
reasons above stated. 
I heard of an old man once who always swal- 
lowed a bullet when anything niled him! The 
last time he swallowed it, it proved a swallow 
too much, as his case happened to be introsus- 
ception of the bowels—which is the shutting in 
of one portion of the bowels into the uther—and 
of course the specific gravity which the old man 
relied on to‘ put things through,” only put the 
upper portion of the intestine still farther into 
the lower, and he died. 

Active cathartics, which the allopaths give in 
such cases, have the same effect generally. 

But how shall we get “ the principles f” 

Why, by study and observation. 

Be sure you are capable by nature and educa- 
tion to understand such things, have a proper 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, &c., and then 
get all the books you can find on the subject, read 
and ponder, select the good and leave the rest. 
If you are good, eer I'll write a book or 
purpose for you. Ain't I clever? More anon. 


CONFESSIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO- 
FATHIO DOCTOR.—=No, 12. 


Tnovon living before the era of Priessnitz, the 
writer of these articles was not ignorant of many 
of the ae ir of water in the external and 
internal treatment of disease. From Esculapius 
downward, it had been freely used, and the mode 
of its application discussed. 

Forbes remarks that in 1700 Sir John Floyer 
and Dr. Baynard, used water freely as an ex- 
ternal application, but preceded by a course of 
physic. Sir John supports his views by the 
citation of numberless learned authorities, from 
the Bible toDr. Mead. Both writers mention the 
occasional practice of persons bathing in their 
shirts, and wearing them the remainder of the 
day without drying ; and also give instances of 
cases relieved by the application of a wet towel. 

Baynard, in support of his hydropathic views, 
says, “I conceive life to be an actual flame; as 
much flame as any culinary flame is, but fed by 
its peculiar and 157 r fuel, made out of the 
blood and spirits for that purpose. It is as ex- 
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tinguishable as any flame is by excluding the air. 
When the lungs or air-strainers of the body have 
taken out of a certain quantity of air all its fuel, 
the flame will go out if more be not supplied.” 
He supposes that food and air, acting as fuel to 
the flame, leave behind in the body, on the va- 
rious membranes, in consequence of this combus- 
tion, salts and acrid substances, which the sweat 
dissolves and throws off. “I look,” said he, 
„upon the porey and sweat vents as so 

back doors and sallyporte, by which nature 
drives out the enemy crept into the garrison.” 
Of course, when this perspiration is clogged, dis- 
ease sets in and the best means of cure consists 
in giving enormous quantities of water, which 
will dissolve the acrid matters, wherever they 
may be, and thus thoroughly cleanse the 

open the pores, and restore health. And he 
practised accordiugly ; though, holding such views, 
why he should have used drugs of any kind, is 
certainly strange. 

Langani, who represents the Italian practice in 
this respect, published a book in 1723, wherein 
he represents the true method of using cold 
water to consist in ita internal administration, in 
very large doses, in certain stages of fevers. 
Many of the Italians cure intermittents by con- 
tinued doses of cold water. In Moore's life of 
Lord Byron, a letter is preserved from the noble 
poet to his publisher Murray, wherein he tells of 
an effectual cure by this method, in a short time, 
when his gondolier, a stout healthy man, suffered 
under the apothecary’s drugs without benefit for 
over three months. 


Dr. Curgie’s Practicr.—James Currie in 1815 
wrote a work on the effects of cold and warm 
water as a remedy in fevers and other diseases, 
in which he strongly recommends immersion at the 
commencing stages of fever, and in acute affeo- 
tions of the nervous system. Forbes remarks that 
he cannot be said to have forestalled Preissnitz in 
any other respect, than in the prompt and energetic 
use of cold water in the suppression of acute 
febrile and nervous affections. He placed in a 
clear light some points of practice on which some 
important errors previously prevailed, such as 
the safety of cold applications when the body is 
heated beyond the natural degree, and the rela- 
tive value and safety of cold or tepid water, of 
immersion, affusion, and ablation; on these points 
his work being of great practical value. 


Water IN REGULAR Pracrice.—Before the 
time of Preissnitz, water in its cold form was re- 
commended as a valuable tonic, used with many 
restrictions, in nervous debility, and other analo- 
gous states; and in its warm form its use was 
limited to the allaying of irritation in certain 
disorders, the more formidable symptoms of 
which were encountered by other remedies. 
“ Beyond this,” said Forbes, the medical pro- 
fession have hitherto done little or nothing with 
bathing as an instrument of cure; and there is 
reason for believing that a vast superfluity of 
caution has existed in the employment of this 
remedy, and that some of the supposed cautions 
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have really increased instead of diminished the 
danger, as well as destroyed the efficacy of its 
applicat ion.” 

WILLIAM ~Penn's Acoount.—The water-cure 
practice of the North American Indians, is thus de- 
scribed by Wm. Penn: “I once saw an instance of 
it, with divers morein company. For being upon 
a discovery of the back part of the country, I 
called upon an Indian of note, the Captain-Gene- 
ral of the clans of those parts. I found him ill 
of a fever, his head and limbs much affected with 

ain, and at the same time his wife preparing a 
bagol for him. The bagnio resembled a large 
oven, into which he crept by a door on the one 
side, while she put several red hot stones in at a 
door on the other side, and then closing up the 
doors and apertures, excluded all air. Now, 
while he was sweating his wife with an axe was 
cutting her husband a passage into the river, for 
the ice was very thick, in order to the immersing 
himself after he should come out of his bath. 
In less than half an hour he was in so great a 
sweat that when he came out, he was as wet as if 
he had came out of the river, and the steam of his 
body so thick that it was bard to discern any 
body's face that stood near him. In this condi- 
tion, stark naked, he ran into the river, which 

was about twenty paces, and ducked himself 
twice or thrice therein, and so returned, passing 
through his bagnio to his own house, some twent 
paces farther, and wrapping himself in his 
woolen mantle, lay down at length, near a long, 
gentle fire, in the middle of his wigwam, turning 
himeelf several times until he was dry, and then 
he rose and fell to getting us our dinner, seeming 
to be as easy and well in health as at any 
other time.” 


Vincent Prresssrrz.— This medical reformer 
was originally a small farmer, residing in Grae- 
fenburg, in Silesia. A succession of trifling 
accidents in early life, led him to employ water 
for their cure, and so successful was he, both with 
himself and his neighbors, that his fame gradually 
spread, and after a while he received pay for hia 
labors. From simple villagers he had at length 
nobles for his patients, by whose means he be- 
came gradually possessed of an enormous estab- 
lishment, capable of containing several hundred 

tients, which for years has been crowded with 
adies and gentlemen of every degree and of 
every nation; while thousands of his followers 
have set up similar establishments in their own 
countries. 


Mope or Treatwext.—He ranks as the first 
one who comprised his whole materia medica in 
water alone, and he makes this apparently inert 
remedy act as a stimulant, sedative, tonic, pur- 

tive, astringent, dietetic, styptic, febrifuge, 
a alterative, and counter-irritant. In 
his first interview with the patient, aſter hearing 
sufficient to give him a rude insight into the 
locality and general features of his malady, 
Priesenits proceeds to investigate its snitableness 
to the water- cure. He does this by sprinkling 
the surface of the body with cold water, or wit- 
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nessing the taking of a cold bath, and then 
watching its development of reaction. If this 
appears in a certain amount of activity, he pro- 
nounces the case appropriate for his treatment: 
if not, he advises the abandonment of all hydro- 
pathic intentions. Forbes sees no decisive rea- 
son for not pronouncing this method as good a 
guide as the orthodox oustom of feeling the pulse. 


Russinc anv Packine.—If Priessnitz thinks the 
patient strong enough to undergo the water 
treatment, no time is lost in applying it. Early 
in the morning an attendant enters the sick- 
room, throws a wet sheet over the person, and 
over it rubs the whole body rapidly until a 
glow is excited. The patient then dresses and 
takes a long walk. In some cases perspiration is 
excited by enveloping the patient in blankets, and 
then the cold sheet applied, or water poured 
on the body from pails, or a plunge taken into 
a cold bath: either kind followed by friction, 
dress, and exercise, as before. When the object is 
only to excite a glow, and not perspiration, the 

y is simply packed in the wet sheet, and 
when the reaction ensues, bathed in the cold 
bath. The sitz bath, shower bath, hand bath 
etc , need no explanation. In all cases of fever 
the patient is enveloped in a succession of wet 
sheets, renewed as often as they become warm, 
for a period varying from half an hour to six 
hours, or more according to the violence of the 
symptoms: cold washing and immersion arealoo 


resorted to for the same puree The compress 
is a cloth wetted with cold water applied nearest 
to the seat of disease, securely covered, and 


changed as often as it becomes dry. 


Dress or Water Cure.—Priessnitz does not 
allow his patients either to wear flannel or take 
any kind of drugs whatever. The diet is gener- 
ous, consisting of meat, milk fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and no restriction as to quantity. Stimu- 
lants of all kinda, as spices, wines, tea and cof- 
fee, are forbidden, and nothing hot must be taken 
into the stomach. Exercisise is taken at once 
upon rising from the table. Water is drank dur- 
ing the day in large quantities, varying from a 
fewpin tstog illons. 

RATIONALE oF THE Water-Curr.—Rausse, a 
celebrated German writer on this subject, con- 
siders water as the one great element necessary 
to preserve health and cure disease. His theory 
is as follows: 


Rausse’s Turonkr.— Nature has built her sys- 
tem upon one great fundamental principle, which 
is the power given to all bodies to assimilate 
or work up to their own use all other bodies; and 
this law applies equally to inanimate as to ani- 
mate beings. This power serves as a mutual 
protection of one against another, and is so con- 
trived by nature that each shall grasp of the other 
only what is necessary to be thrown off. 

Thus organic bodies require two conditions 
for existence substances to act upon, which they 
can incorporate into themselves; and su 
in turn acting upon them, i Oboe these ex- 
crementitious matters may removed. De- 
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prived of the first, they would starve and die 
from inanition. Deprived of the second, their 
bodies would become clogged up, and they would 
equally die, in consequence of the corruption 
and coagulation of the juices. 
All organic bodies are constantly changing their 
substances, throwing off the old elements and re- 
ceiving new into their places. Anything solid 
in the body must be converted into the liquid 
state before it can be thrown off: hydrogen pos- 
sesses the power of making soft the solids, 
and oxygen of hardening the liquids, and thus 
rendering them fit for service as solids. Water 
is composed of the two gases, hydrogen and 
oxygen; therefore its presence is necessary In 
health to carry ou the Operations of life, and in 
disease to carry on the processes of cure.* 


True ExTLANATION.— All substances act upon 
the life power, and the phenomena resulting 
from that action are solely produced by it upon 
the solids of the body: we say solids, for the 
fluids must be made or secreted by their agency, 
and these secretions are carried on in obedience 
to the mandates of the nerves, which carry or- 
ders from the brain. The Water-Cure, in addition 
to its cleansing powers, acts mainly because it is 
a vehicle of heat, and thus capable by skillful 
management of suddenly elevating or depressing 
vital actions. By this means the original im- 
pression under which excitability labored is re- 
placed by a new impression, any ill effects re- 
sulting from which the vis medicratriæ is able to 
obviate. Many of the American Water-Cure 

ractitioners found their principles of practice, 
ike Hippocrates, on the existence of the conser- 
vative power, disdaining all humoral explana- 
tions about the impurities of the blood, and un- 
healthy secretions causing disease. As Dr. Forbes 
remarks, the Hydropathic plan can only be fully 
acted upon in establishments expressly for this 
mode of treatment. We have many such in the 
United States, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing, and they are daily gaining the respect 
and confidence of the community. As a means 
of preventing disease, Hydropathy is entitled to 
all praize, and there are thousands of living wit- 
nesses to its efficacy, who, by constant bathing 
have become inured to the changes of atmos- 
saat temperature, and who, fearless and un- 

undled. discard all invalid notions. 


Mrsuxnio Practice.—-This has been practised 
in all ages and times, and enters as an ingredient 
in both the Homeopathic and Water-Cure sys- 
tems. Hahnemann directs the patient to be stroked 
in some cases, downward with the palm of the 
hand, until relief is obtained. And Priessnitz 
orders that the attendant who does the rubbing 
over the wet sheet be strong and robust. To the 
nervous fluid of the operator the tractors of 
Perkins and rods of Mesmer alike owed their 


power. 
CRRONO- THERMAL. Srstemu.—-“ Fifteen years ago,” 


* For a complete elacidation of this theory, see WATER- 
Cune Lisrary, 1 
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says Dr. Dickson, it was my fate—I can scarce- 
ly call it my fortune—to make two most impor- 
tant discoveries in medicine, namely, the periodi- 


city of movement of every organ and atom in 


living bodies—and the intermittency and unity 
of all diseases, however new, and by whatever 
produced. To these I added a third—the unity 
of action of cause and cure, both of which involve 
change of temperature. Such is the ground- 
work of the Chrono-Thermal system—so called 
from Chronos, time, and Therma, heat. This I 
gave to the public in 1886. Then, for the first 
time I announced the appalling fact, that up to 
that hour, the professors of the healing art bad 
been to a man in all but utter darkness on the 
1 they pretended to teach. Thirty centuries 
and upwards the blind had been leading the 
blind in medicine. 


Tue BLOOD ALIVE. —“ It was once a ques- 
tion,” says Jackson,“ whether or not the blood be 
alive. John Hunter, tothe conviction of every- 
body, proved it to be alive; and every drop that 
artificially leaves the system is a drop of life. He 
who loses a pint of blood loses a pint of life.” 


CRONO- THERMAL Practice.—Of course the 
vital fluid is most carefully cherished, and no 
bleeding ever performed even in apoplexy, but 
contrary wise stimulants prescribed. Dr. Turner 
mentions the case of a wealthy merchant, “ who 
was greatly alarmed by a sudden numbness on 
one side of his head, one arm, and oneleg. He 
started for his physician, but met on the way 
another, to whom he told his case, who told him 
he must lose a pint of blood. Imagine the pa- 
tients surprise, upon reaching my brother 
Chrono’s office, at receiving from the hands of the 
doctor, not a bleeding and deliquium, but 4 
brimining bumper of Champagne! Confiding in 
his friend, he quaffed the unpalatable draught 
without hesitation, and in a few minutes rubbing 
his leg and arm, exclaimed he was better. | 
told you so,” said the doctor, now you may 
home and take another glass at bed-time.” -The 
gentleman did so and has had no palsy since.“ 

Conc.uston.—And now we would ask the reader 
is it strange that medicine is considered as an 
incomprehensible study, and its practice a work of 
mere chance. It is evident that no other science re- 
quires such an amount of both theoretical and 

ractical acquirements, and yet the majority of 
its cultivators pride themselves on being ignorant 
of the former. The author of these articles began 
life a perfect bigot, with but one redeeming 
trait, a love of truth, which once discovered, in- 
duced him to embrace it wherever fuund. The 
observation of nature for himself gradually ex- 
panded his views; every succeeding year in his 
practice saw the lancet less used aad the drugs 
more seldom given, and with the gratification 
too of increased success, until at last the bigot 
was liberalized, willing to judge his fellows by the 
metal and not by the artificial impress stamped 


* The probability is, that this patient had no palsy befi 
and a a of (colored) water would have a ed the ais. 
good effect.—Ep. W. C. J. 
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upon it. He learned at length that there was as |) the vapor escape into the chamber. When used 


much quackery in the professsion as out of its 
pale, and now, qnaker-like, keeps on his hat when 
passing alike the Academy or the Root shop. 


COLD SHOWER, WARM SHOWER, AND VA- 
POR OOMBINED BATH. 
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Tuts Bath is the invention of Mre. Jerexan 
Essrx, of Bennington, Vt., and was patented on 
the 25th of last September. Its utility, as will 
be observed by the description, is beyond all 

uestion. This is an inside elevation, showing 

e whole arrangement. By it a person can 
take a cold or warın shower, or a vapor bath, at 
pleasure. 

The outside casing is the box of the bath, 
which may have screen sides like the common 
kind ; and the tubes below, as they are small and 
lying on the floor (the one, F, may run below 
the floor,) can be of no inconvenience. C is a 
small circular vessel of water surrounding the 
tube, E, seen in section, and communicates with 
it by a small opening inside, near its bottom. 
When the tube, E, is nearly filled, tbe vessel or 
chamber, C, contains water to the same height. 
F is a conducting pipe extending up into the 
tube, E; and A is the handle of a piston, which 
extends down into E, having its lower end made 
to force the water up through the pipe. F, past 
the valve, H, into the shower vessel,G. This 

ives a cold shower bath. To make a warm 

th, D is a lamp placed under the vessel, E, 
which heats the water, when it may be forced 
up as in the cold shower. 

To make it a vapor bath, the pipe, M, seen 
partly in section, is attached near the top of the 
vessel, C, and it has holes at its lower end to let 


for a vapor bath, the piston should be withdrawn, 
and the inside hole in the vessel, C, closed up, 
when the lamp will generate the steam in a 
short time. The top of the vessel, C, to the 
tube, E, is made of a funnel shape, as represented 
by B, to allow the water to be easily poured in. 
I is a faucet to drain off the water that may be 
in the pipe, and there is an attachment to the 
outside oF the valve case, O, to lift the valve, H, 
to drain off the water above. 

The different parts of this bath are very sim 
le, to accomplish its triple object. The lamp 
urns spirits, is always clean, and gives out a 

great heat, to do its work rapidly. More infor- 
mation may be obtained by letter (p. p.) to the 
patentee. 

By the politeness of the gentlemanly publish- 
ers of that excellent paper, the Soixxririo AMERI- 
Lax, we are permitted to use the engraved illus- 
tration at the head of this article. 

We have not examined this newly invented 
Bath, consequently, cannot give an opinion in re- 
gard to its merits, yet we take pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of our readers to the fact of its 
existence, that they may try it, prove it, and, if 
it shall prove useful, to recommend it.— W. C. 
Journal, 


COXALGIA AND SO FORTH. 
BY JOSEPH 8. BURR. 


Ox 21st of July last, I was called to the wife 
of Joseph Kirbey, who resides some six miles 
ſrom our village, and found her severely afflicted. 

They gave me the following history of her case. 
Two weeks ago she was brought to bed with 
her first child—nothing peculiar occurred at the 
time, nor was she more than usually amiss for 
three, four, or five days afterward. However, 
some weeks previous to her confinement, she 
experienced weakness in her right leg, by times 
some pain in Wip joint, extending down the limb 
(especially on the inside) to the knee, and occa- 
sionally to the calf of leg, and to the heel; so as 
to discommode her some in walking,—causing 
her to halt or limp a little betimes, and occa- 
sionally, considerable. When most on her feet 
worse than when sitting or laying down. Whilst 
confined to bed after delivery, she felt but 
little amiss in the limb, but as soon as she 
began to set up, and especially when she at- 
tempted to walk, found the same old difficulty 
existing in hip, leg, and foot, which in a few days 
became worse, (though her general health was 
tolerable, and continued to improve moderately,) 
until the pain in the knee and calf of leg became 
intolerable, attended by times with some swell- 
ing, and much soreness on pressure wherever 
the pain had been, which however changed alter- 
nately to and from almost every point from the 
hip to the foot: in which condition she had been 
several days previous to sending for me, growing 
worse continually, and the limb now entirely 
useless. 

At once I suspected coxalgia, or disease of the 
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hip-joint. The symptoms when | first saw her 
were entire inability to move the limb in the 
least as she lay upon her back, the pain in the 
knee exceedingly severe, and nearly equally so in 
calf of leg: bath of which were some swollen ; 
also top of foot quite puffed up. An exsanguine. 
ous surface all over, and 5 hot 
and dry, the pulse much accelerated in frequency 
and force, hard, full, and bounding, not easily 
obliterated by pressure at wrist. Tongue mostly 
covered with a whitish yellow coat, except 
centre, which was brown,—tip and edges very 
red, the whole organ dry and clammy—pupil of 
eyes dilated—heavy, throbbing, half aching state 
of head—betimes some delirium, with low inco- 
herent muttering when dozing. Quite comatose, 
though she had not been known to have slept 
for several day sand nights. Entire abhorrence 
for everything like food, and but little desire for 
drink. Sick at stomach, (and very tender on 
pressure,) with sense of sinking weakness, and 
yet feeling of unusual fullness. Bowels consti- 
pated. Urine small in quantity and very high 
colored, and passe l with dificulty, attended with 
heat and pain. The lochia still continues, though 
very vitiated and fetid. Some procidentia 
uteri, and tumefaction of os uteri, with much 
heat and tenderness of parts. Left mamma, and 
most of the side of trunk, badly excoriated and 
red as scarlet, with the constantly discharging 
ichorous fluid from the breast. 

When both legs were brought in a straight 
line with the centre of the body (which was ex- 
cruciatingly painful to the diseased one) the dis- 
eased leg was found to be at least an inch 
longer than the other, as was manifest by the 
inner malleolars, and condyls of the femor. 
The toes of diseased leg turned outward as she 
lay upon the back; calf of leg and knee too ten- 
der to admit of touching enough to move it; hip 
painful and gore to pressure, especially back of 
trochanter major; unceasing pain in groin, knee 
and leg; hip some swollen. The spine I could 
not get at to examine, in consequence of the se- 
verity of the pain in attempting to move her. 

In so formidable a case, what should be done? 

Having in the main been a regular physician 
for twenty-nine years, you may readily suppose 
that in the emergency of the occasion, [ at once 
adopted a thorough allopathic treatment. 

On the 24th I visited her again, and found the 
symptoms much the same, except the excoriated 
breast and side some better, from the lotions of 
nitrate of silver and sugar of lead, but the hip 
had become by this time enormously swollen, 
which extended far to the adjacent parts, and 
exceedingly hot. 

I retired to the grove, and reflected that I had 
treated, and known others treat several cases of 
this same hip-joint disease by the regular prac- 
tice, and not one of them cured in the proper 
sense of the term—several had died, and those 
who had barely lived it through had been left 
with a permanently stiff hip for the balance of 
life, with almost useless limb—therefore I could 
not in this case flatter myself with any reason- 
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able t of success by continuing the allopa- 
thic 8 I felt fully convinced that new the 
poms would ulcerate, the bones in all proba- 
bility become carious, and the final result, at the 
end of months or years, be doubtful as to life, but 
certain at least to leave the hip-joint anchylozed. 

I also recollected that within the last year or 
two I had performed some very important cures 
with water alone, and that too after every other 
avaliable means had failed. Finding they had a 
good spring of soft water, I e to abandon 
the use of medicine altogether (except as below 
set forth). and adopt a water treatment. I fully 
and candidly reported the foregoing reflections 
to the patient and her husband: they cheerfully 
coincided with my judgment, and agreed to full 
carry out any course I would recommend, whi 
agreement they faithfully executed. 

[ ordered her to be well scrubbed off all over 
with lukewarm saleratus water, pretty strong, 
followed by long continued rubbings with coarse 
dry towels, which, for the first time since she 
was unwell, gave a glow of fresh or red color to 
the surface, and yet cooled it none. 

I ordered her bathed in water nearly cold, and 
well rubbed off, as frequently as might be found 
necessary to get and keep the surface cool, and the 
excessive action of the heart somewhat subdued, 
even if it should be forty times aday ; the water 
at first a little warmed and some alkali, after- 
ward fresh from the spring. 

To the hip (which by this time was ve 
sore and raw by the counter-irritants applied) 1 
ordered a sheet 16 folds thick, wrung out of 
water direct from the spring, over which a strong 
thick dry bandage was applied pretty tight, 
which was to be renewed every hour or two, so 
as not to be found much warm at any time. 
Into the bowels I had 12 ounces of water direct 
from the spring injected each morning and even- 
ing, and caused to be retained long enough at 
least to become warm. Into the vagina I ordered 
injected every four hours, alternately, a cold solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, and a cold decoction of 
wych hazel leaves (Hamamelis Virginica), 
enjoining her to drink freely of fresh spring wa- 
ter, but make no attempt at eating until she felt 
hungry — which happened in about two days. 

My object was to extract heat from the general 
system, but especially from the hip and its vicin- 
ity, to the greatest possible extent, not only by 
evaporation, but especially by the direct applica. 
tions; hence the cold lotions, cloths, injections, 
and drinks. I aimed to get up and maintain the 
sedative influence upon the hip and adjacent parts, 
uutil the danger of ulceration was past. 

Could I have done better in any respect? 

I have often heard and read of medicine “ act- 
ing like a charm,” but I never saw any treat- 
ment prove more so than the above. The first 
application thereof immediately cooled the sur- 
face considerably, calming the feelings, and was 
very grateful to the patient, and so continued 
thoughout. After a few applications, she needed 
no prompting, but herself would call for its oft 
application. The whole diseased action seemed 
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at once to be held in suspension, and soon abated 
most obviously, not only iu her feelings, but in 
all the symptoms. In two or three days all pain, 
and much of the preternatural heat of skin, and un- 
due action of heart was subdued, and returning 
health was manifest to all around; and now, in 
seven weeks from the time I first saw her, she is 
doing her own work, and has been for two or 
three weeks to some extent. 

I treated her in all ten days—seven by water. 
However, ehe kept up the bathing, sponging, &c. 
some tiine after I quit visiting her. 

Port WAs RHINOrON, Onio. 


CASES CF WATER TREATMENT AT HOME. 
CHILDBIRTH—TYPHOID FEVER. 


We take the liberty to make the fullowing ex- 
tracts from a letter of one of our aubscribers in 
Wayne Co, Ohio, for the purpose of showing to our 
numerous readers that the practice of relying upon 
the physicians for medical treatment is entirely 
useless. All that is necessary is to acquire infor- 
mation as to the proper mode of applying water, 
and then ail “the thousand ills that flesh is heir 
to” may be set at defiance, without the ase of 
calomel, opium, lobelia, or any of the other 
drugs which are at present vo freely used, and 
that too without danger of the deleterious effects 
which so generally accompany their use. 

On the 26th of June my wife gave birth to her 
fifth child. She had practised bathing once a 
week for six months previous, and amid many 
prophetic warnings, [ikes you had better be 
careful with your cold water, you will surely 
kill her,” &, she was about half way treated 
Hydrophatically during parturition and confine- 
ment. The result was as follows: The severity 
of labor was much less ; the amount was not so 
much as had been usual with her. The after- 
pains were diminished more than one-half in 
number, and a considerably in severity. She was 
upand able to work in half her usual time—up 
and about in three days, and perfectly well in 
six days. 

On the 9th day of September one of my 
neighbors sent for me. I went to see him, and 
found that he had been in bed for five days with 
a very high fever, during the after part of the 
day and night, with remission in the early part 
thereof, and suffered most intolerable pain in 
the back, head, and legs, with slight delirium. 
He had done nothing for the fever; and as he had 
no confidence in the doctors, would not employ 
them, but getting continually worse, and know- 
ing that I had advocated the Water-Cure prin- 
ciples, and studied them, he concluded to send 
for me. He was treated according to the best 
of my knowledge and judgment, being but a tyro 
in the business. The result was that in two 
weeks he was perfectly well—being less than 
half the time that others with the same disease 
were under Allopathic treatment. 
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TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE WEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 
Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with 
Notes and Additions by Nacnoras T. Sorssy, M.D, 


(Continued from the October No.) 
Dirrixd Ad D Russine THE TEXT wira Sxurr. 
“ Want of decency is want of sense,” 

My love and respect for the female sex almost 
induce me to suppress these lines, describing one 
of the most disgusting habits to which American 
females are addicted ; but a clear conscience and 
a better judgment say go on, for their own good; 
if they are immodest enough to be guilty of such 
things, they will hardly blush and scold on being 
toldof it. Hoping this article may be the means of 
guarding some fair one against the spell-bound 
fascinations of this unfortunate habit, and of in- 
ducing some of those who are already enchanted 
by the use of the “filthy abomination” to aban- 
don it, I ask the pardon of the sex for submitting 
it to their consideration. 

The following is a graphic description of the 
custom among the people of the section of our 
country where apple brandy and tobacco were 
formerly the principal articles of commerce and 
of home consumption, and horse-racing and cock- 
fighting the greatest sources of amusement. 

A raw and wild Jrishman chanced, on a certain 
Sabbath, to attend preaching at the Baptist meet- 
ing-house at Peach · Jree, in the country and piney 
woods, not far from Tar river, in the county of —. 

Paddy took a seat in the church. ‘The preach- 
er rose, cleared his throat, spit first on one side, 
and thenon the other, hemmed and hawed, gave 
out the cong, in which all joined in singing, ex- 
cept the astounded Catholic oe A That done, 
the Bible was opened, the preacher spit again, 
ain, again, and wiped his mouth, and read, 
“ Kat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow ye die. 
Very appropriate, thought Paddy, as he under- 

a horse-race and a cock-fight were to come 
off close by next day. 
The preacher commenced his discourse in a 
droll kind of way. Paddy was all attention and 
observation. “ Eat, drink, and be merry, was 
frequently repeated. Soon the men drew from 
their coat-pockets large twisted plugs of home- 
made tobacco, the boys followed suit, and each 
came near twisting their heads off, ene thought, 
biting a mouthful off of the smaller end. At the 
same time the women drew from their “ reticules” 
large, square, black, wide-mouthed bottles, and 
long sticks with a mop at one eud. What next, 
thought Paddy, for he had lost the thread of the 
discourse in watching those large twists and 
black bottles. The men chewed voraciously, and 
the ambier flew over the floor, against the logs, 
and through the cracks between the logs of the 
meeting-house. The women drew the stoppers 
of their bottles, held the bottles firm in the left 
hand, whilst with the right hand they passed the 
mop of the long sticks from one side of their 
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mouths to the other, and then half down their 
throats, gave them a thorough sucking, and drew 
them out dripping with saliva, stuck the mop 
down the neck of the bottle, and withdrew it dou- 
ble the size, with a black powder that looked to 
Paddy like coffee-grounds, or chocolate ; into their 
mouths goes the mop again, flies from one side to 
the other, and then to the centre, where it rests 
for another sucking. 5 then, when the 
preacher sto at the end of an eloquent sen- 
tence, at thet kp of his voice, to iako bresih and 
to spit, (a period of excitement for the hearers,) 
a fit of coughing, hawking and spitting seized the 
audience, and for a few minutes nothing could be 
heard but a discord of “sweet sounds,” amid a 
shower of saliva and ambier spattering on the floor 
of logs. Then away flies a quid of tobacco, and 
down goes the women’s mops into the bottles, 
and out into their mouths, with their heads 
leaned back, they sat sucking and fanning, as 
happy as saints. “ Hat, drink, and be merry ;” 
and these manipulations of the women being 
continued and repeated for an hour, Paddy be- 
came restless and sick, and left the meeting-house 
to go and throw up his breakfast, not being 
accustomed to a tobacco atmosphere. 

This was a novel, disgusting, and sickening 
sight to Paddy. The sermon was an hour and a 
half long ; and I need not say that many got hap- 

and “ merry” before it closed, shouting, “Glory, 
1 to the Redeemer, such as Paddy had never 
Before heard. 

During the excitement, at the close of the ser- 
mon, you may be sure many brushes were tram- 
pled under foot, bottles dropped, and enuff, and 
saliva,and ambier spitted on the floor and women’s 
dresses. After service, paddy asked a bystander 
what the women called the operation he had just 
witnessed with the bottles and sticks. 

“ Dipping,” was answered. 

“ And what is dipping * said 1 

Its dipping and rubbing with snuff; I thought 
everybody knew that!” 

i indeed, your honor, and for what purpose 

“For the pleasure of it, and to clean their 
teeth,” he was told. 

More puzzled than ever—dipping and rubbing 
with snuff for the mere pleasure of it, and to clean 
the teeth, in a public meeting-house too—there 
must be some other reason for doing it, thought 
Paddy. “Beg your pardon,” says Paddy,“ there 
is some mistake here, or I do not understand 
you.” 

“ No mistake, sir, everybody knows that.” 

“But is this business of the toilet a part of 
your religion f“ 

„Mes, eays one, “a part of the service; the 
men and women cant keep their eyes open, and 
listen to and enjoy the sermon, unless they chew 
and dip all the time.” 

„And, faith in my Jasus,” replied the Irishman, 
“ does your priest chew and dip too?” 

„He only chews and smckes, and takes a pinch 
occasionally.“ 


lieve this of the Americans in ould Ireland if 1 
were to swear to it.“ 

“O, yes,” says one, “ we make so much nice to- 
bacco in these parts, when we can’t sell it, we eat 
it up, (for epite), and the women help us, to keep 
the pee from getting too low.” 

This speech sickened the Irishman, and be re- 
lied, “ e you; it is a punishment in- 
icted upon ye by your priests for your sins ; and 

I assure you you are all too dirty ever to get to 
heaven.” 

Like the Irishman, few would believe this un- 
less they were to see it. I have often bad the 
misfortune to witness dipping in private houses, 
and in church, Peach -· Iree and others; and any 
one who has a fancy to see it can do so in many 
parts of Carolina, unless it has been abolished 
since I was there. I believe it is going out of 
fashion, and is much Jess common than it was ten 
or fifteen years ago, when the snuff bottle and the 
hickory-bark-tooth-brush chewed to a mop at one 
end was carried in the “reticule” of many a ma- 
tron and a fair damsel. It is done now more se- 
cretly by modest ladies, knowing how filthy and 
disgusting it is to their “nice husbands and 
beaux,” who only chew a pound of tobacco a 
week, and smoke all the time. 

Dipping and rubbing with snuff seems to be 

infectious, and to run in families. It is only a 
substitute for chewing, smoking, and snuffing, and 
is done for the feeling it occasions, and not alone 
as a part of the toilet. It is equally as filthy as 
chewing, and smoking, and snuffing, and more un- 
healthy than either. If one is asked why she 
dips, she blushes and replies, “ Only to relieve a 
distressing tooth-ache.” Poor creatures, dying 
with the tooth-ache all their lives. They know 
not that the remedy causes the complaint, and 
not only that, but many other aches of which they 
ily complain. Better have no teeth, say J, and 
gum it the balance of your lives, that to spend 
your time and destroy your health eating enuff. 
The fact is, the teeth are rubbed away, decay and 
fall out long before many of them reach the age 
of thirty ; and they then, to patch up their mouths, 
and keep up the appearances of health and youth, 
have to resort to doctors, dentists, modistes, and 
all sorts of artificials. 
Let me assure the ladies: be not deceived to- 
bacco and decayed teeth will emell in spite of 
the perfumer ; and if gentlemen do not smell 
those who smoke and dip, it is beeause they can’t 
detect the odor of tobacco amid the great variety 
of odors that the ladies employ to conceal it. 
Now, if the nose deceives us, (and mine rarel 


does), the eye detects it in the hollow, pallid, 
and sallow cheek, the dark, sunken eye, and 


„O, holy fathers! I never heard of such a | 


thing in all my life. A wee-bit would they be- 


! 
| 


the decayed teeth, that defy the pinched lipe 
to conceal, 
I would not marry a lady who uses tobacco in 
any shape, and had rather kiss many things than 
the mouth ofa dipper. If they would return the 
compliment, I am sure fewer gentlemen would 
use tobacco. 

If women knew”—I quote the language of M. 
Merat— all the pleasures of which they deprive 
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themeelves by using tobacco, (and, above all, of 
the horror which those who use it inspire in men,) 
of how soon it makes them appear old, and di- 
lates their nostrils, thickens their upper lips, and 
changes all the features” of their lovely faces, I 
say they never would make snuff-bins and chim- 
neys of their noses aud mouths. 

1 am pleased to say, though some women 
smoke, and dip, and snuff, yet tis very rarely la- 
dies do either. 

As tobacco is the leveler of all conditions, La- 
dies should beware | 


— 


ERYSIPELAS AND FEVER. 
BY J. BEADMAN. 


Ox the Sth of September, Mrs. S. Beadman 
was taken sick rather suddenly, with high fever 
and face flushed; on Monday grew worse, vio- 
lence of symptoms 1 but having some 
little knowledge of diseases, drugs, diet, &., 
and having long since locked the Poison Doctors 
out of my house, I thought by attention to 
diet and the bowels, to master the symptoms; 
towards evening, however, with her consent, I 
went to ask Dr.Shew to step down—he was 
not at home, but his partner promised to be down 
quickly. Hecame about eight in the evening; the 
fever was raging and erysipelas rapidly spread- 
ing behind the vars, face, dc. We put her in the 
wet sheet, or “ packed” her for twenty minutes, 
gave her a bath slightly tepid, put on a wet 
girdle, and applied ice to the head. This we did 
every six hours, and though, through a little 
irregularity in the application of the remedies, 
and the want of a precise knowledge of the prin- 
eiples upon which the practice was founded, there 
was a struggle for mastery between the pack 
and the fever, yet, on the second day, there was 
a most decided improvement in all the symp- 
toms; they appeared as easily controlled by the 
sheet, the bath, and the ice, as a well trained 
horse by a skillful rider. From this moment both 
my eyes were opened some to the powers and 
the beauty of the water-cure in such cases. Day 
by day my wife mended, and she says the im- 
provement was as steady as it was perceptible 
and delightful; on the fifteenth, having taken 
nothing but water for seven days, she began 
to be hungry ; we fed her ganoon her desire 
for food gradually increased, and on the eighteenth 
she was down for dinner, looking as clean and 
bright as a new guinea. Our friends consider 
the case a triumphant demonstration of the infi- 
nite superiority of the watgR-curz over the 
drugging systems, whether we take the whole 
pill-boxful dose system, or the infinitessimal dose 
system of the Homoopath. 


A recent London Medical Periodical makes 
the following declaration 
“There never lived that conqueror who, with 


eword or lance, slew one quarter of the myriads 
that have died of lancet and leech.” 


TYPHUS FEVER. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Some months ago, in one of my articles entitled 
“Practice in Water-Cure,” I gave a case of what 
I called typhus fever. Dr. Call, of Lowell, Mass., 
wrote me a letter, iene my diagnosis, or at 
least my nomenclature, and calling my attention 
to a work, entitled, “ A Practical Essay on Ty- 
phus Fever, by Nathan Smith, M. D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Physic and Surgery in 
Yale College,” published in New York, in 1824. 
The book is a very rare one, but I was fortunate 
enough to secure it, and propose to give it a brief 
review, for the benefit of the readers of the 
Water-Cure Journal. 

Before proceeding to do so, I will say, that my 
designation of a low nervous fever with cerebral 
symptoms, as typhus, accords with such authori- 
ties as Billings, and Dickson. Dr. Billings says— 
“There is but one simple fever, which is exan- 
thematous, or petechial, though the rash may 
never be sensibly developed, as in escarlatina 
maligna ; and it is continued, synochous, whegher 
with high or low poe aod when the sensorium 
is oppressed in addition, it is typhus.” 

Commonly, a distineton is made between ty- 
phus and typhoid, but Dr. Dickson rejects this 
distinction, and says“ I shall continue to r 
all che varieties of typhus and typhoid fever as 
mere modifications of a single type.“ 

The fact is, as I apprehend it, that fevers and 
all other dieeases, while preserving some charac- 
teristic symptoms, vary infinitely according to 
the condition and eircumstances of the patient. 
But, before giving my own views upon this mat- 
ter, which, after all, is more one of words than of 
ideas, though I do not underrate the importanee 
of the former, I will proceed with my notice of 
Dr. Smith's Essay. 

This Dr. Smith, by the way, was a very re- 
markable man. He practised fur many years in 
New Hampshire, and was once a Medical Pro- 


fessor of Dartmouth College. The people of that 


region are full of anecdotes of his wisdom and 
eccentricities. This book has much of the former, 
but no traces of the latter. 

„Typhus.“ says Dr. Smith, “is a word of Greek 


| derivation, which signifies smothered fire, or 


stupor. As applied to disease, it is doubtful 
whether it was originally meant to indicate in- 
ternal heat, or whether it was used to denote a 
fever particularly affecting the mind, and pro- 
ducing stupor or coma.” It is described by the 
oldest medical writers, and is not, therefore, of 
modern origin, like small-pox and syphilis. It 
was known among the early settlers of this 
country as the long fever, slow fever, nervous 
fever, putrid fever, dc. It prevails in all cli- 
mates, and at all seasons, and affects both sexes 
and all ages. 

Dr. Smith asserts that after prevailing in a 
particluar section of country, it sometimes disa 
peara, and is not seen again for many years. He 
gives instances of its return after an absence of 
twenty years. It seems to be of a migratory 
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character, going about from one place to another, 
so as to be traced in its travels like the cholera; 
exhausting the liability to the disease in one 
lace, perhaps, and then going to another. He 
ds no influence of situation, occupation, or hab- 
its affecting this liability, and thinks the poor and 
filthy are no more liable to it than the rich and 
middle classes. This seems to be opposed to all 
experience of what is commonly called typhus ; 
and if Dr. Sinith is right in this respect, our ship 
fever, jail fever, camp fever, and the putrid fever 
which attucks crowded and filthy populations 
everywhere, must be a very different disease. 
But his observations were made on the country 
life of the interior of New England. where real 
poverty is almost unknown, and where there do 
not exist the wide distinctions that prevail in 
our large cities. 

This disease, he thinks, is unquestionably con- 
tagious, and he gives strong cases in proof; as of 
persons taken with the fever where it prevailed 
going to a distance, from whom it spread, first to 
their own families, and then through whole 
neighborhoods. In one case, a young man, coming 
home, infected nine persons in his own family. He 
inclines to the belief that this is the only mode 
of propagation, and that it is never produced by 
accidental causes. ln this opinion, he will find 
few supporters. He believes the disease to 
arise from a specific cause, and that of course it 
can only be produced by that agency. 

Itis, he says, a disease sui generis, not neces- 
sarily connected with the state of fever by which 
it is accompanied, and rarely affecting the same 
individual twice, following, in this respect, the 
common law of contagious diseases. a long 
and wide practice, he avers that he has never 
known or heard of its recurrence in the same 
e and he gives instances of several mem- 

rs of a family being attacked at one time, while 
some ape who had it by themselves at a 
subsequent period, years afterwards. Typhus, 
he says. may be combined with other diseases, 
as with inflammatory fever, hooping cough, dy- 
sentery, dc, as persons have been known tu have 
mumps, hvoping cough, and measles, all at the 
same time. 

“Typhus, like the other contagious diseases“ 
says our author, “has a natural termination, and if 
it does not end futally when uninterfered with, 
it gradually exhausts itself and disappears. Its 
duration is from fourteen days to sixty. The 
morbid action begina, and chiefly continues in 
the capillary system.” 

The symptoms of this disease, as given by 
Dr. mith, are, pain in the head, back, and 
Jimbs—seoreness of the flesh—stupidity—deli- 
rium—coma—a wild insanity—impairment of 
memory and hearing—unsteadiness of the vo- 
luntary motions—-starting and contortions—quick 
compressible pulse—senve of chilliness with ae- 
tual heat—two daily febrile exacerbations—he- 
motrhage—livid spots on the skin tongue furred, 
first white, then yellow, brown, and black, then 
peels and goes through the same process—teeth 
-encrusted, &., &c. Connected with this disease 
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there is an odor so remarkable, that one accus- 
tomed to it could tell the disease if he was 
blind. folded. 

Dr. Smith thinks this disease can never be cut 
short in the beginning. nor ever brought to a ter- 
mination in less than fourteen days; and he does 
not believe that remedies at all affect the dura- 
tion of the disease, though they may modify its 
character. Medicines, and especially powerfal 
ones, in mild cases, do more harm than good. 
A single emetic has changed a mild case to a 
severe one. One of the most successful physicians 
in New Hampshire gave nothing but milk and 
water, in the whole course of the disease. Blood- 
letting he entirely disapproves of. Some physi- 
cians gave the most powerful stimulants, such as 
opium, wine, alcohol, cayenne pepper, arsenic, 
some making their patients swallow three pints 
of strong brandy, with large doses of Jaudanum 
and cantharides. “I have myself seen,” he says 
“a written prescription, in which opium, wine 
alcohol, cantharides, [Spanish flies], and arsenic 
were all directed to be taken several times in 
the course of twenty-four hours. 

The bleeding and the stimulating modes of 
practice, Dr. Smith avers, were about equally sue- 
cessful, that is, they did an equal amount of mis- 
chief. He disapproves of both ; and discussing the 
various modes of treatment usually practised, as 
leeching, emetics, cathartics, febrifuges, blisters, 
diaphoretics, opium, cinchony, mercury, &c., &c., 
he condemns them all. Of mercury he says— 
“ I have had several cases of necrosis of the un- 
der jaw, where I was compelled to remove a 
considerable portion of that bone, which had died 
evidently in consequence of an inordinate use of 
mercury during this fever. In other cases, where 
calomel has been used early in the disease, and 
the mouth has been as favorably affected as could 
be wished the disease, nevertheless, has run on 
forty or fifty days, and sometimes terminated 
fatally, at a very advanced period.” 

After discussing n great variety of supposed 
remedies, Dr. Smith comes to this sensible con- 
clusion : 

“ All things considered, we can place no de 
pendence on internal refrigerants, and if we wish 
to diminish the temperature of the body, we must 
have recourse to cold water or cold air. The 
most effectual method of reducing the tempera- 
ture of the body, is by the use of cold water, 
which may be taken internally, or applied exter- 
nally. When persons sick of this disease desire 
cold water to drink, it should never be denied 
theta—they should be allowed to drink ad 
libitum. But the only effectual method of cooling 
the body, tn these cases, is by the use of cold water 
externally : by this means we can lessen the heat to 
any degree we please. Some take the patient out 
of bed and pour buckets of cold water over him. 
The method I have adopted is to turn down the 
bed clothes, and to dash from a pint to a gallon 
of cold water on the patient's head, face. and 
body, so as to wet the bed and body linen 
thoroughly. As soon as the heat returns, the 
water to be applied again, so as to keep the heat 
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down to, or rather below, the natural standard. 
All additions made to water used for this pur- 
pose, such as vinegar, spirits, &c., are injurious.” 

Here was the Water-Cure, in a rude and im- 
perfect way, applied by one of the first allopathic 
physicians in New England, thirty or forty years 
ago; yet how little has the medical profession 
benefited by his teachings | 

I have little to add to this rapid review of this 
highly interesting work. It is my impression 
that the typhus we see everywhere is the same 
disease as Dr. Smith observed under the peculiar 
modifications of New England life; that in a 
certain degree of malignity it is highly conta- 
gious; and that,as he found it to sometimes last six- 
ty days, and sometimes only fourteen, under differ- 
ent circumstances, its period can be still further re- 
duced. Under a full Water-Cure treatment all the 
processes of Nature are greatly expedited. The 
great chemist, Liebig, after carefully observing 
the operations of the Water-Cure at Graefenburg, 
writes to Sir Charles Scudamore that the system 
changed as much in six weeks, under these pro- 
cesses, as it does in three years under ordinary 
circumstances. If this be the fact~and every 
one who has seen or experienced much of Water- 
Cure, knows that there is a great and wonderful 
rapidity in the changes of the system—there is 
no reason to suppose that typhus, even of the 
form described by Dr. Smith, cannot be cured ina 
much shorter period than its usual limitation. 
I have known eeveral cases of malignant typhus, 
some of which were what is called ship fever, and 
some of them were in our establishment, to be 
cured in less than a week ; just as I have known 
small-pox, measles, and hooping-cough to be cut 
short of their supposed invariable duration. 

New York, 87 West 22d st. 


CARBUNCLES—THEIR TREATMENT. 


Tue following was sent me, with permission to 

ublish, which, to encourage others to make 

own the benefits they have received from 
Water-Cure, I should think you would do well 
to give it a place. 

Dr. KitrreDce: | 

Dear Sir—I have many times felt, since my 
application to you, and my complete restoration 
to health, that an acknowledgment of the effi- 
cacy of your system of treatment was due from 
me; that a drugging, suffering community de- 
manded of every one thus benefited to speak 
out. So, with your permission, I will proceed to 
relate my experience. 

Last autumn, when I made my appearance to 
you in such a state of health, and that painful 
carbuncle on my arm, I had been suffering for 
some two or three weeks; unable to rest, inca- 
pacitated for business, and ae uneasy all 
the time. But my extreme pain and discomfort 
I now attribute. in a great measure, to my treat- 
ment of it, which was frequent application of 
hot poultices with any quantity of warm band- 
ages. We used bread enough over it in two or 
three weeks to preserve a great many ragged 


children in Newton or Boston from the greedy 
jaws of starvation ; and all the time I got no bet- 
ter; and, at length, as a consummation of my 
happiness, bared my arm to the surgeon, for him 
to operate upon with that little instrament which 
it is said has caused the crimson fluid to flow 
from almost a3 many victims as has the sword. 

But all these operations were just right, I was 
told—perfectly allopathic—couldn’t do anything 
better. 

But there was a “gcod time coming,” and as I 
saw other carbuncles coming also, I thought I 
would just straighten up and do battle with 
them. On the day I thought to dispense with 
bandages, “rejoicing to see the curse removed,” 
another, Phenix-like, arose from its ashes, whose 
ore was quite as determined, equal in magni- 
tude, and in all respects as formidable as its de- 
parted, but by no means lamented, predecessor. 

Well, sir, at about this point, with rueful coun- 
tenance | came to you, (feeling I should not be 
let off without at least half a dozen, all of which 
raised their detestable red heads,) with the ques- 
tion, what shall I do, ductor, for a bad sore upon 
my arm, which, after inquiring if I had it with me, 
you proceeded to examine, and then prescribed 
wet sheets once a day for three weeks, sitz bath 
twice, and a wet bandage all the time, and at 
the same time to keep the arm in a wet, cold 
cloth, to which recommendations | gave good 
heed, and in consequence of which my sufferings 
with the five which came to the funeral of the 
first, were not, in comparison, to be named the 
same day. 

In fact, so soothing, cooling, and comforting 
was the application of water to them, | had soon 
ceased to feel any particular dread of them. 
Whenever one made its appearance, I commenced 
treating it cooly, bandaging it up in a poultice 
extracted from the pump. and when by reason of 
inflammation it became dry, and consequently 
painful, thrusting it into a tub of the cooling 
element. 

Thus, instead of being taken from business for 
a week or two, as with the first, (which I treated 
according to allopathy,) I pursued it daily, a 
business, too, which is no sinecure, viz.: house 
building. But, I did not think a relation of my 
experience would require half as many words, 
but when I begin to speak or write of water as a 
cure, I never find a stopping place. 

The directions you yave have enabled me to 
apply water to whatever comes along, with com- 
ete success. I candidly believe your lectures 
in Newton, and the information I have gathered 
from the Water-Cure Journal, published by Fow- 
lers and Wells, of New York, have saved me hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

Yours, with much esteem, 

Hrsry Foren. 


Hy-prop A Thy.—The Water Cure, a mode of 
treating diseases by the copious and frequent use 
of pure water, both internally and externally.— 
WSSrxR. 
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MEDIOAL MISOBLLANIES=No. 3. 
BY T. M. NICHOLS, M. D. 


Docron Bitts.—In New York City there are 
about one thousand physicians. Some of these 
receive ten thousand dollars a year in fees; a 
few, perhaps, a larger income; but not many. 
There must be a great number who get but a 
bare living ; and it is probable that two thousand 
dollars a year is an average income. This would 
be an aggregate of two millions in doctor bills. 
Our apothecaries come in for a handsome slice— 

rhaps a million more. New York prices are 

y DO means extravagant. A full consulting fee 
is five dollars; a visit, one or two dollars; ob- 
etetric fee, ten dollars; and operations range from 
five dollars to five hundred. 

Some Lendon surgeons and physicians have 
had very large professional incomes. Sir Astley 
Cooper's went one year as high as one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s fees amounted, for many years, to fifty 
thousand dollars a year, the greater part of which 
were medical fees of a guinea each. His great- 
est amount in one year was sixty thousand dollars, 
or about one hundred and fifty dollars a day. 
Sir Astley once took a thousand pounds in a single 
fee; but such windfalls are not very frequent. 

The Water-Cure is destined to make sad havoc 
of the profits of medical practice, and it may be 
surmised that those who oppose it most violently 
are not without some interested motives. Water- 
Cure families in this city, whose doctors’ bills 
were formerly heavy items in their annual ex- 
penditures, can now hardly find an excuse for 
employing a physician at all. For the most part, 
sickness 1s prevented by bathing and proper 
living ; diseases, when they do come, are nipped 
in the bud by an early application of the Water- 
Cure; or if a doctor is sent for, the sickness is of 
too short duration to allow him to make much 
of a bill. The Water-Cure is destined to be a 
great and beneficent reform; but not a very profit- 
able system to its practitioners. The most profit 
we can ever make is in undoing the mischiefs of 
allopathy. 


Mepica. Saget Axcnors.—The lancet is the 
sheet anchor in inflammation—mercury is the 
sheet anchor in fever and almost everything— 
cinchona is the sheet anchor in intermittente—but 
what think you, gentle reader, is the sheet anchor 
in erysipelas? Guess again—guess as long as you 
like, and you will never hit it It is Port Wine / 

And what is port wine Oh! vine from 
Oporto. Don't too fast, my good sir. A 
large proportion of the port wine drank in this 
country is a purely fictitious article, made of cheap 
red wine, cider, elder berry juice, burnt sugar, 
salt of tartar, red sanders, gum dragon, &c. &c. 
In 1883 there were 862 pipes of port wine im- 
a into London from the Channel Islands, 

ut not a single pipe had been brought to these 
Islands from Oporto, then, nor for four years pre- 
vious. It was made out of the whole cloth, or 
rather of the artieles enumerated above. Not a 
thousandth part of the port wine of the London 


! Custom-House is genuine, and what comes from 


Oporto is deeply adulterated, or entirely manu- 
factured there. The following extract from a 
letter of an agent of the Oporto company, will 
throw light on this dark subject. 

“The English merchants knew that the first- 
rate wine of the factury had become excellent; 
but they wished it to excel the limits which Na- 
ture had assigned to it, and that when drunk, it 
should feel like liquid fire in the stomach ; that 
it should burn like inflamed gunpowder; that it 
shonld have the tint of ink; that it should be 
like the sugar of Brazil in sweetness, and like 
the spices of India in aromatic flavor. They be- 
gan by recommending, by way of secret, that it 
was proper to dash it with brandy in the fermen- 
tation to give it strength, and with elder berries 
or the rind of the grape, to give it color: and as 
the persons who held the prescription found the 
wine increase in price, and the English merchants 
still complaining of a want of strength, color, and 
maturity in the article supplied, the recipe was 
a ea ea until the wines became a mere con- 

usion of mixtures.” 

This is of the genuine wine of Oporto—what 
then must be the home-brewed counterfeits! 
These are execrable conglomerations of misera- 
ble trash and rank poison. So much for one of 
the allopathic sheet anchors ! 


Surnarry.—‘ It is better to save life than to 
kill ;” yet war has its heroes and victims. It is 
better to save a limb than to cut it off; yet oper- 
tive surgery, also, has its heroes and victims. 
The glitter of the knife, and the reputation to be 
won by performing brilliant operations, are the 
continual causes of useless mutilations. There 
are uow hundreds of medical students attending 
our three medical colleges. Each college has its 
surgical cliniques, many of the students attend 
at the hospitals, and there are also the cliniques 
of private medical teachers. The students are 
anxious to see operations; the professors are 
willing to gratify chem; there is an “ honorable 
competition” between colleges and teachers, and 
under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at, ifa rapid and showy operation is pre- 
ferred to a slow and inglorious cure. Probably 
two-thirds of the limbs now cut off might be 
saved even under allupathic practice, and with the 
advantages of Water-Curea far greater propor- 
tion ; since with the water we have inflammation 
at absolute control ; and the means of stimulat- 
ing the recuperative 5 of the system, such 
as are known to no other mode of treatment. 

A curious anecdote, illustrative of the care- 
less way in which surgeons perform operations, 
is given in abiography of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
Late one evening, a gentleman called at the of- 
fice of the author, and laid u the table a bun- 
dle from which he proceeded to take a fair and 
beautiful lower extremity, which had evidently 
belonged to a woman. There!” exclaims the 
man, is there anything the matter with that 
leg? Did you ever see a handsomer! What 
ought to be done with the man who cut it off F 
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The explanation of these inquiries was briefly 
thie: It was the leg of the wife of the excited 
querist, who had greatly admired its beauty. 
He and his wife had quarreled, and she had left 
the house, vowing revenge, and threatening that 
he should never again see the object of his admi- 
ration. The next he heard of her she was a pa- 
tient in one of the hospitals, where, upon her 
mere representation that her knee gave her in- 
tolerable pain, the limb had been removed, and 
her insane revenge gratified. 


IxrAxrICIDE.— Voluntary infanticide is a rare 
crime — involuntary infanticide is a very fre- 
quent misfortune. Of the thousands of children 
who die every year in this city, a very large pro- 
porton are killed by parents, nurses, and doctors. 

o man can poison himself with rum and tobac- 
co, and be sure that he is not causing the early 
death of his unbegotten «ffepring. No woman 
can destroy her own health with tight lacing, or 
tea, without inflicting upon ber children the 
causes of infant mortality. But when a nursing 
mother fills her system with poison, how can 
she hope that the babe at her breast will escape 
its effects. Many is the child that gets nervous 
on its mother’s tea and coffee, and drunken on 
her porter, wine, or cordial. And these children 
die; and often it is better they should than to 
suffer life-long, from diseases thus inflicted. But 
this is not all. Children are poisoned more di- 
rectly. Made sick with over feeding: or nervous 
and Bdgetty on tea, the innocent babe ia dosed with 
paregoric, or 1 with calomel. Nature 
is powerful and humanity is tough; so that about 


| 
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balf of the children born, grow up; but even of 


them, a large proportion bave the seeds of dis- 
ease. We want reforms on all sides, political, 
social, moral ; but the greatest and most needed, 
is a health reform. 


VAGINAL Inaectrions.—A late medical journal 
gives two cases, in which violent, and for the 
time unaccountable, symptoms were produced 
by injections of decoction of oak bark, and alurn 
into the vagina. The only safe and proper in- 
jection is water; warm, tepid, or cold, even to 
the freezing point, according to the effect we wish 
to produce. A London physician says that so fre- 
quent are the bad effects of astringent injections, 
he always directs the patient to use the syringe 
with pure water, several times, both before and 


after the astringen,t injection! It seems as if | 


physicians, educated in the allopathic practice, 
could not not see a truth if they stumbled 
over it. It never occurred to this doctor to trust 
to the pure water alone, thorgh he knew enough 
to use it to prevent in some degree the mischiev- 
ous effects of other inflictions. Women by thou- 
sands, I may say millions, are suffering in conse- 

uence of the strange ignorance of medical prac- 
titioners of the simplest principles of medical 
science, 


Gurra Pxroua.—Thie singular gum is now ap- 
plied to some i t uses in surgery. Espe- 
cially to the manufacture of splints and ban- 
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dages, for the treatment of club foot, and 
similar deformities. At a comparatively low 
temperature, gutta percha can be moulded like 
wax, when, being suffered to cool, it retains its 
shape, and eo applied to a limb, it keeps it per- 
fectly in place, and can be renewed at every 
dressing. 


A Cavution.—In the use of injections of cold 
water, immediately after child-birth, especially 
where there is much hemorrhage, the physician 
should be careful to see that no airis retained in 
the syringe. This is easily managed by turning 
the tube up, and pressing out the air with the pis- 
ton. This may seem a trifling matier to many, 
but it ma of great importance. The injec- 
tion of cold water in these cases, if properly per- 
formed, is of great service, and so far from bei 
dangerous, is preventive of almost all the evils 
ue pee to apprehend as consequent upon child- 

irth. 


BAA nA2aovs TREATMENT.—A physician, writing 
in the London Lancet, gives the following ac- 
count of his own treatment of a case of uterine 
disease. 

“ Considering that the general health of the 
patient was in fault [as if it could be otherwise, 
with disease of the uterine system] we gave 
opening medicine and tonics, and ordered injec- 
tions with solution of alum. This treatment was 
continued several weeks; and the general health 
improved, the discharge almost disappeared, but 
the pains in the ovarian regions became worse, 
and dysmenorrhea [painful menstruation] in- 
creased. We ordered inunctions, with mercurial 
ointment, and poultices to the inguinal regions, 
and the pain abated ; but a fortnight afterwards 
leucorrhwa reappeared, with pain in the back, 
and on a second examination we found an ulcera- 
tion of the inner surface of the cervex [neck of the 
womb] which was outwardly red and swollen. 
We, therefore, admitted that we had taken a 
wrong view of the case: it was an ordinary case 
of ulceration of the neck. we cauterized it 
with nitrate of silver [lunar caustic], then with 
the acid a nitrate of mercury [mercury dis- 
solved in nitric acid], and lastly with potassa 
fusa (caustic potash.” 

After trying this treatment eight months, this 
doctor made another examination, found more 
mischief, and changed hie treatment to leeching, 
a rotation of blieters and mercurial ointments 
and cold enemata twice a day; and this last seems 
to have been the only sensible and judicious ap- 
plication. 

Here was a poor woman poisoned, tortured, 
leeched, blistered, and cauterized for more than 
a year, who could have been relieved at once, and 
cured in a short time by the Water-Cure, with 
very little trouble, at a trifling expense, and with- 
out one of the outrages described above. 


Sincenttr.—The best test of the sincerity of 
a physician of any school is his taking his own 
medicines. As a general rule, doctors take ve 
little medicine; but there are exceptions. 1 
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have known doctors to take medicine themselves, 
and to die in consequence. The case of poor Dr. 
Houston of this city is one in point; and pro- 
bably there never was a man more deplorably 
maltreated. 

In the biography of Dr. Chambers, a cele- 
brated English physician, it is stated that he 
became affected with bronchocele, and was very 
ill for a long time “ partly from bronchocele, and 
partly from having nearly poisoned himself with 
lodine the iodic saturation not being attended, 
however, with any beneficial results to the 
disease.” This is not astonishing; for when 
beneficial effects are produced by iodine or 
mercury, in any of their preparations, they are 
well understood to be accidental, and they are, 
therefore, not tobe relied on, except to produce 
their legitimate effect of poisoning the system. 
But let us read on, and see how this medicating 
doctor came out with his iodine. 

“He was next attacked with rheumatism 
[quite a matter of course], and was incapable of 
work for three months“ und all for want of the 
Water-Cure. In the autumn he was sick again, 
brought on by exposure to miasma at Chelsea”— 
and. we add again, from saturation with iodine, 
and the medicine he took to cure his rheumatism. 

This Dr. Chambers is a remarkably energetic 
5 and treats his patients as he treats 

imself,“ acting towards disease,” says his biog- 
rapher, “as Nelson did toward the enemy — pla- 
eing himself fairly alongside, and abiding the 
issue. 

In Nelson's case the issue was that the enemy 
went down or blew up; and if disease does the 
same, with Dr. Chambers alongside, it is to be 
feared that the patient is also sunk or blown in 
pieces. 


A FABLE OF WATER CURE. 
FROM A LECTUKE BY JOEL SHEW, MD. 


Wr will suppose that an intelligent individual 
—an invalid—travels to a foreign and renowned 
cosntry for che purpose of gaining a restoration 
to health. He finds in this country to which he 
travels, a great variety of remedial means in 
vogue For example, there is a large clase of 
physicians and of the peopla, who believe in 
using all kinds of puisons—even to the most viru- 
lent—to cure disease. It iv said of them that 
they send one poison into the system to chase 
another out These good people regard it a very 
dangerous experiment, in many kinds of disease, 
to do anything ehort of using these powerful drugs 
They seem to think that disease is some living 
sprite within the body ; that in some tangible 
form it must be combated like a thing of body, 
limbs and venomous bite,—that this thing, dis- 
ease, can be maimed, crippled and expelled, with- 
out, at the same time, doing the living system 
any injury whatever. From these people's prac- 
tice, we would be led to suppose that the living, 
breathing human body was ouly like the chem 
ists crucible, in which he puts all manner of cor- 


rosive substances, that are not capable to injure 
it at all. But there are those, notwiths ing, 
who, concerning the practices of these people, 
have an apologue (which they say applies to their 
system,) like the following: nature is fighting 
with disease: a blind man, armed with a club, 
that is, the physician, comes to settle the differ- 
ence. He first tries to make ce: when he 
cannot accomplish this, he lifts his club and 
strikes at random; if he strikes the disease, he 
kills the disease; if nature, he kills nature.” 

Some of these objectors even go so far as to 
affirm that the people scarcely ever accomplish 
anything in their ways,—that their system is, 
when taken altogether, worse than guess work,— 
that there are great numbers, who, like one that 
was somewhere known of many centuries ago, 
“had spent all that she had, and had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and was nothing bet- 
tered but rather grew worse;” nay more, that not 
a few are actually killed outright by these 
modes, sanctioned withal as they are supposed 
to be, by the experience of ages. 

There is likewise another class of people here 
—a very considerable one—who take an entirely 
different view of the healing art and the means 
to be used therein. They believe that these old 
modes are gross, harsh, destructive, and, of 
course, unphilosophical and absurd. Of this 
other class of persons it is eaid, that if those who 
practise the old modes sanctioned by our fathers, 
erred on the one hand in giving large doses of 
poisonous articles, this other class goes equally 
to the opposite extreme. They do in fact, it is 
said, go so far as to assert that the smallest con- 
ceivable doses, such for example as can neither 
be seen, tasted or smelled, are the best to cure 
disease. It is said on good authority that they 
go uo far as to depend, sometimes in some deep- 
set maladies too, on the taking of dectllionth 
grain doses of charcoal, silica, oyster shell and 
the like. These people are of course much 
laughed at, and to say the least are considered 
very foolish; but they gain many converts not- 
withstanding, and taking the evidence of many 
distinguished patients, it must be acknowledged 
these small doses sometimes at least, work woa- 
derful cures 

There is still another class, whose doctrines of 
healing are, if possible, still more wonderful than 
the last Not very far distant in these modern 
times of wonders, some man or men discovered, 
as it is said, some marvelous property in the 
human system, which manifested itself in differ. 
ent ways. Thus some one, a girl, perchance not 
yet arrived at her teens, may take upon herself 
a certain state, or this state may be brought on 
by another—in which she seems to have most 
remarkable powers; and although she has never 
studied anatomy and physiology, or the proper- 
ties of medicines, in the least, yet she has the power 
to look all through the human body, to every 
minute fibre and tissue; can describe all their 

ta, and detect whatever disease or diseases 
there may be in the body, and with the certainty 
of Ompipotence, prescribe the appropriate reme- 
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dy. The physicians—some of them who are, 
philanthropic enough—obey the dictates of their 
consciences, as they say, and go about the country 
and exhibit these wonder-working healers, so that 
none need lack their aid. They even go so far as 
to carry with them the necessary fund of medi- 
cines—a few doses of some of which are worth 
ten or twenty dollars—because the druggists, of 
which there are a goodly number in the land, are 
not able to keep on hand the rare kinds necessary 
for them to use. These doctors, as they are 
called (or call themselves), by the aid of their 
wonderful-seeing subject, even go farther than all 
we have said, and can tell people what diseases 
they have ever had; what medicines were taken 
for them, and whether those were the right ones 
or not for the cure. If they have been wrong, 
the right ones are to be prescribed. These 
servers of “humanity” of course meet with a 
great deal of opposition, especially from those 

onest keepers of the public health, the regular 
doctors, so called. But a considerable number 
of influential and intelligent persons, such as 
editors and public men, are brought over to these 
doctrines, asserting that they positively have been 
cured by the means used. 

This method has likewise another phase. By 
making peculiar “ passes” over different parts of 
the body, cures are performed. This is in some 
respects like another system which was in vogue 
some half century ngo—called Tractoration A 
medical gentleman of the United States made 
various experiments in the composition of 
metals, forming therefrom little blunt-pointed 
tractors, not longer than one's fore-finger. One 
of these looked like brass, the other like steel. 
These tractors were to be passed over the affected 
part, one being held in each hand of the operator, 
the process to be carried on a half hour or more 
each day. Wonderful cures were performed in 
this way, and these little tractors sold readily at 
the price of 825. Clergymen were presented 
with them gratis. It mattered not if these little 
instruments did not in reality cost more than a 
sixpence; the trouble of finding them out must 
be paid for. It was not long before the faime of 
the tractors reached all the different parts of the 
civilized world. 

In England they met with great favor, more so 
even than in the humble country of their origin. 
Physicians, surgeons, doctors of divinity, literary 
and scientific gentlemen of all grades, noblemen 
and statesmen, svon became converted to tracto- 
ration. A greatcharitable institution was formed 
in Soho Square, London, for the carrying out thia 
practice upon the deserving poor. But at length 
one shrewd physician, who was practising the 
mode in this institution, suspected that, after all, 
the imagination—that worker of wonders—might 
have much to do with these wonderful cures, 
which none could doubt. He then secretly ob- 
tained some wooden tractors, made so as to 
appear like the genuine metallic ones, letting the 
patients expect the same marvelous things to be 
wrought as before. Strange to tell, the same 
great results were brought about! Different 


kinds of substances were used, but as long as the 
patients knew nothing about it, the same good 
effects were obtained. These things being once 
divulged, tractoration was quickly brought to an 
end. Still, that the cures were performed none 
can doubt, even at this day. 

In this country, of which we have been 
epeaking, there are, besides the remedies and 
modes mentioned, a great variety of medicines 
and remedial agents talked about, that can 
hardly be classed with any system. The news- 
papers—of which there are an abundance—con- 
tain notices and advertisements of the wonderful 
cures wrought by them, and which are so well 
attested that one must infer that the people need 
not, in this renowned country, die of any disease; 
and yet, on luoking farther, it is observed that no 
country has more sick people than this. The 
thought strikes the observer that the people are 
stubborn, and will not avail themselves of the 
means so lavishly furnished ; but on making further 
examination, he concludes that this supposition is 
not true, else there could not be so many adver- 
tisements kept constantly in the papers about 
these medicines; they are bought, puid for, and 
used by the many, and yet there is the strange 
anomaly that very great numbers of pone are 
yet found to be sick; and notwithstanding all the 
attested cures that have been wrought, no country 
on the fuce of the glube has more invalids than 
this. 

But the observing individual in this far-off 
country look still further and hears of av ob- 
ecure, ignorant pensant— ignorant because he has 
no learning except such as God gives him, and a 
rude peasant’s life affords. This peasant disco- 
vers a drug by which he cures himself of a severe 
injury, when the be-t known of other means 
failed. His neighbors witnessin :? his guecess, in- 
sist upon his curing them in times of like ne- 
ceseity ; and they tind this drug to be altogether 
more efficacious, mere powerful than any the 
doctors have. These people, however, grow 
envious of the peasant, and as the laws of the 
country are strict, allowing no one to sell any 
medicine or practice by any medical means un- 
less licensed by the government, they prosecute 
him. A miller who had been cured of the gout 
is called up as a witness to testify against the 
peasant’s practice On being questioned as to 
whether the physician or the peasant had re- 
lie ved him, he answered—“ both; the physician 
of my money and the peasant of my gout.” This 
ended the matter for the time; but after awhile 
he was again prosecuted in behalf of the govern- 
ment, upon which it sent a commission of inquiry 
into the merits of his practice. As a consequence 
of this procedure, the peasant was allowed to go 
on in bis practice. 

Now, notwithstanding this peasant lived ina 
very remote and obscure part of the country, en- 
tirely out of the way of ordinary travel, his drug 
becomes considerably known in different parts of 
of the world; and two things are worthy of 
notice,—that the converts to this new mode are 
of the best and moet intelligent class of persone, 
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and that this system spreads without being at all 
advertised through the public prints, except now 
and then by those who have beencured. Not 
a single line does this peasant ever cause to be pub- 
lished in favor of his mode of practice. 

It is remarkable of this drug too, that it ie more 
abundant than any other ever known; nay, it is 
more abundant than all others put together. In 
truth it literally costs nothing. The poor can all 
get it as well as the rich. It is remarkable too, 
that its use has always been known, more or 
less. The discovery of the peasant, then, con- 
sisted only in the modes of its application. In one 
dose it will purge; in another it vomits. It may 
be used to cause most profuse perspiration when 
the body has been either cold or hot, and the skin 
inactive; or on the other hand, it may be made 
to cause a wonderful cooling of the body, 80 
much eo it is believed, that any fever or inflam- 
mation may be positively arreated by it. It is 
admirably suited to the treatment of delicate 
women, and the most tender infant, and not lees 
the most robust man. It is so powerful even, 
that, in injudicious hands, it has been known to 
quickly kill, and yet persons soon become so 
well acquainted with ite nature and properties, 
that they do not fear in the least its effects. They 
would not part with it for any consideration what- 
ever, so friendly is its action when properly 
employed. 

In one important particular this medicine has 
a different effect from all othere, viz.: it does not 
lose its good effects by use. Its action is not 
worn out. It seems to grow more and more 
friendly the more it is used. 

It has been supposed, and by some yet is, that 
wine and other alcoholic drinks are good for the 
stomach, and to enable a man the better to en- 
dure fatigue and exposure to cold. But it is as- 
certained by many experiments, that this drug is 
still better than these substitutes, good as they 
are supposed to be. It has, moreover, many 
other striking effects upon the human body. 
Those who use it find that it has a powerfully 
exhilarating effect upon the spirits, and that it is 
quite nigh im possible for any one to get the hy- 

hondria or hysterics while taking it. The teeth 
come cleaner and whiter, are more free from 
aching, and the breath purer, fromm its effects. The 
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complexion improves greatly, and many, who 


had always looked eallow and unheathy, or lon 
since lost their ruddiness and color, are 8 
healthy and beautiful again. 
are lean in flesh gain steadily under its use; 
those who are too fat become leaner, and the 
flesh hard. Some say it is a stimulant and some 
it is not; but it makes all stronger and more 
hilarious in both body and mind. As a strength- 
ener of the nerves, it has no equal. This is said 
to have been the great remedy anciently, when 
nerves were not in fashion, but somehow it went 
into disrepute. 
In various acute illnesses, likewise, this drug has 
a truly wonderful effect. From ite great abun- 
ce it is sought by animals and those in a more 
natural state. Cats and dogs that are poisoned 
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by taking arsenic set for rats rush, at once to it 
and take it greedily and arecured. Persons that 
are being consumed by fever and thirst, find it 
the most soothing and refreshing agent they ever 
used. It is indeed thought by many that it is 
very unsafe in fever; but once the fever is u 
them, there is no preventing them; the drog 
must and will have; and some old men declare 
they long since knew this was the best that 
could be used in such cases. 

This drug has likewise a remarkably friendly 
effect upon the blood. A t many things 
have been sought out to purify the vital fluid. 
But of all others, this drug has the moet atriking 
effect upon the blood. Those whose blood has 
been for years so impure that there has been no 
good, healthy color of the face or surface, and 
notwithstanding all the blood purifiers that priest, 
doctor, or old woman could recommend have 
been tried without any good effect, the peaaant s 
drug is found exactly to answer the pup. It 
is in all respects the cheapest, most abundant, 
most valuable, and moet efficacious of all reme- 
dies known to man. 

Now it is not surprising that such a drug should 
find favor among certain observing, knowing, 
independent people; nor that such persons, speak- 
ing to each other, should the civilized world over 
find out ite good effects; but it is surprising that 
people generally do not become convinced of its 
remarkable powers; above all is it surprising that 
physicians denounce it as a dangerous drug—one 
that ought not to be meddled with. Scarcely ane 
in a hundred of the doctors will even ate They 
are, in fact, the principal means of its being kept 
back as it is. First they say it has no power; 
and when people will use it, they palm off with 
the assertion that it is a dangerous remedy. 


FEVER, BOILS, AND BRUISES. 
CASES OF WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
BY. M. 8. B. 


In the last No. of your Water-Cure Journal 
155 call for more Water-Oure practitioners. Per- 
ps I would answer the purpose, though mine 
is more of a practical than a theoretical know- 
ledge. I am no regular M. D., but have never 
et failed of curing where my prescriptions bave 
followed. Shall I give some cases from 

my note book 
Case No. 1.—Last October I was taken sud- 


Those who | denly ill with a fever, and having such a violent 


pain in my head as to be unable to prescribe for 
myself—for I was a believer in hydropathy—my 
friends sent for a “regular,’* who I doubt not did 
the best for me he could, for I think he is a kind, 
well intentioned man. 

He leeched and blistered, and gave me power- 
ful medicine, and plenty of it, which resulted in 
boils such as Miss Beecher calls bed boils. They 
were very painful, and the sixth being the 
largest and most painful, and, as I thought, in a 


* He called it the bilious intermitting fever, and | did not 
get well enough to resame my customary employment till the 
middle of February. 
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dangerous place, immediately over the heart, I 
felt anxious to do something different from what 
the treatment had been the five preceding days. 
Our folks went to church and left me alone; so I 
got a dish of water and a cloth, and made frequent 
applications of water, bathing this boil, and lay- 
ing on the wet cloth till it got too warm, then 
bathing it again, changing the hot for a cold wet 
cloth; and. by a continuance of this means, the 
inflammation decreased rapidly, till it finally 
broke, Monday evening, and discharged very co- 
piously, and healed very rapidly From that 
time my recovery was rapid, and I had no more 
trouble with “ Job’s comforters.” 


Case No. 2.—My mother was very faithful and 
attentive in her care of me while I was thus on 
that painful and tedious bed of sickness, and I 
had only got well enough to attend to her in part, 
when she was stacked with the same kind of 
fever, followed with the same kind of ugly 
boils, only much more numerous. Having seen 
the fallacy of poultices in my own case, we did 
not poultice hers as directed, but treated them 
with tepid water, which soon ripened them. 


Case No. 3.—My brother-in-law, living in the 
same house, injured his foot badly by a cable 
rope, weighing upwards of a hundred pounds, 
falling Spon it from some distance above him. 
It pained him sorely, and it swelled so that he 
was obliged to cut his boot before he could get it 
off. He cured it with water, and thought nothing 
else would have done it as soon; since then he 
recommends the same treatment in like cases. 


Case No. 20.—A little daughter of Captain H., 
the gentleman last named, was taken with a 
complication of ailments, causing fever, purging, 
and vomiting. Medicine had no effect on her, 
and on the evening of the second day she was 
put in a tepid bath for half an hour, then to bed, 
where she was soon covered with perspiration, 
and fell into a sweet sleep and slept all night, 
and awoke in the morning well—having been 
cured as with a charm, and has not been sick 
since. 


Case No. 23.—I called on a friend of mine, 
a woman of about 45 years, who was euffering 
intensely with her foot. An M. D. had pro- 
nounced it the neuralgia, but I called it the acute 
rheumatism, and advised her to fill a watering 
t with water and hang it on a peg or nail, as 
igh as she could get it—there was no shower 
bath in the house,—put her foot in water 
enough to cover the bottom, and thus shower it. 
She used this “domestic shower bath” and was 
cured. The pain ran from the bottom of the foot 
to the heel, but water drove it out. 


Case No. 24.—Another friend, aged about 
forty years, was found suffering with a bile, called 
by some a carbuncle. Of late, for several years, 

e had been subject to such annoyers, and has 


taken the advice of her physician for them. He ' 
has lanced several for her, and she was under | 
his care for this one. When I found her in such | 


agony, I advised the use of water. It was Sun- 
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day evening she commenced putting on the cold 
wet cloths, and changed them when they got too 
warm till Tuesday, when it broke and discharged 
so copiously that she said she could not have be- 
lieved it possible that so large a quantity could 
have accumulated. She is now a thorough con- 
vert to the Water-Cure. I don’t know but you 
may call me Professor hereafter. Can't we wo- 
men get the titles from the old doctors and spoil 
their practice, and then you will have no occasion 
to be calling for doctors? 
Y ours till the next time. 


> WHO KILLS US? 
BY 8. O. GLEASON. 


Tars may seem a strange question, and others 
may be asked in answer. Are not all men mor- 
tal And do we not die as nature designed and in- 
tended we should? That the stern decree has gone 
forth, ‘thou shalt die, I do not pretend to deny, but 
that all die as nature intended I do not believe. 
The truth is far from this. We are not killed 
by our enemies; no open warfare is made upon us 
with clubs, bludgeons, pistols, guns, and bowie 
knives. These are not the implements that kill 
us off annually by thousands. But that a large 
share of the human family die before nature in- 
tended, is positively certain. 

Now, every human being has a given amount 
of capital put into his possession by his Maker; 
that capital is his vital energy—his life-force— 
his power to resist the destructive tendencies 
within, and the consuming elements about him. 
This life-capital may be wisely or foolishly ex- 
pended. Most persons manage in some way or 
other to rapidly expend this capital, like the 
spendthrift the patrimony left him by his father. 
When this life-force is largely drawn upon, the 
energies of the system fail. Aches and pains 
come to remind the spendthrift of his errors, just 
as want stares the man in the face who has 
squandered his fortune. It requires years of 
labor and toil, as well as rigid economy, to re- 


place the capital soon expended in rioting and 


drunkenness. So it is with’the life force. If by 
any process of self-indulgence or over-exertion 
this power is too rapidly expended, pain and dis 
tress result: and often years of time will be re- 
quired to regain what had been lost, even if the 
most strict obedience be paid to the laws of life 
and health. 

Now, with propriety, the question may bejask- 
ed, who kills us? The answer is plain. We are 
miserable economists. We barter and sell our 
capital of life for the lowest of prices; merely 


for the gratification of pride, ambition, or our 


appetites and propensities. 

ow, if we expended our capital judiciously, 
and lived in harmony with physical and organic 
law, our life would be full of sunshine and our 
pathway strewn with flowers. We cannot have 
„ choral muses and rosy hours” to attend us, if we 
strive to emancipate ourselves from the bands 
which nature in great wisdom and kindness asks 
us to wear. The very act of so doing galls, frets, 
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and wears upon nerve, muscle and bone. Every 
violation of or digression from nature’s laws, is 
open revolt, a decided warfare upon our life-force. 
The interest in our vital stock isnot only expend- 
ed, but the capital is exhausted We are bank- 
rupt, we are invalids. Oh! pity the invalid while 
he is paying his penalty. Do not mental clouds 
gather about him, and pour storm: and tempests 
with hurricane fury into his soul? Let the poor 
dyspeptic reply. A voice goes up. Oh! that I 
had not expended my life-force, that God-given 
power committed to my charge for the noblest 
and best of objects; for the purpuse of enabling 
me to fulfill my mission on the earth in quiet and 
com fort, dispensing blessings and joys. Instead of 
tasking otherssympathy and charity, I might 
have bestowed it upon the really unfortunate and 
helpless ones of the earth.” 

Who kills us? It has been said that in a mul- 
titude of council there is safety. But in a multi- 
tude of bad habits there is no safety. A little 
digression, now in this, and then iu that direction 
from the path of physical rectitude, kills us. A 
thousand voices from a thousand directions, if 
permitted to utter themselves, would be heard, 
“I helped to kill you.” What, says one, (amid 
the din, clamor, and confusion,) “have I so many 
murderers?” Why, there is an animal with a 
pair of pendant ears, shut up and fed to the full, 
as a preparatory process for human consumption, 
that utters a significant “ grunt” in reply to the 
question “who kills us?” The shrill voice that 
greets the ear in almost demoniac tones as the 
knife is put to its throat, to make it a sacrifice 
upon the altar of appetite, is truly painful to the 
sensitive ear; but the flesh consumed is nearly | 
as noxious to the delicate tissues of the human | 
frame, as the death-cry of the poor animal would 
be unendurable in our pantries and dining rooms. 

Every cake and pie made brittle by the fat of 
this animal, so that it crumbles at the slightest |. 
touch, warns us that such material aids in crum- | 
bling these frames of ours. Yet we wonder wh 
our stomachs will not digest and dispose of al 
that we put in them. Were they made to manu- 
facture lard oil in! If so. let us all swallow two 
balls of wicking and pull the ends of each through 
our nostrils, set them vo fire, and thus be a light 
unto ourselves. What a splendid array would 
ten thousand such lamps inake, after supping on 
swine's flesh, promenadiug a public street on some 
dark night. 

Shall we riot in lard and grease, and ask who 
kills us? Better by far mingle it with our hair, 
as do some of the natives of the interior of Africa 
—the fat of sheep’s tails—till it will stand on end 
and run like perspiration down their faces in the 
heat of the day. To thus besmear and bedaub 
the outside of the body would be vile indeed; 
but to put the same material inside, where it can 
be carried to all parts of the human frame, pre- 
disposing it to contagious dieases, and making 
some of its own! is thought to be a matter of no 
consequence if the appetite clamors for it. 

“Why,” says one, “do you think that fat, 
grease, und gravies made from the flesh of swine, 
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are unwholesome” To be sure I do; such arti- 
cles render the blood impure. “Oh, if that is all, 
it is a matter of the slightest consequence, as 
there are patent medicines enough to be had at 
the corner of every street in the land, that can 
eliminate all the impurities from the blood, and 
have cured 10,000 just such cases.” 

How kindly are men cared for by makers and 
vendera of medicine! Do what they will, eat 
what they will, and tbere is a sure remedy at 
hand. I have somewhere read in some book of 
a character who said “thou shalt not die.” This 
character was said to be the “father of lies.” 
Wonder if some of his children do not make 
medicine that will permit mankind to violate all 
physical law and save them secure at last f 

“ Pepsin, anotLer scientific wonder” has come 
to our aid, made from the fourth stomach of an 
ox (not an ass), which claims to do much for the 
human race. Half a teaspoonful of this fluid 
infused in water will digest or dissolve 5 lbs. of 
roast beef in about two hours out of the stomach,” 
The man who has expended all his digestive 
energies can now swallow digested food. All 
the work is done for him He has no use for his 
stomach, only as a receptacle, sustaining the same 
relation to his body as the receiving chest does 
to the mill-stones, keeping the flour till it is 
wanted 

So digestion is done for us, and sleep can be 
artificially induced; while our thinking can be 
“spiritually capped out.” I do not see but we 
shall soon be very much at our ease. 

Oh glorious times—how science is progressing ! 
How good it is to live in such an age! I once 
heard a young man exclaim on hearing a young 
rooster crow, dear thing, he's glad he’s alive!” 
We ought all to be glad that we are alive, and 
live in the midst of so much light and scientific 
know ledge, 

Men have had to do their own eating, digest- 
ing, sleeping, and thinking until this time. But 
it seems that a more glorious era has dawned 
upon us. Who kills us ¢ Why we kill ourselves, 
trying to do what science and art can do for ua 


Let us cheerfully submit ourselves to the powers 
that be, and we shall live, and live on, if all that 


is said of medicine be true, till death will have 


_ forgotten that we were ever in the world. 


OHOKING—A NARROW EBSOAPE FROM 
DEATH. 


Yesterday, while a man named Wu. Wars, 
was at dinner, he partially swallowed a piece of 
beef, which stuck in his throat and produced 
suffocation. He struggled fearfully for about 
five minutes, when Dr. Warre arrived, who had 
been immediately cent for. The sufferer was then 


cold and livid, and apparently dead. Upon ex- 


amination, the beef could be felt in the throat, 
and the Doctor fortunately succeeded in removi 
it, and by applying artificial respiration, resto: 
animation. The patient remained insensible for 
about three hours and a half, when consciousness 
returned. He is now doing well. The piece of 


beef weighed an ounce and a half.— Boston Daily 
Traveler. 

We would advise Mr. Wasa to take time to 
chew and masticate his food, before attempti 
another such feat. Should he still persevere, an 
undertake to ewallow a live ox, we would recom- 
mend him to first provide himself with a copy 
of that excellent little guide, entitled Accrpryts 
AND Emercencies, by ALFRED Smee, recently pub- 
lished at the office of the Water -Cure Jougnat. 

In relation to choking, the author says :— 

“ Foreign bodies are apt to stick in the throat 
and cause suffocation. Pass your finger immedi- 
ately down the throat as far as possible—(for 
example, see engraving). and you may often re- 


move them. When a fish-bone has stuck in the | 


throat, take a mass of bread, chew it quickly and 
swallow it, which will frequently carry it down. 
Parts ofapples, pieces of meat, etc., can often be 
removed with the handle of a teaspoon, or a com- 
mon eating fork.” 


SCARLET FEVER. 


A eussceaiser in New Castle, Delaware, writes 
us as follows: “I have a little daughter eight 
ears of age. An eminent physician told me that 
if she was ever attacked with the scarlet fever— 
it being then in the neighborhood—she could not 
et over it, for her constitution could not bear it. 
she was subject to strange attacks every month 
of high fever, delirious at times, sick stomach, 
fetid breath, extreme weakness, rather inclined 
to a comatose state. A few weeks ago she was 
suddenly attacked with sick stomach, headache, 
and every symptom of the scarlet fever. I at first 
did not know what it was, but whatever it might 
be, I knew water was all-sufficient. I accordingly 
applied cloths Nr out of cold water to her 
head and back, kept her cool, her room well ven- 
tilated, gave her as much cold water as she 
wanted to drink, and in a few days I had the 
Eee of seeing her able to be about the 
use n 


We have daily reports of the home practice of 
Water-Cure, and in very many instances, with 
what would be called, under any other treatment, 
astonishing results—any other result than a 
speedy and complete cure for any disease which 
it is applied, would, by those acquainted with the 
almost miraculous effects of water, be considered 


astonishing and unexpected. 
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LIFE INSURANOB vs. APPLE-TREES. 


Among the many beneficent measures that have 
been proposed fur the advantage of mankind in 
modern times, that of Life Insurance holds a 
prominent place. Ina country like ours, where 
a man's labor is his capital and the only resource 
he has from which to draw the means of maia- 
tenance fur himself and family, it becomes his 
duty to make such arrangements as will, in case 
of his death, secure to that family a sufficient 
competence for their support. 

Nor are those that have at present a fortune at 
their command, to be excused from taking thought 
for the morrow. Riches are fleeting. Some un- 
lucky speculation or unforeseen and uncontrolla- 
ble accident destroys at once the accumulations 
of a life-time, and the millionaire of yesterday 
is to-day a beggar. So long as life continues, he 
can, probably by his own exertions, provide for 
the necessities of those dependent upon him ; 
and, by small yearly payments to one of the 
many Life Insurance Companies of the country, 
can secure for them a competency for their future 
wants. When then poverty and its accompany- 
ing misery, wretcbedness, and suffering, can be 
sv easily prevented, who will hold a man guiltless 
who makes not some such provision. A substi- 
tute for this method has, however, been proposed, 
which for those living in the country is an ex- 
cellent one. It is this: “Let a person plant ten 
acres of apple-trees.” 

Now let us view both sides of the question, and 
see which of the two prupositions would be likely 
most to benefit the community. The one re- 
commends paying a certain sum, to obtain insur- 
ance for a larger amount, to be received by his 
family after his death. In this case there is no 
producing or earning property ; it merely passes 
from one to another. In the other case, a man 
1 ten acres of apple- trees, and produces, by 

is own exertiuns, a valuable income. 

We may not be able to make a perfectly correct 
estimate, but we will keep it low. Supposing 
the land to be worth $20 per acre, and the trees 
525 more, the amount would be $450. During 
ten years the improvement of the land will more 
than pay the interest, and for care and labor 
1 by the trees. For the last five years, 
if they are well managed, we may suppose them 
to yield 25 cents per tree annually ; and allowing 
eighty to the acre (some plant one hundred), this 
will give #200, amounting in five years to 
$1,000—paying the investment, and leaving a 
balance of 8550. 

For the succeeding ten years, $! per tree 
would be a very low computation, thus giving 
the sum of $5,000; to which add 8550, the net 
gain for the first ten vears, and we have $8.550— 
to say nothing about the interest that might have 
been realized. From thenceforward, $1,000 a 
year would be far below what might be expected, 
if we take some orchards in New York as a 
standard, which have yielded from ſour to six 
hundred dollars per acre. We have proof that 
our estimate is about fifty per cent below what 
has been already realized. 
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INTERESTING CASE CF SCROFULA. 


Eps. Warter-Cure Journat. 

Gentlemen—Below we give you an extract 
from the letter of a highly intelligent and re- 
spectable lady of Orleans Co., who came to Sara- 
toga about the 10th of June last, with a large 
ecrofulous or ulcerous sore on her leg, of fourteen 
years standing, which had prevented her walking 
most of the time. After remaining at Doctor 
Hamilton's a few weeks, she returned home, 
where she gives the following good account of 
herself. It should be borne in mind, she writes 
only three months from her first introduction to 
Water-Cure :— 

September, 10, 1850. 

“ My health is good, perfectly so, and my limb 
(leg) improving all the time, and I must give 
cold water the credit. By the blessing of Provi- 
dence, it has done that fur me which I know all 
the known medicines in the wide world could 
not have done, and I shall ever feel grateful to 
Mr. W. for his influence in the matter. I have 
not the least doubt but it will cure all diseases, if 
rightly applied in season. and more in later stages 
than any other practice. You may think me en- 
thusiastic; but having seen, known, and felt in 
my own case, therefore | have believed My 
case has excited quite an interest in Hydropathy, 
for all thought it a hopeless one, and now I am 
walking all over our village, anywhere I wish to 
go. You cannot imagine how I enjoy going 
where and when I please. I have been black- 
berrying four times, twice rode seven miles, and 

icked twelve or thirteen quarts each time. Per- 
bare this will do about myself this time, though 
I must tell you how I live or diet, viz. :—eat bread 
or cracked wheat and milk for breakfast every 
morning, but not any meat, vegetables without 
butter, substitute a little cream, drink cold water, 
often go without one or two meals for a change. 

Sincerely vours, BE 

We think the foregoing worth publishing for the 
benefit of the skeptical, whose name is yet legion. 
We have some facts in our own case of nearly 
nine years experience, that ought to convince the 
most doubting ; but fearing the charge of egotism 
and enthusiasm, we forbear giving them at pre- 
sent. Truly yours, Sırra W BALEN. 


BRONOHITIS—ITS WATER TREATMENT. 


BY R. BINGHAM. 
CASES OF CURE AT HOME.. 


In May last I went to the raising ofa large barn, 
and having few bands, I lifted very hard, and im- 
mediately my whole system became chilled. The 
next day I was very weak, with a short cutting 

ain in my breast, on the right side of the centre. 
fe continued until the 16thof June, during which 
time I applied all the remedies in the regular 
practice without any relief, when one night, on 
getting into bed, I coughed, and my mouth was 
instantly filled with blood, which continued to 
flow until I had discharged near a quart. Next 
morning another flow, as much again at night and 
the next morning. In the four discharges I 
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think there must have been three quarts. The 
pain was relieved. I was then attacked with a 
severe cough. Iapplied all regular remedies for 
seven months, but of no avail. I then thought I 
would try cold water. In the morning I would 
get up, have a bucket of cold water poured 
over me, then jump into wet sheet and pack for 
an hour and a balf—then another shower and 
rub off dry. At night a sponge bath, and rub dry, 
and in four weeke I was entirely clear of every 
vestige of my complaint, and have been stout 
and healthy ever since. 


OUR ENLARGEMENT. 


Tue Persent Size or rue Water-Curr Jocx- 
NAL proves to be entirely insufficient to contain the 
vast amount of valuable matter accumulating 
on our hands from month to month. All this, to- 
gether with our immense circulation, demand 
“ MORE ROOM,” and we have determined to 
have it. 

Ova Entarcement will commence with the 
first number of the next volume. We shall add 
one-third more space to our borders; NEW AND 
ENLARGED TYPES, handsomely leaded, will be 
used, together with every improvement known 
in the art of printing. 

Our paper, will excel, in quality, any which 
we have ever before used. It will be manufac- 
tured expressly for the Warxn-CUnx Journal. 


Our Enaravep ILLUSTRATIONS, in PRTSIoL OT 
and Anatomy, will be numerous, and explained 
in the most familiar manner. 

Tue Saare or THE Jounxal will be changed 
from an Octavo to a beautiful Quarto, re- 
sembling that of Webster's Quarto Dictionary, 
equally convenient for binding. 

Eaca Department will be enlarged—more 
Editorial matter, more original communications, 
more elaborate Reviews, a more copious Miscel- 
lany, and a more extensive and interesting va- 
riety. In fact, all tbat can be said in relation to 
Lirz, Heattn, and HArrISss, we intend SEALL 
be said in the Warer-Cors JobnxAL. 8 

Tux Warm Reception and cordial greeting 
with which this Journal has been received, by 
its patrons and co-workers, shall, if possible, be 
still more deserving of UNIVERSAL APPROBATION. 

Tue Price, of our Hearts Jounxal, will re- 
main the same as at present, notwithstanding 
the enlargement, and all our improvements. 
(t See Prospectus on last page for terms.) It 
shall be our ambition to furnish the best Famy 
Visrrok’ and Jougnat or Hearts in the world. 
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CorREsPonDENTS who have interesting FACTS or cas xs of 
core under Water treatment, which they design for publica- 
tion, will very much oblige the publishers by writing oat the 
same on a slip of paper, separate from that containing sab- 
scribers’ names. For this purpose we send each subecriber a 
Circular Paospectus on which to record names, with their 
Post Office addresses. 

Our New Prospectus ror 1851.— With this number 
we present our friends and readers with our nos Crus fora 
new volume of the Watrr-Curg Journal, with a view of 
facilitating the good work of obtaining new subscribers. We 
bope each prosprctus will be returned to us, laden with the 
names of old and new sabecribers. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. Those who 
Know the utivity of the Journal will work for it, and re- 
commend it to their friends and neighbors, that they too may 
participate in its familiar teachings. Thus shall we be ena- 
bled, through our friends and co-workers, to Do aoon.” 


Ir WILL BE OUR atx to adapt the Journal to the wants of 
“Tur Prortrr'' EVERYWHERE. It is not, as some have 
supposed, designed for medical men only, but for ALL MEN 
and ALL WOMEN. 


Att Communications relating to the Warn- Cunz 
JOURNAL should, in aLL casks, be directed to the Pus.isH. 
ERS, Fowrens & We its, Clinton Hall, 1931 Nassau street, 
New York. 


— 


Tre January Noxper of the Water Cure Journnat 
will be sent to all present subscribers, as a sample of what we 
intend to furaish for 1851, which they will please circulate, 


DECEMBER DOSES, 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


MixRRAL. Menpicixes.—l]f our roaders knew, as we 
know, and could sce, as we have seen, the vast ex- 
tent to which mineral poisons are employed in allo- 
pathic practice, and the multitudinous evils resulting 
therefrom, they would not wonder at our earnest, 
ceaseless endeavors to bring the whole drug system 
into merited contempt, but would join us in a mighty 
effort to introduce a better way. To prove that, 
though ultra, we are not unreasonable or fanatical 
in our opposition, we will present a brief abstract of 
the preparations, uses, and effects of one of the nu- 
merous remedies“ of the mineral class, to wit, 
Mercury. This we shall do entirely upon allo- 
pathic authority. All the facts exhibited shall be 
copied without prejudice or partiality from the latest 
standard books and authors of that school. 

We find in the works on Materia Medica, and in 
the Pharmacopeeias, thirty-six different forms and 
combinations in which the medicinal use of mercury 
is recognised as scientific. Sometimes it is compound- 
ed with poisons even more potent than itself, and 
sometimes combined with destructives of lesser 
power. The following is the list; we give the tech- 


nical terms and their synonyms, as well as the popular 
names :— 

1. Hyprareyrum— Argentum vivum — Mercury 
—Quicksilver. In its metallic state mercury is used 
as a mechanical and chemical agent to remove ob- 
structions in the bowels, dissolve silver coins, &c. 

2. Hyprarayrum Cum CreETa— Mercurius alca- 
lisatus—Æthiops absorbens — Mercury with Chalk. 
This is employed extensively in diseases of children, 
scrofula, glandular affections, digestive derange- 
ments, syphilis, &c. It is also used freely in diseases 
of the liver, pancreas, bowels, &o. in adults. 

8. Hyprareyrum Cum Maenesia — Mercury 
with Magnesia. This is employed for the same pur- 
poses as the preceding. 

4. Hyprarerri Oxypum—Hydrargyri orydum 
cinareum — Hydrurgyri oxidum nigrum — Black 
oxide of Mercury. This is used mainly externally 
in ointments; and in fumigations to effect rapid 
salivation. 

5. Hyprareyri Binoxipum—Binoxide of Mer- 
cury— Red Oxide of Mercury— Mercurius Precipita- 
tus ruber—Hydrargyrum calcinatum—Red Precipi- 
tate. Used as an escharotio in powder, and for skin 
diseases in the form of ointment. Rarely given in- 
ternally. 

6. Hyprareyri Nitrico Oxrpum—WNitric Or- 
ide of Mercury—Red Oxide of Mercury—Red Pre- 
cipitate—Employed internally in venereal diseases, 
and externally as a caustic to spongy excrescences, 
warts, chanercs, and indolent ulcers. In fine powder 
it is blown into tho eye in opacities of the cornea. 

7. Zlyprareyni Cuoripum— Hydrargyi Chlo- 
ridum Mite—Hydrargyrwum muriaticum mite—mer- 
curius dulcis—Submuriate of Mercury—Protochlo- 
ride of Mercury—Subchloride of Mercury—Dichlo 
ride of Mercury Drago mitigatus—Aquilla Alba 
— Manna metallorum — Panchymagogum minerale 
—Calomelas sublimatum—Calomelas precipitatum— 
Chloride of Mercury—Calomel. This is the Samson 
of the materia medica; and it has slain ten thousand 
times as many as its renowned prototype. It is used 
more or less in the majority of diseases now prevalent 
among both children and adults. It is given in all 
sorts of doses, from half a grain to one hundred 
grains or more, and with all sorts of intentions, as 
a purgative, alterative, sialagogue, anthelmintic, 
chologogue, febrifuge, hydragogue, stimulant, seda- 
tive, &c., &o. It is also employed locally as a snuff 
in catarrhal affections to the eye in effusions, specks, 
&c.; and to the skin in numerous eruptions and ulcer- 
ous states. In the allopathic system, it is still the 
great anti-bilious, anti-inflammation, anti-fever, and 
anti-disease-in-general remedy. 

8. Hyprareyri BicnLoripum—Hydrargyri mu- 
rias corrosivus—Hydrargyri Chloridum corrosivum 
—Sublimatus corrosivus — Muriate of Mercury— 
Oxymuriate of Mercury — Chloride of Mercury 
Hydrochlorate of Mercury Acidum Chlori-hydrar- 
gyricum—Corrosive Sublimate. This is used rather 
freely in chronio diseases, rheumatiams, diseases of 
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the bones, scrofulous affections, skin diseases, nerv- 
ous disorders, secondary syphilis. Though much 
more powerful, it is much less liable to produce con- 
stitutional and intestinal irritation, or salivation, by 
long continued use, Rem Calomel. 

9. Hyprareyri AmmMonio CHLonmpumM—Hydrar- 
gyrus Submurius Ammoniatum — Hydrargyrum 
Ammoniarium — Hydrargyrum Precipitatum Al- 
bum While Precipitated Mercury Cosmetic Mer- 
cury—Muriate of Ammonia and Mercury Am- 
moniated Submuriate of Mercury — Ammoniacal 
Oxychloruret of Mercury—Chloroamide of Mercury 
—White Precipitate. This is used only externally, 
in itch, herpes, porrigo, impetigo, and other skin 
diseases. 

10. Hypraroyri Iopipum—IJodide of Mercury 
Protiodide of Mercury. This has been used princi- 
pally ‘in scrofulous and venereal diseases. 


II. Hyprareyri Briniopipum — Hydrargyri 
Iodidum Rubrum—Riniodide of Mercury—Deutio- 


dide of Mercury—Per-Iodide of Mercury. A more 
powerful preparation than the former, used for the 
same purposes. 

12. Hyprareyri SULPHURETUM Cum SULPHURE 
—Hydrargyri Sulphuretum Nigrum—Bisulphuret of 
Mercury with Sulphur—/Ethiops Mineral. Has 
been mostly employed in cutaneous and glandular 
affections, especially of children. 

13. Hyprareyri Bicyanipum—Hydrargyri Cy- 
anuretum Bic u nue of Mercury—Hydrocyanate of 
Mercury Cu nodid um — Cyanuret— Prussian Mer- 
cury. Employed mainly in venereal complaints, in- 
durated liyers, chronic headache, and obstinate skin 
diseases. 

14. IHIYDRARGYRI AcetTaTis—Acetate of Meruury. 
It is used in venereal affections. Some quacks, who 
sell universal pills warranted to be ‘‘ purely vegeta. 
ble,” put this preparation of mercury into them, be- 
cause it is supposed to be less likely to produce a sore 
mouth, and thus lead to detection, than calomel or 
corrosive sublimate. 

15. Hyprareyri SunSsUL HUS FLavus— Hydrar- 
gyri Oxydum Sulphuricum— Yellow Subsulphate of 
Mercury—Turpeth Mineral. Employed as an emetic, 
nauseant, and errhine. 

16. PiLuLAE Hypraroyri—Blue Pill. This is 
one of the most common forms in which mercury is 
exhibited to excite a slow and moderate salivation. 

17. PiLuI E HI DRARO TRI CHLORIDI Composit 
Compound Calomel Pills. Plummer's Pills. Em- 
ployed very like calomel and blue pill. 

18. PiLuLÆ CALOMELANUS ET Ori- Calomel and 
Opium Pills. Used principally in rheumatic and in- 
flammatory complaints. 

19. Pri. I. Catuartic.e Composit — Com- 
pound Cathartic Pills. Employed as a common pur- 
gative. 

20. PıLoLÆæ Hyprareyri Iopipi—Pills of Mer- 
oury and Iodine. Used in scrofalous, glandular, and 
venereal diseases. 
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21. UNE rt Hyprar@yri—Mercurial Oint- 
ment Employed to excite speedy salivation. 

22. Uxa ventum Hyprareyri Mitivs—Mild Mer- 
curial Ointment. Applied as a dressing to ulcers, 
sores, and cutaneous affections. 

23 Uneventum Hyprareykr Cxioripi—Calo- 
mel Ointment. Used in skin diseases generally. 

21. Unavenrum HYDRARG YR AMMoNIO CHLO- 
ripi— Unguentum Precipitati Albi White Precipi- 
tate Ointment. Used as the preceding. 

25. Unevenrum IIVDRAROYRI Iopipr—Ointment 
of Iodide of Mercury. Used for the same purposes 
as the two preceding. 

26. Unaventum Hyprareyri Bintoprpi—Oint- 
ment of the Biniodide of Mercury. Used like the 
three preceding. 

27. Unaventum Hyprareoyri Nitratis—Yellow 
or Citron Ointment, called also Mercurial Balsam. 
Employed very gencrally in affections of the skin and 
scalp ; as a dressing to foul sores and ulcers; also 
used considerably in chronic inflammatory affections 
of the eye. 

28. Ceratum Hyprareyri Composrrum—Com- 
pound Mercurial Cerate. Applied to indolent tumors, 
enlarged joints, &c. 

29. LiniMENTUM HYDRARGYRI COMPOSITUM — 
Compound Mercurial Liniment. Applied like the 
cerate just mentioned. 

30. EmPLASTRUM HlypRarGyRi—Plaster of Mer- 
cury. Used for the samo purposes as the liniment ; 
also as a local stimulant. 

31. EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI Cum HYDRARGYRO 
—Plaster of Ammoniacum with Mercury. A more 
powerful compound than the preceding. 

32. Lorio Niara — Agua mercurialis nigra — 
Black Wash. An application for venereal sores. 

33. Lotio FLavo—Yellow Wash. Used in skin 
diseases and chronic ulcers. 

H. Liquor Hyprareyri BIchLORIDI- Solution 
of Corrosive Sublimate. This is employed inter- 
nally in various diseases. 

35. Liquor Hyprareyri ET Ak SEN ICI JopipI— 
Solution of Iodide of Mercury and Arsenic. These 
three potencies combined seem to make a pretty 
strong remedy. The preparation is used internally. 

Having thus counted up the mercurial preparations 
according to the standard books, let us enumerate 
the distinct and specific diseases produced by mercu- 
ria] preparations, according to the authority of the 
same books. 

1. Ptyalismus Mercurialis—Commonly called sali- 
vation. 

2. Morbus Mercurialis—General mercurial inflam- 
mation. ° 

3. Tremor Mercurialis—Shaking palsy. 

4. Psellismus Metallicus—Stammering ; sub-pars- 
lysis of the articulating muscles. 

5. Hamoptysis Mercurialis—Bloody expectoration. 

6. Delirium Mercurialis—Mercurial delirium. 


7. Epilepsia Mercurialis—Mercurial epilepsy. 
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8. Apoplexia Mercurialis—Mercurial apoplexy. 

9, Cachexia Syyhilioidea — Venereal disease aggra- 
vated by mercury. 

10. Febris Mercurialis—Common mercurial fever. 

11. Erethismus Mercurialis—Adynamic or sinking 
mercurial fever. 

12. Stomatitis Mercurialis—Mercurial inflamma- 
tion of the stomach. 

18. Gastro-enteritis Mercurialis—Mercurial inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels. 

14. Parotitis Mercurtalis—lnflammation of the 
parotid glands. 

15. Necrosis Alveoli Mercurialis— Uleeration of 
the jaw bones. 

16. Cancrum Oris—Gangrene or rotting of the 
mouth. 

17. Diarrhea Mercurialis—Mercurial purging. 

18. Ptyalismus Pancreaticus Mercurialis—Mer- 
eurial inflammation of the pancreas. 

19. Urorrhea Mercurialis— Excessive flow of urine. 

20. Hidrosis Mercurialis— Profuse mercurial sweat- 
ing. 

21. Ecrema Mercuriale — also called Ecrythema 
Mercuriale, Lepra Mercurialis, Hydrargyria, Ery- 
sipelas Mercuriale, and Spilosis Mercurialis—Gene- 
ral mercurial erysipelatous inflammation of the skin. 

22. Miliaria Mercurialis—Mercurial miliary erup- 
tion. 

23. Herpes Mercurialis— Mercurial tetters. 

24. Psydracia Mercurialis—Another form of mer- 
ourial skin disease. 

25. Impetigo Mercurialis—Still another form of 
mercurial skin disease. 

26. Herpes Preputialis— Mercurial eruption of the 
prepuce. 

27. Conjunctivitis Mercurialis— Mercurial inflam- 
mation of the outer membrane of the eye. 

28. Iritis Mercurialis—Mercurial inflammation of 
the iris. 

29. Retinitis Mercurialis— Mercurial inflamwma- 
tion of the retina. 

80. Angina Mercurialis—Sloughing ulceration of 
the throat. 

31. Ostitis Mercurialis— Mercurial decay of the 
bones. 

$2. Periostitis Mercurialis—Merocurial inflamma- 
tion of the periosteum. 

33. Hypertrophia Mercuriale—General enlarge- 
ment of the glandular structures. 

34. Adenophyma Inguinale Mercuriale—Enlarge- 
ment of the glands of the groin. 

35. Adenophyma Axillure Mercurtale—dnlarge- 
ment of the glands of the armpit. 

36. Adenophyma Mesoriacum Mercuriale—En- 
jargement of the mesenteric glands. 

37. Adenophyma Parotideum Mercuriale — En- 
largement of the parotid glands. 

38. Adenophyma Pancreaticum Mercuriale — En- 
largement of the pancreas. 

39. Adenophyma Testiculi Mercuriale—Enlarge- 

ment of the testes. 
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40. Adenophyma Hepatophyma Mercuriale—En- 
largement of the liver. 

41. Adenophyma Cordyloma et Ganlion Mercurt- 
ale— Enlargement of nervous plexuses and ganglions. 

42. Ulcus Membrane Fibrose Mercuriale — Uleer- 
ation of the fibrous membranes. 

43. Vicus Glandulorum Mercuriale Uleeration of 
the absorbent glands. | 

44. Neuralgia Mercuriale— Mercurial tic doloureau- 

45. Paralysis Mercuriulis — General mercurial 
palsy. 

46. Puraphlegia Mercurialis—Palsy of the lower 
half of the body. 

47. Asthma Mercurialis—Mercurial asthma. 

48. Amaurosis Mercurialis—Mercurial amaurosis. 

49. Hypochondriasis Mercurialis—Mercurial hy- 
pochondriasis. 

50. Cachezia Mericurialis—Mercurial emaciation. 

51. Spasmodica Mercurialis—Mercurial convul- 
sions, always ending in death. 

Here we have more than half a hundred specific 
diseases, affecting almost every part, organ, and 
structure of the body, produced by one specific 
remedy ; and here one remark is deserving especial 
remembrance. These diseases do not manifest all or 
even the worst effects of this drug. More commonly 
the mineral kills by aggravating the usual symptoms 
of the disease for which it is given, or suppressing 
the efforts of nature in throwing off the malady, 
without producing any effects or symptoms which 
could be clearly traced to its operation. Manifold 
and malignant as are its apparent effects, those 
which death termin ites, and the grave conceals, are 
yet the worst. 

Tho great uncertainty of its operation whether it 
prove remedial or only poisonous, or both is noticed 
by every writer on materia medica. With a few 
specimens selected from the authorities heretofore 
named, we conclude this article. 

„ have repeatedly seen inflammation and ulcera- 
tion of the mouth, and profuse salivation, induced by 
a few grains of calomel, or some other mineral.”— 
Pereira. 

A very frequent consequence of excessive mer- 
curial salivation, and the attendant ulceration and 
sloughing, is contraction of the mucous membrane 
in the neighborbood of the anterior arches of the 
palate, whereby the patient is prevented from open- 
ing the mouth, except to a very slight extent. I 
have met with several such cases. In one (that ofa 
female) it followed the use of a few grains of the blue 
pill, administered for a liver complaint. The patient 
remains unable to open her mouth wider than half 
an inch. Several operations have been performed by 
different surgeons, and the contracted parts freely 
divided, but the relief was only temporary. In an- 
other instance (that of a child, four years of age), it 
was produced by a few grains of calomel. Though 
several years have elapsed since, the patient is 
obliged to suck his food through the spacea left 
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between the jaws by the loss of the alveolar process.“ || enteritis developed itself, which passed rapidly into 


— Peretra’s Materia Medica. 

Dr. Wilson Phillip has witnessed a severe mercu- 
rial salivation from a single dose of blue pill. 

“A patient of Mr. G.’s desired him never to give 
her any mercury, as that drug was a poison to her 
whole family, to which he, without arguing the 
point, at once assented. In Mr. G.’s absence, the 
late Mr. C. was consulted as to some trifling disorder 
of the bowels, and, not knowing the peculiarities of 
his patient’s constitution, prescribed two grains o 
calomel. The next morning the lady showed the 
prescription to Mr. C., saying that she was sure sho 
had taken mercury, as she felt it in her mouth. Ina 
few hours ptyalism ensued ; in consequence of which 
she lost her teeth, her jaw exfoliated, and she ulti- 
mately, after a succession of ailments, died in about 
two years.” — Dr. Farre. 

„A man took two, then three, and subsequently 
four grains of calomel daily for two months, without 
inducing salivation; but three months afterwards he 
became affected with chronio vomiting, the conse- 
quence of a schirrous pancreas, of which he died in 
four months.” — Neumann. 

Hellmey has reported a case in which a few 
grains of calomel, taken as a laxative, caused 
death. 

Vagnitius once knew fifteen grains to prove 
fatal. 

Dr. Roberts publishes a case in which an ounce 
was swallowed by mistake, and retained two hours 
without any apparent injurious effect. 

In the Cholera Hospital at Bethnal Green, i 
1832, several patients took sixty grains of calomel 
once in two hours, without any particular mercurial 
effect. 

Dr. Griffin, of London, has repeatedly given calo- 
mel in scruple doses without any symptoms of saliva- 
tion. 

We leave this contradictory testimony with a 
quotation of equally contradictory experience from 
Dr. Gooch :— 

“ Whytt, Odier, Quin, Wilmer, Lieb, and others, 
says Gölis, gave calomel internally in far larger doses 
in this disease (acute hydrocephalus), as two, three, 
and more grains at a time; and continued its use many 
days, without considering the many evacuations from 
the alimentary canal, or the violent colic pains ; and 
they affirm that they have never remarked from 
these large doses any bad consequences in the abdo- 
men. Melancholy experience compels me to contra- 
dict them. Many times I saw, under those large 
and long-continued doses of calomel, the hydroce- 
phalio symptoms arise, and inflammation of the 
intestines arise, which terminated in death. Still 
oftener I observed this unfavorable accident from an 
incautious use of calomel in croup, viz: when all the 
frightful symptoms of this tracheal inflammation, 
which threatened suffocation, suddenly vanished, and 


gangrene, and destroyed the patients. 

The following arithmetical proposition may be re- 
garded as a natural deduction from the foregoing 
data:—If thirty-six drug-preparations produce fifty- 
one drug diseases, how many drug-diseases will the 
fifteen hundred drug-preparatious of the whole mate- 
ria medica produce ? 


NaturaL Mepicines.—The true physician, who 
recognizes nature asthe great master, and the re- 
storative power as existing in the living organism 
itself, has not to travel out of the order of natural 
laws to find a complete, a perfect materia medics. 
In those hygienic agencies whose constant operations 
and influence are essential to life and health, he finds 
ample materials for correcting those deviations from 
the laws of constitution and relation which consti- 
tute disease. With water, air, food, drink, tempera- 
ture, and exercise, he can remove obstructions, furnish 
power, supply material, regulate the conditions and 
modify the actions of any or all the organs and 
functions of the body, as required by the existing 
circumstances. In their adaptation to the cure of 
disease there is no necessary danger; there need be 
no accidental slaughter. How different then is 
Hydropathy from Allopathy ; just as different as na- 
ture is from its perversion! 


Eruer IN CuttpsmrTu. We have been among 
the opposers of dosing parturient women with ether 
and chloroform, which is now becoming so fashion- 
able under allopathic auspices: The objection we 
have mainly urged has been on account of the dan- 
ger to the mother. But it is very clear that, whether 
the mother is injured or not, the child must be. Here 
is a case in confirmation from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal :— 


It has been observed, when ether has been given to 
parturient women, that its odor is discoverable in 
the breath of the child after birth; showing conelu- 
sively, that the blood of the mother must have been 
very strongly impregnated with the ether. Having 
observed the same phenomenon in a case that oo- 
curred in our practice a short time since, we were 
fally convinced that the foetus may be etherized in 
utero. But what appeared to us as very remarkable, 
was the short time that elapsed between the mother’s 
inhaling the ether, and its sensible presence in the 
lungs of the child, which was born in just twenty 
minutes after the first inhalation by the mother. 
The quantity used, in this case, was two and a half 
ounces only, and at no time was the consciousness of 
the panoni destroyed, but on the contrary she was 
bright and cheerful, even when the pains were most 
severe. ‘There was no mistake about it whatever, 
the child being at tho time in another room where 
there had been no ether. The nurse, while washi 
it, directed our attention to ths fact that the *' child's 
breath was all ether;” and upon drawing near to it, 
we could readily distinguish the smell of the vapor. 
The little fellow waa very good-natured indeed, and 
did not seem to mind the manipulations of his first 
toilette, which the kind-hearted nurse performed in & 
mann that would put the opposers of hydropathy 
in shivers. 


CoLDS anp Canp1zS.—Qsreless children are often 
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catching colds about these days, and mothers and 
nurses, more fond than wise, are continually stuffing 
them with lozenges, candies, liquorice, pastes, or jel- 
lies, to ease their barking coughs, and smooth the 
rough surfaces of their little throats. This is wrong ; 
we speak with due respect to the trade of shopkeepers 
and doctors, but earnestly. Most of these things are 
poisonous trash, and all of them are injurious. There 
are easier, cheaper, surer, and better ways to pre- 
vent or cure colds. Wash or batho your children 
daily in cool or cold water, and their colds, coughs, 
rheums, and humors will be few and light. To medi- 
cate them when sick from those affections, bathe still 
more frequently, and restrict them to the simplest 
kind of diet. Don’t let them get swelled out with 
grease like fatted pigs. Plump children are beauti- 
ful, but fat children are a libel on human nature. 
Such children are more liable to diseases of all kinds, 
and more susceptible to changes of temperature. 
Healthy children, who are regularly bathed and 
properly fed, will be neither fat nor lean. The thing 
is impossible. They will be just smooth and round 
enough to look pretty and intelligent, while your 
lean little one appears as wo-begone as a pair of 
tongs, and your fat face is as expressionless as & ball 
of wax, or an enormous pumpkin. If children are 
one or the other, we assume and assert that they are 
not bathed rightfully, or are fed wrongfully—very 
likely both. Do not give them meats, gravies, or 
grease of any kind, if you would have them grow up 
with pure appetites and sound constitutions. Many 
a young child, as fair as a rose-bud, with features as 
fine as were ever stamped on beauty's image, has 
grown up coarse, rough, rusty, and sickly, all the 
way to manhood or womanhood, because it was fed 
on pork rinds, shell-fish, sweet cakes, and nick-nucks 
in general, instead of bread and milk, fruits and 
vegetables. It is a most palpablo physiological 
truth, that all handsome children will grow more 
homely as they advance in years if their food is bad, 
and all homely children will grow continually better 
looking if they are fed on plain, simple, healthful, 
and natural food. Those mothers who feel proud of 
their little beauties ” had better understand this. 
PRACTIOE IN WATER OURE. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
CASE XIX —CONSTIPATION. 


One morning a German artisan called at my 
house, evidently in the greatest agitation and alarm, 
and begged mo to hasten to the lower part of the 
city to see his child, who he feared would die of drop- 
sy on the brain. It was impossible to refuse his ur- 
gent appeal, though my going involved a breach of 
medical etiquette, for he had already employed ano- 
ther physician. But, though I wish to observe all 
the courtesies of the profeasion, humanity has still 
higher claims; and while 1 would not violate the 
one, I can never turn 8 deaf ear to the promptings of 
the other. 


The patient was a child a year and a half old. It 
had been taken with a cold—congestion of the 
head and lungs; there was some irritation from 
teething; but the high fever, great fullness, and ten- 
dency to cerebral congestion were not sufficiently ac- 
counted for. On making inquiries, I found that very 
little had passed the child’s bowels for some days; 
that the father, of his own motion, had given some 
injections, and had brought away some hard lumps 
like bullets, and so black that the very water of the 
injection looked like the rinsings of an ink bottle. 

This phenomena seemed so strange that I set my- 
self to investigate it. I felt the child’s bowels. They 
were too full, but not very tense, nor tender on pres- 
sure, and the fever had been well subdaed by frequent 
packings. The color was not caused by disease. 
What had he eaten? He had been fed on Farina, 
boiled in milk ; a very pleasant, nutricious food, but 
far too rich and concentrated. This was enough to 
account for the constipation, but not for the color. 
He had also eaten stewed apples; but not enough to 
neutralize the constipating effect of the Farina. This 
food the child had eaten in no limited quantity, un- 
til by a very healthy instinct he refused the Farina 
and milk, though he continued to eat of the apple 
sauce. 

I asked now to see the stewed apple. It was of a 
dark color, but by no means of the singular black- 
ness of the faces. I next asked for the dish it had 
been stewed in. The murder was out. It was an 


old tinned stew-pan, with the tin so worn off the in- 


side that tho acid of the apples acted freely upon the 
sheet iron; and when this solution of iron came in 
contact with the bile, the product was ink. 

A vigorous use of tepid injections—warm rubbing 
of the feet to counteract the tendency to cerebral 
congestion ; wet clothes to the head, and packs and 
bandages and baths as required, soon brought the 
child towards a healthy condition. The bowels be- 
came natural in movement, and in the color of the 
dejections; the temperature of the head fell to the 
natural standard; the feet simultaneously became 
warm; the breathing was less oppressed, and all the 
symptoms were highly favorable in twenty-four 
hours. 

The alarm of the father was not without cause. 
He had lost two children by dropsy on the brain, un- 
der the Allopathic treatment. This was his only 
child, and though a poor man, he prized it as highly 
as if he had had a fortune to leave it. 

A word now as to the proper diet for this child, 
and for all children,—for diet is an exceedingly im- 
portant matter with children of this age. I directed, 
that, as his appetite returned, he should be fed three 
timos a day with milk and water,—say one-third 
water,—in which was crumbled wheat meal bread, 
with a little baked apple. Now as to quantity: At 
first one gill of milk and water and one ounce of 
bread, and the amount of half a medium-sized apple 
would be sufficient. Then increase it gradually to a 
half pint of diluted milk, and two ounces of bread 
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and a medium-sized apple at a meal, and this is | CASE XX.—CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, ETC., ETC. 


enough for any child under five years of age. I know not what other heading to give to the case 
Thousands of children are killed by feasting and I am about to describe, for the benefit of the hope- 
stuffing. Too much food, or food of any igaproper lessly afflicted , 


ene . i thom irritation of the 1 S The lady of one of our importing merchants, a 
is mistaken for hnnger, and more food is given them. : : : . 
lovely and interesting woman of forty-six, with a 
If all parents would watch carefully over the food : , 
family of four children, was brought to our house 


of their children, see that they eat regularly and some months since, under the following circum- 
properly, and stop the supplies on the first appear- || tances:— 


ance of illness, they would seldom need the doctor. She had been sick for twelve years. For a great 
“Would you have me starve my child?” Ihear || part of this time she had suffered from Chronic 
some anxious mother exclaim. By no means, || Rheumatism, and had lost the use of her limbs so as 
madam. I would have your child fed in the best |, to be almost utterly helpless. Her constant pain 
possible manner, and in the best way to secure his || had made the use of opiates habitual to her; and 
health and your happiness. I know by experiment, || stimulants had been prescribed to such an extent fur 
made upon myself, that eight ounces of brown || her debility, that she had come to live upon them. 
wheat bread, and one pint of milk a day, or the || She had had advice and treatment of some of 
value of this in other articles, is sufficient to sustain || the first Allopathic physicians in this country, 
in health and comfort, and without losing weight, a and had been twice to England for medical ad- 
rather large and pretty active man; and Iam quite vice, where she had consulted the most eminent phy- 
sure that what I have found amply sufficient for days || sicians in London. 
and weeks together, will not starve a child five years When I saw her she had returned, for the second 
old. ; . i i time, from Europe, hopeless of all aid, unless I could 
Try it! The experiment is very easy. Weigh give her hope of the Water-Cure. It seemed, in- 
yourself ; then weigh out your food, or estimate it as deed, a hopeless case. She was emaciated to a skele- 
closely as you can for a week; and if you find that ton. She had almost lost the use of her limbs, and 
eight ounces of solid nutriment a day is not sufficient scarcely made the effort to help herself. With gò 
to keep up the tone and vigor of the most active con- appetite for food, she was sustained by the meager 
stitution, charge the balance to my account. Bar and Wissta ple stimulus of ale and porter. 
Jam not talking now of a hunger cure. That is Her pulse was reduced to a feverish thread. Her 
all very well where it is needed. I am talking of a legs and feet had almost lost sensibility and circula- 
sufficient nutrition—of enough; and enough is as tion. Her uterine system was disordered, and its 
good as a feast, says the proverb. It is a great characteristic function had not appeared for fire 
deal better. A feast makes people sick. Just enough years. 
never hurte them. l i We decided to give this lady and her family the 
Wien 1:387 solid nutriment, I mean just that || bonefit of what must have seemed a forlorn hope. She 
Thus, to get eight ounces of solid nutriment you || was carried up to her room; and I felt by no means 
would have to take more in weight of almost every || sanguine that she would ever leave it live. If she 
thing eaten. It would require nearly eighty ounces of || had sirength to bear up under the treatment, and 
pore s beets or apples, for these are nearly all || the change in all her habits for the first ten days, I 
water; thirty-two ounces of lean flesh; about thirty felt that thore was a chance for her recovery. The 
ounces of potatoes; but not more than twelve ounces case was properly represented to her husband and re- 
of wheat, or pene? or beans, nor more than ten ounces | jatives ; but the case was hopeless otherwise, and 
of oatmeal, or rice. I mean all these in their uncook- || th ey decided to make the trial; the poor lady sab- 
ed state, as some of them absorb a large proportion of || mitted to the judgment of oth era. for sie was to 
water in cooking. Thus half a pound of rice, when || veak to have much will of her own. $ 
cooked, makea = pretty bulky uishi: Her treatment was adapted very carefully to ber 
There is one point in the above statement, which I || condition. We had to feel our way with tepid 
make on unquestionable authority, that may be || baths, partial packs, and gentle frictions; regulating 
deserving of consideration. It is, that while wheat, U each day's applications by the operation of the pre- 
‘oatmeal, cornmeal, and rice, contain from eighty-five || ceding ones. She began to pack with a single small 
to ninety percent. of pure nutriment, the best beef | napkin, and even that chilled her at first, in August. 
does not contain above twenty-five per cent, and even She took tepid sitz baths, and used the vagina 
that is so ill adapted for food that we require to eat syringe, with water at seventy-two degrees. Her 
some vegetable with it to make it tolerably whole- |' bowels were moved daily with injections, until they 


some. became regular. It is impossible to give a detail of 
This may seem a long story about a short case. It treatment which had to be varied from day to day. 
was a short case, thanks to Water-Cure. Allopathy, Her diet was as important as her treatment, I was 


Judging by its usual success, would have made it ag || about to say; but it was a very important part of it. 
long as eternity. All stimulants, all opiates, all narootios were at onoe. 
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and, I trust, forever, abandoned. She was furnished 
with the simplest, blandest, and at the same time 
most digestible and nutritious diet, consisting of 
bread, fruit, eggs, milk, and sometimes a few rarely- 
cooked oysters. It was varied so as to suit her ap- 
petite, but a large portion of her living was peaches, 
which were ripe and delicious. 

At first, as may be supposed, she ato very little, 
and suffered great prostration from the loss of habi- 
tual stimulants, but the water did much to sustain 
her. In about a week I found her at the turning 
point Her pulso fluttered, ber pale lips trembled, 
the scale stood upon an even poise for life or death ; 
but it turned the right way, and from that time, day 
by day, she has been rising in health. The whole 
process was that of building up a new and pure life ; 
and I have seen hor go steadily onward, while she 
remained at our house, and since she has become 
well enough to take her treatment at home, with un- 
alloyed delight. The color has come into her cheeks 
and lips, the fire into her eyes, the wrinkles have 
gone from her forehead, and she bids fair to be the 
rival of her daughters in beauty and vivacity. 

The case has presented many curious phenomena. 
Her pulse has increased in strength with great regu- 
larity. The restoration of the circulation of ber 
limbs has been attended with prickings, burnings, 
itchings, and swellings Her appetite has grown 
quite sharp enough for comfort. The last symptom 
I have noted is a return of an almost healthy men- 
strual evacuation, after a cessation of five years. 

The cure is by no means completed ; for there is 
still much stiffness and pain remaining. A disease of 
twelve years, with all its utterly useless, and for the 
most part horribly mischievous medication, cannot 
be cured in as many weeks, even by the Water-Cure ; 
but J am satisfied that J have the foundation laid for 
a permanent cure. 

May this case be an encouragement to all who are 


in like manner afflicted. 
WEST 22p sr. 


THE DAWN OF A BRIGHTER DA.“ 
BY ROLAND s. HOUGHTON, A. u., M.D. 

Tux intelligent observer of the progressive changes 
of feeling and sentiment among regularly-educated 
medical men, can hardly have failed to notice within 
the last fow years, that they have begun to devote no 
inconsiderable share of their attention to the study of 
Hygiene and the remedial uses of Water. It is an 
unquestionable fact, that the best minds in the pro- 
fession are gradually awakening to a consciousness of 
the fact that it is as much the duty of a truc phy- 
sician to prevent as to cure disease ; and that for the 
purpose of fulfilling both indications, there is hardly 
any agent to be compared to WATER, in point of effi- 
cacy and universality. The time is within the recol- 
lection of nearly all of us, when purity of air was, a 
rare luxury in our apartments ; when errors of diet 
were the rule,” instead of the exception ;”” when 
every one considered a fragrant feather-hed a sine 


was banished from overy sick chamber. 
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gud non of comfort; when exercise was commonly 
voted troublesome and vulgar; and when WATER 
I do not 
mean to say that the world is all right now” as 
regards these points ; unbappily the same errors may 
still be detected, and possibly always will be notice- 
able ; but what I do mean to say is, that these mat- 
ters are now beginning to be estimated at their true 
value. Thanks to the influence of THE WATER- 
Cure” upon the profession and the public, hygienic 
principles have come to be regarded as not absolutely 
beneath the attention of a medical man,—much less 
of our Boards of Health and our Sanatary Commis- 
sioners ; while as regards the uses of WATER, prac- 
titioners are beginning to slip their lancets inte their 
pockets, and remember that they have always 
thought highly of cold water and ice, and even made 
so much use of them in their practice as to be the 
talk of the neighborhood.” It is gratifying, too, to 
notice that medical men are now more willing than 
formerly to write and publish works designed for 
popular instruction, instead of treasuring up their 
thoughts and experience until they could find time 
to embody them in an abstruse, technical, and re- 
condite Trecatise—destined, in most cases, to an in- 
glorious slumber on the publisher’s shelves. 

It is undeniably true that the profound impression 
which HxpropatTuy has made upon the public mind 
has greatly tended to bring about the changes to 
which J huve alluded: the wonderful oures which 
have been effected, both in Europe and America, by 
virtue of hygienic and hydropathic management, 
have set men’s minds at work, and all candid and 
intelligent members of the medical profession who 
have looked into the matter—I do not care to what 
school they belong—have discovered to their surprise 
that there aro romedial virtues in something else 
beside . isons,—in pure air, pure food, pure water, 
and pure habits. Especial attention is now paid to 
the ekin; and it is a fact which all rational hy- 
dropathists should bear in mind, that by far the 
ablest, most elaborate and most sensible work upon 
the influences which tend to keep that organ in 
health, is from the pen of a regularly-educated 
medical man, of the ‘‘ allopathic” persuasion. I 
refer to the admirable Treaitse on Healthy Skin, 
written by Erasmus WII SON, M. D., F. R. S., and 
author of the well-known text-book familiarly known 
as Wilson’s Anatomy. In this very treatise, fur- 
thermore, there is a candid exposition of the advan- 
tages of the hydropathic mode of treatment, and of 
the benefits that would result if the regular prac- 
titioners would only consent to adopt the improve- 
ments.” 


Sir CHARLES Scupamore’s elegantly-written ao- 
count of his Medical Vistt to Grefenburg, is another 
publication evincing a profound discrimination and a 
wise liberality on the part of its distinguished au- 
thor; and I must not omit to mention in the same 
category the manly tributes of Drs. Forses, SMETH- 
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urst, Mayo, Freeman and Cooxx, to the undenia- 
ble merits of the modern W ATER-CURE. 

I have specified these publications, because, on ao- 
count of their having emanated from sources to 
which no exception could be taken with any show of 
justice, they have exerted a marked influence upon 
the feelings and views of the regular practitioners.” 
Had the opinions set forth in them been advocated 
solely by proſess d and well-known hydropathists, so 
great and so deeply-rooted are the prejudices of the 
profession” against everything that emanates from 
what appears to be a rival school, that it is highly 
improbable that they would have wasted a thought 
upon them, or greeted them otherwise than with bit- 
ter derision. But, endorsed and defended as these 
opinions have been, by ScupaMoRE, ForBES, WILSON 
and others,—practitioners of the highest reputation 
wherever our language is spoken,—it has become a 
matter of necessity with all earnest inquirers after 
“the good and the true” in medical science, to inves- 
tigate the claims of a system so honorably befriended. 
And the results of these inquiries are daily becoming 
manifest. Water is rapidly gaining its merited 
rank in the materia medica; and one may hear 
almost daily of physicians who habitually employ 
tome of our hydropathic remedies. For instance: 
the hip-bath is in very wide request in both New 
York and Brooklyn; wet bandages are so commonly 
employed in medical and surgical treatment now-a- 
days as not to excite any special wonder“ when 
mentioned; and many a fever-tossed sufferer has 
reason to bless the day when Parirssnitz repealed 
the embargo upon Water. 

I have been led to jot down these few cursory ob- 
servations, from the circumstance of having met 


with the following passage ina report of Dr. Par- | 


ker’s Clinique for September 16th, prepared for the 
% New York Register of Medicine and Pharmacy.” 
(The patient presented before him and his class was 
a little girl, about eight years old, suffering from 
scrofulous disease of the knee-joint. ] 

„ Tho term Scrofula,” (said Dr. Pank ER,) is 
unfortunately more frequently made use of than com- 
prehended. It is often supposed that Scrofula is 
necessarily a hereditary difficulty ; but such is not 
the case. It may be hereditary, or it may not be. 
What I wish to be understood as meaning by the use 
of this term is a distinct pathological condition 
which is the result of imperfect nutrition, and which 
always precedes tubercular disease, whether in the 
knee, as in this case,—or in the back, as in caries of the 
spine,—or in the lungs, as in consumption. Scrofula 
is then the mother of tubercles—a condition in which 
the tissues are not healthy and the blood is deficient 
in fibrine, and consequently albuminous depositions 
take place, which ultimately soften down, presenting 
the varied phenomena as exhibited in the different 
organs which become the seat of the disease. 

Although the offspring of unhealthy parents may 
inherit scrofula, or a predisposition to it, yet we often 
sec it when the parents are both healthy; and, on 
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the other hand, scrofulous parents sometimes have 
healthy children, but the exceptions in this case may 
perhaps be considered rare. A more common cause 
of this extensively prevalent disease is to be found in 
the violation of organic luis in the various habits of 
life: in fact, anything which interferes with the heal- 
thy functions and nourishment of the system, as bad 
air, bad food, and a want of proper attention to the 
functions of the skin, the office of which is as important 
as that of the lungs. 

The absolute necessity of pure air for our health is 
too little understood. Confine any of the lower ani- 
mals in the low, damp, ill-ventilated cellars which 
many poor families occupy, or, on the other hand, to 
the confined apartments of the wealthy class, and 
they would sooner or later die of tubercular disease; 
and the experience of every one tells that plants will 
cease to live under such circumstances ; and can it 
be supposed that man would suffer less from being 
shut out from the free air of Heaven, intended for 
him to breathe ? With regard to food, there is more 
fault in this respect, if possible, than in any other. 
Children are brought up on candy and sweetmeats, 
and allowed to drink their tea and coffee, which are 
not only destitute of nourishment, but disorder the 
stomach and prevent nutrition from the good food 
taken with them. We might as well think of getting 
good flour from smut wheat as good blood from such 
materials as these. 

‘ Tyeatment.—You will understand, from what I 
have already said, that the indications here are for 


; nourishment: good food, pure air, and a clean skin, 


are the hygienic means ; while, locally, a bandage 
may be applied and kept wet with cold water.” 

Such was the language of the Professor of Surgery 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of this 
city; an institution which has long enjoyed a very 
high reputation throughout the length and breadth 
of our country, for the ability of its corps of Professors 
(amongst whom Dr. Morr has recently been en- 
rolled), and for its lofty standard of medical educa- 
tion. Am I not justified, then, in prefixing to these 
observations the title I have chosen? Are we not 
looking upon the dawn of a brighter day” in 
rational medicine, when we behold our ablest Profes- 


| gors uttering such views as I have quoted? And is 


it not our duty, not only as hydropathists, but phi- 
lanthropists, to receive such a declaration with a 
cordial welcome? For my own part, I cannot admit 
that there are two sides to this question. The mind 
must be narrow and the soul contracted which cannot 
experience pleasure in contemplating this sign of the 
increasing interest of medical men in the progress 
the hygienic movements of the day. 


No. 8, West Eleventh street. 
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MEDIOAL EDUCATION. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 


„Wk must have a Water-Cure College, says 
Noggs. 

Well, if we must, we must ; but when, and where, 
and how ? 

We need one now, if ever; but where is the capi- 
tal to endow it ? and where are the Professors to take 
its chairs? What flourishing hydropathic institution 
can spare its physician to become a teacher? And 
what are the six professors, which is the standard 
number in this region, todo? Shall one be teaching 
Water-Cure Anatomy, another Water-Cure Physi- 
ology, another Water-Cure Chemistry, and another 
Water-Cure Materia Medica, with professorships of 
Water-Cure Theory and Practice, Water-Cure Sur- 
gery, and Water-Cure Obstetrics ? 

Surely, no friend of our reform would wish to see 
such an imitation of the humbug institutions with 
which we are surrounded. 

No intelligent person ever attended a course of 
medical lectures in any of our allopathio institutions, 
without a painful sense of loss of time, and useless 
expense. The courses of lectures last four months, 
say one hundred lectures. Each professor gives his 
one hundred, without regard to the scope or import- 
ance of the subject. I have listened to a hundred 
lectures for a hundred weary hours, when the whole 
matter could have been much better presented in 
twenty, or even in ten, by a man who had any mas- 
tery of his subject. Again and again have | sat an 
hour, hearing a distinguished professor talking 
against time, and reeling off a ridiculous rhodomon- 


tade, simply because he was obliged to lecture an 


hour, when all he bad to say could have been plainly 
stated in five minutes. 

A great poition even of what is valuable in these 
lectures could be much better learned from the class- 
books. Students sit and chafe with impatience to 
hear the most simple principles dwelt upon and illus- 
trated, as if they were the pupils of an infant school; 
while things they wish to have light upon are 
skimmed over in the most superficial and unsatisfac- 
tory manner. 

The truth is, that this whole system of celleges, 
professors, and lecturers, comes down to us from the 
barbarous ages, with very little, and, some think, no 
improvement. 

I do not think it is possible to have such a college, 
nor desirable if it were possible. 

If any man thinks he is able to instruct others in 
the elements of a proper Water-Cure medical educa- 
tion, let him open his school. If two or more choose 
to join together for the same purpose, there is no- 
thing to hinder them. Many distinguished physi- 
cians and surgeons in England, France, and in this 
country, give their own private courses of instruction, 
and attract pupils according to their ability. This 
isas it should be. We want no college to bolster up 
imbecilities, and enable incompetent men to get mo- 


ney under false pretences. I have sat in a medical 
lecture- room, where a learned Professor“ was talk- 
ing bald trash by the hour, and then made an esti- 
mate that the class had paid seventy-five dollars for 
an hour of tiresome chatter, destitute of a single 
available idea. We want no such college as this. 

It is well known that not one student in a hundred 
would attend full courses of medical lectures, were it 
not necessary, to secure his diploma. Some of them 
are not attended by one-fifth of the class; but the 
routine goes on all the same, and the fees are paid all 
the same. One professor will have a full class, while 
another lectures to empty benches; but the fleeced 
flock of students must pay both alike. The professor 
gets his money, and the student his diploma, each 
under false pretences. Certainly, the voluntary sys- 
tem of private instruction is better than this. 

The law requires three years as the full term of 
medical pupilage ; yet that law can be easily evaded, 
Once, when I was speaking to a medical professor 
about graduating at his college, he said, Come on 
—attend a course of lectures, get a certificate from 
John Snooks, and we’ll put you through by day- 
light.” Fortunately, 1 could dispense with any 
such certification. I know a man who had not 
studied medicine at all, who sent and bought a set 
of tickets for a course of lectures at a medical college 
in the interior, where he had never been, and never 
intended to go, with the design ef attending a course 
of lectures here, presenting a Peter Funk or John 
Snooks certificate, and getting his diploma in one 
term. 

What is the use, then, of prescribing a course of 
study of so many years, and so many hundred leo- 


' tures? It isa lucrative farce. The truth is that one 


student can and will learn as much in one year as an- 
other will in three years; and any man of decent 
capacity, with or without the lectures, can pass ex- 
amination at any of our colleges by six months hard 
study. When a man is qualified, whether it has 
taken a longer or shorter period, and whether he has 
heard six hundred lectures or only six, the work is 
done. What more does any one want? In this 
State, any man who wishes to practice law can de- 
mand an examination, and, if found competent, he is 
admitted to practice. Why should medicine be less 
liberal than law! 

My idea of a proper course of education in water- 
cure medicine is not a narrow one. I would have it 
include, in a single and comprehensive course of leo- 
tures and reading, the study of 
Cosmogony ; 

Chemistry, inorganic and vital ; 

Natural History, including the anatomy and physi- 
ology of plants and the lower animals; 

Human Anatomy and Physiology ; 

Psychology, in its most comprehensive sense ; 

Pathology, including Hygiene ; 

Hydrotherapeutics ; Surgery and Obstetrics. 
This course, as I have planned it, and mean to 
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Carry it out, as far as circumstances will admit, would 
require about six months of reading and lectures,— 
lectures three hours a day, and reading six ;—and six 
months of obsorvation of water-cure practice, with 
such opportunities as any large and well-regulated 
establishment could give, ought to qualify any man 
to understand and practice hydropathy, who could 
ever be qualified by any process whatever. 

This is my idea and my plan of a water-cure medi- 
cal education. If anybody has a better one, let us 
see what it is. 
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HYGIENE AND HYDROPATHY.* 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 


Dr. Hoveuton shows that he has well appre- 
hended the true office of a physician, in placing the 
preservation of health before the cure of diseases. 
This has been manifest in all his public efforts. As 
editor of the writings of Bulwer, Forbes, and Wil. 
son, his own modest and sensible portion of the book 
was almost entirely devoted to the prevention of 


disease ; and this is the most striking feature of the |! 


work before us. 

The address of Dr. Houghton, on the occasion of 
the late Hydropathic Convention, has been presented 
to the readers of the Journal. They will remember 
it as a spirited criticism on some of the attacks of the 
opponents of the water-cure, a forcible exposition of 
the vis medicatriæ natura, or the healing powers of 
nature, an explanation of the necessity of remedial 
agents, and a strong argument iu support of the 
proposition set forth in the constitution adopted by 
the convention, that of all the remedial agents 
which the experience of ages has shown to be requi- 
site to assist nature in her operations, water is by 
far the best, the safest, and the most universal in its 
application.” 

The second lecture, one of two delivered before the 
New York Mercantile Library Association, Hy- 
giene, the true moral of the Cholera,” is an admira- 
ble and eloquent vindication of sanatary laws. The 
great lesson of the cholera is taught skillfully and 
effectively ; and wherever this portion of his book is 
read, Dr. Houghton will be recognized as a benefac- 
tor. It is something so comparatively rare, and at 
the same time so beautifully unselfish, for a physician 
to labor for the public health, and so undermine his 
own profession, that every one who does it is entitled 
to our admiration and gratitude. 

“ Hydropathy, Rational and not Empirical,” is 
the title of the eoncluding lecture—a sharp criticism 


* Three Lectures on 1 and Hydro thy. By Roland 
S. Honghton, A. M., M. D., Editor of Bulwer and Forbes 
on the Water Treatment.” To which are prefixed the Con- 
stitution and list of officers of the American Hygienic and Hy- 
dropathic Association of Physicians and Surgeons. New 
York ; Fowlers & We lls. Price, 25 cents. 
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on allopathy, and full of eloquent arguments in favor 
of the water-cure. The argumentum ad hominem is 
used with adroitness and advantage, and our oppo- 
nents are condemned out of their own writings. 

The whole work, a well-printed volume of 132 pp., 
is entirely characteristic of its author—modest, ele- 
gant, ingenious, liberal, conscientious, and benevo- 
lent. Dr. Houghton, with all his critical acumen, 
wishes to be conciliatory ; with all his enlighten- 
ment, he wishes to be conservative. While he is, in 
many things, in the front rank of thoughtfal progress, 
he has an amusing horror of being considered an 


ultra, and, while he is an active and persevering re- 


former, he can scarcely tolerate the word reform. 


| To those who know him, this is easily explained. 


His benevolence shriuks from denunciation, and 
his taste is offended at the rough, uncouth, back- 
woods aspect of many of the pioneers of social pro- 
gress. Dr. Houghton isa gentleman and a scholar— 


his writings are always gentlemanly and scholarly; 


but, for all that, he is not the less ultra, not the leas 
a reformer; and his conservatism is chiefly and most 
happily shown in his efforts to conserve the public 
health. 


BuLWER AND FORBES ON THE WATER TREATMENT. 
Edited, with additional matter, by R. S. Hoven- 
ron, M. D. Price, 75 cents. For sale at the 
Journal office. 

This volume contains the Confessions of a Water 
Patient, by Sin Epwarp BULWER LYTTON; a 
Paper on Hydropathy, by Jonn Forres, M. D., F. 
R. S, ete.; Remarks on Bathing and the Water 
Treatment, by Erasmus WILSON, M. D., F. R. S., 
ete.; Opinions of Mr. HERURRT Mayo, ete., Sir 


CunaARLES Scupamore, M. D., F. R. S., ete.; and Ob- 


servarions on Hygiene and the Water Treatment, by 
the EDITOR. 

Of this work, the New York Courter and En- 
guirer remarks :— 


“ Dr. Houauton is a gentleman of thorough classi- 
eal and professional education, who, after completing 
his medical studics with the best facilities afforded by 
our country, has deliberately adopted the principles 
of the WaTER-CurE as the safest foundation of his 
practice. We heartily wish him success with all 
those who aro in search of lost health.“ 

„We most cheerfully commend this handsome 
volume. The article by Dr. Houveuton is 
a comprehensive paper, and contains a great deal of 


important information respecting the bodily as well 


as mental health of man.“ — National Intelligencer. 
We might fill the Journal with similar notices, but 


these are sufficient. 


It will be well for all hydropaths to examine the 
opinions of these great authors, and reduce them to 
practice. 

The velume under notice is beautifully printed, and 
brought out with much taste. 
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ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES: a Guide containing 
Directions for Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, Stabs, 
Bruises, Sprains, Ruptures, Broken Bones, Dislo- 
cations, Railway and Steamboat Acidents, Burns 
and Scalds, Explosions, Bites of Mad Dogs and 
Serpents, Inflammations, Cholera, Diarrhea, In- 
jured Eyes, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Lightning, 
Drowning, &c. &. By ALFRED Sukk, F. R. S., 
Surgeon ; with an Appendix, by Dr. R. T. TRALL. 
Illustrated with Engravings. 

Published by FowERS & Weis, New York. 
Price, ONLY TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS, mailable. 
Every individual, old and young, should have this 
work. The book is worth many times its cost. It 
may be ordered and received by return of the firet 
mail. at a trifling cost for postage. Address, post 
paid, Fowiers & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
street, New Vork. 

We shall refer to this work in another number. 


MISCELLANY. 


GOSSIP FROM EOSTON, BY NOGGS. 


Dear Aquatics.—I rejoice with joy unspeakable to 
know that the Water-Cure is becoming so popular, 
and that the Journal’s circulation is increasing 80 
rapidly It's good enough for ye: you might 
have known it would be so! 

The editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, or the sap-ient substitute for one Dr. Smith 
being in Europe—has been much affected lately at 
the thought of people bathing every day ! 

He gays, that they work all the oil off secreted 
by the glands! and don’t believe its wholesome or 
luxurious to bathe oftener than once a week!!“ 

Well, as for the luxury, that depends a good deal 
upon who you are and how long you bave been so. 
You take a pig that has been brought up in the mud, 
and he will be apt to be a dirty hog, and will dread 
being washed, but if he is one of the pigs that has 
“a good broughten up, having been washed often 
and freely, he will not shrink from a pail of the de- 
licious element, especially in a hot day. So it is, I 
believe, with the human species, hog or no hog”— 
and in both cases, as far as my observation goes, it 
proves decidedly healthy. 

This dear, little, tender-hearted doctor, as I under- 
stand, applied to Jenny Lind for money to help make 
a fund sufficient to supply indigent people, who have 
a mania for bathing, with lard oil, so that they may 
not be made sick thereby! And he advises all keep- 
ers of tame ducks—whose wicked propensities are 
constantly leading them into the water—to supply 
each duck with an India rubber suit, if he wants to 
have fat healthy ducks ! 

And he thinks fishes very imprudent, to say the 
least, to be so constantly moving about in the terri- 
ble element ! 
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Poor man, great sympathy is felt for him here, he 


is so sensitive, and our people are all wondering why 


the Lord didn’t have mercy enough on him, and such 


as him, to “ fix things” on men’s backs, Ko., so as to 


keep up a supply of this same oil so easily washed 
off! Strange oversight, warn’t it ! 

The fact is, the learned doctor is given to com- 
pounds, and likes liniments hugely. 

And we must all acknowledge that the morbific 
matter exhaled during long winter nights, when 
mixed with the oleaginous particles from the seba- 
ceous glands, will make a beautiful linimentum, 
and, if not washed off in the morning, will be equal 
to an extra coat in keeping the skin warm, and stop- 
ping up all the little holes in the skin, so that the 
person can’t get any cold.“ on to his witals!“ 

There is one man in the city here, who has had the 
impudence and daring to persevere in the use of 
daily bathing, notwithstanding the fulmination of 
the medical pope against it; ay, so uncatholic is this 
man, that he not only washes his ten children daily, 
but once or twice a week he soaps em all over with 
Babbit’s Cytherean cream, and then washes that off 
If water is bad for oil, soap and water must be tarnal 
bad ! 

Yet this man, who is considered some” in these 
diggins, being no less a personage than the editor of 
the Chronotype—says that he has robbed, by this 
practice, a most terrible onslaught of the whooping 
cough of half its terrors, which lately attacked hig 
entire brood, and that as far as he can see, they are 
just as oily as ever, and some of em more so! But 
Elisur's a heretic, so his testimony won't be allowed. 

It is“ terrible healthy” here yet, and the doctors 
look woful enough. 

There is a doctor here in Wiuter street, who says 
that his patients have no right to send for a water 
doctor if they are burning up—and that a certain 
Water-Cure doctor in Franklin street, is a 
quack.” So we go. 

The appearance of your new Water-Cure library 
in our market has caused a great sensation. It is 
indeed beautifully got up, and seems well fitted to 
supply the great desideratum in the hydropathic 
world, hitherto felt. 

The wonder is how you could do it socheaply. I 
tell 'em it is a way that Fowlers & Wells have got 
into. 

By-the-by, Dr. K. of this city, says he is a going 
to write a book one of these days that he means shall 
be a library in itself—a sort of encyclopedia of Water- 
Cure literature—a multum in parvo, and yet he thinks 
he shan’t have a disease in it! 

The doctor don’t believe in names, you know, and 
thinks that all there is to say about the Water-Cure 
can be put into a very small book; but he thinks a 
good many books must be read first to enable one to 
understand it. 

The Chronotype, which is next to the Journal as a 
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hydropathic vehicle, tell your readers, is in the field 
again with an extra hand at the quill, second to none 
for that business in the universe except Elizur. 

The journal lately started in your city was unfor- 
tunate, very, in appearing at the same time with your 
double number in September—but that, with the 
slight exception of baving nothing in it, was very 
good ! 


Broapway HoTEL, New York. 
To the Publishers of the Water-Cure Journal. 
GENTLEMEN :—As an act of justice, and as an off- 
set to the unfavorable notice of the Chrono-Thermal 
work of Dr. Dickson, of London, in your number for 
September, I beg you to publish the following volun- 
tary testimony in its behalf, showing that there is at 
least one intelligent hydropathist who differs from 
your reviewer. Your obedient servant, Wm. Tur- 
NER, M. D., American Editor of the Chrono-Ther- 
mal System of Medicine. 
GLEN Haven WATER-CURE, Scott, 
Cortlandt Co., N. F., May 16, 1850. 


WII. Turner, M. D.—Sir, I have procured and 
read Dr. Dickson’s Chrono-Thermal System of Medi- 
cine, and have been greatly interested and instructed 
by it. As a physician, I am anxious to get all the 
light I can ; and I candidly confess there is about the 
Chrono-Thermal philosophy a lucidness and simpli- 
city that, prima facie, stamps it as truth. Will you, 
though I am a stranger, do me the kindness to give 
me the information I ask relative to the works of 
which Dr. D. is the author, and how many are re- 
published in this count 

Connected as I am with an extensive Water-Cure 
establishment, and having, during the year, a large 
number of persons affected with chronic complaints, 
I have a fine opportunity to test the truth of Chrono- 
Thermalism. In numbers of instances I have found 
that the patients in this cure have their paroxysms, 
and intermissions, and remissions. I remain, sir, 


your obedient servant, James C. Jackson, 


It will be seen by the above that Dr. Jackson is 
simply an inquirer after truth. He cannot be ex- 
pected to endorse that which he has not thoroughly 
examined, The note was evidently written without 
any thought of publication, yet we insert it by the 
request of Dr. Turner. 


OUR EXCELLENT FRIEND, SAMUEL KEESE, of 
Peru, has done much to introduce tho WATER- 
Cure JournaL into his neighborhood. Many 
« families at home have been greatly benefited by 
the application of this system where he resides, 
Friend Keese informs us that the mode of practice 
has been changed throughout the region where he 
resides since the water-cure has been tried, 


In Sparta, Mr. Wm. Banpix has made up clubs 
of subscribers, and promises to place the Journal 
into the hands of every family in his neighborhood. 


| 
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THe Warer-Cure 1n Lovuisana—We extract 
the following from a private letter, recently received 
from a new convert in Louisana: We have no 
Water-Cure Dectors here, though I am trying to 
persuade my attending physician, to whom I pey 
$500 per annum, to adopt it in some measure, but 
he is rather obstinate. My friend, the Bishop of this 
Diocess, spent a few days with me in July, and be 
strongly advised me to commence the water treat- 
ment with the negroes, as he had not used any 
medicine among hie since October last. If I find 
after looking over the books you send me I can man- 
age the treatment myself, I shall be apt to dispense 
with an Allopathic Physician: I have been at 
tending closely to my people for nearly thirty years, 
and am tired of physic, seeing so many chronic 
diseases resulting from exposure after medicine.” 

In view of these facts, is it at all surprising thai 
the Allopathic Doctors should try to shut down the 
gates, and keep back the Water-Cure? Is it no! 
natural for a doctor even to ‘‘ cry down” that which 
takes away his bread and butter! 


CALOMEL FOR THE WEST.—One of our foreigt 
exchanges reports the manufacture of Calomel, ex- 
pressly for our Western States, by the admixture of 
nine parts of precipitated carbonate of lime with teo 
parts of pure calomel, If the stories of the tea- 
spoonful doses, which are said to be given by oar 
western practitioners be true, their patients ought 
to be duly gratcful to the French ingenuity which 
secures them in every dose so large a proportion of 
powdered chalk instead of mercury. A friend at our 
elbow suggests that so much lime being given in the 
calomel, may be the cause of the calculus habits of 
the western people, and furnish Dr. Dudley with hi: 
Lithotomy cases.—N. F. Med. Gazette. 

MANSLAUGHTER BY ADMINISTERING IMPROPER 
Mepicines.—During the present term of the Su- 
preme Court of Maine, at Wiscasset. there is to be 
tried a case in which the indictment has just beer 
brought in against Dr. Charles Coffran, of Rockland. 
charging him with the crime of Manslaughter. It is 
said the Doctor prescribed and intended to adminis- 
ter an article of medicine deemed suitable and 
proper, and at the request of his patient, but by 
accident gave a different article, and death ensued 
in a few hours—the Doctor discovering his mistake 
too late. The Lincoln Democrat says Dr. Coffran i 
lately from Massachusetts, from whence he removed 
to Rockland, where he is well allied to families of 
respectability and influenoo.— Boston Med. Journal. 

THE HUMAN EAR is so extremely sensitive, that it 
can hear a sound that lasts only the twenty-four 
thousandth part of a second. Deaf persons may cea- 
verse together through rods of wood held between 
their teeth, or held to their throat or breast.— Me- 
cal Times. 
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Tosacco Poisonina.—The examination of John 
. Hahn, grocer, corner of Leroy and Bedford streets, 
who was arrested a few days since on suspicion of 
having poisoned his family, was held yesterday be- 
fore Justice Bleakley. Dr. Chilton, chemist, was 
examined, and stated that he had analyzed the tea 
which remained after supper, and found no mineral 
poison in it; it bad, however, a taste of tebacco.— 
The two physicians who were called in, and adminis- 
tered at the time of the occurrence, testified that had 
the parties who were taken sick swallowed a little 
tobacco, the result would have been similar to that 
which did actually occur. The presumption is, that 
asa box of tobacco stood directly above the box 
from which the tea was taken, that a portion of it 
accidentally got in the tea. Mr. Hahn was therefore 
cleared from all suspicion, and honorably discharged 
from custody.—City paper. 

A Distressinae Cask.—Lucas F., son of Rev. 
Amos Babcock, died in Holland, Maas., on the 8th 
inst., aged 22 years. For nearly five years tho de- 
ceased lay without being moved an inch, ora change 
of clothes being made.—This could not be done with- 
out putting him in the greatest agony, and, in the 
opinion of about twenty physicians who were con- 
sulted, without causing death. The original causes 
of his painful condition was probably the shock occa- 
sioned by his making a mistep, or slide, on the brink 
of @ precipice, where nothing but a small twig or 
bush saved him from instant destruction. 

Tus FRENCH AcapemMy.— This august body of 
medical savans has become famous for discoveries, 
none of which, however, prove of any value, except to 
the trade. Tho following paragraph proclaims the 
very latest novelty, which we have the best authority— 
common sense—for pronouncing scientific fudge :— 


The French Academy of Science has appointed a 
commission to ascertain the remedial powers of a drug 
which, under the namo of cedran, has been intro- 
duced for the cure of hydrophobia, and of diseases 
produced by its action upon the nervous system. It is 
said to have the property of counteracting the poison 
of the rattlesnake and all venomous reptiles. 


Sounps.—There are about nine perfect tones, but 
17,592, 196,044,415 different sounds; thus, fourteen 
direct muscles, alone or together, produce 16,388 ; 
thirty indirect muscles, ditto, 173,741,823, and all in 
co-operation produce the number we have named; 
and these independently of difforent degrees of inten- 
sity. 

Humeve.—The wet nurse humbugs the infant, as 
it rolls in its swadling clothes in the cradle, by ad- 
ministering to it potations of “ Godfrey's cordial” 
and doses of paregoric ; the doctor humbugs his pa- 
tients, by forcing into their stomachs base com- 
pounds, that would kill a dog ;” the long and red- 


nosed shepherd humbugs his flock, by making them 
believe that he can teach them the language of the 
„unknown tongues ;” and, since the world will be 
humbugged, and will pay the larger price to him who 
best succeeds in the scheme, why should not a patent 
Pill Doctor be allowed his legitimate reward !— Ex- 
change. 

A little clean water (cure) will enable the world to 
wash the cebwebs out of their eyes and stomachs 80 
that they may see and avoid such cheats. W. C. J. 


Tur Warer-Crre Journat.—Teaches the art of 
living comfortably, pleasantly, and healthfully. This 
is an important art. To know it well, hundreds 
would givo their all. How few there are, who are 
really in robust health, and full of vigorous lifo. 
Disease, slow, insidious, but yet certain of a final 
mastery, has a hold in the system of hundreds. This 
should not be. If we lived properly, and observed 
fully the laws of Nature and of health, we should 
never be troubled with an ache, a pain, or disease.— 
Ohio Free Democrat. 

This is strong language, yet as true as it is strong. 
The Water-Cure Journal is intended to teach people 
how to prolong life, as well as to cure disease. 


A New VOLUME OF THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be commenced on the First oF January, 1851. 
It is now a good time for our friends to make up 
clubs of old and new subscribers, and send in for vol- 
ume EVEN (XI). May we not hopo to renew the 
agreeable acquaintance of our present SUBSCRIBERS, 
and form MANY NEW ONES? We leave this entirely 
in the hands of our friends. We shall endeavor to 
make the WATER-CURE JOURNAL an INDISPENSABLE 
„monthly Faux Visitor,” adapted to the wants 
of EVERYBODY. FRIENDS, what say you? May 
we hear from you aaan ! 


Tux WarxR-CURE JouR NAL. This excellent pub - 
lication is becoming more valvable and interesting 
with every issue. The information contained in a sin- 
gle number alone is worth the price of subscription for 
a year, which is only one dollar.— Ulster Telegraph. 


According to this estimate, the Journal is worth 
TEN TIMEs more than is asked for it, yet we have 
been assured by hundreds of our subscribers that 
they have been saved five, ten, twenty, fifty, and a 
HUNDRED times the cost of the Journal in à single 
year, not only in doctor’s bills, but in HEALTH. 


—— 


In STEPHENTowN, [and out of it,] Mr. Wm. 
CLARK has canvassed for subscribers. We doubt 
whether anything that even smells like “ cod-liver 
oil ” can be found where he§has been. Cl uns on 
CLUBS ” have been heaped in upon us, until we have 
now about a cord on hand. We expect to hear 
from him again. 
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Tux Warter-Cvure AT Home.”—Our readers, 
of all classes, cannot fail to appreciate the practical 
lessons contained in this and preceding numbers. 


— — 


Tux Two Systems—A Cox rRAST.— A GENTLE- 
MAN from Illinois writes us as follows: — I am one 
of the regular M. D. 's, or was brought up in that 
school. In my practice I have met with a large 
number of cases of the African fever, Cape De Verd 
Island dysentery fever, and the West Indian yellow 
fever, some of which we treated regularly, and some 
hydropathically, and the result was this: of the 
regular practice ten per cent. cured,—of the hydro- 
pathic treatment ninety-seven per cent. I made an 
estimate of four years practice, during which time J 
had under my charge five hundred and ten cases. 
Since I have been in the Weat, I have had a large 
number of cases of chronic rheumatism, dysentery, 
cholera, and fevers of different type, all of which I 
have treated successfully with water. I have never 
lost a case 

What say our allopathic friends to this! Facts 
and figures like these should be convineing to all 
reasonable minds. 


A QUESTION TO THE REGULAR PROFESSION.— 
Why is it that clerks, and other persons engaged in 
drug stores, become effeminate, lose their health, 
and die prematurely? We are acquainted with 
several young men who have been compelled to leave 
this drug business, and engage in other employments, 
on account of declining health. Is there anything 
poisonous in drugs when not taken into the system ? 
Will our friends the allopaths answer? Perhaps a 
little “ cod-liver oil’? would do them good. Have 
they ever tried it? 


LECTURES ON THE WaTER-CvreE.—Those of our 
friends who are now engaged, or about to engage in 
lecturing on this subject, would do well to send in 
programmes, to be published in the Journal, giving 
all necessary particulars, as to time, place and so 
forth. We hope every Water-Cure Physician will 
become a public lecturer, especially during the win- 
ter. Let all school-houses be converted into evening 
lecture-rooms, where parents and children may learn 
to be HEALTHY, HAPPY, AND WISE. 


ExTRAORDINARY.—A man who died recently at 


the Commercial Hospital, at Cincinnati, from a gun- | 


shot wound, survived sixty-eight hours after the 


ball had passed through the right auricle of the 


heart! This is certainly a remarkable phenomenon ' 


in the history of surgery. Upon a post mortem 
examination, the ball was found lodged in the spine, 
after having passed through the edge of the lung. 
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Mr. S. F. Curtis, who has sent us several clubs 
of subscribers for the present volume, amounting to 
upwards of A HUNDRED, kindly proffers his services 
for the coming volume. He has placed us, and each 
of his subscribers, under great obligations. We 
hope every one will be prompt in renewing their sub- 
scriptions for 1851. 

Be Goop-naTuREeD.—The finest cosmetic that we 
know of is early rising, exercise in the open air, tem- 
perance in eating and drink ing, cleanliness, and last, 
though not least, perpetual good humor. Keep your 
face with a smile on it, as smiles are easily implanted 
by cultivation on the human countenance. This is 
purely hydropathic. 

ANOTHER FataL Mistake.—Miss Anna R. Nell, 
of Philadelphia, a lovely young lady, died last 
Thursday, from the effects of a large dose of mor- 
phine. The apothecary's clerk made a mistake in 
giving morphine for quinine. Exchange. 

Ovr January Numer will be sent to all whose 
subscriptions expire with this number, yet the Jour- 
nal will only be continued to those who re-sub- 
scribe. 

Our terms being payable in advance, it will be 
well for all, who intend to renew their subscriptions, 
to do so as soon as may be convenient after the re- 
ception of this number. 

ALL SuBSCRIBERS will do well to read our answers 
to correspondents—all will be interested in them. 


NOTICES. 


A New Premium ror 1851 —Who will have ii? We 
have concluded to effer the following premium to those 
friends and co-workers—who take pleasure in advancing this 
good canse by devoting a few days in the year to obtaining 
sub«cribers for the Journal. 

Every Pereon who obtains Fiery SUB&CRIDERS for the 
Tentu Vorume of the Water-Cure Journal, for 1851, and 
sends ns $25 000, shall receive Fifty Copies of the Journal one 
year, and a complete set of the New Water Cure LIBRARY, 
in seven large Imo. volumes, beautifully bound, in substan- 
tial Library style, 

To Those who obtain One Honpsep subscribers, during 
the year, and send us $50 00, we will send one hundred copies 
of the Journal, and Two complete sets of the Library and 
one hundred copies of the Water Cure Almanacefor the year 
1851. 

To THOsE who obtain Twenty Subecribers, and send us 
$10 00, we will send twenty copies of the Journal one year 
and 50 Water-Core Almanacs. 

These premiums bave already been secured by several of 
our Lapy Frienps, who make it their busines, when they 
go out visiting, to take a Pansprcrus with them, recommend 
the Journal, and obtain sabscribers, In this way large clab’ 
may be raised in every neighborhood. 

To those who feel interested in the advancement of Hydro- 
pathy, the time necewary to obtain a club of sabscribers would 
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hardly be felt, while they would not only enrich themeelves, 
but coufer a boon on their neighbor which would be vo highly 
prized as never to be forgotten. We repeat then, Who will 
accept this premium ? 

Wat we want—lIo order to wash away Cod Liver 
Ou, Drugs, and the heaps of Pills, together with the tubs, 
barrels, and bottles of sps. including all the Sarsapa- 
rillas,’' Expectorants, Medical Fluids, and other 
whisky, ram, gin, aad brandy * mixed up fixiogs,’’ is simply 
to place the Water-Care Journal into the hands of every fa- 
mily where these foul nostrums have been ased. A single 
„ sample number’’ is usually enough to open the eyes of 
all sensible people. Tae WATER CCRR JouRNAL has ce- 
clared war against all this ‘foul quackery.” by which the 
health, purses, and Lives of THOUSANDS are yearly sacrificed. 
Come, friends! Will you not aid us in this good work? A 
few clubs“ of the right zort will make a scattering among 
the medicine shops, like n prairie on tire!” 

In order to meet the wants of numerous friends and water- 
practitioners, the publishers, on receiving a remittance, will 
obtain any article that may be desired, such as Surgical fn- 
struments, Syringes, Lecturing Apparatus, Physiological 
and Anatomical Drawings and Figures, Skeletons, Medical 
Works, Bathing Fiztures, or whatever may be wanted. 
These articles may he sent as freight, or by express, wherever 
desired. It will be necessary, in all cases, to remit with the 
order, as such goods cannot be obtained on credit or commie 
sion, All post-paid applications to the pablishers of the Wa- 
TER Cure JouRNAL will receive prompt attention. 

No, Str !— We have been offered $100 a page, to advertise 
a certain celebrated (of course,) Compound Patent Medicine, 
in the WareR-Cure Joux NAL. We politely informed the 
distinguished chap, that it would cost him more than he was 
worth, ($100,000, which he had filched from the pockets of 
suffering invalids,) to obtain the desired space for advertising 
in the Water-Cure Jocrnat. The “ Regular” medical 
(not Health) Journals jump at the chance of advertising these 
quack nostrams—Cod Liver Oil, and other like Remedies(?). 

Ixs TAD Or Taree Hunprep anv Eiouty-Fovr Paces, 
which were promised, the publishers have given their zubecrib- 
ers Foor Hunprep AND Forty Two, besides nearly fifty 
pages containing advertisements, In our next volume, com- 
mencing January, 1851, we shall give each subscriber about 
A THIRD MORE READING MATTER than the present year, aud 
all this, without increasing the price. Is not thia liberal? Then 
pile up tbe Ciuss.”’ 


Ovr Taavetina AGENTS are all supplied with engraved 
certificates, which they will exhibit whenever they solicit sub- 
scriptions from strangers. Local or VOLUNTARY AGkNTs will 
need no certificates, as they are supposed to be well known 
where they reside. We hope all present subscribers will be- 
come volunteer co-workers in extending a knowledge of our 
inestimable and blessed WATER CURE. 

Saurier NuuBers.— We are frequently requested to send 
sample numbers. of a particular date, when it is impossible 
for us to doso. We shall, in all cases, comply with sach re- 
quests, when we can. Usually, we print an extra number of 
copies, for this special purpose. We shall be glad to receive 
the names of persons residing in different parts of the country, 
to whom we will freely send Srrciuzx Nuwsers. 


Tae Water Cure Journal — This popular Journal main- 
tains its character for useful and practical information. It is 
rich in essays, advice, incidents and miscellany, that, in a lite- 
rary point of view alone, would do credit to a quarterly. No 
family should be without this monthly Journal. Fowlers & 
Wells, N. V., Pablishers.— The Republic. 


Gop DoLLARs.— Where small current Bank- notes cannot 
be obtained, it will be found perfectly safe and convenient 
to enclose and remit, at single letter postage, Gold Dollars, 
Half, or Quarter Eagles. ‘These pieces should be secured to a 
thia card, or slip of paper, with sealing wax, or by a thread, 
before enclosing in the letter. This will prevent the piece 
from slipping out. 

Sreciry — When our friends, co workers, and agents send 
in their names, it will be well to specifz, as follows, *‘ For 
Tue W. C. Journat,”’ asthe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and the Strupenr, are published at the same office, at the 
same time, and at the same price. Hence the necessity of 
SPECIFYING: 


How To ostain Susscrisers.—One of our most suc- 
cessful Traveling Agents writes us that he finds no difficulty 
in obtaining subscribers where the Jonrnal is known, and 
where it is nut known he leaves a sample number, for exami. 
nation in the evening, and when be calls in the morning there 
is seldom a moment's hesitation about subscribing. 

CoLLears anD Pustic Lisrarizs will be farnished with 
oor Journal at CLuB Prices. 

In Terre Haute, Inn., W. H. Bucxincuam has a stock 
of oor publications for sale, at New York prices 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Norwirgsrannixo the extra number of pages which we 
have published during the present year, we have many very 
valuable communications on hand. which we have, thus far, 
been unable to make room for, They will all appear in our 
next volume. 


More Sraxes ann Raw Wnrisxry.—C B. D., of Mo- 
bile, writes: Permit me to say in relation to your remarks 
respecting the nse of whiskey for snake bite, in a late number 
of the Water Cure Joarnal, that it is not exactly Water-Cure 
fashion to treat a remedy with ridicule, without proposing a 
better cure. This care you do not propose. 

“ Whiskey is a common remedy where the snake abounds. 
I traveled a short time ago with a gentleman from Texas, who 
told me he had cured three of his children who had been bitten 
by rattle-snakes, by the use of whiskey. Many others have 
told me of cures by the same means 


No, sir, we don’t treat tremed ies,“ but whims with ridi- 
eule. Here is the explanation, Mr. D. The great majority of 
persous who are bitten by many kinds of venomous reptiles are 
not poisoned at all. This is especially true of rattle-snakes 
aod mad dogs. Hence the great variety of popular remedies 
which have been supposed to cure. Among those who are 
poisoned, a majority are but slightly affected ; hence whatever 
is used is sare to cure. The chances are about four to one 
that anything and everything will care, because three-quarters 
will live with or without ram, whiskey, or other specifics. But 
when the snake or mad dog is in ite best or worst condition for 
poisoning, and gets a good or bad, deep bite, and the condition 
and the blood of the person bitten in a bad state from unhealthy 
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habits of living, among which may be reckoned the ns of 
rum, whiskey, and all other alcoholic stimulants, then will 
rom, whiskey, and all the other vaunted specifics fail utterly. 

The best remedial resources are comprestion, cauterization, 
excision, suction, &c., locally, and for geueral treatment, we 
should have more confidence in warm bathing and the wat 
sheet pack than in all the nostrumsof all the pharmacopœias 
—for we have none at all in these. 


S. H., Mirwavxix, Wucoxaix.—“ Will you be kind 
enough to inform a suffering piece of humanity what processes 
of the Water Cure will relieve the fever and ague ?“ Yes, 
sir, all of them. A recent case wants a few days vigorous 
packings and wet sheet rubbings: butan old case complicated 
with congested spleen, enlarged liver, general debility, and 
drug poisons, as is usually the case, often requires several 
months to make a perfect cure. The paroxysms may be soon 
stopped, but the whole system needs renovation. A daily 
packing, one or two sitz baths, a robbing shallow or half 
bath, with the long continued use of the abdominal bandage, 
constitute the outlines of a pretty thorough course of treat- 
ment, to which may be added, plain, anconcentrated and 
rather abstemious diet. The douche is usually highly valuable 
where there in not mach nervousness. 


W. R. 8.—Is there any perceptible difference in a penou’s 
health whether be wears hie hair long or cut short, and if so, 
what ? f 

What are the physiological effects of cutting the beard 7 

Onr judgment is thus made up. It seems to be the natural 
state to have long hair and a long beard. The natural state 
js the healthy one, hence the most vigorous. Any deviation 
from the organic law must impair, to some extent, the phy- 
siological integrity. In the case proposed, the effect, we sup- 
pose, is slight ; still it is something. Probably under the arti- 
ficial habits of living which prevail thronghout civilized society, 
short hair may be best for the head, on the principle that 
one evil may counteract a greater. Almost everything in 
our eating and drinking, and working and thinking, tends to 
overheat the head. 


Minerat WATTIS.— P. P. I., WASmNOG ron, ILL., asks, 
Is the hard lime water oſ the West suitable for all hydro- 
pathic purposes? Would sulphur water be good?” So far 
from hard lime- water being suitable for ali hydropathie purpos- 
ea, it is suitable for none. Dittoof sulphur water; and ditto of 
all mineral or impure waters, The only rule for hydropathic 
purposes is very plain and simple. The purer the water the 
better. Hard water is better than none, however. River and 
rain water should be provided for ali drinking and remedial 
purposes where pure soft WATER springs are not found. The 
above correspondent remarks :—‘‘ The more I see of the medi- 
cine system, the less I wish to see of it.“ Such is the genti- 
ment of all who perceive with the understanding as well as 
see with the eye. 


N. K., Coutins Centre, is informed that we cannot give 
consultations or full directions for home treatment in the 
brief space allotted to these answers. We can anewer inci- 
dental questions, and give specific information on particular 
points of practice, but those requiring full instructions for a 
course of home treatment should consult a hydropathic phy- 


sician through private correspondence, not forgetting the usual 
fee of $5. 
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Hewtrreata, oR Patsy or ong Sipe.—G. A. R. ought to 
apply the full hydropathic system, both ue to water and regi- 
men. The wet pack followed by the drippiag rab sheet, and 
a moderate douche applied principally to the spine, are the 
leading measures. The wet girdle should be worn some 
time around the abdomen. Friction with the bare haod after 
each bath by a strong armed attendant would be highly ad” 
vantageous. The diet should be mainly unbolted grain and 
fruits. 


C. M. Warren, R. I., wants to know what sort of a 
morning bath is best in a case of extreme torpor of circulation, 
eoid hands, &c., complicated with a humor in the face? The 
douche for one minute or the rubbing wet sheet would be the 
best: but in almost all skin diseases, a coarse of packing fol: 
lowed by tepid or cool, not very cold, half or plange baths, is 
requisite in making a complete core. 

W. P., Ricntanp, Miss., asks what rule should govern, as 
to the length of time a patient shoald remain in the wet sheet } 
The general rule is a comfortable glow or sensation of warmth 
over the surface. Of course this rule must be varied to suit 
the indications of the disease, and the condition aed suscepti- 
bilities of the patient. 

To Uvpropatsic PRACTITIONERS, (in Brooklyn, oor 
sister city.) — Many friends of the Water Cure have expressed 
a desire that some Hydropathic practitioner should locate in 
their midst. A large number of the citizens are beginning to 
tire of poisons, and are ready to throw physic to the dogs." 
Who will go? 


H. B.—The newspaper to which you refer is totally unwor- 
thy your notice, or money. It is an old trick with old rogues 
who either give the public assumed names, or. as in the pre- 
seat case, no names at all. They are old foxes. Look oat 
for them, 


J. S. E.—Most drink nothing bat water: abstain entirely 
from tobacco and meat—at least for a season. Live on coarse 
food. Bathe freely, especially the parts affected. The Sitz 
bath ten minutes morning and evening would be beneficial. 

Dr. P.—Will accept oor thanks for his interesting article in 
relation to the Death of General Taylor. We shoold be 
pleased to give it u place in the Journal, had not several ar 
ticles on THE same subject already appeared. 

Hyarar.—Your article was daly received. The same ideas 
having already appeared in the Jourual, we have coneloded 
to decline it. Can you not send us something new? Please 
give us your P. O. address, 

A. S. A.—Your first was not received by the publishers of 
this Journal. The second has just come to hand, and will 
appear in our next. It is excellent. 


A DIRECTORY. 
ADDRESS OF HYDROPATHIC PRACTITIONERS. 


R. T. TraLL, 15 Laight street, New York. 

T. L. Nichols, 87 West 22d street, New York. 

R. S. Hoventron, 8 West llth street, New York. 
Jor. Suew, cor. 12th st. and University place, N. Y. 


HERALD OF REFORMS. 


E. A. Krrrnxpox, Boston, Mass. 

Seru Roperrs, Worcester, Mass. 

Cares Munpe, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Harz, Northampton, Mass. 

E. E. Denniston, Northampton, Mass. 

M. W. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 

HunnARD Foster, Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Hoyt, Athol, Mass. 

B. Witmartu, Melrose, Mass. 

W. FxLon, North Adams, Mass. 

C. FaRRAR, Waterford, Maine. 

T. Haynes and George TAxLon, Concord, N. H. 
C. R. BROADBENT, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. WEssELlorr, Brattleboro’, Vt. 

W. A. Hami.ton, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Dr. Sreapman, Richford, N. Y. 

Drs. Jackson and GLEAs ON, Glen Haven, N. Y. 
Dr. BRpoxrRA, New Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
PniLIr Roop, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


O. V. Tnarkn, Pitcher Springs, N. Y. | 


Henry Foster, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Dr. Revsen, Utica, N. Y. 

Drs. Green and FuLLxR, Castile, N. Y. 
J. F. Bu RDIOk, Lansing, N. X. 

Dr. Porrer, Oswego, N. Y. 

N. Sressins, Clinton, N. Y. 

S. Curtiss, Verona, N. Y. 

Dr. Curisrie, Manheim, N. X. 
MENDEL. I. & Raney, Augusta, N. Y. 
F. D. Peson, Tarrytown, N. V. 

P. H. Haves, Cuba, N. Y. 

Dr. WR DER, Parkeville, N. J. 

C. H. Lorenz, South Orange, N. J. 
C. C. SuikrrER DECKER, Willow Grove, Pa. 
S. Matin, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Dr. Acker, Phillipsburg, Pa. 

S. M. Ery, Ephrata, Pa. 

Dr. SEELVYE, Dayton, Ohio. 

T. T. SRRELYE, Cleaveland, Ohio. 

B. Tuomas, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

T. C. CoxLk, Milledgeville, Ga. 


This list will be continued, and other names 
added, in future numbers of the Warer-CuRE Jour- 


XAL for 1851. | 


VARIETY. 


A Hoosier ix Boston. Now pon'’r Lavan.—The edi- 
tor of the Cincionati Inquirer, writing from Boston, tells the 
followiag story : 

Western folks feel in thie city as though in a strait waist- 
Coat, for their personal liberty is eo hedged in, that freedom of 
action is gone. Those addicted to smoking especially, feel 
twice the desire to promenade the streets, cigar ia mouth, from 
the bare fact that the enemies of the fragrant weed have for- 
bidden its nse in the streets of Boston. 1 hear of an excellent 
anecdote of the adventures of a live Hodier in this city, which 
illustrates the municipal regulations of this city, better than a 
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book. After a good dinner at hie hotel, he ignited a cigar, and 
started out fora stroll. After a few steps a policeman tapped 
him on the shoulder, and informed him that the penalty was 
two dollars for the offence of smoking. He promptly pulled 
out a five dollar bill and received three in change. Proceeding 
on his walk in a few minutes, he next met a beggar girl, who 
asked for something to eat. Recollecting that he had the re 
mains of a hunk of gingerbread, the peculiar diet of Hoosier- 
land, in his pocket, he generously proffered it to the mendicant, 
Again was he tapped on the shoulder by the policeman, and 
told it was againet the laws of Boston to give away offal, as it 
all belonged to the city. For this grave offence the three dol- 
lar bill was drawn out, and wheu the policeman tendered one 
in change, it was refused by the Hoosier, with the cool remark, 
No, keep it. 1 shall want to whistle in a few minutes.“ 

Tue Scol Dix Farit-Finper.—We suppose the Jenny 
Lixp Critique fancies that Hercules and Samson lacked 
strength, that Hannibal and Napoleon were rather poor war- 
riors, that Shakspeare and Milton were tolerable poets, that 
Cicero and Patrick Henry were tame speakers, that Raphaej 
and Alston were very ordinary painters, that Mozart and 
Beethoven were only passable composers of music, that Wash- 
ington and Madison were rather poor statesmen, that Colum- 
bas and Cabot were not venturons navigators, that London 
and Paris are not large cities, that Chimborazo and Himalaya 
are not tall mountains, that the Missouri and the Amazon are 
not long rivers, that Jenny Lind is only an ordinary singer, 
that the Water- Cure don’t amount to much, and that the sua 
is rather a dim sort of spangle on the vault of heaven after 
all. Thus arc these puppies continually whining, never satis- 
fied. What a pity tbat they could not be removed at once, 
to a more congenial ephere than this world affords. 

‘Wo made yoa 1° inquired a lady teacher, of a great 
lubbeily boy, who had lately joined her class. 

„' do’ kuow, said he. 

Not know? You ought to be ashamed of yonmelſ. A 
boy fourteen years old! Why, there's little Dick Fikon — be“ 
only three—he can tell, I dare say. Come here, Dickey ; who 
made you?” 

„Dod!“ lisped the infant prodigy. 

„There l' said the teacher triumphantly, “I knew he'd 
remember !” 

„Woll. he oughter!’’ said the stupid, taint bot a little 
while ago since he was made! 

Of course the Boston Pathfinder tells this story, which paper 
has found out a great many other curious things besides paths, 
Where's Mrs. Partington? Does she continue to take—the 
Water-Care Journal! ` 


Jexny Lixp, oR THE INFLUENCE oF srine LoveD.— 
“ All around my room,“ she says, “are friendly tokens of 
heart- warmih—ziſu from thie, that, and the other friend, are 
constantly coming to me, like roses dropped by unseen bands 
guiding me through a wilderness path, into my Father’s man- 
sion. But why do I mention these things? From vanity ? 
Nay, verily; for 1 am often humbled to tears to think how 
much I am loved, while thousands, far nearer le God, pass 
on their thorny way uncheered by love and blessing. But it 
came into my heart to tell yon how much these things help 
one to be good; and therefore, in sincere humility, do I coa- 
fess that if I am less guilty than some of my human brothers, 
it is mainly because I have been beloved.“ Life Ilue- 
trated. 
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RAILIROAD AK D SrEAM BOAT Excursions.—Mr. Burr, of 
the Seven Mile Mirror.“ has established a new wrinkle’ 
with the traveling public, namely, getting ap cheap excur- 
sions.” It is not long since Mr. Barr induced several hundred of 
the citizens of Boston to take a pleasure trip to Montreal and 
back, at reduced prices. ‘I'he following, from the N. Y. Courier 
& Enquirer, illustrates this new wrinkle; ‘* An excursion from 
Burlington, Vt., is on foot (on the railroad] for attending 
Jenny Lind’s concert to-morrow night. Six hundred seats 
‘the whole second tier) have been engaged, and, by an ar- 
rangement with the railroad and steamhoat companies, seven 
dollars pays the whole expense. This may be called travel 
ing and attending concerts ‘‘ BY WHOLESALE.”’ 


ApvanTaGes or TRaveLina.—'‘ Much of the bigotry, 
aud most of the lowest and meanest class of popular preju- 
dice, are dispelled by frequent intercourse with strangers. 
Traveling polishes the manners and kuocks the nonsense out 
of a man, (if any thing will do this latter thing) more effec- 
taally than any other agency.” Thus says the Boston 
Transcript, and it is as true as the Water-Care.’? No man's 
education should be considered complete antil he has studied 
geography practically by traveling over the country in which 
be lives, To become acquainted with the manners aud cus- 
toms of the people, every man mast travel. 


SWORD CANES, AND OTHER Private Wearons.—Of all 
the most cowardly and contemptible means of self defence,” 
are those resorted to by this class of node braves, who 
strut aboot like Tom Tinkers. These fellows, conscious of 
their MeaNNnese, thue arm themselves. Were they MEN, 
they would rely on their MANLINESs to overcome and subdue 
an unjust opponent. Now, boys, we admonish you, throw 
away yoor sword canes, pistols, slang shots, and determine to 
do right yourselves, and you need have no fears, especially in 
any civilized couutty.— Franklin. 


Toe Newspapers IN New York ARD New Enoianp.— 
From a list of newspapers published in Boston, we jearo that 
there are printed in Maine, 53; New Hampshire, 85; Ver- 
mont, 3!) ; Massachusetts, 177; itbode Island, 21; Connecti- 
cut, 46. Total in New England, 271. lu New York State, 
160. 

According to this statement, there are d more newspapers 
published in the single Sue vl New York than iu ail New 
England. 


What are the facts in regard to other publications? We 
are aware that New York isa very great State, yet hardly 
opedit this statement. 


Dane ROUSs.— A young man having cut his finger, sent for 
a physician, who, after examining the wound, requested his 
servant to run as fust as possible, and to get him a certain 
plaster. 
„Oh my!” cried the patient, is the danger so great!“ 
Ves, was the reply, if the fellow don't run fast, I'm 
afraid the cut will be well when he gets back.“ 


Borr’s famous Mirror has been visited by upwards of a 
hundred thousand perons during the past few months.— Bos- 
ton Transcript. . 


We hope Mr. Borr will bring that Mirror back to New 
York, after all the dowa East” Yankees have done looking 
at it. Has Mn. Partington yet expressed herself in regard to 
the merits of this Sevex Mitz Mirror? If she han’t she 
ort to. 


Patent Mepicines!!!—‘‘Joyto > ” 

Vegetable Killer, for the instant cure and entire eradicatioa of 
all pain. Internal or external remedy. No matter whete 
the pain, or of what nature, this will reach it.. No doubt of 
it; and we advise those who wish to be “ cured removed 
from all »ain—to take about a quart ef this killer.“ If 
that don’t “do the job, why they had better just swim ove, 
Niagara Falls, that’s all; well it is. 

Gragrenscre Mepicixes! Great Discoverr!! Moer 
TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT!!! — Cod Liver Oil Candy 
beaten all to pieces. Wheu any thing is the matter, only reb 
on a little Graefenburg intment, and a sure cure, or ao 
pay. Only 25 cents a box for pure, genuine Elixir of Graefes- 
borg. Everything ia the patent medicine line for sale cheap. 
Second-hand pill boxes taken in exchange. 


Tue ‘‘ Catholic Annual Register for this year gives a N 
of seventy clergymen who have left the English Church aad 
joined the Roman Catholic religion.—Courier end Engusrer. 

Why don't che Catholic Register tell bow many Catho- 
jic clergymen have lett the Catholic Church and joined the 
Protestant? We should like to see both sides of this interem - 
ing picture. 


Ir you wish to become a great man in thie world, you mas 
make a noise. Modest men stand no more chance of succes 
than does a bob - tail hore in fly-time. It is not the ahe pherd, 
but the sheep with the bell, That the flock follows. Again we 
say, ‘‘ go in lemons'’ and make a splarge. 

A Way Tury Have Down East.—Some of the women 
at Jenny Lind's last concert in Boston, fainted, and were 
taken into her apartment, where they received her peronai 
attention. It was well that this was not announced at the 
time, or half the men would have fainted too. Not a doak 
of that.— People’s Journal, Oswego. 

THE HAPPY PAIR. 
Says Dick to Jack, Your neighbors say, 
You wrangle with your wife each day.“ 
“ Poo, poo, saya Jack, they only joke, 
Tis now a fortnight aince we spoke.’’ 

IA tired,“ said the big wheel to the little one. Who 
spoke? said the little wheel to the car. * Not me—lI al- 
ways hold my tongue, said the cart, turning round the 
corner.— Buston Post. 

The fellow who wrote this is not up to the Rub.“ 
never bas a longue.— Baltimore Sun. 

He Fixes ’Em.—A quack advertises to cure, among other 
incurable diseases, Marvoboxzzaris, Abdelkader, Hippopotamas, 
Potato Rot, Hycrostatics, Inflammation of the Abominab's 
Regions, Ager, and ali kinds of Anniversary, by means of 
the Concentrated Extract of Elleoomſunnel, compounded with 
cod-liver oil, on scienutic principles. 

Parsipent Hitcucock, of Amherst College, returned 
from Europe in the steamer America, last week. On his ari- 
val at Northampton, be was met by a body or the citizens 
and the students, and welcomed by a speech. 

A Brix MDI Premicvm.—A Western Editor—of coune— 
offers to supply the GREATEST NUMBER OF PAPERS to the 


man Who sends him the greatest sum of money 1 


A car 
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„WHA is your age, mis!“ inquired a census canvasser, of 
a young lady about sixty, in the rural district, the other day. 
What's that to you, Mr. Impertinence !“ said the fair one, 
drawing up and exhibiting a formidable chevauz de frize of 
broken teeth. It is a very unpleasant question, bat it must 
be asked. What age shall I place you at? twenty, I should 
think.” Tes,“ said the old girl, completely mollified, ‘*! 
think I was tweaty last spring’’—and the gratified dameel 
invited him to take dinner and call again before he left town. 


BLVSsRNe is occasioned by an increased action of tne heart, 
from excitement, or emotion of any kind; there is conse- 
queatly no means of preventing a suffusion, which,is, gene- 
rally speaking, mecl more distressing to the sufferer than 
actual pain, 

A NEWSPAPER, in puffing a quality of Fire safes, says that a 
rooster was put into one during an unprecedented hot fire, and 
when he was taken oat, he was frozen to death. [The Cay” 
uga Chief tells that.) 

BETTER spend our time in trying to make this world a hap- 
pier one, than in quarreling about its blessings. Heaven 
wouldn't suit a fault-finder.—Jbid. [Allopathic doctors, do 
you bear that 7) 

Tiout boots and shoes are the most perfect inventions that 
the genias of man ever devised as instruments of torture; bat 
fashion wills it, and they are endured. 

Ir is not known from whence we first received the calti- 
vated apple. In the report of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, the names of between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
varieties may be found. 

Booxs give the same tone to oor thoughts and way of rea- 
soning that good and ill company do to oar behavior and 
convereation, without our even being sensible of the change. 


Ir belongs to little minds, and such as move in a narrow 


«phere, to be decided and opinionated. The farther we extend 


our progress in life, and the more we observe upon society at 
large, the more cautious do we become of pronouncing judg- 
ment on others, 

“Tam like Balaam,” said a dandy, on meeting a pretty 
uirl in a passage, stopped by an angel.“ And I am like 
the angel, said she, stopped by - JohN Doxxxv.“ 


„Wirz, said a married man, looking for his boot jack, 


alter she was in bed, I have a place where 1 keep all my | 


things, and you ought to know it.“ Tes, said sho, 1 
ought to know where you keep your late houm.“ 


Ma. Frost saw a pretty Flower and sought to marry her, 
Will thon,” said Mr. Frost, and the Flower wilted. [So 
says the Cayuga Chief.) 

Muscat Wine is very hurtfol. * Mns’ is the Latin for 
mouse. Only just think of a mouse and ‘‘cat’’ in full 
chase through your intestines.— Busy Bee. 

TRR doctor who operates ſor cataracu'“ is going up to 
Buffalo, to see if he can’t do something for Niagara. 


| 


A moTnen having told her little son never to say fat at the 
table, bat gravy, the next day he taw a large man going by, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Mother, there goes a gravy man.“ 

“Suon,” said a Dutchman, “you may say what yon, 
please pont pad neighbors: [ have had te vorst neighbors ag 
never was. Mine pigs and mine hens come home mit de 
ears split, and todder day two of them como home missing.” 

'' Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it,“ as the schoolboy 
said when the master was administering to him a dose of the 
oil of birch for staying away from school. 

Ax extraordinary surgical operation was lately performed, 
which resulted in the complete removal—of the patient to 
another world. The physician is doing well. 


Some bottle- nose whales have been seen off Ireland, 
It is but fair to infer, then, that they were pointing their noses 
towards Cork. 


Tur nx is a dog in Roxbury, Massachusetts, who has ac- 
quired the habit of chewing tobacco. He is shanned by all 
the decent dogs of the neighborhood. 


— 


Reovutak Rascatity : Giving poison to a poor fellow- 
human. 


Son xnobr calls quack doctors the dri vers of the last stage 
of consumption.“ l 


— 
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Lectures on Hygiene anv Hypropatuy. By R. 8. 
Hovcuton, M.D. To which are prefixed the Constitution 
and List of Officers of the Hygienic and Hydropathic Asso- 
ciation of Physicians, and Sargeons. New York: Fow- 
LERS & Wx ts, Publishers. Mailable, price 26 cents. 


Those who have read the articles by Dr. Hovorron, pub- 
lished iu this Journal, will be enabled to appreciate the merits 
of these Lectures, The practical utility of the Water Cure 
is established by the moat profound arguments, and the umaj 
objections carefully examined, and, of course, refated. Ou 
friends residing at a distance, who could not attend these lec- 
tures, will rejoice in perusing them, at their leisore, and at 
home. 

The oniversal diffusion of these Life and Health principles 
should be, and és, the pleasure of every well-wisher to the 
advancement of the WarzR- Cunz. The work under notice 
will prove a succeasfal auxiliary in promoting thie great and 
good cause. 


LECTURES ON THE GENERAL RELATION WHICH Science. 
Byars To PracricaL AGRICULTURE. Delivered before 
the New York State Agricultural Society by James F. W. 
JouNsToN. With notes and additions. C. M. Saxton, N. 
Y. Price 50 cents. 


The time has been when such a thing as reading a book to 
obtain instruction as to how to till the earth was looked 
upon as the height of folly. 

Bat the world is progressing, and it is now beginning to be 
understood that Agriculture and the Scieaces, generally, and 
those of Chemistry and Geology in particular, are inseparable 
and—other things being equal—the more a person knows of 
these the more successful he will be as an agricuitariet, 
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Seconp REPORT or THE CHticaao RETREAT FOR THE 
Insane By Epwarp Map, M. D., Superintendent and 
Physician. 

Will Dr. Mean have the kindness to forward us a copy of 
this Report 1—W atrer-Cure JOURNAL. 


Many have been, and many more will be, farmers all their lives | 
without baving the least idea that they know anything about | 
these things. They have learned by observation that by | 
making certain applications to their land their crops are in- i 


creased—bat know nothing of the rationale of the matter. 
To such as these we would particularly recommend these 


| 


Lectures, assuring them that therein they will find matters both 


useful and pleasing. If it is trae—and who doubts it—that 
he who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before is a public benefactor, how much more so is he who 
shall make the barren plain bloom like a garden. We can 
Speak no higher of the book than to give it our hearty appro- 
val, to recommend every one, whether farmer, merchant, or 
mechanic, to obtain it. 


— 


ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT or THE HARRODBURG Frl. k 
Acapemy, HAnRODSDUnO. Ky. ETxvxxru Sxsrion. 
Published by the Academy, 1850. 


This institution appears to be under the direction of an able 
board of managers. Joun B. Newman, President of the 
Faculty, is Professor of Mathematics and the Natural Sciences, 
Miss CaROLIXE L. Pix Rsox. Mas. Saran E.Gray, Mus. 
Resecca A. Newman, and Miss Emity SANFORD, are 
teachers in the different departments. Besides these, profes- 
sors of Moral Science, Philosophy, Political Economy, the 
Languages, and Mosic, are employed. 


““Popalar courses of lectures are delivered by the several 
Professors, in connection with the text books on Botany, 
Geology, Physiology, Chemistry, &c. In addition to the ap- 
paratus now belunging to the institution, a new and ingenious 
series of illustrations tur the first three sciences is preparing, 
which is expected to be superior to anything of the kind in 
the country. at 

“The Twelfth Session of the Institution opens on the first 
Monday in November, and continues twenty weeks, recom- 
mencing atter a recess of two weeks, aud ending the first 
week in July. 

“ The Mineral Springs of Harrodsburg make it the princi- 
pal watering place of the West, Dr. Graham's village for 
accommodating the summer visitors to his Springs fronts the 
southern portiou of the Academy grounds. 


Tae American JouRNaL or Insanity, published by the N. 
Y. State Lowatic Asylum, Utica. 


The October number of this valuable Quarterly is received, 
and contains, if possible, more than its usoal amount of in 
teresting matter. Among other valuable papers is a Review 
of the Report of Hospitals fur the insane in the different 
States, which gives at a glance the regulations, modes of treat- 
ment, numbers admitted and discharged, & c., &c.. in the 
diff rent fnstitations. We are glad to see that Dr. Bxcx has 
consented to edit the ensuing volume, and feel assured that 
under his direction it will not depreciate in value. 


Trae Patent Orrice Repert ror 1849.— Part 1. Arts 
and Manufactores. Washington: Office of Printers to the 
renate. 1850. 


We have received a copy of this work from Mr. Ewsang, 
the Commissioner of Patents. It is neatly got up as respects 
the mechanical execution, presenting a favorable contrast 
with the very slovenly public printing done at Washington for 
a few years past. 

We have m this volume a vast mass of valuable statistics 
relating to all the leading interests of the United States. 
Every branch of industry is covered, and eo arranged as to be 
reudny referred to by every one. 

We think it would be a good investment for some enter- 
prising publisher to pat an silition of this to press, for general 
aod universal circulation. We think every farmer and every 
mechanic should have a copy. 


By Parke Gopwix. 


Vata; A Myrngorodi ca Tate. 
Walcott, Rossiter, and 


Putnam, Publisher; and Duggan. 
Hicks, illastrators. 


Such is the title of one of the most beautiful, the moet in- 
teresting. and the most hopeful Tales that we ever perused. 
It will make happier those who read it, or hear it; a mor- 
charming present cannot be selected from amongst the Hol: - 
day Gift- Books. 


OTHER Booxs, which have been sent us, will be examined 
and noticed in forthcoming numbers; a want of time aad 
room prevents at present. 


— 


NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Votume Eveven or THe Water Core Journal wil. 
commence on the first of January, 1851. The terme will be. 
for a single copy, $1 00a year iu advance. Ia Cuuss, five 
copies for $4 00, ten copies for $7 00, and twenty copie 
will be furnished for $10 00. 


— 


A FEW MOMENTS TIME is usnally enough to eon vin ce every 
reasonable person of the great saperiority of the water cure, 
system over that of all others ; a complete knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the WArxx-Cunx JouURNAL. 


— 


FINALLY, it is believed that a greater Lleming cansot possi- 
bly be bestowed on the human race, then the aniversal diffe- 
sion of the Live anD HEALTH PRINCIPLES advucated and 
taught in the Warxx-Cunx JOURNAL. 

Tuis JorRNAL will be sent in clubs to different post offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old eu becribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends, whe 
reside in other places. 


Speciat Notrice.—All letiers and other commonicatioet 
designed for the Journal, shonld be POST PAID, and directed 
to Fowvers & WeLLs, Clinton Hall, 131 Namaa street, 
New York. 

ALL Lerrers addressed 10 the Publishers, to insure their re- 
ceipt. should be plainly written, containing the name of the 
Post Orrice, Country, and STATE. 


— 


FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS in the advancement of THB 
WATER CURK will see to it, that every family is provided wit 
a copy of this Journal for 1851. 


Money on all epecie-paying Banks may be remitted in pay 
ment for the WaTeR CURE JobRNAL. 


SUBSCRIBERS can mail one, two, or three Bank- notes ia s 
letter, and not increase the postage. 


Cross may now be formed in every neighborhood throagb 
ont the ovuntry, and be forwarded at once to the pubinhes. 


— enies — ae — — — — — 


WORKS 


ON 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


No. 131 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied, 
Embracing a concise e of Phrenology, with forty-three illustrat- 
ive Engravings and a chart. Thirty-siztb edition Frice, 81 00. 


Hereditary Descent: lu Laws and Facts applied to Hu- 
man Improvement. A new and improved edition. MNlustrated with twenty- 
five Engravings. A vegy important work. 50 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental: A plied to the 
Preservauon and Restoration of Health of Body and Power ind. Adapt- 
ed to families and individuals With Engravings. 50 cents. 


Self-Culture and. Perfection of Character i In- 
uding anagement ou t ahon y every yo 
maa and woman. Improved stereotyped edition. 50 cents. — 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement: Applied 
10 Sclf-Edueation and Juvenile Instruction. Twentieth edition. 60 cenu. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed; or the Natural 


Thsolozy and Moral Bearings of Phrenology, compared with those enjoined in 
the Senptares; inclading Holiness, Change of Heart, Depravity, 
&. 50 end. 


A Home for All; ora New, Cheap, Convenient and Sape 


sior Mods of Bailding, with appropriate Diagrama and Illustraüons. 
work has been approved Ly many uschitects. ice, 50 cents. 


Maternity; or the Bearing and Nursing of Chfdren, includ- 
tug Female Education. With appropriate Engravings. Price, 50 cents. N 


Love and Parentage: Applied to the Improvement of 
Gepring, including Important Directions and Sugges dens to Lovers and the 
Married, concerning the most important relations of life. V cents 


Amaativeness; or Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Per- 
verted Sexuality, including Warning and Advice to the Married and Singie. 
A supplement to Love and Parentage—important work. Price, 124 cents. 


Hatrimony; or Phrenology and Physiology applied to the 
election of — 8 Life. ilicis d Pr rp 28 cents. 


_ eee — —— E a èë — —— —V— — - —— 


“NY; D a2 eee — y 
Devoted 10 Fhrenolo > ” Physiolog Magnetism, Self-Improvemeal, 
and all the reforms of the io Terms, oer eee gi Loda year. 


Water-Cu re Journal 1 and Herald of Re Re 
Devoted to Hydropethy and Medical Reform. Terms, in advance, l a 


Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. as H 
Rausse. Translated, by C. H. Meeker, M.D., from the German. 50 


W. etor gug? Every annal. $ hive a 2 3 contains full 


rections for the ee e of water in various d 


Lecture soph f Mesmerism and 
nds Ser tho f * 5 in Ts reson and practical applica- 
tion. Recently republished in London. 25 an 


Elements of Anima] Mogmetioms g poem ad Pee 


A Sober L With Tiustra- 
tions, by pend Temperato — have been pm 


The Teeth: Their Structure, cee . 
the 8 Barly D Decay. With 1 for r 
Burdell, Dental Surgeon. Extensively illustrated. 


The Parents” Guide for the Transmission of Desired 
Qualities to nd Childbirth made Easy. pa Mrs. Pendleton. The 
— of wie is beyond description. 50 cents 


Popular Phrenology, Exhibiting the — Ad. 


———— of above fifty distinguished personages. Coombs, Phre- 

nebeg ist. en ea numerous vings. me ed 
The Pre for Learn- 
oP no aloe gd i! ‘Designed especial 2 


Si’ — the exact Location 
1 It may be seat by express, or as freight, not 


FOWLERS AND WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Synopsis of Phreno : A Chart, for recording vari- 
e A a 


and t- Founded 
Tigh Lacing: ounded on the 


the evil fheis ef stinslants und Gabe inaa ustrated. 12} cenis. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenolo 
OLOGY : ed for the Use of Children and Yous in Sob Schools and 
— Illustra’ Pane . -five * cents. 


Familiar Lessons on 8 Do. With Por- 
traits of distinguished Astronomers. ee by Howland. 
It should be presented to every youth. Price, only 40 


e: its History and Philosophy; with a 
and Physiological n of the Functions and Qualifica- 


bolical Head and Phrenol cal Chart ia in 
of the B . 


The Fhronole cal 1 Suide; s Designed for the Use Ko 


Students of their ow 


oes rinciples of the scie 
Lilgstrated with thirty-five Engra ue 


o f Ph d Physiolo 
S plina euer sed M E 
gravings. 12} cents. 


The Ehrenological and Physiological Alma- 


— ee Pesi of many of the 
„ M...... Pree, per 


The Frimetples of 1 Ae to the Im- 
Grice Notes and Observations by d. l. Piz. „By Andrew Combe, M.D. 


nf the P Tal Manageme 
1 Tay A An rite npc MB. wih N h Nous — a nd a Supplement, by — 

John Bell. 50 cents. 
The nl Objects tha po of M 


be without it. 


Education „Sounded ERAR — ne Mans 
sis of all ho Phrenclogical — n 8 i 


uman th Political Guaran- 
= an Rights, and th — hi Lansar — Being. Enlarged 
. By E. P. tiergarten 60 cents. 


Æ 
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FOWLERS AND WELLS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Combe’s Lectures on ‘rte a se Uae bute, nd pared, 
oy De Taninin: 2 standard work, w 


More} pnd [nteliegtaal | r war aa 38 


The Waters urg Almanac for 1849, containing 
t tter relative to ydropathy, modes applying 
—— Price, only 61-4 cents, or twenty-five for a dollar. 


Tobacco: Its Use and Abuse. Illustrated. 
the effects of this Narcotic on the Body and Mind. It should 2. —— 
circulated, and presented to all Smokers, Chewers, and Snuflers. 61-4 ecru 


e of isdn, DeeS 


culcating the Christian principle of love. 25 centa. 


Phonographic Class-Book 22 ad Reader: Con- 
taining the first Principles of Phonography. 


Mesmerism in India. 2 work, by Dr. Esdale— 
ards of under 
containing spreda of seventy ome — men: 6 the meamerte 


The Errors of Physicians, and d otters, In s Appia 


ton of water as a curative * 
German by Dr. C. H. Meeker. ent il eal merit. B cents. 


Tea and Coffee. By Dr. Wm. Alcott. This 1 l 
the deleterious effects of Tea and Cofee on the Human System. 15 ) 


Food and Diet. By Professor P omaga te | 
mical Analysis of every variety of Food Cn d Drink, 3 oo 
far the beat work of the kind ever issued on the 


Tho Phronolo cal Cabinet and Museum, in 
8 7 — — pane k itis constantly thronged. i 


Professional Examinations, with verbal and written i 
Descriptions of character given when desired. Price for a verbal description, — 
with a chart, §1 00; fora full n 


The Works of Gall, Spurzh ah 

GRAHAM, together with all vein? e Payson, aed Magor and Magne 
1 2 

en — A 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, _ 
CLINTON HALL, 131 NASSAU STREET, New Yors. | 


Small coins, from six to twenty-five cents, or several 
bank notes, may be inclosed in letter, for either of these works, 
and directed as above. without increasing the postage. e] 
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